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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


SINCE the previous edition of this work was published, 
the Convocation question has excited much more atten- 
tion than was formerly bestowed upon it. The original 
Preface, with the exception of a few lines, therefore, is al- 
lowed to remain unaltered, inasmuch as it presents a true 
picture of the indifference which prevailed at that time. 

The various subjects connected with Convocation have 
been carefully re-considered by the author for the pre- 
sent edition. Large additions have also been made ; some 
questions, which had not attracted much notice when the 
former edition was published, are fully discussed ; and it 
is believed that the work embraces all important matters 
connected with the history, the proceedings, and the con- 
stitution of Convocation. 

My most sincere thanks are due to his Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury for his kind and ready per- 
mission to examine the Mss. at Lambeth, of which con- 
siderable use has been made in this volume; also to the 
_ Vicar-general, Travers Twiss, Esq., D.C.L., for his kind- 
ness in giving me free access to the books of Convocation. 
To the Very Rev. the Dean of Christ Church my thanks 
are due for allowing me to inspect the Wake Mss. in his 
custody in Oxford, though I did not find it necessary to 
ask permission to make extracts; as considerable portions 
of the volumes, referring to the proceedings of Convoca- 
tion, are transcripts from the books at Lambeth. 
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Ir has long struck me very forcibly, that the great majority of 
the clergy, as well as the lay members of the Church of England 
are but very imperfectly acquainted with the history and pro- 
ceedings of the Convocation. Some clergymen have spoken 
against the revival of the meetings of Convocation in such 
manner as to make it evident that the subject was one of which 
they knew very little; while many others, with whom I have 
conversed, have frankly confessed that they really were igno- 
rant of the matter. My object, therefore, has been, without 
pretending to more than ordinary care and diligence in the se- 
lection of materials from those sources which are open to all, 
to give a succinct and connected history of the proceedings of 
Anglican Ecclesiastical Councils from the earliest period. 

In looking back upon our ecclesiastical history, there are 
certain divisions, which are naturally made by those who enter 
upon the study. Thus, in the following pages, I have first given 
a brief, though, I hope, a sufficiently comprehensive sketch of 
British councils ; then of those subsequent to the arrival of Au-— 
gustine, down to the period of the Norman invasion, or those of 
the Anglo-Saxon period. After this time a considerable change 
took place. The pope’s power gradually advanced, notwith- 
standing the occasional checks interposed by some of our more 
spirited sovereigns. In the account, therefore, of councils, from 
the Norman invasion until the Reformation, the reader will be 
able to trace the progress of the papal usurpation. 

The reign of Henry VIII. is a very important period in the 
history of the Church in England. I have, therefore, dwelt at 
some length on the acts of this reign, by which the power of the 
pope was broken down, and which paved the way for the Refor- 
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mation under King Edward. The particulars, too, respecting 
- the Act of Submission—that act which changed the character of 
English councils, and by which the Convocation is still regulated 
—are detailed with considerable minuteness. At this stage, in- 
asmuch as no change has since been made, the constitution and 
powers of the Convocation are stated. 

Subsequent to this reign, the history of the Convocation 
embraces almost the entire history of the Church, since all the 
principal matters were considered and settled in that assembly. 
Every important circumstance in our ecclesiastical history, there- 
fore, will be noticed in this volume, especially those which have 
any connexion with our formularies, and the canons by which 
the Anglican Church is governed. I refer the reader especially 
to the account of the proceedings in Convocation in 1603 on the 
canons, and to those of 1661 on the Book of Common Prayer. 

After the Revolution a scene of a different description is 
opened. The harmony and unity which had usually subsisted 
between the two houses were interrupted; and the history of the 
Convocation from that period is one continued scene of conten- 
tions between the bishops and the inferior clergy. I have en- 
deavoured to detail the events, and also to describe the points 
of controversy, with the strictest impartiality. To enable me to 
render this portion of my volume as complete as possible, I have 
carefully perused the greater part of the numerous tracts and 
‘volumes which were called forth by the various controversies 
that originated between the years 1689 and 1717, the period 
when the last synodical acts were performed. Few persons are 
aware of the number of those productions. At the same time 
they are necessary to a full view of the subject treated of in this 
volume. 

In the concluding chapter I have endeavoured to shew that 
no valid objection can be alleged against the revival of convo- 
cational business. To this chapter I wish to direct particular 
attention. The revival could not be attended with danger ; 
for though some persons might wish to innovate, the majority 
would be determined to preserve our Liturgy and our Articles. 
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Neither could the deliberations of this assembly hamper or annoy 
the government, even were some of the clergy inclined to adopt 
extreme or absurd views, since it would be always in the power 
of the Crown to interpose a check to their proceedings. I have 
shewn how many advantages would result from the meeting of 
Convocation; how many matters might be arranged, which cannot 
be séttled in any other place; and I have ventured to suggest 
certain topics for consideration, should the Crown permit the 
synod to assemble. 

The public mind has been awakened to a sense of the import- 
ance of extending the Church among our dense population. It 
is evident that the great mass of the people are sincerely attached 
to the Church, while it is equally evident that Dissent is in most 
places on the decrease. That the Church, therefore, is to be the 
grand means by which our population are to be rescued from 
ignorance, is generally admitted; and yet the Church has no 
opportunity of putting forth her views at this important crisis, 
because the Convocation is not permitted to proceed to business. 
I have, I trust, shewn in these pages that the measure is abso- 
lutely necessary, and also that it is perfectly safe. Nor can I 
believe that her Majesty’s Government would refuse to advise the 
Crown to submit to the consideration of Convocation such matters 
as in their judgment might be desirable, if the bishops and clergy 
were to express an opinion in favour of the revival. My hope is 
that this volume may meet the eye of some of our prelates, and 
be the humble means of directing their attention to the subject. 
I earnestly and anxiously call upon our archbishops and bishops 
to take the whole question into their most serious consideration. 
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OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER LI. 
A.D. 596. 


Origin of Councils — Antiquity of Anglican Church — Diocesan, Provincial, 
National, and General Councils—The first seven General Councils — 
British Councils— Troubles consequent on the coming of the Saxons— 
The British Church. 


AFTER the Saviour’s ascension to glory, it became neces- 
sary for his servants the Apostles, and those who were 
associated with them in their labours, to assemble together 
at intervals, in order to decide on the various circumstances 
of the Church. Necessity, therefore, originated ecclesi- 
astical synods and councils. Thus, at a very early period 
a council was convened at Jerusalem, as recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, in which various matters were dis- 
cussed: and from that time the ministers of the Church, 
to whom the power of ecclesiastical government was in- 
trusted by the Saviour, have had their assemblies or 
councils for the management of those important concerns 
which were committed to their superintendence. The first 
council was, as we have seen, held in Jerusalem; for this 
was the place where the Gospel was first preached, and 
from which the Apostles went forth to make known the 
B 
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glad tidings of salvation to a ruined world. When, how- 
ever, the Gospel was extended, and Churches were planted 
in other and distant countries, it became necessary for the 
ministers to meet together to conduct the affairs of the 
Church in their respective provinces or districts, since it 
was not possible to repair on all occasions to Jerusalem. 
At an early period Churches were planted in distant lands ; 
and these Churches had the management of their own 
affairs; discipline and government, as established by the 
Saviour, and therefore not mutable, being the same in all. 

From these remarks the origin of provincial and natio- 
nal councils will be seen. In the process of time, indeed, 
as we shall shew in the course of this history, the Church 
of Rome claimed a jurisdiction over all other Churches, on 
the ground of an alleged commission given to St. Peter, 
and descending from him to all the Bishops of Rome in 
succession, who arrogated to themselves the title and privi- 
leges of Universal Pastors; but this claim was resisted for 
centuries by many other Churches. Nor was it ever al- 
lowed by the whole of Christendom; and even in the 
Western Churches, over which at one time the Pope’s 
power appeared to be firmly established, it was imposed 
against their wishes, by a combination of circumstances, 
which will partly appear as we proceed; so that the papal 
jurisdiction was nothing more than a usurpation. From 
that usurpation the Anglican Church was delivered at the 
Reformation, when she resumed the management of her 
own affairs, in her own councils, in accordance with the 
primitive practice, which was opposed to any thing like a 
spiritual sovereignty at Rome, or even at Jerusalem or 
Antioch ; whose claims, had such a claim been legitimate, 
must have been much stronger than those of the Roman 
Pontiff, since in one the Saviour himself preached, and at 
the other the name of Christian was first adopted. There 
are Churches also in the East, Churches established by the 
Apostles, over which the Bishop of Rome never exercised 
any authority. The Pope’s power originated in an unholy 
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league with the Roman Emperor, who, to serve his own 
interests, permitted the Bishop of Rome first to claim the 
title of Universal Pastor, and to exercise authority over 
other Churches in the empire. There were, however, 
Churches, not within the boundaries of the empire, which 
were never brought into subjection, and which still exist 
as independent Churches, and are so many living witnesses 
of the fallacy of the papal claim to universal sovereignty. 
Attempts, indeed, were not wanting to reduce these 
Churches to obedience to the see of Rome; but they were 
fruitless. By Rome these Churches are designated Schis- 
matics; but the name does not prove the fact. They were 
never in communion with Rome; consequently they are 
not chargeable with separation; though were such actually 
the case, the guilt of schism would not have been incurred, 
since the papal claims have no foundation either in the 
Word of God or in the practice of the Primitive Church. 
On the ground of antiquity of foundation our own 
Church has as much to plead as Rome. With respect to 
doctrines, Rome has no claim to antiquity, for her peculiar 
tenets are all of modern invention, while those points in 
her creed which are ancient are virtually abrogated by her 
additions to the apostolic faith. The advocates of the 
papacy affirm that we received the Gospel from Rome. 
Were such the case, it would afford no argument for the 
papal supremacy in England, unless it could be proved 
that the doctrine was revealed in Holy Scripture. Such 
authority was never granted to any Church or any bishop, 
consequently the Pope’s plea is groundless. Waiving 
this question for the present, we maintain, that in point 
of priority of establishment, the Church in Britain is more 
ancient than the Church of Rome. The year 44: is fixed 
upon by Baronius as the period of the introduction of the 
Gospel into Rome by St. Peter. It is, however, doubt- 
ful whether St. Peter was ever at Rome,—so doubt- 
ful indeed, that the circumstance cannot be stated as a 
a Baronius, An. 44, 59, 60, 61. 
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matter of fact; though had he visited that city, the Pope’s 
claim would not have been established. Gildas states that 
the Gospel was introduced into Britain a.p. 39, five years 
prior to its introduction into Rome. Of course it is by 
no means easy to determine the year of its introduction, 
or who was the first preacher: but the difficulties are 
equally great with respect to Rome. We do not build 
any argument on the alleged fact that St. Paul preached 
the Gospel in Britain; but we contend, that the evidence 
on the point is stronger than any that can be adduced to 
prove that St. Peter was at Rome.» It is a well-ascer- 
tained fact, that the Gospel was introduced in the apos- 
tolic age, and by apostolic men. It is also certain that it 
was brought hither from Judea, and not from Rome; and 
it is probable that the latter city had not received the glad 
tidings when they were first promulgated on our shores. 
That Christianity was received from the East, and not 
from the West, is proved by the various differences which 
were found to exist between Augustine and the British 
bishops, It was found that the British bishops observed 
the Eastern and not the Roman method of keeping Easter, 
and that their mode of administering baptism differed from 
that which had been adopted by the Church of Rome.¢ 
The differences existed in 731, when Bede closed his his- 
tory. In the year 591, before the mission of Augustine, 
Gregory, the then bishop of Rome, on being told that 
certain children from Britain were exposed to sale, did not 
know whether the country was Christian or pagan, —a 
circumstance which certainly proves that the present claim 
was at that time unknown. ; 
The fact of a difference in certain rites and ceremonies 
> Collier, i. 8, 5. The year 60 is fixed upon by some authorities for the 
introduction of the Gospel into England. ‘It is almost certain that the great 
event took place within the period between these two dates. Lloyd’s Hist. 
Acc. 37, 38, 39; Jewell’s Defence, 11, 12; Cressy’s Church History, 16, 17, 
© Bede, 1. iii. c, 25, Bede gives an account of the discussions on the 


subject. See also Twisden’s Historical Vindication of the Church of Eng- 
land, p. 7, . 
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is very remarkable. It shews undoubtedly that England 
was not indebted to Rome for the first introduction of the 
Gospel. On the principle, indeed, of priority of foun- 
dation, the Church of Rome must have yielded to the 
Church of Jerusalem or the Church of Antioch. The 
truth is, that the matter is of little consequence; but 
when the Romanists are continually putting forth ex- 
travagant pretensions, grounded on such sandy founda- 
tions, it becomes necessary to place such matters in their 
true light. At the same time it is a pleasing reflection, 
that the Gospel was probably preached in Britain before 
its sound was heard in the imperial city. 

It is foreign to my purpose to enlarge upon the general 
history of the Church of England. The plan which I have 
marked out embraces the history of ecclesiastical councils ; 
so that those subjects only will be discussed which bear 
either directly or indirectly on the objects contemplated 
in this volume. English ecclesiastical councils present, 
especially at the present moment, an interesting field of 
inquiry; and it will be my aim to treat the subject in such 
a manner as to render the work generally useful. 

Before I proceed, however, to detail the particulars 
respecting British councils, a few remarks on councils in 
general will be necessary. 

In all communities, assemblies for deliberation and 
consultation are necessary. The Church is a society: and, 
as has been remarked, she soon felt the necessity of coun- 
cils or meetings for consultation on her affairs. The Gos- 
pel was soon propagated in various parts of the world; 
and even the inspired Apostles were glad to take counsel 
together. If then the Apostles of our Lord were glad to 
meet together, for their mutual benefit as well as for the 
general good, it was not to be supposed that their suc- 
cessors in the ministry, men uninspired, though animated 
with the same ardour in their Master’s cause, should not 
need the counsel and co-operation of each other. In 
such a state of things did ecclesiastical councils originate. 
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Besides, the Lord had given authority to his Apostles to 
administer the affairs of the Church,—not to one Apostle 
in particular, or to each one individually to act indepen- 
dently of the rest,—but to all of them collectively for the 
general good. 

The first Christian councils after that mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles were diocesan. Into the question of 
episcopacy I shall not enter in this work. It is sufficient 
to remark that the evidence of its apostolical institution is 
of such a character that it cannot be resisted by unpre- 
judiced persons. The Apostles appointed bishops as their 
successors in the Church, to whom was committed its go- 
vernment and superintendence, and to whom the presbyters 
were to be subject in all things lawful. In all cities and 
important districts, bishops, with a larger or smaller juris- 
diction, were fixed as soon as the Church was settled: and 
as they needed counsel and advice, they were accustomed 
to assemble their presbyters, with whom they discussed the 
various affairs of their dioceses. Thus the first Christian 
assemblies, subsequent to the death of the Apostles, were 
diocesan synods or councils, They consisted of the bishop 
of a diocese, with a certain number of presbyters, either 
elected by the diocesan, or chosen by the body of the 
clergy as their representatives.. For a long period all 
bishops were equal in authority, since patriarchs and arch- 
bishops, to whom was intrusted the superintendence of 
several provinces and dioceses, were not known in the 
Church until the end of the third, or the commencement 
of the fourth century. Each diocese, therefore, in early 
times, was independent, the bishop and his council managing 
its affairs, subject of course to the Word of God, and to 
the discipline and government established by the Apostles. 
The decisions of diocesan synods were obligatory on all 
within the boundaries of the diocese, having the force of 
ecclesiastical laws: nor did any other councils exist until 


4 Bingham, i, 220. 
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many years after the first establishment of the Christian 
Church.° 

At length, when the Gospel had spread over a wide 
extent, and when converts were so multiplied that many 
dioceses were constituted, the bishops became anxious to 
consult their brethren of the same order for their mutual 
benefit. The bishops, therefore, of a certain district met 
together ;* and such assemblies were designated provincial 
synods or councils. 'They were the next in order to the 
diocesan synods. The Roman empire, too, was divided 
into provinces; and as the Church usually adopted the 
same divisions, the provincial synod consisted of the bishops, 
with perhaps some of the presbyters, of any particular 
province. Over such assemblies the archbishop of the pro- 
vince usually presided.£ The remark will apply also to 
patriarchs: for as archbishops presided in the synods of 
their respective provinces, so patriarchs, to whom was in- 
trusted the superintendence of perhaps several districts, 
with their respective archbishops and bishops, presided in 
those councils which were convened within their jurisdic- 
tion. Provincial synods, as well as diocesan, originated 
in the necessities of the Church. Many cases arose, which 
the bishop in his diocese did not feel competent to decide, 
and in such circumstances he naturally sought the aid of 
his brethren: and thus provincial synods became more or 
less frequent according to the exigencies of the times.& 

In process of time, when the Roman empire became 
Christian, embracing within its vast extent the larger 
portion of the civilised world, and comprehending many 
nations, which, though subject to one head, were yet 
governed by tributary kings, other councils were con- 
vened, which were termed national councils. At length 
the Roman empire was broken into various parts, several 
independent kingdoms arising, so that the bishops and 
clergy in each separate country naturally met together to 

¢ Kennet’s Synods, 198. f Bingham, i. 213, 214. 
8 Kennet, 199. 
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deliberate on the affairs of the Church within their own 
limits. Such was the origin of national synods. 'They 
differed from the preceding in several respects; for while 
the diocesan synod consisted of the bishop and his pres- 
byters, and the provincial council was composed of all the 
bishops in a particular province, under the presidency of 
the patriarch or the archbishop, the national synod com- 
prehended all the archbishops and bishops, with certain 
associated presbyters, of a particular state or country. It 
was still competent for the bishop to hold his diocesan 
synod, or for the archbishop to summon his provincial 
council ; but it was necessary that all the archbishops and 
bishops in any independent state should occasionally be 
assembled in a national council to deliberate for the general 
good. 

But besides these, other councils of a still more exten- 
sive description, in which thé Church Universal, scattered 
all over the world, was represented by its prelates, were 
held at intervals, as the circumstances of the Church might 
require. These were termed general or cecumenical coun- 
cils, because the Universal Church was represented in 
them, and bound by their decisions. 

General councils were originally called by the Roman 
emperors, but at length the Pope claimed and exercised 
the power of summoning them, and presided in them by 
his legates. The various steps by which the Bishops of 
Rome arrived at that state of pre-eminence will be seen in 
the course of our history. 

The first general council was summoned by the Emperor 
Constantine, and met at Nice, a.p. 325. It was convened 


h Kennet’s Synods, 199, 200. i Tbid. 200. 

J Wake’s Authority of Christian Princes, 14, 15.—* After this there is 
a great silence in the volumes of the Councils, in a manner for the space of 
200 years, until the year 1180, or thereabouts, when the Council of Lateran 
was held ; and then indeed the case was altered, By this time had the Bishop 
of Rome, by his skill and practice, got one of the trumpets away, and carried 
it with him to Rome; s0 leaving princes but one: but so long they held it.’”’ 
Andrews concerning the Right, §c. of calling Assemblies, ed. 1606, pp. 44, 45. 
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against Arius and his followers, who denied the divinity of 
the Saviour. : ; 

The second was held at Constantinople under the Em- 
peror Theodosius the Elder, a.p. 381. Macedonius denied 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost, and to oppose this heresy 
the council was assembled. 

The third met at Ephesus under Theodosius the 
Younger, a.p. 431. It was summoned to check the opi- 
nions of Nestorius. 

The fourth was convened by the Emperor Marcianus, 
A.D. 451, at Chalcedon, against certain heretics, who main- 
tained that there was only one nature in Christ. 

The fifth was assembled at Constantinople by the Em- 
peror Justinian, a.p. 553, against some of the followers of 
Origen, who held the notion of a transmigration of souls, 
that the torments of hell were temporary, and that devils 
would at last be saved. 

The sixth also took place at Constantinople, a.p. 680, 
under the Emperor Constantine Pogonatus. It was sum- 
moned for the purpose of checking the heresy of those who 
asserted that there was only one will in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The seventh was convened at Nice, a.p. 787, by the 
Empress Irene, her son Constantine being then’ a minor. 
This was the first council in which any erroneous prac- 
tice was established. It sanctioned the use of images in 
churches. 

These seven councils were received by the Eastern and 
Western Churches; but though many others were con- 
yened in subsequent ages by the Popes, yet they were 
never recognised by the Greek Church. In short, no other 
councils were strictly general, since the Eastern Church 
was not represented. When the empire was divided, the 
Popes, who had already acquired considerable power, con- 
tended that it was their privilege, as successors of St. 
Peter, to summon councils. This claim was resisted by 
the Churches in the East: and therefore the councils, 
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which were summoned by papal authority, during several 
succeeding ages, and which are designated General Coun- 
cils, had no right whatever to the title, since they were 
composed of those only who acknowledged the papal su- 
premacy.* 

That the Anglican Church had her diocesan, provincial, 
and national synods, from a very early period, is a well- 
attested fact. The bishops assembled their presbyters in 
their respective dioceses; the archbishops their suffragans 
in their provinces; and the whole body of prelates, with 
some of the clergy, were occasionally called together by 
our Christian princes in national synods. Nor had the 
Pope any authority for ages in the councils of the Church _ 
of England. The Church in this country retained her in- 
dependence until it was wrested from her by the power of 
the papal see. At the Reformation she succeeded in re- 
gaining her independence, nor has the Bishop of Rome 
exercised authority in England since the time of Queen 
Mary. 

Having offered these preliminary observations respect- 
ing councils in general, I shall now proceed to give a his- 
torical narration of ecclesiastical councils in England, ac- 
cording to their chronological order. Diocesan synods 
were undoubtedly held in England, though the records of 
the earliest do not exist. Provincial councils, too, were 
probably convened long before those, the memorials of 
which have been preserved. In early times learning was 
at such a low ebb, that many events occurred of which no 
record was made, and which were forgotten when the ge- 
neration by whom they were witnessed had passed away. 
The remains, however, of our early councils are not only 
interesting in a historical point of view, as exhibiting the 
independence of the Anglican Church, but they are suf- 
ficient to enable us to come to a satisfactory conclusion 


k “ The rest were of the West Church alone, and so not general. The East 
and West together make a general. The East and West together never met 
but in one of those seven for public affairs.’’ 
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respecting the orthodoxy of our ancestors prior to the 
papal usurpation. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the first Christian 
king, the first sovereign who embraced the Gospel, was a 
native of, and reigned in, Britain; and Christianity was 
established in England before it was established in the 
Empire. 

The first council, of which any record remains, was 
summoned, a.p. 446, at Verulam, now St. Alban’s. The 
Occasion was as follows:— Pelagius, a native of Britain, 
had propagated his opinions respecting the human will, 
which were totally at variance with Holy Scripture and 
the doctrines generally received in the Church. To check 
the errors of Pelagianism, therefore, the Council of Veru- 
lam was summoned.' It appears that his opinions were 
introduced into this country by Agricola, one of his 
disciples." Two bishops came over to England from 
the Continent to manage the dispute against the advocates 
of the heresy, the Britons not feeling themselves com- 
petent to undertake the task. Germanus and Lupus, 
the two prelates who came over from Gaul, appear to 
have acquitted themselves with great credit. The fullest 
permission was conceded to the supporters of the heresy 
to state and defend their views. ‘Copiam disputandi 
proponendique adversariis preebuerunt, loquacitatisque gar- 
ritum evomere permiserunt, qui sola nuditate verborum, 
diu et inaniter, audientium aures cum temporibus occu- 
parunt.’" Not only were the clergy present, but the 
people, as spectators of the debate. Thus we read, “ Col- 
lecta itaque apud Verolamium synodo, immensa multitudo 
virorum etiam cum conjugibus et liberis illuc excitata con- 
venerat.” And again, ‘“‘Aderat populus, expectabatur fu- 
turus judex, adstabant partes dispari conditione consimiles, 
inde divina fides, hinc humana przesumptio, inde Christus, 

' Hody, 14. 
m Spelman’s Concilia, tom. i. 47; Collier, i. 42; Wilkins, i. 1. 
4 Bede, i. 17 ; Nennius, 32-35; Wilkins, i. 2; Collier, i. 42. 
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hine Pelagius auctor perversa pravitatio.” We are in- 
formed by Bede that the bishops convicted the advocates 
of the views of Pelagius of error, to the satisfaction of the 
assembly. ‘‘ Populus arbiter vix manus continet, judicium 
cum clamore contestando.”° These particulars, meagre as 
they are, concerning the first national ecclesiastical council 
in England, are highly interesting to all who feel pleasure 
in tracing the history of the Church from its primary es- 
tablishment in the British Isles. 

In the year 449 another council was held; but the 
records of its proceedings are even more scanty than those 
of the preceding. It was summoned in order that means 
might be devised to check the Pelagian heresy, and also 
that the case of King Vortigern, who had married his own 
daughter, might be considered and decided. It is clear, 
therefore, that the British Church took an active part in 
checking the errors which had produced such pernicious 

_ effects in many parts of the Christian world. The council 
acted with great boldness, for the king was condemned. 
‘* Damnatur a beato Germano et omni concilio Britonum.”P 
The Pelagian heresy had been revived since the preceding 
council; a few active persons laboured to propagate it; 
and the clergy applied again to Germanus to undertake 
the task of refuting the disseminators of the errors. 

It may appear strange that the records of these and 
other early British councils should be so scanty. In all 
probability many synods were held, of which we have no 
remains at all: but in forming an estimate of the state of 
religion in Britain at. this early period, we must not forget 
the peculiar circumstances in which the British Church 


° Bede, i. 17; Spelman, i. 48; Labb. et Coss. tom. iii. 1464-1465. There 
is some difficulty in fixing the exact year in which this Council was held, The 
various periods assigned by different authorities are mentioned by Spelman. 
Baronius has the effrontery to assert that Germanus appeared at the Council 
as the legate of the Bishop of Rome; An. 429, 10. Collier, i. 45; Stilling- 
fleet, 192; Usher, 174, 175, 179. 

P Spelman, tom. i. 49 ; Wilkins, i. 2 ; Nennius, c. 39; Hody, 14, 15; Labb. 
et Coss, tom. iii, 1474. 
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was placed. When the country was deserted by the Ro- 
mans, it became exposed to the perpetual ravages of the 
Picts and Scots; so that the Church could not enjoy any 
thing like peace and prosperity. In these circumstances 
the Britons called in the Saxons to their aid, who soon 
proved to be as dangerous enemies as those whom they had 
expelled. Within a comparatively short period, indeed, 
the Saxons seized upon the territories of the Britons, 
whom they came to assist, and compelled them to betake 
themselves for shelter to the mountains of Cornwall and 
Wales. Such was the case with the majority; and those 
who remained in their own land became the subjects of 
their conquerors. Christianity, therefore, was professed 
in secret; while assemblies for worship, to say nothing of 
synods for deliberation, were seldom held. And although 
some councils were from time to time convened, as the cir- 
cumstances of the Church permitted, yet the writers, who 
subsequently undertook to treat of the ecclesiastical affairs 
of Britain, being anxious to exalt the credit of the Church 
of Rome, either passed over such matters altogether, or 
touched upon them very slightly in their narratives. Such 
was the case with Bede, of whom, in allusion to this period, 
Spelman remarks, ‘“‘ Exiguum etiam illud quod in Ecclesia 
Britannorum gestum est ante adventum Augustini pre- 
terit aut omnino Beda, aut delibavit parcius.”4 

A council of the clergy and laity appears to have been 
held in 465, when Aurelius Ambrosius was raised to the 
throne in the room of Vortigern." This was some years 
after the Saxons had been invited over; so that we may 
conclude that at this time the Church enjoyed a short 
interval of peace. The Saxons, it seems, arrived in the 
year 449 or 450.8 Lands were assigned them by Vorti- 
gern, on condition of their assistance against the Picts and 
Scots; and for a few years comparative tranquillity was the 


4 Spelman, i. 47. 
r Spelman, i. 60; Labb. et Coss. tom. iv. 105; Wilkins, i. 7. 
8 Collier, i. 52. 
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result. At length, however, quarrels ensued, which issued 
in wars between the Britons and the Saxons, in which the 
latter were usually victorious. The seven Saxon kingdoms 
were established at various periods, the British kings being 
confined to Cornwall and Wales. 

During these troublous times it is by no means easy to 
ascertain the precise state of the British Church. A synod 
is mentioned early in the sixth century, probably 512. At 
this time two metropolitans were appointed to the sees of 
York and Caer-Leon, the latter being filled by Dubritius, 
the former by Sampson. 

In 516 another council was assembled on occasion of 
the coronation of King Arthur. At this council Dubritius 
resigned his archbishopric, in consequence of the infirmi- 
ties of age; and David, the king’s uncle, was elevated to 
that dignity.t 

Soon after another synod was assembled at Brevi in 
Wales, the Britons having retired from England. The 
Pelagian controversy still existed, and the subject was de- 
bated in this council. Some authors state, that this was 
the council at which Dubritius resigned the archiepiscopal 
see, There is much confusion, however, in the accounts of 
this period. The bishops, abbots, lords, and people were 
present." Again it is stated that the synod of Brevi met 
A.D. 519; and that David was now appointed to succeed 
Dubritius, who had resigned three years before. This sup- 
position reconciles the two accounts. Dubritius may have 
resigned in 516, and David may have been appointed at 
Brevi in 519. It was at this council that David removed 
his see from Caer-Leon to Meneyia, now called St. David’s.¥ 

The synod of Victory was held a.p. 529, in which the 
decrees of the former council were read and confirmed by 
the bishops and others who were assembled. New canons 


* Spelman, i. 60, 61; Labb. et Coss. iv. 1562; Hody, 15; Wilkins, i. 7, 8. 

u Hody, 16; Collier, i. 58. 

Y Spelman, i. 61; Labb, et Coss. iv. 1590; Collier, i, 58 ; Cressy, 236- 
242 ; Stillingfleet’s Origin. Brit. 357, 858 ; Wilkins, i. 8, 
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also were made for the government of the British Churches. 
It is said that these two synods were the rule and standard 
for the whole British Church, and that copies of their pro- 
ceedings were transmitted to all the bishops.” 

We now pass over a considerable interval without any 
notice of a national or provincial council. One is men- 
tioned, indeed, in 555, but the place is not specified, nor 
does Spelman allude to any such council. During the 
period which intervened between the retreat of the Britons 
into Wales, and the arrival of Augustine, the councils 
were held in Wales; though the Archbishops of London 
and York continued to reside in their respective sees long 
after the Saxons had taken possession of the country. 

' A synod was convened at Llandaff, under Oudoceus 
the bishop. Maurice, king of Glamorganshire, had been 
guilty of murder, and he was excommunicated by the 
council. When he solicited that he might be restored 
to the communion of the Church, the bishop, having im- 
posed a penance, to which the king submitted, removed 
the excommunication.yY A second synod was also sum- 
moned by the same prelate, at which King Morcant and 
his uncle Frioc solemnly agreed, that if either should slay 
the other, the survivor should yield up his dominions, 
Soon after Frioc was assassinated by Morcant, who, either 
from policy or from compunction, came to Oudoceus offer- 
ing to make satisfaction. It was resolved, that it was un- 
desirable for the king to retire from his dominions; he 
was therefore released from his pledge of perpetual banish- 
ment, and certain penances, to which he promised to sub- 
mit, were substituted.2 The same prelate also is said to 
have convened a third council at the same place, at which 
Guidnarth, a British prince, was excommunicated. At 


Ww Hody, 17; Collier, i. 58; Rapin, i. 56 ; Stillingfleet’s Orig. Brit. 359 ; 
Wilkins, i. 8; Wilkins considers the year uncertain. 

x Labb. et Coss. v. 1852, App. 

y Spelman, i. 62; Labb. et Coss. v. 828, 829; Collier, i. 59. 

2 Spelman, i. 63; Labb. et Coss. v. 829; Collier, i. 59, 60. 
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the end of three years he came to the bishop to solicit his 
restoration to the communion of the Church, when he was 
sent by Oudoceus to the archbishop of Brittany for a year: 
but returning before the expiration of the time, the bishop 
refused to remove the excommunication. Soon after Ou- 
doceus died, and Guidnarth was absolved by his successor 
in the see of Llandaff. 

These were the only councils prior to the arrival of 
Augustine, a.p. 596. The Archbishops of London and 
York, who continued for a long time in their sees, not- 
withstanding the tyranny of the Saxons, retired at length 
from the persecution to their brethren in Wales. Their 
retirement took place a.p. 587, only nine years before the 
mission of Augustine. 

It would be foreign to my purpose to enter into many 
particulars respecting the state of religion in Britain before 
the arrival of Augustine; but we may remark that the 
Church of that period was quite independent of Rome, 
though Romanist writers assert the contrary. In the 
various councils, the proceedings of which have been already 
detailed, there is no allusion to Rome, nor to the claims 
of the Romish see. In short, it is evident, not only that 
the British Church had never heard of such a claim, but 
also that it had not been put forth by Rome herself. 
Romanists, in order to establish the claim which they now 
advance, should shew that the Church of Rome always 
asserted it. Not the slightest traces even of the claim are 
to be found in the history of the British Church prior to 
the arrival of Augustine. Had the claim been asserted, it 
is not probable that it would entirely have been passed 
over in the narratives of those times. 


a Spelman, i. 63, 64; Labb. et Coss. v. 830, 831. These Councils are 
placed by Spelman about the year 560; but it is more probable that they 
were held several years later, after the arrival of Augustine, Usher states 
that Oudoceus was sent to the Archbishop of Canterbury for consecration : 
this circumstance would therefore fix them ata later period. Usher's Reli- 
gion of Ancient Irish, ed. 1684, p. 61; Wilkins, i. 17,18. 
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British bishops were present at the Councils of Arles, 
A.D. 314; Nice, a.p. 325; Sardica, a.p. 347; and Ari- 
minum, a.p. 359; but neither the British nor the other 
assembled prelates considered that the authority of the 
Bishop of Rome was superior to that of another bishop. 
Some of the canons of the Council of Arles are totally at 
variance with the claims of the Papal See. The words of 
the letter in which the decisions were communicated to the 
Bishop of Rome are most remarkable: ‘ Quid decreveri- 
mus communi concilio charitati tue significamus, ut omnes 
sciant quid in futurum observare debeant.”’ Such a style 
could not have been adopted, if the council had considered 
that the Bishop of Rome had a claim to greater authority 
than themselves. They tell the Roman bishop that certain 
matters were settled, and they inform him in order that he 
might make them public.° There is nothing like submis- 
sion to his authority in this communication. The same 
remark will apply to the other councils at which British 
bishops were present.? By the Council of Sardica, which, 
like the rest, was called by the emperor, the Bishop of 
Rome is styled frater et consacerdos noster.© In fact, the 
whole proceedings of those times prove that the claims of 
Rome were neither admitted nor advanced. We may, in- 
deed, affirm that the supremacy was an invention of later 
date, the consequence of ambition in the Bishops of Rome. 

Subsequent to the retirement of the two archbishops 
into Wales, a.p. 587, the British Church was reduced to 
a very low state. Her spiritual fathers were removed in 
‘consequence of the Saxon persecution ; but we are not to 
imagine that all the British Christians quitted the country. 
We have the most direct and unquestionable testimony, 


b Spelman, tom. i. 40 ; Labb. et Coss. tom, i, 1427. 

¢ Collier, i. 27, 28. 

4 Stillingfleet, 91, 98; Usher, Brit. Eccles. Hist. 105; Bar. An. 347, 5; 
Collier, i. 29. 
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that large numbers continued in the land and submitted to 
their Saxon invaders. By them the light of the Gospel was 
preserved in almost every part of the country, though, from 
the absence of the bishops and from the persecution of the 
Saxons, the visible form of a Church was not maintained. 
Large numbers of the Britons appear to have submitted to 
the West Saxons especially. Of those who yielded, not a 
few remained constant in the faith, preaching the Gospel 
to their conquerors. It appears that Offa, a Saxon of the 
royal blood, was converted by the instrumentality of some . 
pious Britons. Some, probably animated by a missionary 
spirit, remained in their own country for the express pur- 
pose of attempting the conversion of the Saxons. Though, 
therefore, they could not preserve the outward appearance 
of a Church, they kept the faith once delivered to the saints. 
They acted as leaven among their conquerors, of whom 
many were converted by those whom they had subdued in 
war. Bysuch means the path of Augustine was made easy: 
for on his arrival he found many professors of the Gospel, 
and some even in the court of the King of Kent.2 We 
have the testimony of Bede to the fact that there were 
seven bishops in Britain; and a large body of monks at 
Bangor, besides many learned men.! 


& Collier, i. 63. 4 Bede, lib. ii. cap, 2. 
i Godwin, 37, 38, 40 ; Wharton's Ang. Sac. i. 187; Stillingfleet, 354; Col- 
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CHAPTER II. 


A.D. 596-1066, 


Augustine — Saxons — King Ethelbert— Augustine appointed Archbishop — 
Questions sent to Gregory— Council or Conference with British Bishops 
—Synod of Whitby ; Hertford; at Rome, on English affairs; Hatfield ; 
Becanceld ; Berghamsted ; Osterfield ; Cloveshoo ; Calcuith; Finchenall ; 
Finchall ; Cloveshoo; Calcuith; Winchester; Llandaff; Greatlea ; London 
— State of Religion prior to the Norman Conquest. 


In the preceding chapter we have seen the Britons driven 
into Wales, and their land seized by their conquerors, 
We have seen the British Church, not extirpated, but so 
depressed, that the bishops were compelled to quit their 
flocks. Under these circumstances Augustine arrived on 
the coast of Kent.. As my object is to confine myself espe- 
cially to ecclesiastical councils, I shall not detail the par- 
ticulars which led to Augustine’s mission to England. He 
arrived, being sent by Gregory, bishop of Rome, a.p. 596. 
That both Gregory and Augustine were animated with zeal 
for the cause of Christ, no unprejudiced person will deny. 
I admit, therefore, most freely, that the prelate and the 
missionary were anxious for the conversion of the Saxons ; 
but this admission is not to be construed into an approval 
of all the means adopted by Augustine for the furtherance 


of his object, much less into an acknowledgment of the 


claims of the Roman see to a supremacy over the Anglican 
Church. At this time the Bishops of Rome were disposed 
to push their pretensions to an unwarrantable extent, but 
still they had not yet claimed a supremacy over all Churches. 
Nay, Gregory himself actually condemned the Patriarch of 
Constantinople for assuming the title of Universal Bishop ; 
so that Gregory is one of the strongest testimonies against 
the antiquity of the papal claim. Undoubtedly Gregory 
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and Augustine put forth claims which could not be sub- 
stantiated; but they were not those of the Bishops of Rome 
of subsequent ages: they were rather grounded on the 
notion of a patriarchal than a pontifical power: so that a 
grand distinction must be made between the pretensions of 
Gregory and those which were advanced by his successors 
in later times. Even the Anglo-Saxon Church refused to 
yield subjection to the exorbitant demands of subsequent 
popes, though they were ready to acknowledge the primacy 
of the Romish see, or its patriarchal privileges, as explained 
by Augustine. 

The work of evangelising the Saxons was shared be- 
tween Augustine and the British Christians. I would by 
no means detract from the reputation of Augustine. He 
was an instrument of great good; but it would be unjust 
not to award a due share of the merit of the work to the 
British Christians. 

‘‘ Besides the especial co-operation and blessing with 
which God ever accompanies the propagation of truth and 
holiness, there was a confluence of many outward causes 
in the conversion of the Saxons.” 

‘* The Britons, who had escaped the fury of the Saxons, 
had, before the coming of Augustine, so far recovered 
themselves, that, under a wise and regular discipline, they 
had re-established their Church, and regained some part 
of the glory which they had lost by the conquest of the 
Saxons; for though God thought fit to lay his heavy hand 
upon them, yet He preserved such noble remains of the 
British Church and nation, that the marks of his mercy 
and goodness, in their preservation and future settlements, 
are no less visible than those of his anger and justice, in 
their punishment.”> Other influences also existed before 
the coming of Augustine, such as the Saxon alliances with 
the Scots and Picts, who were Christians; so that the 
same writer observes, ‘‘ It is reasonable to think that their 


a Inett's Origines Anglicanee, i. 7. > Ibid. i. 10. 
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neighbourhood and friendship with those people could not 
but give them some knowledge of the Christian religion, 
and do something towards preparing the way for it.”¢ 

Augustine was favourably received by Ethelbert, king 
of Kent, who had married a Christian princess, and could 
not be averse to the Christian faith. His queen had been 
permitted to make a public profession of the Gospel, one 
of the British churches in Canterbury having been appro- 
priated to the use of herself and her household. Ethel- 
bert himself embraced the Gospel some time after, and 
was baptised; and within a comparatively short space his 
example was followed by some other Saxon princes. In 
consequence of the retirement of the British bishops, Au- 
gustine became the head of another line. It is, however, 
uncertain whether Augustine was consecrated in Germany 
on his way to England, or at a later period by the Bishop 
of Arles. At all events he was consecrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He was also authorised to consecrate to the 
archbishopric of York, and twelve suffragans were to be 
apportioned to each province.? 

In the year 601 Augustine submitted a series of ques- 
tions to Gregory for his decision. According to Bede 
this was immediately after his consecration. Two indi- 
viduals were sent to Rome on a special mission for that 
purpose. Gregory returned a most explicit answer to 
the whole series, though I shall confine myself to those 
which bear more or less on the questions which I have 
undertaken to discuss. Augustine asked Gregory what 
course he was to pursue in the celebration of divine ser- 
vice, since one form prevailed in the Roman Church and 
another in the Churches of Gaul. Gregory replied, that 

© Tnett’s Origines Anglicane, i. 14. 

4 [bid. i. 26; Stillingfleet’s Origines Brit. 366, 367; Bede, i. 25; Wil- 
kins, i. 16. Lingard admits that Ethelbert could not have been ignorant of 
the Gospel previous to Augustine’s arrival: “‘ It was probably the belief of 
the majority of the British slaves in his dominions.’’ Lingard’s Hist. i. 75: 


Yet other Romish writers assert that all the people were pagans. 
© Bede, lib. i. c. 27 ; Spelman, i. 95; Wilkins, i. 18, 19. 
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if Augustine discovered any thing more acceptable in 
another Church, he was-at liberty to adopt it, and that he 
might use any forms which commended themselves to his 
own judgment.£ How unlike the Church of Rome in later 
times! Where was the claim to infallibility? The ninth 
question is as follows: ‘‘ In what manner shall we treat the 
bishops of the Gauls and Britons?” Gregory replies, that 
the bishops of the Gauls were under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Arles; but he adds: “We commit all the 
bishops of the Britons to you.” Gregory had no authority 
over the British bishops; but this claim, unreasonable as 
it was, dwindles into insignificance when contrasted with 
the pretensions of the see of Rome at a later period. 
‘Thus much is evident,” says a learned writer, “ past all 
possibility of dispute, from the epistles of Gregory, that 
the pretence to an universal pastorship by a divine right 
was not so much as thought of at Rome in his time.”& No 
charge was alleged against the British Churches respecting 
a departure from the faith; on the contrary, Roman Ca- 
tholic writers admit that their creed was Catholic and or- 
thodox. The admission is made by Baronius, who, how- 
ever, adds that they were in a state of schism, because they 
did not submit to the see of Rome.® 

Gregory, with his epistle to Augustine, sent him also 
the pall, which was a robe of wool worn by the archbishop 
in the celebration of mass. It was considered as an em- 
blem of the archiepiscopal dignity, but in reality was a badge 
of slavery to the Romish see.i At least it soon began to 
be so regarded by the popes and their supporters. 

This same year, and undoubtedly in consequence of 
Gregory’s answers, Augustine sought an interview with the 


f Spelman, i. 95; Wilkins, i. 19; Labb. et Coss. v. 1610, 1611; John- 
son’s Canons, i. an. 601; Bede, lib. i. 

$ Inett’s Origines Anglicane, i. 27. 
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' Johnson’s Vade Mecum, i. 68. For many particulars respecting the 
pall, Collier may be consulted, vol. i. 68, 69. 
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prelates of the British Church. It is not easy to decide 
how the Roman prelate managed to bring about a meeting 
with the British bishops; but a conference took place be- 
tween the two parties. Two meetings are recorded, which 
may be regarded as two distinct councils, or as two sessions 
of the same council. The place of meeting was subse- 
quently designated Augustine’s Oak, the parties having 
probably assembled under a treei Though the precise 
spot cannot be ascertained, yet it is probable that it was in 
Worcestershire. It may appear singular that the British 
bishops should have so readily met Augustine; but it 
must be remembered that King Ethelbert was possessed 
of great influence in the country, and the Britons might 
not wish to excite his displeasure unnecessarily by refusing 
to assemble for a mutual conference. At the first meet- 
ing, which was attended by the British bishops and many 
learned men from their monasteries, Augustine demanded 
their submission to the see of Rome. Three points were 
especially insisted on,—first, conformity to the Roman 
practice in the celebration of Easter; secondly, in the 
ministration of baptism; thirdly, that they should unite 
with the Roman missionaries in preaching the Gospel to 
the Saxons. I shall not notice the particulars respecting 
the alleged miracle, but merely remark that the British 
bishops declined to give an answer, and requested another 
conference. 


J Spelman,i. 104. ‘In aliis nostris authoribus expresse scribitur 4ugus- 
tini-ac, et apud Cestrensem hodierna dialecto Augustinss-oc; sed ubinam 
habetur incertum est. Jn confinio (inquit Huntintonius) Wicciorum et Occiden- 
talium Saxonum, id est, Wigornensium et Herefordensium. Nec hoc me ex- 
pedit, ni forte villa Ausric in Wigornie margine versus Herefordie comi- 
tatum, que contracte dicitur pro Austinsric, id est, Augustini ditio, lucis 
aliquid in re dubia ferat. Et videtur locus sine dubio esse in Wigornia, nam 
et ipsa hee synodus, alias ab authoribus Wigornensis dicitur.’’ Spelman, i. 
107. Stillingfleet’s Orig. Brit. 367; Wilkins, i. 24, 25; Nash’s Worcester- 
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At the next meeting, at which seven British bishops 
were present, the same demands were repeated by Au- 
gustine. He told them, that though they practised many 
ceremonies which were different from those of the Church 
of Rome, he would be content with their obedience in the 
three points which had been previously specified. The 
British prelates replied, that they could not comply in 
either case; that they could not depart from their own 
customs, nor own him as their superior.! It is remarkable 
that the Archbishop of St. David’s was not at the council, 
though all his suffragans were present. The cause of his 
absence has not been assigned; but Spelman with great 
probability suggests that he might decline attending, “ne 
metropoliticam suam dignitatem peregrino in provincia sua 
contra canones subderet metropolitano.’”™ 

It may be asked, why did not the British bishops yield 
to Augustine in points of indifference? The truth is, 
Augustine demanded submission as a right, and to have 
yielded would have been an acknowledgment of that right. 
He did not meet them on equal terms, nor for the purpose 
of a friendly arrangement of the various points at issue 
between them. It is easy, too, to assign a reason for their 
not uniting with Augustine in promoting the conversion of 
the Saxons. The British viewed the Saxons as usurpers; 
and though many individuals assisted, as has been already 
mentioned, in evangelising their conquerors, yet it was not 
to be expected that the Britons could concur in the work 
as a Church, since such a proceeding would have been an 
acknowledgment of the Saxon rule." Upon ‘the whole, 
therefore, we cannot but conclude that the British bishops 
pursued a wise and prudent course in their intercourse 
with the Romish missionary. 


! Bede, lib. ii. c. 2. m Spelman, i. 106. 
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A council, of which little is known, was held a.p. 
605, at which certain privileges were conferred on a 
monastery founded by Augustine ;° and another a.p. 
617, in which the bishops, in consequence of the cruelty 
and apostasy of the Saxons, resolved to retire from the 
country.P It appears that some acted on this determina- 
tion; but it is alleged that Laurentius was prevented by 
a miracle from following the example of Mellitus and 
Justus.4 

The conversion of the Saxons was, however, attempted 
both by the Romish missionaries and by the British Chris- 
tians. Little, indeed, had been accomplished by Augustine 
at the time of his death, a.p. 604; but subsequently many 
Christian ministers from Rome, and from the Britons and 
the Scots, were employed in the work. That the Saxons 
were converted by missionaries from different Churches is 
evident from the fact that different usages prevailed in dif- 
ferent places.‘ Two years after Augustine’s death, Boni- 
face, the Roman bishop, assumed that title, which his pre- 
decessor Gregory had condemned; but the claim was not 
acknowledged by the Saxon princes. It became, there- 
fore, the policy of the Romish adherents in England to 
attempt to reduce the British, and those Saxons who con- 
formed to the usages of the British Churches, to obedience 
to the see of Rome. This was the policy of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, as the leaders of the Romish party.§ 
Laurentius, who succeeded Augustine, laboured hard to 
induce the British and Scottish clergy to adopt the Romish 
usages, especially respecting the observance of Kaster.* 
The Romanists felt that the difference of rites and cere- 
monies would involve the condemnation of their preten- 
sions to universal sovereignty, since the fact afforded the 
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most conclusive evidence that the Churches, from which 
the Britons had received the Gospel, were not subject to 
Rome. 

The synod of Whitby was convened a.p. 664, for the 
purpose of bringing the British Churches to conformity 
with Rome. The subjects of discussion were the same as 
in the preceding council, namely, the Easter festival, with 
some other observances, but that of the tonswre was added 
to the number: “In qua acerrime contenditur de ritu 
celebrandi paschatis, de tonsure sacerdotum, et de aliis 
rebus ecclesiasticis.”"" Several bishops were present from 
the Romish and the British Churches. Oswy, the king of 
Northumberland, by whose means the council was con- 
vened, commanded Colman to explain the customs of the 
British Christians. This prelate stated, that he observed 
the same method of keeping the Easter festival as was 
practised by those who sent him hither as a bishop, which 
had been received from St. J ohn, and handed down from 
their forefathers. Wilfrid was the speaker on the other 
side. He stated that they followed the practice of Rome, 
Italy, France, Greece, Asia, and Africa, and that the Britons 
and the Picts alone adopted a different custom.Y Both 
parties having been heard, the king declared in favour of 
the Roman method of keeping Easter, and also of the 
tonsure.~ Oswy’s reason for his decision is remarkable, 
and shews that the progress of superstition had been rapid. 
It was this, that as St. Peter kept the door of heaven, he 
dared not contradict him, lest when he came thither the 
Apostle should refuse him an entrance.¥ It was not pre- 
tended, however, that the Bishop of Rome, or the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had any jurisdiction or authority 
over the Churches in the north of England; nor is it pro- 

"Spelman, i 145. 
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bable that, had any such claim been asserted, King Oswy 
would have complied so readily with the Roman cus- 
toms.¥ 

In consequence of these disputes, the more powerful’ 
of the Saxon sovereigns agreed to choose a proper person 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, who should go to Rome for 
consecration, and then establish the Romish discipline in 
England. For this purpose a native was selected; but he 
was suddenly removed by death. Under these circum- 
stances Pope Vitalian selected Theodore, a Greek, for that 
important post, who, arriving in England the next year, 
soon gained the favour of the Saxon monarchs. At the 
same time they did not recognise the papal authority. 
Theodore, therefore, was the first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to whom all England submitted. 

Theodore convened a synod of several bishops and pres- 
byters at Hertford, a.p. 673. The bishops of the East 
Angles, Rochester, the West Saxons, and the Mercians 
were present, and Wilfrid, archbishop of York, sent his 
proxies. The British bishops were not present. A book 
of canons was submitted to the synod by Theodore, whose 
aim was to settle the Anglican Church according to the 
Roman model. It is uncertain whether these canons were 
merely transcribed from ancient councils, or whether they 
were drawn up by Theodore. Some have thought that 
they were taken from the decrees of the Council of Chal- 
cedon, while others view them as his own productions.@ 
Ten canons were selected and approved by the council. 
The first relates to the much-agitated question of Easter, 
and decides that the festival should be kept on the first 
Sunday after the full moon. The others refer to matters 
connected with the conduct of the clergy in general. It 
is observed by Wake, that the discipline of the Church 
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was settled in this synod.» Presbyters were present in this 
assembly ; but their precise powers cannot be ascertained. 

Baronius ascribes the calling of this council to the 
pope, asserting that Theodore acted as his legate. Bede, 
on the other hand, distinctly asserts that it was called by 
the archbishop. It is more probable that it was sum- 
moned by authority of the Saxon princes. 

Within a short space a dispute arose between Theodore 
and Wilfrid, bishop of York, who was banished by the king 
of Northumberland, as it is alleged, for refusing to submit 
- to the canons enacted in the council, though his banish- 
ment is by some ascribed to other causes.t Wilfrid pro- 
ceeded to Rome to submit his case to the pope, who was 
making arrangements for holding the sixth general council, 
summoned by the emperor to meet at Constantinople. 
The pope, therefore, called a synod at Rome or a consis- 
tory, consisting of the incumbents of parishes in the ancient 
city, who formed a sort of council, as the cardinals did in 
later ages. By some it has been thought that they had 
been summoned to Rome to receive instructions prepara- 
tory to the general council; while others have asserted 
that they were the bishops of the neighbouring provinces, 
who were always called together on extraordinary occa- 
sions.© The Roman pontiff stated that he had summoned 
the council for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the state of the Church in Britain. Theodore had wished 
to appoint several bishops in the north by dividing the 
see of York, which was opposed by Wilfrid. The council 
decided in favour of 'Theodore’s proposal; and John, pre- 
centor of the Church of St. Peter, was the bearer of the 
decree to the archbishop.‘ 

Two abstracts of a council at Rome are given by Spel- 
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man: and there is a question whether they were two se- 
parate councils, or two sessions of the same. “‘ Videtur 
igitur neutrum exemplar integrum exhibere concilium, sed 
vel diversam ejusdem sessionem comprehendere: vel pro 
arbitrio transcribentium, alterum illud prosequi quod so- 
lummodo ad Wilfridem spectat, alterum illud solum quod 
totius interest Ecclesize Britannia.” Johnson remarks 
upon this: ‘“‘ But I am so far from being of this opinion, 
that I look upon them as contradictory to each other; 
and have inserted them as a plain instance of Romish 
infallibility in opposition to itself. If, as is probable, the 
bishops and others that sat in both assemblies were the 
same, this self-opposition is still more gross and shameful.’ 
At this time one hundred and twenty-five bishops were 
assembled at Rome preparatory to the council at Constan- 
tinople; but the affairs of the English Church were con- 
sidered in a council comprised of individuals from the 
neighbouring dioceses. Johnson supposes that as the great 
assembly had commenced its business, the council respect- 
ing Britain was held on a non-synodical day.i In both of 
these synods the state of the Church in England was con- 
sidered. A decree was enacted in Wilfrid’s favour. He 
was to be restored to his see, though the council had pre- 
viously justified Theodore. Wilfrid was also admitted to 
take his seat in the council, on which account some papal 
writers call him a legate from England. The notion is, 
however, absurd; for so far from being a legate to repre- 
sent the English Church at Rome, he was at enmity with 
Theodore and the English bishops.) Wilfrid hastened back 
to England; but Theodore disregarded the sentence of the 
council ; a circumstance which proves that the authority 
of the pope was not regarded even by those who were in 
communion with Rome. The king of Northumberland also 
supported the views of Theodore ; for instead of restoring 
Wilfrid, he cast him into prison.« 
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The Church was troubled by the heresy of the Mono- 
thelites, who asserted that there was only one will and 
operation in Christ, so that the distinction of natures was 
destroyed. This heresy led to the sixth general council al- 
ready mentioned at Constantinople; and in order to check 
it in England a synod was convened, a.p. 680, at Hat- 
field, under Theodore, the archbishop, by the command or 
consent of the Saxon sovereigns. It was one of the most 
important councils in the early history of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. Theodore and the assembled prelates declared 
their belief in the great doctrines of the Gospel in accord- 
ance with the decisions of the first five general councils, 
specifying for what purposes they were especially called. 
They also received the epistles of Ibas, and the Roman 
synod under Martin the First, which was summoned against 
the same heresy. The decisions of this council had been 
brought over by command of Agatho. The closing words 
of the synod at Hatfield are very remarkable. In allusion 
to the decrees and decisions of the councils previously men- 
tioned, they observe: ‘‘Suscipimus et glorificamus Domi- 
num nostrum Ihesum Christum, sicut isti glorificaverunt, 
nihil addentes vel substrahentes ; et anathematizamus corde 
et ore quos anathematizaverunt, et quos susceperunt sus- 
cipimus.”! Thus they settled the faith of the Church, ad- 
mitting the decisions of the first five general councils ; so 
that it is clear, at this period the faith of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church was the same as that of the Anglican Church at the 
present time, since we recognise and receive the decisions 
of the councils specified at the synod of Hatfield.™ 

Another synod was convened by Theodore, a.p. 685, 
near the river Alne, at Twiford, at which seven bishops 
were present. It was at this synod that St. Cuthbert was 
chosen to the episcopal office.® 
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The Saxon nations were now generally converted to 
Christianity ; and the doctrines of the Church were fixed 
by the council of Hatfield. Theodore died a.p. 690. About 
this time the Church in England became more closely con- 
nected with the State; and therefore we find the Saxon 
princes issuing laws which related as well to ecclesias- 
tical as to civil matters. Of this character were the laws 
of Ina, king of the West Saxons, a.p. 693, eleven in num- 
ber, which relate especially to the Church, and were cal- 
culated to advance her interests.° 

In the year 692 or 694, a council met at Becanceld, 
Withred, king of Kent, presiding, the archbishop and his 
suffragans being present, besides presbyters.P The king 
declared his views respecting the Church in several points 
of importance. ‘In quo Ecclesiz liber fiunt ab omni 
tributo et exactione seculari, earumque res a laicorum jure 
et injuria eximuntur.” Withred’s signature stands first, 
then the archbishop’s.4 

A council was held at Berghamstead, a.p. 696 or 697, 
at which the king, the archbishop and bishops, with some 
of the inferior clergy, and certain individuals from among 
the laity, were present. The decrees or decisions, twenty- 
eight in number, are called the Dooms of King Withred. 
By these laws the Church is exempted from the payment 
of taxes. Some of them also relate to the regulation of 
the public morals.* ; 


© Spelman, i. 182-188; Johnson, an, 693; Wilkins, i. 58, 59; Fuller, 
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With the exception of a few meetings or councils, the 
intercourse of the British bishops with the Anglo-Saxon 
Church had been but slight; but at the close of this cen- 
tury, or at the commencement of the next, Adhelm, abbot 
of Malmsbury, was appointed to write against the Britons 
on the question of the Easter festival. So great, it is 
said, was his success, that many submitted to the Roman 
method. Adhelm appears to have been selected for the 
task by a council.s 

In 701 or 705 a council was assembled at Osterfield 
by Alfrid, king of the Northumbrians, in which Wilfrid 
was summoned to appear to answer to certain charges. 
He had declined to submit to the canons of Theodore; 
and on his intimation of an appeal to Rome, he was de- 
prived by the synod of his bishopric. Wilfrid charged 
the council with despising the apostolic see for two-and- 
twenty years, while they had preferred the canons of 
Theodore.t The synod, however, declared that the see of 
Rome could not interfere with an Anglican council; so 
that, at this period, the Church in England, though con- 
nected with Rome, did not admit the papal supremacy. 
The king and the archbishop told Wilfrid, that his appeal 
to Rome had justified their decision. They proceeded, 
therefore, to excommunicate him and his followers. Mes- 
sengers also were sent to Rome to explain their conduct 
to the pope. One of their charges against Wilfrid was, 
that he had refused to submit to the sentence of the arch- 
bishop and the synod. It was declared by the council, 
that their decrees could not be altered by the apostolic 
see," 

Wilfrid was received with favour at Rome, and the 
Pope recommended his restoration to his see. Some few 
years afterwards, when the feeling against him was some- 
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what softened, the Archbishop of Canterbury went into 
Northumberland, and requested the king, Alfrid’s suc- 
cessor, to assemble a council to decide on the case of 
Wilfrid. A council was accordingly assembled near the 
river Midd, in that kingdom. The archbishop stated the 
wishes of the pope respecting Wilfrid’s restoration; but 
the council replied, that they saw no reasons for revers- 
ing the decisions of Theodore. At this time, it is said, 
the Abbess Elfledi, King Alfrid’s sister, communicated to 
the council, that her brother, on his dying bed, had made 
a vow to restore Wilfrid, in the event of his recovery 
from his sickness. The circumstance produced such an 
impression on the council, that a compromise was effected, 
and Wilfrid was restored.Y Thus the persuasions of a 
woman were of more avail than the commands of the pope. 
The whole circumstances, however, related by the abbess 
have the appearance of an imposition. It seems to have 
been practised for the purpose of procuring a decision in 
Wilfrid’s favour: yet it is clear that at this time the 
Anglican Church was independent of Rome. 

It appears that a council was held, though the place 
is not known, under Ina, king of the West Saxons, in 
which the see of the West Saxons was divided. But it is 
difficult to determine any thing respecting it.” 

A curious circumstance is recorded, connected with 
this period, of Egwin, bishop of Worcester. It is to this 
effect :—Egwin alleged that he was directed, in a vision, 
to set up the image of the Virgin in his cathedral. In 
consequence of a dispute, an appeal was made to the pope, 
before whom Egwin related the particulars of his vision. 
Constantine, the pope, sent a legate into Britain to con- 
vene a synod, which, it is stated, met at London, a.p. 712, 
and enacted canons in favour of the worship of images 


VY Wilkins, i. 67; Labb. vi. 1389; Collier, i. 119; Inett, i. 144; Bede, 
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and the celibacy of the clergy. Such is an outline of the 
story.x There is, however, every reason to believe that 
the whole is a fabrication. It is remarkable, too, that it 
is rejected by some Romanists, as well as by Protestants, 
though on widely different grounds. By the former it is 
rejected on the ground that image-worship is of earlier 
date, and that it was introduced by Augustine into the An- 
glican Church, being the received practice ; by the latter it 
is rejected on the ground that the evidence is insufficient 
and contradictory. Itis rejected by Baronius and Cressy.¥ 

During several years, the particulars of the Anglican 
synods are very scanty. But one appears to have been 
assembled at Cloveshoo, a.p. 742, at which Ethelbald, 
king of the Mercians, presided. At this synod the privi- 
leges of King Withred to the Church of Kent were ex- 
tended to the Church of Mercia. Some writers have 
supposed that this was the synod of 747; but there 
appears to be no sufficient reason to doubt that a council 
was assembled in 742.7 

At all events a most important council was convened 
at Cloveshoo in 747. Boniface, an Englishman, and arch- 
bishop of Mentz, as well as legate from the pope to the 
Germans, wrote a letter to Ethelbald, king of Mercia, in 
which he censures him for his immorality and for sacrilege. 
He also addressed another letter to Cuthbert, archbishop 
of Canterbury, with a copy of the canons of a synod at 
Augsburg. The first of these canons is remarkable, as 
shewing the progress of Rome towards supremacy. ‘ De- 
crevimus hee in nostro synodali conventu, et confessi 
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sumus fidem catholicam et unitatem et subjectionem Ro- 
manz Ecclesie fine tenus vite nostre velle servare, Sanc- 
to Petro et vicario ejus velle subjici, synodum per omnes 
annos congregare metropolitanos pallia ab illa sede querere, 
et per omnia precepta Sancti Petri canonice sequi deside- 
rare, ut inter oves sibi commendatas numerentur; et iste 
confessioni universi consensimus et subscripsimus.”> It 
is very remarkable that such a decree should have been 
enacted in a provincial council before the see of Rome had 
put forth its absolute claim to supremacy. The pall, of 
which mention is made, was regarded by Romanists as a 
badge of subjection to Rome. 

About this time the province of Canterbury, which 
hitherto had comprehended all England, was divided, ac- 
cording to the original intention of Gregory and Augus- 
tine. Egbert was, therefore, promoted to the see of York 
as a metropolitan. 

King Ethelbald presided in this council at Cloveshoo. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, with eleven bishops and 
several presbyters, were present. No less than thirty 
canons were framed. Many of them would be creditable 
to any council at any period. By the first, it was deter- 
mined that the ancient canons should be observed ; which 
seems to have been directed against the above-mentioned 
German decree. By the tenth, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Creed were commanded to be taught in the vulgar tongue. 
In some things the council adopted the canons of Augsburg, 
which had been sent by Boniface ; but in the most impor- 
tant particulars they departed from them. “In the first 
and main part they desert it. I mean in this, that they 
profess no subjection to the pope, nor make any recog- 
nition of his sovereign authority, as they in Germany had 
done..”¢ The decisions were communicated by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to Boniface. It is observable that 

b Spelman, i. 232-242; Labb. et Coss. vi. 1565, 1566; Collier, i, 128, 
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the German council made the unity of the Church to con- 
sist in subjection to the pope; but at Cloveshoo the An- 
glican Church decided otherwise.4 

After a considerable interval, a council met at Calcuith, 
A.D. 787. Some authorities place it in 785.¢ Hitherto 
the Anglican Church, as is evident from the proceedings 
of the council at Cloveshoo, had resisted the encroach- 
ments of the papal see; but two bishops came over from 
Rome at this time to be present at Calcuith, bringing with 
them certain canons which had been framed at Rome. 
They had, indeed, been subscribed previously in a North- 
umbrian synod, and now they were signed by Offa, king 
of the Mercians, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and twelve 
bishops, besides abbots and nobles. The bishops, who ap- 
peared as legates from the pope, affirmed that they were 
the first priests who had come over from Rome since Au- 
gustine. ‘‘ And it were to be wished,” says Johnson, 
“they had been the last too that came upon such an 
errand.” He adds, “It is evident the legates had all ready 
drawn, and put neither the ecclesiastics nor seculars to the 
trouble of debating any single point. Both councils sub- 
scribe to the same form of words, which is too sad an evi- 
dence of the tame implicit faith of the Church and State 
at this time of day.” At the same time it may be re- 
marked that the Saxon sovereigns and bishops did not re- 
cognise the pope’s claims, though they appear to have 
submitted to his legates, nor did the canons involve any 
subjection to the see of Rome. The first canon alone 
bears on the subject, and it merely enjoins the faith of 
the Nicene and of the six general councils. In the tenth 
these words occur, “ Let bread be offered by the faithful, 
not crusts; and they prove that the people brought their 
own bread to the communion, and consequently the notion 
of transubstantiation could not have been entertained at 
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that time. It was only by gradual advances that Rome 
succeeded in establishing her authority over the Anglican 
Church.‘ 

Two synods are mentioned by Spelman in the year 
788, at Finchenall and Acley, of which, however, little is 
known.® 

Besides the archiepiscopal see of York, another was 
erected at Lichfield. This city was raised to that dignity 
by Offa, king of the Mercians, who disliked the depend- 
ence of the Church in his dominions on the see of Can- 
terbury. He therefore procured the pall from the pope 
for an archbishop of Lichfield. A curious state of things 
existed during the Heptarchy. There were several inde- 
pendent kingdoms; yet all acknowledged the metropolitan 
power of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, until 
Offa procured the establishment of a third archiepiscopal 
see, which, however, subsisted but a short time.» A pro- 
vincial council was convened at Verulam, a.p. 793, by 
Offa and his metropolitan, to decree certain honours to the 
memory of St. Alban, the proto-martyr of the Britons. 
Such was the origin of the monastery at St. Albans.i The 
next year another synod was held at Calcuith, in the king- 
dom of Mercia, at which several bishops, besides nobles, 
were present. It was convened for the same purpose as 
the preceding, as was also a third at the same place during 
the same year. 

In the year 798 or 799 a synod was held at Finchall, 
under the Archbishop of York. The Easter question was 
discussed, and the first five general councils were recog- 
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nised, their canons and decrees being received by the 
-synod: “‘Suscipimus sanctas et universales quinque synodos 
beatorum et Deo acceptabilium patrum, sicut presentis 
libri continet textus,” &c.- As yet, therefore, no very 
material change had been effected in the doctrines of the 
Anglican Church. Another synod appears to have assem- 
bled during the same year, at Becanceld, and another at 
Cloveshoo, a.p. 800.! 

A council met at Cloveshoo in 803, at which the arch- 
bishopric of Lichfield was abolished, the bishop being re- 
duced to a suffragan of the see of Canterbury, all the 
rights and privileges of the church of Canterbury being 
confirmed. Certain chronological difficulties existed re- 
specting this council: but while Johnson was engaged in 
his laborious task of preparing his useful work for the 
press, a copy of the proceedings of this council was sent 
to him, which had been accidentally discovered in the 
Cottonian Library. The difficulties were now removed, 
since the names and circumstances which had created 
them did not exist in the newly-discovered manuscript. 
He therefore followed this copy in his translation; but 
he has pointed out its variations from Spelman." The 
reasons for confirming the see of Canterbury in certain 
privileges were these: that the Gospel was first preached 
and holy baptism administered in that city by Augustine. 
A remarkable clause occurs in the account of the coun- 
cil’s proceedings: “‘ We do by consent and license of our 
apostolical lord, Pope Leo, forbid the charter sent from 
the see of Rome by Pope Adrian, and the pall, and the 
see archiepiscopal in the monastery of Lichfield, to be 
of any validity, because gotten by surreption and insincere 
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suggestions.”" The see of Rome did not claim infalli- 
bility at that time. 

_A synod was assembled at Calcuith by Kenulph, the 
king of the Mercians, a.p. 816, at which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury presided. Eleven canons were framed and 
enacted by this council. The second prescribes the cere- 
monies for the consecration of a church; among other 
things, it is enjoined that the consecrated elements be laid 
up among the other relics, which were used on such oc- 
casions ; so that the elements and the relics of saints are 
placed on a level. This circumstance, though it may prove 
that the Anglican Church had imbibed certain erroneous 
views respecting relics, shews that at this time our ances- 
tors had no idea of transubstantiation. By the fifth the 
Scots were not permitted to exercise their ministry, on the 
ground that it was not known by whom they were ordained. 
The tenth ordains that prayers and alms should be offered 
after a bishop’s death in every church; and that thirty 
psalms should be sung for the soul of the deceased. All 
prelates and abbots were recommended to sing six hun- 
dred psalms, and cause one hundred and twenty masses 
to be said, and set at liberty three slaves.° 

Other councils appear to have been held about this 
time, of which few particulars are recorded; as one under 
Wulfred, archbishop of Canterbury, in 821; another at 
Cloveshoo, in 822, and one at the same place in 824; 
another in 833 at London, to devise means against the 
irruptions of the Danes; one in 838, and another in 851. 
Some of these, however, partook more of the character of 
parliaments than synods.? 
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In the year 855 a council was held at Winchester, at 
which were present the kings of the West Saxons, the 
Mercians, and the East Angles, together with the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, and their suffragans. At 
this council, Ethelwolf, the West Saxon monarch, made a 
grant of the tithe of the kingdom to the Church.’ For 
several years, councils were infrequently convened, in con- 
sequence of the troubled state of the country, arising from 
the incursions of the Danes; nor was it until the reign of 
King Alfred that they were held with freedom.t At this 
period the sovereign, however, often published laws eccle- 
siastical—a circumstance which proves that the Saxon 
kings exercised a supremacy independent of the pope. Of 
this character were Alfred’s laws, a.p. 876. In the pre- 
face, the Ten Commandments were inserted, and were thus 
actually made a part of the law of the land. It is remark- 
able, however, that the second commandment is suppressed, 
the tenth being divided into two to complete the num- 
ber.* 

During this troublous period several British councils 
were held at Llandaff, at which some of the kings were ex- 
communicated for homicide and incest. The Saxon kings 
were gradually reduced under the rule of the king of the 
West Saxons; and though some of the princes for a time 
retained their titles, yet they were tributary to Egbert. 
For some years it is difficult to trace the particulars of the 
ecclesiastical proceedings. Cressy mentions a council at 


London in 886, summoned by King Alfred, at which it is 
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said the king sharply reproved the clergy for their igno- 
rance, and that a surprising effect was produced." 

At the commencement of the tenth century, it is re- 
corded by some authors that the kingdom was placed under 
an interdict by the pope, because certain sees were not 
filled up, and that five new sees were erected by a synod 
which was summoned in consequence of the papal bull.” 
There is, however, strong reason to believe that the whole 
story is a forgery invented for the purpose of inducing the 
- belief that the pope’s power was exercised in England at 
this period. The council is alleged to have been held in 
904 or 905, when Formosus was pope. Formosus died in 
894; and Baronius, seeing the difficulty, supposes that the 
date 904 was substituted for 894." ‘This only changes, 
but does not remove, the difficulty; for if Formosus was 
alive in that year, itis as certain that King Alfred was alive 
too, and that Edward came not to the crown till six years 
after; so that it is certain that Edward and Formosus were 
not king and pope together ; but on the contrary, Formosus 
was dead at least four years before Edward came to the 
crown.’* The truth is, the practice of placing kingdoms 
under interdicts was not yet known. At present, at all 
events, the English monarchs were supreme as well in eccle- 
siastical as in civil matters. 

King Athelstan summoned a synod at Greatlea, a.p. 
928, in which certain ecclesiastical laws were framed, which 
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are known under the name of that sovereign.’ Four other 
councils are mentioned as having taken place during this 
period, at Exeter, Feversham, Thunderfield, and London.’ 
A synod was also held in Wales in 940 or 943, at which 
certain laws were enacted for the regulation of the British 
Churches.? Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, published ten 
ecclesiastical constitutions. It was resolved, ‘that the 
Church be one in faith, hope, and charity, having one head, 
which is Christ.”” There is no allusion to the Bishop of 
Rome. The ninth canon is a condemnation of the practice — 
of Rome at the present time : “‘ consent to no vain super- 
stitions, nor worship the creature more than the Creator 
with magical illusions.”” The eighth refers to the question 
of unity, and in such a way as to shew that the present 
doctrine of the Romish Church on this subject was unknown 
at that time. It makes the unity of the Church to consist 
in unity of faith, and union with Christ the head, without 
any allusion whatever to a connexion with the Bishop of 
Rome. From the whole of those laws or regulations it is 
evident that the doctrines of the present Church of Rome 
were unknown in England in the tenth century.© King 
Edmund also summoned a synod at London, a.p: 944, at 
which certain ecclesiastical laws were framed, which were 
set forth in the king’s name.¢ In the year 948 a council 
was convened at London, both the archbishops, with several 
of their suffragans, and some of the nobility, being present. 
Two synods were held in Wales in 950 and 955; and one 
at London, at which the privileges of Glastonbury were 
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confirmed. King Edgar also issued certain laws or canons 
A.D. 960 or 967. The thirty-eighth enjoins that some of 
the consecrated bread should always be ready; that care 
should be taken to prevent it from becoming stale; and — 
that, should such be the case, it should be burnt. Collier 
remarks upon this canon, ‘‘ Had the English Church been 
of the same belief with the modern Roman as to the point 
of transubstantiation; had they believed the same body 
that was born of the blessed Virgin had been present under 
the appearance of bread, and that there had been flesh and 
bones, as the Trent Catechism words it, under so foreign 
a representation, ’tis hard to imagine they would have dis- 
posed of the Eucharist in this manner.” 

Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, convened a coun- 
cil, A.D. 960, to consider the question of clerical celibacy. 
Dunstan was its powerful advocate, and the subject was 
discussed in several councils.i In 970 another met at 
London, in which the privileges granted to Glastonbury 
were confirmed, the power of conferring the pastoral staff 
on a brother elect being reserved to the king and his heirs. 
The question of celibacy was again discussed in a synod at 
Winchester, a.p. 975; and the legend is that, during the 
debate, a crucifix actually spoke in favour of Dunstan’s 
views.) This is perhaps one of the earliest on record of 

f Spelman, i. 429-435 ; Labb. et Coss. ix. 634, 687, 688; Wilkins, i. 222, 
223. In 950 we have a body of laws under the title of Presbyterorum Nor- 
thumberensium. The 85th is: “Si presbyter concubinam deserat et aliam 
accipiat, anathema sit.’’ Spelman, i. 495-502; Wilkins, i, 218-221; John- © 
son, an, 950. 

& Spelman, i. 447-476; Labb. et Coss, ix. 680-697; Wilkins, i. 225-239; 
Johnson, an. 960. 

h Collier, i. 187. These Canons contain a form of confession, which, un- 
like the method at present in use, has no allusion to the Virgin or Saints. 
The penitent is to express his belief in the Three Persons in the Blessed 
Trinity, and in the resurrection. He confesses to God and the priest ; but 
there is no, allusion to angels or saints. In the rules for fasting, the Miserere 
and Pater noster are enjoined ; but there is no mention of the Ave Maria. 

i Wilkins, i. 247-249 ; Spelman, 479-452. 

j Spelman, i. 179, 483, 490-492; Labb. et Coss. ix. 698-700, 702-706, 
791.723; Wilkins, i. 256, 261, 262; Lingard’s Hist. i. 233, 
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those tricks for which the Romish Church became after- 
wards so celebrated; for that it was a contrivance of the 
monks to promote their own cause there can be no doubt 
whatever. To attempt the exposure of such an absurd 
story would be ridiculous; yet some Romish writers pro- 
fess to believe it, and actually adduce it in favour of 
clerical celibacy. Two years after a council was held at 
Kirtlington, in Cambridgeshire; another at Calne, in 
Wiltshire, a.p. 978; and also one at Amesbury, and a 
British synod at Llandaff.« 

A council was called at Aenham in 1009, probably 
Ensham, in Oxfordshire, by King Ethelred, with the con- . 
currence of the two archbishops. It was a mixed assem- 
bly, as was common in those times: but almost all its 
proceedings related to the Church, and were managed 
by the clergy alone, who went apart for that purpose.! 
None of the peculiar doctrines of Rome are contained in 
the canons of this council except the celibacy of the clergy: 
so that, even at this time, there is no reason to believe that 
the obnoxious tenets of the Romish Church were known or 
received in England.™ Soon after another synod met at 
Haba, whose constitutions were made public as the laws 
ecclesiastical of King Ethelred.". In 1021 a council was 
assembled at Winchester under King Canute; and one at 
Llandaff, a.p. 1034, at which Mouric, king of Glamorgan- 
shire, was excommunicated for a violation of the sanctuary 
of St. Dubritius.° 


* Spelman, i. 493, 494, 502; Labb, et Coss. ix. 724, 782 ; Collier, i. 199; 
Wilkins, i, 262-264. 

' Wake's Authority, 159. 

™ Spelman, i. 510-530; Labb. et Coss. ix. 789-802 ; Johnson, an. 1009; 
Collier, i. 208 ; Wilkins, i. 285-294. : 5 

0 Spelman, i. 5380-533; Labb. et Coss, ix. 807, 808; Johnson, an. 1014; 
Wilkins, i. 295, 296. 

° Spelman, i. 534,570; Wilkins, i. 297-310, Canute published some laws 
ecclesiastical. He reigned from 1017 to 1036. Wilkins places the laws under 
the year 1033, Johnson in 1017. Wilkins, i. 299-309 ; Spelman, i, 589-571 A 
Johnson, an. 1017; Foxe, 164; Howel’s Synopsis, 60-63. 
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Between this period and the Norman Conquest, a.p. 
1066, it does not appear that any English synod was as- 
sembled: and the only matters to be noticed connected 
with the time are the Canons of lfric and the Laws 
Ecclesiastical of Edward the Confessor. There were two 
ffilfrics ; the one who was Archbishop of Canterbury from 
994 to: 1006, the other Archbishop of York from 1023 to 
1051.° 

There is some diversity of opinion respecting the date 
of Ailfric’s productions; but they must have been pub- 
lished before the middle of the eleventh century. Whar- 
ton, in his learned dissertation, contended that the author 
was Archbishop of York. In this opinion also Spelman, 
at an earlier period, was inclined to concur. But Inett 
was influenced by the ‘‘ unanimous consent of preceding 
times” to believe that they were the productions of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Yet in 1566, when Archbishop 
Parker published “The Testimonie of Antiquitie,” an 
opinion prevailed that the writer was Archbishop of York. 
Another writer, Lisle, also, in the year 1638, concurs in a 
similar opinion. Wharton’s position, that the author was 
Archbishop of York, and a different person from A#lfric, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is now universally admitted. 
Besides canons for discipline, A‘lfric also translated a body 
of homilies into the Saxon tongue for general use. These 
canons and homilies certainly contain the doctrines of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church ; and they are incontestable evidences 
against the novelties in doctrine and the pretensions of the 
Church of Rome. The Paschal Homily was published by 
Archbishop Parker. Its views are utterly opposed to the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, as well as to the other pe- 
culiar tenets of the Church of Rome. It proves that the 
Romish doctrines were not then held by the Church of 
England.? 

P Spelman, i. 572, 583, 584 ; Labb. et Coss, 1003-1008, 1020-1026; John- 
son, an, 957; Collier, i. 204 ; Wilkins, i. 250-250. 

a * A Testimonie of Antiquitie, shewing the auncient Fayth in the Church 
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Whether the canons were framed at the close of the 
tenth century, or at the commencement or middle of the 
eleventh, it is certain that they were the received doctrine 
of the Anglican Church at the period of their publication. 
They afford the most undoubted evidence against ¢ransub- 
stantiation. The twenty-seventh canon, in allusion to the 
sacramental elements, which were designated housel, has 
this remarkable passage: ‘‘That housed is Christ’s body, 
not corporally but spiritually; not the body in which he 
suffered, but that body of which he spake when he blessed 
bread and wine for housel one night before his passion, and 
said of the bread blessed, This is my body; and again of 
the wine blessed, This is my blood, that is shed for many 
for the forgiveness of sins.” This is not the doctrine of 


of England touching the Sacrament of the Body and Bloude of the Lord, here 
publikely preached, &c. &c. above 600 yeares agoe. Imprinted at London 
by John Day.’’ It is without date, but was printed in 1566. It was repub- 
lished by Lisle, together with a treatise by AZlfric on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in 1638, under the title ‘* Divers Ancient Monuments in the Saxon 
Tongue, &c.” The preface was probably the production of Parker himself ; 
Strype’s Parker, i. 472; Foxe, 1389-146; Collier, i. 208; Dissection of the 
~ Saxon Chronicle, 33, 68, 69, 76, 250. Soames’s Anglo-Saxon Church, 232- 
233; Usher, 133; Hickes’s Thesaurus, ii. 153; Wharton’s Ang. Sac. i. 125- 
135, The Homilies were publicly read by the priests instead of sermons, con- 
sequently they contain the doctrines of the then Church of England. Johnson 
says: “‘T am fully persuaded that the Homilies of Alfric are more positive 
against the doctrine of transubstantiation than the Homilies of the Church 
of England.’” Johnson's Preface, xx. Dupin admits that the views of Allfric 
were similar to those of Bertram. Cent. x. 66. It may also be remarked that 
the Virgin Mary is called simply Mary in early Saxon offices, and that there 
is no trace of prayer being addressed to her. Hickes’s Several Letters, 70. 
‘‘Thus were priest and people taught to believe in the Church of England 
toward the end of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh age.’” Usher’s 
Answer, ed. 1684, 57. ‘‘The leprosie of transubstantiation did not begin 
to spread over the body of the Church in a thousand years after Christ.’”’ 
Cosin’s History, 126; Ang. Sac. i. 251; Dupin, cent. xii. 156. 

* Johnson, an. 957 ; Inett, i, 353; Soames’s Anglo-Saxon Church, 218, 219. 
Wilkins gives the Canons, which are considered by Spelman to be of uncertain 
date, under the year 994. Johnson assigns them to the same year as Ailfric’s, 
whom, however, he makes Archbishop of Canterbury. Johnson supposes that 
they were translated by Ailfric. Confession is enjoined in order that spiritual 
advice may be obtained ; but no other benefit is mentioned. “ Probably,” 
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the present Church of Rome, but it corresponds with the 
views of the Church of England; so that the Anglo-Saxon 
Church and the Church at present are agreed on this im- 
portant point. These canons, therefore, afford decisive 
evidence against Romanism. 

With respect to the Laws Ecclesiastical of King Ed- 
ward, it may be observed, that they furnish no evidence in 
favour of Rome.’ A British synod was held at Llandaff, 
A.D. 1056 or 1059, which appears to have been the last 
council before the Norman period. 

It is therefore certain, that at the time of the Conquest, 
the faith of the Church on all important points was the 
same as at the present time. Thus we can fix upon cer- 
tain periods in our history when the peculiar tenets of 
Rome were unknown; consequently they must have been 
the invention of later ages. It is further to be remarked, 
that the councils of the Anglo-Saxon times depended not 
on the authority of the pope but on that of the prince, 
without whose consent or concurrence no important mat- 
ters were transacted." 


says Johnson, ‘“ there was no such thing as an absolution yet invented.” An. 
994; Spelman, i. 595-618; Wilkins, i. 265-282. 


s Spelman, i. 619-626 ; Johnson, an. 1064; Wilkins, i. 310-314. 
t Wilkins, i. 314; Spelman, i. 625, 626. 
« Wake’s Authority, 173. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A.D. 1066-1330. 


The Normans —Legates from Rome — Councils — Diocesan Synods — Se- 
paration of the Ecclesiastical Councils from the Civil— Anselm— Contest 
respecting Investitures — Legates permitted to hold Councils — Progress 
of the Roman power —Thomas a Becket-— Councils at this time— Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon — Councils — Langton’s Constitutions— Legantine 
Councils — Othobon’s Constitutions — Transubstautiation — Winchelsy’s 
Constitutions — Various Councils. 


Ir would be foreign to the objects contemplated in this 
work to enter into the particulars connected with the ele- 
vation of William the Conqueror to the English throne. 
That he ruled with an iron hand, both the Church and the 
Saxons could testify. For a short time, however, every 
thing proceeded quietly. He was crowned by the Arch- 
bishop of York: but it is not easy to decide why the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was not present to perform the 
ceremony. Inavery short space the king began to elevate 
Normans to the highest dignities in the Church: and as the 
pope had supported his pretensions to the throne, he now 
advanced the power of the pontiff. A scheme was concerted 
by which; at the request of the king, the pope was to send 
two legates into England. This plan was devised under 
the show of veneration for the papal see, but in reality to 
promote his own objects under the shelter of papal counte- 
nance and support. ‘“ He who well knew the just bound- 
aries of the royal power, and who through all the rest of 
his reign kept the court of Rome at a distance, determined 
for the present to take sanctuary for his oppression, and to 
cover himself under the pretence of a seeming deference 
and submission to the pretended holy chair. In order 


4 Inett, ii, 9; Dupin, cent. xi. chap. iii. p. 12. 
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thereunto he permitted the legates to do what had never 
been attempted from the first settlement of Christianity in 
the British isle, and what his successors had great reason to 
lament.” 

The legates from Rome were permitted to summon a 
council, which met at Winchester in 1070. Until now the 
king or the archbishop had exercised this privilege. In 
this synod, Stigand, the archbishop of Canterbury, was 
deposed to make way for a Norman successor. Lanfranc 
was accordingly promoted to the office, and several other 
sees were also filled with Normans.¢ Papal writers make 
a great point of the presence of the legates at this council ; 
yet it is clear that the permission on the part of the king 
was only a trick resorted to for the advancement of his own 
interests. It is also certain, that nothing was decided or 
even discussed in the council without the royal permission ; 
so that the fact of the presence of the legates cannot be 
adduced in support of the pretensions of Rome. 

Lanfranc himself convened a synod of his province at 
London during the same year, in which the Bishop of 
Worcester was deprived for insufficiency or want of learn- 
ing. A monkish legend relates that Wulstan the bishop 
said to the king, taking off his robes, ‘‘ A better man than 
thee arrayed me with these, to whom I will restore them,” 

. placing them at the same time on the tomb of Edward the 
Confessor, to whom he owed his promotion. The story 
adds, that the bishop struck his pastoral staff with so much 
force into the pavement, that the strongest arm could not 
remove it, upon which the king and the archbishop relented, 
and the bishop was restored. Such is an outline of the 
story. It is certain that Wulstan continued in his see. 


b Inett, ii. 11. 
¢ Spelman, ii. 3; Inett, ii. 13-15; Labb. et Coss. ix. 1202; Wilkins, 322, 
323; Johnson, an. 1070; Fuller, iii. 2; Collier, i. 240, 241; Saxon Chron. an. 


1070. 
4 Spelman, ii. 4; Labb. et Coss. ix. 1203-4; Wilkins, i. 367, under the 


year 1078 ; Johnson, an. 1170; Inett, ii. 21; Godwin, 437, 438. 
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About the same time, at a council at Pedrede or Pederton, 
a new archbishop was consecrated to the see of York.° 

A.D. 1072. The two Norman archbishops were soon 
involved in a controversy respecting the primacy; and a 
synod was assembled for the purpose of adjusting their 
respective claims. It was at last decided that the Church 
of York should be subject to Canterbury, the Archbishop 
of York yielding obedience in all things pertaining to 
religion. The boundaries of the provinces were also fixed; 
and it was determined that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
should have the power of summoning the Archbishop of 
York and his suffragans to a synod, the latter yielding obe- 
dience to the canonical decisions of the former. The deci- 
sion was attested by the king and queen, fourteen bishops, 
and eleven abbots.f 

In the year 1073, Hildebrand, the man who conceived 
the design of raising the papal power above all earthly 
kingdoms, was elevated to the papacy by the name of Gre- 
gory VII. Soon after his accession, in a council of bishops 
at Rome, he stated his views, contending that the pope 
should be called the universal bishop ; that he alone should 
have power to depose bishops; that his legates should pre- 
side in councils; that he should exercise the right of de- 
posing kings; that the calling of councils should be his 
privilege; and that his decision should be final. We see 
here the germ of that power which was exercised by his 
successors over kings; and from this period we may date 
the commencement of that usurpation which became so op- 
pressive in subsequent ages. ‘The papal power succeeded 
at last in restraining the rights of kings: legates were sent 

€ Spelman, ii. 4; Wilkins, i, 324. 

f Spelman, ii.5; Labb. et Coss. ix. 1211-12; Hody, part iii. 12; Wilkins, 
i, 324, 325; Inett, ii. 30, 31; Cave’s Hist. Lit. ii. 173. 

& Wake’s Authority, 174-179. Subsequent to the Conquest the popes 
began to usurp upon the crown: yet our sovereigns in the first instance per- 
mitted the aggression for their own ends. Eventually synods were brought 


under the control of the pope, being assembled by the archbishops or extra- 
ordinary legates. Very frequently, indeed, the king resisted the encroach- 
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into a kingdom, or a native bishop was appointed to the 
office. The Conqueror, indeed, never submitted, but only 
used the pope’s authority to serve his own purpose, casting 
it off at his pleasure: and the same remark will apply to 
his sons, though in some cases circumstances compelled 
them to yield. But in process of time the power of Rome 
was riveted on both kings and people. 

Lanfranc summoned a council to meet in St. Paul’s 
Church, London, a.p. 1075. It was a national synod, 
both archbishops with their suffragans and many members 
of the religious orders being present. Many old canons 
were now revived. A question was also raised respecting 
the precedence of the bishops, and it was decided that the 
Archbishop of York should sit on the right hand of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London on the 
left, and Winchester next to York; or in the absence of 
the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of London was to take 
place on the right and Winchester on the left hand of the 
archbishop. In this council permission was granted to the 
Bishops of Salisbury, Chichester, and Lichfield, to remove 
their residences from villages to cities. Other matters were 
ordered to stand over until the king returned from the 
Continent. The decisions of this council were subscribed 
by the two archbishops, twelve bishops, twenty-one abbots, 
and one archdeacon.4 One of the canons is rather re- 
markable. It ordains that ‘‘ none but bishops and abbots 
speak in council without license from the metropolitan ;” 
which certainly seems to indicate that at this time the 
lower clergy, though present, did not vote in national and 
provincial synods. It might, indeed, have been merely a 
regulation for the purpose of maintaining order.! 


ment. William I. never submitted, though he sometimes used the papal, 

power to advance his own designs. Subsequent sovereigns yielded to or 

resisted the pope according to the circumstances in which they were placed. 
h Spelman, ii. 7-11; Labb. et Coss, x. 346-350 ; Collier, i, 245; Wilkins, 

i, 363, 364; Inett, ii. 37, 38 ; Howell, i. 82; Foxe, 174; Johnson, an. 1075, 
i Collier, i. 246-248. 
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Lanfrane convened another council in 1076, at Win- 
chester, in which the question of clerical celibacy was dis- 
cussed. Certain regulations were also agreed upon. It 
was ordained that no canon should marry; and that in 
future the bishops should not ordain any person unless 
he was unmarried. The clergy in towns and villages were 
allowed to retain their wives. So that it is clear, from the 
proceedings of the council, that the question was not yet 
settled. These very canons prove also that the doctrine is 
a modern invention. It is supposed that Lanfranc pre- 
pared the way for the reception of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation in the Church of England; for at the Conquest 
it had not been received. It was introduced by the Norman 
clergy after many of the English had been removed. 

Two other councils appear to have met at Winchester 
about this time. Johnson, however, places them under 
the years 1070 and 1071, on the ground that the rates of 
penance subjoined to the proceedings of the councils are 
said to have been confirmed by the pope’s legate, Herman- 
fride, who came over in 1070. One of the canons of the 
second council prohibits the burial of the dead in churches. 
The rules concerning penance, intended for those who had 
served in William’s army, and had slain others in battle, 
are very singular. ‘ Let him who knows that he has killed 
a man in the great battle, do penance one year for every 
one.” They justified war, and yet called upon the soldiers 
to do penance for acting in obedience to their orders. 
Again: ‘ For every one that he struck, if he was not sure 
that he died, if he remember the number, forty days’ pen- 
ance for each man. Ifhe knew not the number, let him 
do penance one day in every week at the bishop's discre- 
tion; or let him redeem it by building or endowing a 
church. Let him who intended to strike a man, though 


J Spelman, ii. 13; Labb. et Coss. x. 351-353; Johnson, an. 1076; Wil- 
kins, i, 865-367; Collier, i, 245-249; Parker, 170; Dupin, cent. xi. 122; 
Cave, ii. 176. 

k Tnett, ii. 39; Parker, 114. 
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he did it not, do three days’ penance. As to the clergy 
who fought, because they are forbidden to fight, let them 
repent as if they had sinned in their own country. Let 
them who fought through hopes of reward do penance as 
for murder.”” 

It was also fixed at this council, that every bishop 
should summon his diocesan synod once in every year. 
Diocesan synods are now almost unknown. Their restora- 
tion, however, would be for the advantage of the Church, 
Such synods in ancient times were composed of the bishop 
and certain presbyters, whose business it was to enforce 
the canons of general, national, or provincial councils, as 
well as to arrange rules of discipline for themselves. The 
Reformatio Legum, drawn up at the period of the Refor- 
mation, provided for their restoration, in conformity with 
the ancient and laudable practice of the Church. The 
mode of holding diocesan synods in these early times was 
as follows: 

The clergy went in solemn procession to the church 
appointed by the bishop, taking their seats according to 
the priority of their ordination. The deacons and laity 
were admitted; the bishop then addressed the audience, 
after which a sermon was preached. The clergy submit- 
ted their complaints to the bishop; and the laity sub- 
mitted theirs; and in the next place the bishop proposed 
his diocesan constitutions. A synodical exhortation to the 
clergy followed, and then the solemn benediction. Three 
days were assigned for holding these diocesan synods, though 
they separated sooner, if all the business was transacted... 
The ancient form is exceedingly interesting. When the 
bishop entered into the synod; ‘‘ Tunc dicat diaconus, 
Orate: deinde, Erigite vos: tunc episcopus, versus ad. 
orientem, mediocri voce dicat, Deus vobiscum.” The dea- 
con then read a portion from the Gospel, after which the 
hymn Veni Creator was sung. The benediction was some- 


1 Spelman, ii. 11-13; Johnson, an. 1070; Wilkins, 1, 366. 
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what different at the close of each day. That for the first 
day was as follows: ‘‘ Qui dispersos Israel congregat, ipse 
vos hic et ubique custodiat, Amen: et non solum vos cus- 
todiat, sed ovium suarum custodes idoneos efficiat, Amen: 
ut cum summo pastore Christo de gregum suorum pastione 
gaudeatis in ccelo, Amen: quod ipse parare dignetur.” 

Councils were held in 1077 and 1078; though very 
little is known respecting their proceedings.= But in the 
year 1085 a most important change was effected by the Con- 
queror in the mode of holding ecclesiastical councils. To 
this time the bishops with their clergy met in the same 
court with the barons and commons. Thus the bishop 
and sheriff sat in the same place, the one deciding in ec- 
clesiastical, the other in civil matters. 

“If the matter to be deliberated upon were purely spi- 
ritual, the bishops went apart by themselves, and debated 
upon it.”2 Mixed affairs were settled in mixed assemblies 
of clergy and laity; but spiritual matters were discussed 
by the clergy alone. Thus the Laws Ecclesiastical of 
Athelstan were made by authority of the bishops; while 
his other Constitutions were signed by all. Besides these 
mixed meetings, however, there were occasionally some 
assemblies which were purely ecclesiastical convocations or 
synods.° ‘The law by which William effected the change 
states that the ancient canons respecting the councils were 
not regarded in England; which is strong evidence that 
our ancestors did not submit to Rome until after the Con- 
quest, Popery was a usurpation on our ancient govern- 


™ Spelman, ii. 14; Labb. et Coss. x 404; Wilkins, i. 367. 

" Wake’s Authority, 158. 

° Ibid. 162, 163. ‘* Before the Conquest the ecclesiastical and temporal 
court was the same, the bishop of every diocese sitting in judicature, together 
with the alderman or sheriff; and as one determined all matters merely 
secular, so did the other all that concerned the Church and religion; and if 
the course were mixed, they both performed their part, and gave their mutual 
assistance ; though the bishops still held their synods and visitations, and 


there exercised the more important parts of discipline.’ Johnson’s Vade 
Mecum, i. 272, 
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_ment. From this time, therefore, ecclesiastical matters 
usually were decided in ecclesiastical assemblies.P 
The first council of which any particulars remain, after 
this important change, was assembled in the next reign, on 
the death of Lanfranc. It appears, indeed, that Lanfranc 
held councils at Winchester, London, and Gloucester. In 
the year 1093 a council was convened for the purpose of 
consecrating Anselm to the archbishopric of Canterbury. 
More properly, perhaps, this meeting may be regarded as 
merely an assembly of the bishops. When the instrument 
of election was read, the Archbishop of York objected that 
it was not correctly worded, inasmuch as the church of 
Canterbury was called “ totius Britannie metropolitana,”’ 
which would exclude the church of York from being a me- 
tropolitan church at all. The objection was admitted; and 
the word ‘‘ primas’’ was substituted for ‘‘ metropolitana ;” 
so that from this time the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
been designated ‘‘ totius Britannie primas.”4 
In 1094 a council was assembled at Rockingham 
for the purpose of deciding whether Anselm, consistently 
with his obedience to the see of Rome, could acknow- 
ledge the royal power in certain matters ecclesiastical. 
The pretensions of the papal see were now most extrava- 
gant; and Anselm was inclined to favour them; so that he 
became embroiled with his sovereign. The proceedings of 
this and the next reign mark the steps by which the popes 
arrived at that power, which became so oppressive to the 
sovereign and people. It is very remarkable, that when 
Hildebrand conceived the project of raising the papacy 
above the kingdoms of the world, many circumstances 


P Spelman, ii. 14, 15; Johnson, an. 1085. 

4 Spelman, ii. 15, 16; Collier, i. 267; Wilkins, i. 3868-370. The separa- 
tion of the civil and ecclesiastical affairs laid the foundation of appeals to 
Rome in subsequent times. Lanfranc died an. 1089; consequently Canter- 
bury was vacant several years, the king seizing the revenues. Anglia Sacra, 
ii. 685; Saxon Chron. an. 1090; Cave’s Hist. Lit. ii. 145, 146; Inett, ii. 72; 
Collier, i. 260; Foxe, 183. The doctrine of a corporal presence was first 
maintained in the Church of England under Lanfranc. Usher’s Answer, 54. 
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favoured his ambitious designs. The Empire was weak, 
the emperor and the German princes being in a state of 
discord ; France under an infant sovereign; Spain under 
the dominion or exposed to the incursions of the Moors; 
Italy divided into many small states; and the Norman go- 
vernment in England not fully settled* The pope would 
not, however, have succeeded in England, had he not been 
supported by the clergy, William I. would not permit 
his bishops to attend a council at Rome, a.p. 1079, sum- 
moned for the purpose of confirming the supremacy. At 
length, our sovereigns becoming weaker, the pope succeeded 
in his object in England. At this time there were two rival 
popes; one being recognised by the king, the other by the 
archbishop. Anselm requested permission to take the pall 
from Urban, whom the king rejected. He also told the 
archbishop, that no one could, by the laws of the land, 
own any pope or go to Rome without permission. The 
archbishop therefore assembled the council for the purpose 
of considering the subject.s The question was debated 
whether Anselm could obey the king, and at the same time 
yield obedience to the holy see. The bishops, with one 
exception, recommended submission to the king, and on 
his refusal, some of them refused to acknowledge him as 
their metropolitan.t In the end, a legate came over from 
Rome, the pall was received, and the matter apparently 
settled. Some time after, Anselm went to Rome in direct 
opposition to the king. The pope made an ineffectual at- 
tempt to interpose in his favour; for at present it was the 
law of the land, that the Bishop of Rome had no jurisdic- 
tion in England. No other ecclesiastical synod was held 
during this reign.¥ 

William Rufus died a.v. 1100, during Anselm’s ab- 

¥ Inett, ii. 40. * Ib. ii. 78 ; Collier, 1.269. Inett, ii. 79, 85, 91. 

" Wake’s Authority, 185. It has been questioned whether the councils 
of this reign were not mixed or parliamentary assemblies. Wake’s State of 
the Church, 166, 167 ; Hody, part iii. 23. It would appear that the Council 


of Rockingham was a mixed assembly of prelates, clergy, andnobles. Wilkins, 
i. 371-374; Spelman, ii, 16-19. 
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sence at Rome. His successor, Henry I., was induced to 
recall the archbishop, who came home entertaining the 
same notion respecting the papal see. He refused to do 
homage to the king, though the other bishops rendered it ; 
alleging that the council at Rome, which had been held 
during his residence in that city, had prohibited the prac- 
tice, together with that of receiving investiture from princes. 
At this time the pope sent a legate to England; an act as 
offensive to Anselm as to the king, and both concurred in 
resisting his authority, on the ground that such a proceed- 
ing was contrary to law. Still the motives by which the 
monarch and the prelate were influenced were different; 
the former resisted, on the ground that the papal see could 
not interfere in his kingdom; the prelate from the con- 
viction that his own power, as metropolitan, would be 
weakened by the exercise of the legantine authority. In 
the issue the legate was compelled to quit the country.’ 
- Though, however, the king and the archbishop concurred 
on this point, there were others respecting which they took 
opposite views. The question of investiture was one. It 
had been the custom for bishops, on doing homage to the 
king, to receive a ring and a pastoral staff. Attempts had 
been made to deprive the monarch of this right; and bishops 
had occasionally refused to accept the ring and the staff 
from their sovereigns. In England, indeed, the bishops 
had generally submitted, before the time of Anselm; and 
even now some of them declared that they would rather 
quit the communion of the Church of Rome than permit 
the laws of the land to be violated by papal decrees. While 
this dispute was going on, Robert, duke of Normandy, the 
king’s brother, landed in England; and Henry, fearing lest 
Anselm and others should join his standard, yielded the 
point of investitures. By this concession Anselm was kept 
quiet, and the two brothers were reconciled.” 

v Inett, ii. 94. 

W Ibid, ii. 105, 107, 108; Collier, i. 300; Father Paul on Ecclesiastical 
Benefices and Revenues; Labb. et Coss. x. 755, 756. 
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In the year 1102 the archbishop was permitted to hold 
a council at London, at which the Archbishop of York and 
certain other bishops were present. Two accounts, varying 
from each other in some particulars, are extant respecting 
this council. A body of canons was framed, but the most 
remarkable related to the question of clerical celibacy, 
which was still unsettled.* 

Though Henry had apparently yielded the point re- 
specting investitures when the presence of his brother in- 
spired him with fear, yet he did not keep the promise 
which he made; but he commanded the Archbishop of 
York to consecrate those bishops who received investi- 
ture from him. Some of the prelates hesitated; and in 
these circumstances, the king sent Anselm to Rome to 
persuade the pope to yield the point, intending to forbid 
the archbishop’s return in the event of a refusal. The 
pope refused, and Anselm was forbidden to return. Some 
time after, the archbishop visited the king’s sister at Blois, 
to whom he stated his intention of excommunicating her 
brother. Henry was unpopular among his subjects in 
consequence of the heavy burdens which had been im- 
posed upon the country; and fearing lest his brother 
should gain the support of Anselm and the pope, he lis- 
tened to the intercessions of his sister, and was reconciled 
to the archbishop.y Anselm returned a.p. 1107. It was 
decided in a council, that none should be invested by the 
king ; but it was conceded by the archbishop that none 
should be denied consecration on account of doing homage 
to the sovereign.? By such means did the papacy advance 
in England. Henry yielded to the chains which Rome 
prepared: and at length the pontiffs, having acquired the 
power of investing individuals with the possessions of the 


* Spelman, ii. 21-25; Johnson, an. 1102; Labb. et Coss. x, 728-30; 
Parker, 179, 180; Wilkins, i. 382-384; Inett, ii. 111, 112; Collier, i. 286-288, 

Y Spelman, ii. 25; Inett, ii. 118; Wilkins, i. 384, 

” Spelman, ii. 29; Johnson, an. 1107; nett, ii, 123; Wilkins, i. 386, 387; 
Collier, i. 288-290. 
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Church, were acknowledged as supreme ordinaries. The 
next year ten canons were agreed upon in another council 
at London, which chiefly referred to clerical celibacy. It 
is clear, however, from the fact that so many canons were 
enacted, that the clergy did not submit willingly to the 
yoke. A council was also convened in London in the 
ensuing year, relative to the old dispute of precedence 
between the two Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
when the latter signed a form of submission.* 

Anselm, who died a.p. 1109, was succeeded by Ralph, 
who was enthroned without any application to Rome; so 
that the ascendency of the pope was not yet completely 
established. In the year 1115 the clergy of the bishopric 
of St. David applied to Henry for a bishop. The king 
recommended one of his chaplains, who, on his consecra- 
tion, made a profession of canonical obedience to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. About this time a legate was sent 
into England; but Henry, though he did not forbid his 
entrance, assured him that he received him only as a 
private person, telling him also that no legate could come 
into England without permission, and that he would not 
suffer the laws of the land to be broken. The legate 
therefore departed without exercising his office.” 

Ralph died a.p. 1122, when William Corbell was ad- 
vanced to the see of Canterbury. It now became evident 
to the Roman pontiff, that his authority could not be es- 
tablished in England unless his legates were permitted to 
exercise their office. Henry being involved in difficulties, 
and being unwilling to offend the court of Rome, lest his 
difficulties should be increased, consented to receive John 
De Crema in the character of a legate from the pope. 
This fatal step was taken a.p. 1125.° This same year, 
therefore, a council was summoned at Westminster, in - 
which the legate presided. The archbishop, however, 


a Spelman, ii, 31, 32; Johnson, an. 1108; Labb. et Coss, x. 756-758 ; 
Wilkins, i. 8390, 391; Foxe, 194, 195. 
b Inett, ii, 149 ; Collier, i. 303. ¢ Inett, ii. 152. 
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summoned the council ; and in the summons to the Bishop 
of Llandaff, he expressly states, that the synod was to take 
place by his permission.4 Henry was absent at the time ; 
but the legate, on his way, obtained the royal permission 
to command the archbishop to summon a national council. 
Yet this council was appealed to in after ages as a proof 
of the right of the papal see to call and preside in councils. 
The two archbishops and twenty bishops, with many ab- 
bots, priors, archdeacons, and clergy, were present. Seven- 
teen canons were enacted. By the fourth, no one was 
permitted to receive any ecclesiastical benefice from a lay- 
man without the consent of the bishop. This was intended 
to settle the question of investitures. Eventually, as we 
shall perceive, the papal see contended that the clergy 
were exempt from the civil authority altogether. Celibacy 
also was enjoined; and yet the repeated canons prove that 
the rules were disregarded.f 
Still a feeling of indignation existed in the country 

against the reception of a papal legate; a feeling in which 
the king was a participator, though he had consented to 
receive him. Under these circumstances, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was sent to Rome to remonstrate with the 
pope on the subject. Never, perhaps, were the wily arts 
of Rome crowned with greater success than in this instance; 
for though the archbishop protested strongly against the 
exercise of the legantine authority, yet he was induced by 
the pontiff to accept of the office for himself, and actually 
returned to England in the character of a legate from Rome. 
A. controversy existed between the two archbishops; and 
it seems probable that Corbell accepted the office in order 
that he might exercise authority in the province of York. 

4 Tnett, ii. 154; Spelman, ii. 33, “‘ In it was made the first considerable 
invasion upon the prince's authority as to this matter in these parts.’’ Wake’s 
Authority, 186 ; Wilkins, i, 408; Bramhall’s Works, 327. 

* ‘Wake’s Authority, 187. - 

f Spelman, ii. 32-34; Labb. et Coss. x. 912-915 ; Johnson, an. 1126; 
Collier, i. 318, 319; Wilkins, i. 406-408 ; Inett, ii. 157, 158; Johnson, an. 
1126; Bar. An. 1125, 12; Foxe, 199. ; 
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From this period we must “date the vassalage of the 
English Church, and lay the foundation of that authority 
to convene councils in England, to preside in them, and 
form canons therein, to which the Bishops of Rome after- 
wards pretended. However, the archbishop did not pene- 
trate into the consequences of his own indiscretion ; but, 
having cured his own vanity by taking upon himself the 
character of legate, he returned to England to help for- 
ward the usurpation, which he went to Rome on purpose 
to suppress.” According to Wake, he applied for the 
office in order to prevent the coming over of a legate 
from Rome, “‘and so unhappily brought the kingdom 
and his own dignity under a greater servitude.” Henry 
‘Wharton remarks that “ he subjected his own see and the 
Church of England to the authority of the see of Rome, 
which before were wholly independent of it.” 

Arriving in England in his new character, he sum- 
moned a council at Westminster in 1127, in which he 
presided as primate and legate. He mentions his new 
authority, ‘“‘as if he had been fond of the chains he had 
helped to put about his own neck.” It was the first coun- 
cil of the kind held by an English archbishop.. Ten 
bishops were present, three of them from Wales; and ten 
canons were enacted. The /irst is couched in terms pre- 
viously unknown to the Anglican Church: “ By the au- 
thority of Peter, the prince of the Apostles, and our own.” 
The second has the following expression: ‘‘ By the autho- 
rity of the Apostolic See.” Hitherto the archbishops of 
Canterbury had summoned national councils by their own 
authority : this was convened by authority of the pope, 
and the archbishop submitted.’ Marriage was prohibited 
to priests; though, by the connivance of the civil power, 


8 Inett, ii. 163. h Wake’s Authority, 189. 
i Strype’s Cranmer, ii. 1040; Carte’s History, i. 516. 
JInett, ii, 165. k Wake’s Authority, 189. 


1 Spelman, ii. 35, 36; Labb. et Coss. x. 920; Johnson, an. 1127; Inett, 
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the canons on the subject were for some time disregarded.™ 
The question of celibacy was enforced by another council, 
A.D. 1129; but the execution of the law being left to the 
king, the clergy were permitted to retain their wives on 
paying certain sums into the royal exchequer.® 

We now pass on to the year 1138, when a council was 
convened under King Stephen, in which Alberic, bishop of 
Ostia, the papal legate, presided. Stephen had seized on 
the throne, on the death of his uncle, in 1135; and, to 
secure the favour of the pope, he consented to make con- 
cessions which none of his predecessors ever contemplated. 
The pontiff, perceiving that it would be to his advantage to 
support Stephen, sanctioned his occupancy of the throne.°® 
Eighteen bishops, the proctor for the Archbishop of York, 
with many of the clergy, were present. Seventeen canons 
were passed by the council, some of which were the same 
as Corbell’s, while others were very ridiculous.? In the same 
year the legate held a synod at Carlisle of the bishops of 
Scotland. His authority was extended over both countries. 
The Bishop of Winchester, the king’s brother, who had 
been appointed the pope’s legate, was anxious to obtain the 
see of Canterbury ; but Theobald was raised to that dignity. 
Alberic quitted England shortly after the council, leaving 
the Bishop of Winchester to act as legate. In a little time, 
in order to humble King Stephen, the pope began to favour 
the claims of Maud, the daughter of Henry. The Bishop 
of Winchester also took the opportunity of being revenged 
on his brother for his disappointment in not obtaining the 

m ‘This is the first ecclesiastical council that appears to me to have 
been, held at the same time with a convention of the nobility, and yet in a 
separate place.” Hody, part iii. 37. 

5 Spelman, ii. 37; Labb. et Coss. x. 942; Inett, ii. 166. 

° Inett, ii. 175; Saxon Chron. an, 1129; Inett, ii. 166, 167; Anglia 
Sacra, i. 792; Lingard, ii. 144. A council was assembled at London in 1132 
to settle a dispute between the bishops of St, David and Llandaff; another 
met at Westminster in 1136; anda third at Hereford, an. 1137. The last, 
however, was evidently a diocesan synod, Wilkins, 412, 413. 


P Spelman, ii, 39-44; Labb. et Coss. x. 992-998; Johnson, an. 1138; 
Collier, i. 330, 831; Wilkins, i. 413-418; Parker, 193. 
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see of Canterbury. As legate, he summoned a council at 
Winchester, a.p. 1139, to which the king was called, and 
in which the bishop acted with the greatest arrogance. 
From whatever cause, Stephen does not appear to have 
resented his brother’s conduct.4 

Several legantine councils were held about this time. 
One was convened at London, in 1141, by the Bishop of 
Winchester as legate; another at Winchester, a.p. 1142. 
In the latter, King Stephen having been taken prisoner by 
the forces of the empress, the legate proclaimed Maud 
queen. For a time every thing seemed to favour her 
cause. It is, indeed, said that her failure was owing en- 
tirely to the legate; a circumstance which evidences the 
power of the Church at this time. At first the legate at- 
tended Maud as a part of her court; but on her refusal to 
grant certain earldoms in Normandy to his nephew, he ab- 
sented himself; and having formerly excommunicated all 
who opposed the empress, he now absolved them from the 
sentence, and at the same time declared that he owed her 
no allegiance." The empress endeavoured, but without 
effect, to regain the legate; and the Earl of Gloucester, 
being taken prisoner by some of Stephen’s adherents, was 
exchanged for the king. At this juncture another council 
met at Westminster, in which King Stephen was present 
to complain of the injuries which he had received from his 
people. The wily pontiff addressed a letter to the legate, 
which was read at the council, and in which he complains 
that Stephen was not set at liberty, though he had previ- 
ously supported the claims of the empress. The legate now 
stated that he had acted involuntarily in his transactions 


9 Inett, ii. 184; Spelman, ii. 44; Labb. et Coss. x. 1014-16. ‘* He who 
founded one part of his title to the crown upon the papal authority could 
hardly be supposed capable of denying the same power which his predecessor 
had allowed him.’’ Wake’s Authority, 190; Wilkins, i. 419. 

r Spelman, ii. 44-47 ; Labb. et Coss. x. 1024, 1029-33; Collier, i. 335, 
336; Inett, ii. 193. ‘‘ Three synods we meet with during the reign of this 
king, and every one held by the legantine power.’’ Wake’s Authority, 190. 
Archdeacons are mentioned in the Council in 1142. Wilkins, i. 420. 
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with Maud; and he commanded all, in the name of God 
and the pope, to submit to Stephen.* A council was called 
in 1143 at Winchester to check the barbarities of the war. 
A canon was enacted, that none who violated a church or 
churchyard, or laid violent hands on a clergyman, should 
be absolved except by the pope.* 

The commotions consequent upon the rival claims of 
Maud the empress and Stephen were favourable to the 
advancement of the pretensions of Rome. It was of little 
consequence to the pope whether the crown were possessed 
by one or the other: he knew that he must reap the advan- 
tage arising from the dispute. The Church therefore was 
in a very distracted state. Just at this time, Theobald, 
who was probably jealous of the Bishop of Winchester, 
and wishing to exercise jurisdiction in the province of 
York, accepted the office of legate from the pope, who con- 
firmed it to him and his successors, who were designated 
legati nati, or perpetual legates. By such slow but sure 
advances did the Bishop of Rome establish his authority 
over the Anglican Church." 

During these confusions the papal power was advanced 
to a great extent in England; and the legate actually 
turned the scale in favour of Stephen. It was therefore 
agreed that Stephen should enjoy the crown during his life, 
but that at his death it should go to Henry, duke of Nor- 
mandy, the son of the empress. Appeals to Rome now 
became common, originating in the disputes between the 
legate and the archbishop.” Stephen died a.p. 1154. 

Henry succeeded to the throne in right of his mother, 
the empress, the daughter of Henry I. A synod appears 
to have been summoned in the first year of his reign.” One . 
is mentioned in 1157, and another was convened at Oxford . 


§ Spelman, ii. 46 ; Collier, i. 336; Wilkins, i. 419-422, 

‘ Spelman, ii. 47; Johnson, an. 1143; Collier, i. 337. 
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in 1160 against certain heretics, who came over from the 
Continent. The parties were subjected to punishment, and 
their opinions appear to have been suppressed. It was 
ordered, that no person should relieve these poor creatures, 
so that they actually perished from want.* 

On the death of Theobald in 1162, Thomas Becket, 
who was already chancellor, was chosen to succeed him in 
a council of the bishops of the province, assembled at Lon- 
don. The choice was also confirmed by the king.y From 
the time of his promotion he became a different man; and 
never did a sovereign commit a greater mistake than Henry | 
in his advancement of Becket. He soon entered upon a 
quarrel with the king relative to the question, whether 
the clergy should be subject to the same laws as the laity. 
Under these circumstances, a convention met at Clarendon, 
in which several constitutions were made on this subject ; 
but as the assembly was more of a parliament than an ec- 
clesiastical synod, it will not be necessary to dwell at length 
upon its proceedings in this work. Several of the consti- 
tutions, however, relate to the clergy, and originated in the 
separation of the temporal and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
in the time of William I. There was now a struggle be- 
tween the secular and ecclesiastical authorities. The third 
article, therefore, provides, that clergymen are to answer 
accusations in the civil as well as in the ecclesiastical 
courts; but in the latter case the king’s judge or justice was 
authorised to send to the court to ascertain how matters 
were conducted. By the eighth article, the king is made 
the party to whom final appeals were to be sent. This 
enactment was evidently intended to check the practice of 
carrying appeals to Rome; and it is clear that Henry was 


* Spelman, ii. 59, 60; Howell, i. 93; Collier, i. 348 ; Inett, 233; Labb. 
et Coss. x. 1140, 1176-1184. This Council is given by Wilkins under the 
year 1166: Wilkins, i. 438, 439 ; Harpsfeild, 384; Neubrig, lib. ii. c. 13. 

y Spelman, ii. 61; Labb. et Coss. x. 1410. It is said of the reign of 
Henry III. that the pope’s usurped power ‘‘ began now to plead prescription 
in its favour.’’ Wake’s Authority, 191; Wilkins, i. 434. 
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resolved to oppose the growing influence and encroachment 
of the papal see. In the year 1163, Becket had gone to 
the synod of Tours, at which the pope was present, by 
whom he was honoured with a chair at his right hand. 
The pontiff understood Becket’s character; and in con- 
sequence of the favour shewn him by the pope, he re- 
turned with still loftier notions of the ecclesiastical power. 
In a council at Westminster, the king demanded of the 
bishops whether they would observe the ancient customs 
of the kingdom. They replied that they would do so, sav- 
ing their order. Becket promised the king that he would 
comply without any such salvo; and to enforce a public 
ratification of this promise, the convention of Clarendor 
was summoned. ‘Yet, after all, Becket refused to comply, | 
and retired to the Continent, whence he fulminated his 
anathemas against the king and his subjects. This state 
of things continued during seven years; but at length 
a reconciliation was effected, and Becket returned to Eng- 
land.# 

The circumstances connected with Becket’s death, which . 
took place soon after his return, need not be detailed. 
The king excused himself at Rome; nor did the pope 
deem it expedient openly to charge Henry with the mur- 
der: but eventually the pontiff was enabled to use the 
event to the advantage of the see of Rome; for the monarch, 
to free himself from the imputation of murder, consented 
to proposals which involved a renunciation of those rights 
for which he had been contending. In the year 1172, he 
met the papal legates in Normandy, when he agreed to 
permit appeals to Rome, to go to Jerusalem for three years 
to fight for the Holy Land, to recall Becket’s friends, and 
to repeal all customs introduced during his reign preju- 


z Spelman, ii. 63, 64; Johnson, an. 11645 Collier, i. 351-353; Labb. et 
Coss. x. 1425-7; Wilkins, i. 454-4386. A mixed council appears to have 
been assembled in 1170 to deliberate concerning the coronation of Prince 
Henry. Wilkins, i. 458; Howell, i. 93, 94; Ang, Sac. ii. 689; Dupin, xi. 
125, 126; Foxe, 207. 
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dicial to the interests of the Church. Thus did the king 
relinquish all for which he had contended; thus did he 
confirm the papal usurpation in England. ‘‘ Watered 
with Becket’s blood, the papal usurpation soon grew up 
to its full completement and perfection.”» By such steps 
did the pope establish his power over the Anglican Church. 
The articles of Clarendon were now set aside by the con- 
cessions which were wrung from the king, who was mainly 
instrumental in aiding the designs of the papal see. Wil- 
liam I. called in the aid of the pope to depose some of the 
Saxon prelates; Stephen got his title to the crown con- 
firmed at Rome, and solicited the legantine power for his 
brother ; and even Henry II., to serve his own interests, 
accepted from Pope Adrian a title to the kingdom of Ire- 
land. The authority therefore, which these sovereigns 
countenanced when it suited their purpose, became at 
length, by various arts, in which the popes were better 
versed than the monarchs, superior to that of the crown. 
Richard, prior of Dover, succeeded Becket in the arch- 
bishopric in 1173, when a council met at Westminster.° 
In 1175 another was convened, at which were present the 
king and his son, with eleven bishops, exclusive of the 
Bishop of St. David’s. A body of canons, drawn from 
the decrees of councils and popes, was framed and promul- 
gated.4 The Archbishop of York now claimed the privi- 
lege of having his cross carried before him in the province 
of Canterbury; and the result of the controversy was an 
appeal to Rome,—a proceeding never objected to by the 
pope, whose power was magnified, and whose interests 
were promoted by such measures, The king endeavoured 
to settle the dispute between the two metropolitans in a 
council at Winchester, but without effect. At last Car- 
dinal Hugo was sent as legate from the pope, with au- 


a Johnson, an, 1164; Inett, ii. 280; Collier, i. 379. 

b Inett, ii. 281. ¢ Wilkins, i. 474. 
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thority to determine the question; yet the object of his 
mission was only partially accomplished. He presided, 
however, in a council at Westminster, a.p. 1176, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury taking his seat on the right, 
and the place on the left of the legate being assigned to 
the Archbishop of York. The latter prelate was so ex- 
asperated, that he seated himself in Canterbury’s lap. 
Confusion ensued in the council; York was trampled 
upon, and the parties made their appeal to Rome.® 

Henry died in the year 1189, the kingdom being in 
great confusion, and the see of Rome triumphant. Richard, 
who succeeded to the throne, undertook the journey to Pa- 
lestine, and during his absence all ecclesiastical affairs were 
managed at Rome. The usurpation, which was now com- 
pleted, continued, though not without efforts on the part of 
some of the sovereigns to cast it off, until the Reformation. 
The legates exercised all power in the Church; and some- 
times, when the legantine authority was vested in a bishop, 
the metropolitan was subject to one of his suffragans. By 
a constitution of Pope Alexander III., directed to the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, it was stated that, though as metro- 
politan the archbishop had no cognizance of ecclesiastical 
matters, yet as legate he could adjust all cases which might 
be referred to his adjudication. 

The legantine authority was granted to Hubert, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who, in 1195, summoned a council 
at York. It appears, however, that the bishops were not 


© Labb. et Coss. x. 1479-80; Wilkins, i. 485; Spelman, ii. 112. Two 
other Councils were assembled in 1177 at Northampton and Westminster ; 
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Spelman, ii. 116-119, 
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present, and that the canons were issued in the legate’s name. 
The dean and chapter protested against his authority as 
archbishop, but submitted *to him as legate, —a circum- 
stance which shews that the clergy were generally favour- 
able to the pretensions of the pope. Several constitutions, 
taken chiefly from the more recent councils, were put forth, 
though some few were selected from the ancient canons.& 

A national council was assembled, by Hubert, at Lon- 
don, in 1200. Canons, as usual, were enacted for the 
regulation of ecclesiastical affairs. The king was absent 
in France at the time; and the chief justice of the kingdom 
made his appearance in the council, and protested against 
the proceedings, on the ground that it was not sanctioned 
by the sovereign. ‘The legate acted by his own authority; 
and the fact of calling a council under such circumstances 
proves that the pope’s power was firmly established. This 
appears to have been the first decided instance of that in- 
dependent power which was exercised by the papal legates, 
and which continued, with some interruptions, until the 
Reformation.» 

Hubert died in 1206, when a double election was made 
by the monks of Canterbury. To put an end to the dis- 
pute, the pope rejected both the individuals selected by the 
monks, and promoted Stephen Langton to the archbishop- 
ric. The appointment was subsequently confirmed by the 


& Spelman, ii, 120-123; Johnson, an. 1195; Labb. et Coss. x. 1792-5; 
TInett, ii. 363, 364; Collier, i. 407. By one of the constitutions a light was 
ordered to be carried before the host, when it was taken to the sick. The 
archbishop added a clause, ‘‘ saving the authority of the Roman see,” to the 
canons. He was proud of his office as papal legate. Wilkins, i. 501-503. 
Another council met in 1099 at Westminster. Ib. 504. 

h Spelman, ii. 123-128 ; Wilkins, i. 505-508 ; Johnson, an. 1200; Echard’s 
History, i. 234; Labb. et Coss. xi. 14-20. It seems that John Ferentinus, 
the papal legate, held a synod at Reading in 1206, and quitted England with 
a large sum of money. Wake’s Authority, 194, Here also the host was 
ordered to be preceded by a light and a cross; and various minute regulations: 
for the consecration of the wine were given. The priest was to wash his 
hands, lest some drops should adhere to his fingers. The chalice also was to 
be washed, and the water which was used for the purpose was to be drunk. 
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monks; but the king refused to receive him, and the king- 
dom was placed under an interdict. It was published a.D. 
1207, and generally observed; so that all the offices of re- 
ligion, except baptism, confession, and the offices to the 
dying, were suspended. In the year 1209, the king was 
excommunicated, and subsequently he was actually de- 
posed. The king was at length so broken in spirit, that he 
yielded to the pope’s demands. Among the humiliating 
conditions which were imposed upon John by the haughty 
pontiff were these, that he should hold his kingdom as a fee 
of the papacy, and pay an annual tribute to Rome. The 
king even consented to receive back his crown from the 
hands of the papal legate, by whom the interdict was re- 
moved in a council at London, a.p. 1214.1 It seems that a 
council was held earlier this year at Dunstable, from which 
two persons were deputed to ask the legate to stay proceed- 
ings) So completely was King John subdued by the ty- 
rannical pope, that he was actually forced to say, that he 
acted in the whole business of his own free will* The king 
died in 1216, and was succeeded by Henry III. 
Archbishop Langton convened a council at Oxford in 
1222 for the reformation of the Church. A large body of 
canons was put forth, under the title of Archbishop Lang- 
ton’s Constitutions, many of which were taken from the de- 
crees of the Lateran council, a.p. 1216.1. Langton was a 


1 A council was convened at St. Alban’s in 1206, and another at London 
in 1207 by King John, The latter was a mixed assembly. Wilkins, i. 514, 
515, 544; Spelman, ii. 134. In 1210 a mixed assembly met at London, and 
a legantine synod at Northampton in 1211, at which the excommunication 
of the king was proclaimed. Wilkins, i. 531. 

J Labb. et Coss. xi. 102; Wake’s Authority, 196. 

* Spelman, ii. 135; Labb, et Coss. xi. 102,103. The papal legate assem- 
bled a council at Bristol in 1216 to take the oaths to Henry. Though it was 
summoned by the legate, yet the barons were present as well as the bishops. 
Wilkins, i. 546. In the same year the king, the archbishop, and bishops, met 
at Canterbury for the translation of the bones of Becket. Ib. 572. In 1220, 
Richard bishop of Durham published Constitutions. Spelman, ii. 161-180. 

1 Spelman, ii. 181-189; Johnson, an. 1222; Labb. et Coss. xi. 270-287 ; 
Lynwood’s Con. 1-10; Wilkins, i. 585-597; Wake’s Authority, 196, 
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fearless opponent of the pope, as well as of his sovereign. 
When John resigned his crown to the papal legate, the 
archbishop headed the peers in a protest against the valid- 
ity of the act; yet he had been advanced by the pope’s 
authority. 

Another council appears to have been held at Westmin- 
ster in 1226, in which the papal legate submitted certain 
proposals for raising money for the pope.™ These requests, 

-however, were refused. Some years later, certain consti- 
tutions were published under the name of Edmund arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; but how, or in what council, they 
were enacted, it is not possible to determine." One of 
them relative to confession is very curious. ‘The priest 
at confession is to have his face and eyes looking toward the 
ground, not in the countenance of the penitent, especially 
if it be a woman. Let him inquire after usual sins, but 
not after unusual, unless it be at a distance and indirectly.” 
The reader will determine whether such a rule is in con- 
formity with the present practice of the Church of Rome, 
and with the rules exhibited in Dens’ Theology. 

King Henry invited Otto into England, as legate from 
the pope, who summoned a council at London, a.p. 1287. 
This was a council of both provinces, a national or legantine 
synod. On the first day, the legate was absent; but the 
decrees intended to be enacted were submitted to the coun- 
cil. The second day he appeared with great pomp, seated 
on an elevated throne, supported on his right by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on his left by the Archbishop of 


m Spelman, ii. 190; Labb. et Coss. xi. 802, 303; Collier, i. 429; Wake’s 
Authority, 196; Wilkins, i. 620, 621. 

» Spelman, ii. 199-208 ; Johnson, an, 1236; Labb. et Coss. xi. 503-514; 
Wilkins, i. 635-640, Bishops were now strictly bound to put forth diocesan 
constitutions. Those of Richard Poore, bishop of Sarum, in 1228, and those 
of the Bishop of Coventry, in 1237, are worthy of notice. Wilkins, i. 599- 
602, 640-646 ; Spelman, ii, 134-160, 208-217. A mixed council was held 
by the legate in 1229, at which his demand of money for the pope was only 
yielded to by the bishops, after much murmuring, through fear of excom- 
munication. Wilkins, i. 622, 623. 
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York. A prohibition was sent from the king, forbidding 
the council to enact any decrees against the dignity of the 
crown. In this council the papal canonization of St. Fran- 
cis and St. Dominic was made public. The decrees were 
prepared by the legate, and then submitted to the council,° 
at which they were merely read, not discussed, They ran 
in the legate’s name. 

Several councils were held in the reign of Henry IIL., 
of which few particulars are preserved. Some were held 
by the papal legate for the purpose of obtaining money for 
the pope; others by the archbishops, at the king’s com- 
mand, to raise contributions for the sovereign. In the 
years 1238, 1239, 1240, 1246, councils were held in behalf 
of the pope, who lost no opportunity of attempting to pro- 
cure money from England. They were assembled for one 
and the same object, namely, money. In some cases the 
grant was positively refused.P In 1241, 1244, 1252, others 
met at Oxford and London, for purposes of revenue to the 
crown.4 

It was a common practice at this period with bishops 
to put forth constitutions for their own dioceses, which 
were either selected or framed by themselves, or arranged 
in diocesan synods. Of this character were those of 
Walter Cantilupe, bishop of Worcester, A.p. 1240, and 
those of Richard De la Wich, bishop of Chichester, in 
1246." 

The constitutions which were put forth after the esta- 
blishment of the papal domination were of three kinds: 
legantine or national, under the papal legate; provincial by 


© Spelman, ii. 218-229; Labb. et Coss. xi. 525-544; Johnson, an. 1237. 
The legate opened the council in the words of the prophet Ezekiel: “ In the 
middle of the throne and round about were four animals, full of eyes behind 
and before.”” These he considered as an emblem of episcopal circumspec- 
tion. Seven sacraments are enjoined in the second constitution. Wilkins, i. 
647-656 ; Lynwood’s Con. Leg. 3-17. 

P Wilkins, i, 663, 678, 681, 686-688 ; Spelman, ii. 260, 261, 

4 Wilkins, i. 682, 684, 685. ; 

" Wilkins, i. 665, 688-694; Spelman, ii. 240-260 ; Wilkins, i. 704-708. 
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the two archbishops; and diocesan by the bishops in their 
respective sees. In the year 1250, Walter Gray, arch- 
bishop of York, published certain constitutions by his own 
authority : but they were so well received, that some of 
them were adopted in subsequent years by the synod of the 
province of Canterbury. In 1255, Walter Kirkham, bishop 
of Durham, issued a series of constitutions; and in the next 
year we meet with those of Aigidi de Bridport, bishop of 
Sarum ; and about the same time with the synodal statutes 
of Walter and Simon, bishops of Norwich. 

We meet with various complaints from the bishops and 
clergy of this period relative to the papal exactions, from 
which it is evident that they did not readily submit to the 
Romish yoke. Yet the popes were crafty in their proceed- 
ings, never insisting upon a claim when they were too 
powerless to enforce it, but taking special care to introduce 
it or revive it at the most convenient season; and while 
they drained the rich of their wealth, they amused the igno- 
rant poor with alleged miracles, relics, and the canonization 
of saints. St. Edmund, archbishop of Canterbury, was en- 
rolled among the number at this time. Yet, after all, the 
popes were often opposed by the king and the clergy. In 
the year 1255 a council met at London under the legate, 
in which the demand for money was positively refused. In 
1257 the legate made another attempt, which was probably 
successful ; and the provincial synod of Canterbury met the 
same year at London. Though we know but little of the 
proceedings of these councils, yet, from the preceding no- 
tices, it will be seen that they were of frequent occurrence.*t 

An important council met at Merton, under the arch- 
bishop, in 1258,—important, because it appears to have 
been convened for the purpose of giving utterance to the 
complaints of the clergy and people. The pope had granted 
the king the tenths from the clergy, who resolved to resist 

8 Wilkins, i. 698, 699; Johnson, an. 1250; Spelman, ii. 290, 291, 302- 


304; Wilkins, i. 713, 720. 
t Wilkins, i. 694-696, 709-712, 722-736 ; Spelman, ii. 293, 300, 
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the invasion of their rights. For this purpose the synod 
was convened by the archbishop, who sympathised with 
the clergy, knowing that the pontiff made the concession 
to the sovereign in the hope of being allowed to exact 
contributions for himself.¥ 

_Tn 1261 Archbishop Boniface issued a body of consti- 
tutions for the use of his province, which had probably 
been sanctioned in a synod at Lambeth. They shew the 
temper of the churchmen of those times, who appear to 
have been resolved to cast off the temporal authority alto- 
gether. Thus it is ordained, that bishops, who were sum- 
moned into the royal courts, should refuse to appear, ‘since 
no power is given to laymen to judge God’s anointed.” 
Bishops were even authorised to place their dioceses under 
an interdict, that the people might be absolved from obedi- 
ence to their sovereigns. ‘‘ These are the boldest constitu- 
tions that were ever made in an English convocation ; nor 
would any king ever have been patient under such loads 
of reproach as were cast upon him by all orders of men, 
but Henry III. Nor would he probably have borne such 
attempts as these of the bishops, but that he was at present 
embarrassed with his barons.’’V 

Councils were held by the legate in 1265, at Westmin- 
ster and Northampton, to raise money for the pope ; cer- 
tain constitutions for discipline, and to secure the Church 
against the encroachments of the laity, were enacted. It 
appears that the clergy were represented by the arch- 
deacons. 

Othobon, the papal legate, convened a council in 1268, 
at which a body of constitutions was drawn up, which are 
known under his name. These canons were of great 
authority in this and the subsequent ages,* 


u Wilkins, i. 736, 740; Wake’s Authority, 198, 

Y Johnson, an. 1261; Wilkins, i. 744-756 ; Spelman, ii. 305-315; Labb. 
et Coss. xi. 708-705, 803-815. 

W Wilkins, i. 759-762; Collier, i. 468-471. 

* Spelman, ii. 263-289; Labb. et Coss. xi. 866-907; Johnson, an. 1268; 
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In 1269 the clergy exhibited their complaints, in the 
provincial synod of Canterbury, against the exactions of the 
king and the recent attempts of the legate. The synod was 
convened for the purpose of granting a subsidy; and the 
occasion was embraced to state their grievances. Still, a 
grant was made to the crown. During the vacancy of the 
see of Canterbury, the bishops of the province met at Read- 
ing in 1271, to decide on the disputes between them and 
the chapter. The monks, as was their custom, appealed 
to the pope. In 1273 the new archbishop summoned his 
convocation to meet at St. Paul’s.y 

Peckham was now in the see of Canterbury; and in a 
provincial synod at Reading, in 1279, the constitutions of 
Othobon were read, after which the archbishop submitted 
to the council those canons which are still known under his 
own name. They are of the usual character of the consti- 
tutions of those times. In a synod at Lambeth, in 1281, 
the canons of the previous council of Lyons and those of 
Lateran, a.p. 1216, were recited. By a decree of this 
synod it would seem that the doctrine of transubstantiation 
had now arrived at maturity. The following canon or rule 
was adopted :—‘ Let the bells be tolled at the elevation of 
the body of Christ, that the people, wherever they are, in 
houses or fields, may bow their knees, in order to have the 


Collier, i. 474; Wilkins, ii. 1-19, They are placed by Spelman under the 
year 1248, by mistake. In one of the constitutions instructions are given for 
the administration of baptism in cases of necessity. The eucharist is said to 
be eaten for the quick and the dead. 

¥ Wilkins, ii, 19-22, 24, 26, 27; Ang. Sac. i. 498. In 1276 the synodal 
constitutions of Robert bishop of Durham were published. Wilkins, ii. 28- 
30; Spelman, ii. 316-320. 

z Spelman, ii. 320-7 ; Labb. et Coss. xi. 1062-70; Johnson, an. 1279. By 
one canon it is ordered that all persons should prostrate themselves before 
the host when it was carried to the sick by the priest, who was to be pre- 
ceded by a light in a lantern and a bell, to warn the people of its approach. 
Prayers for the dead are mentioned; and at the death of a bishop an office 
was to be performed for his soul, and each priest was to say a mass for the 
expiation of the prelate’s sins. A synod was held this same year at Ponte- 
fract, by the Archdeacon of Cleveland. Wilkins, ii. 41, 42, 
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indulgences.” Communion in one kind also seems now to 
have been common, for the priests are instructed to inform 
the people that the body and blood of Christ are given them 
at once under the species of bread; “ nay, the whole living 
and true Christ, who is entirely under the species of the 
sacrament: and let them at the same time instruct them, 
that what at the same time is given them to drink is not 
the sacrament, but mere wine, to be drunk for the more 
easy swallowing of the sacrament which they have taken.” 
From this it is clear that the cup was at this time ad- 
ministered to the clergy only. Several reasons are assigned 
for the practice. First, lest the people should believe that 
the whole Christ was not contained under one species ; 
secondly, lest the blood should be spilled ; thirdly, because 
the people under the law did not partake of the drink- 
offering ; fourthly, because it would be indecent. to conse- 
crate so large a quantity of wine as would be required 
in large parishes. The third constitution allows of lay 
baptism, and prohibits rebaptization.® Popery was now 
at its full growth in England, as is evident from these 
constitutions.. A council had also been held at Lambeth 
in the preceding year, at which the legantine constitutions 
of Otho and Othobon were recited ; and another was called 
in 1291, at London, to consider the question of the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews, who at this period were generally 
subjected to the most cruel treatment from the Church.? 

* Spelman, ii, 328-341 ; Wilkins, ii. 50-61 3 Labb. et Coss. xi. 1156-1174 s 
Johnson, an. 1281; Collier, i. 480-484, 

b Labb. et Coss, xi. 1124, 1360 ; Wilkins, ii. 180. Several synods were 
held at this period, which we can merely specify. Thus a provincial convoca- 
tion met in 1283 at London; one at York in 1286 ; in the province of Can- 
terbury in 1287. In 1290 the province of York met to grant a subsidy. 
These were called by the archbishops at the command of the sovereign, who 
issued his writ for that purpose. Wilkins, ii, 42, 93, 95, 126-128, 174. An 
important diocesan synod was held in 1287 at Exeter, at which a body of 
canons was issued. They are fifty-five in number. In 1289 the Bishops 
of Chichester and Oxford issued a series of canons for their dioceses, and the 


Bishop of Sodor and Man in 1291. These diocesan synods were held by 
the bishops to enforce the constitutions of the convocations of the provinces 
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Winchelsey, who became archbishop in 1292, following 
the practices of his predecessors, now published a body of 
constitutions for the regulation of the court belonging to 
the see of Canterbury. The king, however, sent a pro- 
hibition lest any thing should be decreed which might be 
prejudicial to the rights of the sovereign.¢ In 1296 a coun- 
cil was convened to consider the danger of the Church, 
after which an excommunication was denounced against 
those who should infringe the liberties granted by the king 
in the great charter.4 At this period the commons were 
first summoned to parliament.¢ Prior to this reign the 
great men only had been called to the great council. The 
premunitory clause was now first inserted in the bishops’ 
writs. It appears, therefore, that this was the first time of 
summoning the clergy to a national assembly by royal writ. 


Winchelsey held a provincial synod at Merton in 1305, 


in their dioceses. Wilkins, ii, 130-172, 175; Spelman, ii. 350-403, 404- 
411. 

¢ Spelman, ii, 413-427 ; Labb. et Coss. xi. 1405-1421; Wake’s Authority, 
206; Wilkins, ii. 189, 190, 204-213. 

- 4 Tt appears that the synod met in 1297, when a contribution was granted 
to enable the king to repel an invasion of the Scots. The bishops, by the 
pope’s bulls, were compelled to assemble the clergy to raise contributions for 
the king, who called them to parliament with the prelates, in order that they 
might make the necessary grant of money. They complied, however, with 
extreme reluctance. It is said that they had never been so summoned until 
now in 1298, except once in the year 1283. The clergy pleaded a bull 
against their taxation without the consent of the see of Rome. When they 
refused to obey the royal summons, time was granted for deliberation, after 
which they still persisted in their refusal. They were censured by the king; 
and then the archbishop, bishops, and clergy denounced an excommunica- 
tion against such as seized the goods of the Church. Edward’s government 
was very severe; but at length, being embarrassed, he made his peace with 
the Church, Johnson, an. 1298. Johnson says of Winchelsey’s excommunica- 
tions in 1298: ‘* This is the first express instance which I have observed of the 
lower clergy’s concurring with the bishops in ordaining any ecclesiastical 
matter, excepting what is mentioned by Boniface: Const. xxi. 1261.’ Johnson, 
an. 1298; Wilkins, ii. 242-253 ; Labb. et Coss. xi. 1421-1425. In 1295 the 
clergy were summoned to parliament for the first time by royal writ. Wil- 
kins, ii. 215. The convocation of York met in 1297 for a subsidy. Ib. 235, 
236. 

© Wake’s Authority, 232; Wilkins, ii. 240-242 ; Spelman, li. 428-433, 
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in which certain synodal constitutions were formed relative 
to tithes, the repairs and furniture of churches, and other 
kindred matters? Certain canons were issued also by the 
Archbishop of York, which had been agreed upon in a pro- 
vincial council at Ripon, a.p. 1306. They relate to the 
morals of the clergy, celibacy, the clerical dress, and various 
other subjects.é In 1308 certain synodal constitutions were 
agreed upon in a synod at Winchester, relating especially to 
baptism, the seven sacraments, and other subjects affecting 
the clergy.» In 1309 a synod was convened by Winchelsey 
at London, which was attended by most of his suffragans, 
by the deans and proctors of chapters, and by the archdea- 
cons and proctors of the parochial clergy, together with 
some of the clergy connected with the religious houses. 
This council was called by order of the pope, with a view 
to an inquiry into the conduct of the Knights Templars. 
The papal bull was read; mass was celebrated; and com- 
plaints or grievances were exhibited to the synod.i In the 
province of York certain constitutions were agreed upon in 
1311, and published, relating chiefly to the ecclesiastical 
courts. From this time then we find the clergy in parlia- 
mentary assemblies and in ecclesiastical convocations: to 
the former they were summoned by the preemunientes 
clause in the bishops’ writs; to the latter by the archbishop 


* Spelman, ii. 431-37. Labb. et Coss, xi. 1435-8 ; Johnson assigns them 
to the year 1305 ; Spelman to 1300. Wilkins, ii. 278-282, 

& Spelman, ii. 439-445 ; Wilkins, ii, 285, 286. 

» Spelman, ii. 445-458 ; Wilkins, ii. 293-301. 

* Spelman, ii. 458-466; Wilkins, ii, 304-322; Labb. et Coss. xi. 1502- 
1512; Collier, i. 507. The pope issued various acts against the Templars, 
which were confirmed in a synod at York in 1310, and in Canterbury in 
1811. Wilkins, ii. 829-401, 406. 

* Wilkins, ii. 409.416 ; Spelman, ii. 467-475; Labb. et Coss. xi, 1502- 
1512, Richard bishop of Durham issued some diocesan constitutions in 
1312. The second orders the diocesan synod to assemble twice in the year, 
Wilkins, ii. 416-418 ; Spelman, ii. 475-485. In 1313 a provincial synod met 
at York to grant a subsidy. Wilkins, ii. 436. In 1311 we find Winchelsey 
summoning the clergy to parliament on the authority of the royal writ, 
Th. 408, 
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or the sovereign. In 1314 the archbishop was directed by 
royal writ to summon the clergy. The cathedral and dio- 
cesan clergy are specified, the latter to be represented by 
two proctors. To this summons the clergy raised various 
objections, regarding it as a violation of their privileges. 
The next year the clergy of Canterbury were summoned 
to a convocation to raise a subsidy for the expenses of the 
war with Scotland. This was repeated in 1316. Similar 
assemblies, and for the same object, were convened in the 
province of York. In the year 1318 the convocations met 
in both provinces, to grant subsidies for the Scottish war. 
Robert Bruce was denounced as a rebel by the pope’s agent. 
Convocations for subsidies for this war were now almost 
annual. In 1321 the clergy were summoned to parlia- 
ment for the usual purpose,—a subsidy. On these oc- 
casions the clergy met with the laity, for the purpose of 
taxation; but they frequently met in convocation during 
the same year for ecclesiastical purposes. Sometimes, in- 
deed, after the parliamentary writ was introduced, they 
met in convocation for granting subsidies. They appear 
to have met in convocation this same year, as well as in 
parliament.! 

In the year 1319 an inquiry was instituted into the 
alleged miracles of Archbishop Winchelsey, yet he was not 
canonized. So great was his estimation with the people, 
that they resorted in numbers to his tomb, which was pulled 
down some years after.™ 

Archbishop Reynolds summoned his provincial synod 
for Church purposes, a.p. 1322, at Oxford. Various con- 
stitutions were issued, which mark the progress of papal 
errors. Extreme unction is enjoined; the oil is to be car- 
ried to the sick with great reverence; and the words of St. 
James are quoted to prove its necessity as a sacrament. 
These canons are very similar to those of several previous 


1 Wilkins, ii. 442-445, 456-458, 462, 463, 485, 485, 506-508, 
m Jhid. 486-490, 494, 495, 500. 
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archbishops, relating more especially to the mode of per- 
forming the offices of the Church. In this same year the 
clergy also met in the parliament, and it would seem that 
a convocation also assembled in London. At a meeting 
of the province of York the clergy sought to be relieved 
from the subsidy on the ground of poverty, promising that 
instead of money they would offer their prayers for the 
king. In 1323 a synod which had been summoned was 
suspended by the archbishop, probably at the request 
of the clergy. This appears to have been done in both 
provinces, In 1326 a singular case occurred. The arch- 
bishop summoned his convocation for a particular day ; 
meanwhile the king convened his parliament, and ordered 
the metropolitan to suspend the synodical meeting. It 
was accordingly prorogued to another time by the arch- 
bishop.® 

In a council under Archbishop Mepham, held at Lon- 
don, Good Friday was ordered to be observed as a holyday, 
to be spent “in reading with silence, in prayer with fasting, 
in compunction with tears.” It was also ordained that the 
Feast of the Conception should be observed in the province 
of Canterbury.° These feasts, however, had long since been 


” Tbid. 512-514; Johnson, an. 1322; Wilkins, ii. 515-517, 519, 520, 532- 
534, 

° Spelman, ii. 493-496, 500-502; Labb. et Coss. xi. 1784-1788, 2476.82 ; 
Wilkins, ii. 548, 552-554; Collier, i. 531, 532, Spelman places the coun- 
cil respecting feasts in 1328 ; Wilkins gives it in 1332. Wilkins, ii. 560, 561. 
The clergy were summoned to a parliamentary assembly for a subsidy, in 
1327, at Leicester, and the next year at York. In the writs the diocesan 
clergy are mentioned. Wilkins, ii. 538, 539, 545, 546. The clergy met also 
in the parliament at Winchester, in obedience to the royal writ, in 1329 ; 
and in convocation at Lambeth in 1330. In 1331 the province of York as- 
sembled for granting subsidies. Wilkins, ii. 557-559. A graut was made 
in the year 1333 at Northampton and at York ; and again in 1334 both 
provinces assembled to grant a subsidy,—at Westminster in 1335, and at 
Leicester in 1336. These were parliamentary assemblies. Both provinces 
met in 1337 in convocation, but under the royal writ, for state purposes. In 
1338 both provinces were again assembled with the parliament, and in convo- 
cation in 1389. Thus on some occasions the clergy were summoned to par- 
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added to the list of holy days; but probably the people 
had been negligent in their observance. On no other 
ground can we account for these decrees so long after the 


days had been appointed to be kept holy. 


liament, on others to their own convocations. These assemblies were different 
from those which were called by the bishops for Church objects. The king, 
however, could convene the synod for ecclesiastical purposes. Wilkins, ii. 
561-563, 575, 576, 578, 581-583, 623, 625, 629, 653. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A.D. 1830-1532. 


Canon Law—Councils in 13842, 1360— Constitutions of Islip; of Sudbury 
—Councils against Wicliff and Lollardism—Synods under Archbishop 
Chicheley from 1415 to 1437—Convocation of York—Councils in the 
reign of Henry VII.— Henry VIIJ.—A Legantine Council— Convoca- 
tion, 1523 —The King recognised as Supreme Head of the Church. 


BrForeE we proceed in the narrative, it will be necessary 
to take some notice of the Pope’s Canon Law, which was 
now completed and introduced into the English Church. 
The Canon Law is contained in a volume under the 
title Corpus Juris Canonici, which consists of rules taken, 
in some instances, from Scripture, and from the writings 
of the fathers, of the ordinances of general and provincial 
councils, and of the decrees of popes. It is, however, 
divided into Decrees and Decretals, to which are added the 
Clementines and Extravagants. The Decrees are the most 
ancient. They were introduced into England about the 
year 1150: eighty years later the Decretals, consisting of 
the canonical epistles of several popes, issued for the deter- 
mining of various questions, were received in this country; 
and in about seventy years more the Clementines and Ex- 
travagants were adopted. : 
The Decrees, consisting of rules gathered from Scrip- 
ture, fathers, and councils, were corrected and reduced 
into their present state by Gratian. They were never re- 
ceived in the Eastern Church. The Decretals, comprised 
in three volumes, were arranged at different periods.. 
They were published by different popes, until at length 
they were brought into the state in which they now stand 
in the Corpus Juris Canonict. ‘The Clementines are of a 
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_ similar character. They were collected by Pope Clement 

V., and published by John XXII. under the above title. 
The Extravagants are twenty constitutions of John X XIL., 
so called because they are not methodically arranged, but, 
as it is said, vagantur extra corpus collectionum canonum. 
Other extravagants were collected at a subsequent period ; 
and these various documents constitute at the present mo- 
ment the canon law of the Church of Rome. 

This canon law was received in England, as the Church 
became subject to the usurpation of Rome; and it con- 
tinued to be the law of the Church until the Reformation, 
and even now some parts of the old canon law are still in 
force in this country. It will be seen as we proceed, that 
by the Act of Submission in the 25th of Henry VIII. the 
canon law was confirmed, until some measures should be 
taken for its revision, provided it was not repugnant to 
the royal prerogative and the laws and customs of the 
kingdom, The revision, as will be noticed in a subsequent 
chapter, never took place ; consequently some parts of the 
ancient canon law still remain in force. 

In the fourteenth century the canon law was become 
very voluminous, and the chief business of our national 
and provincial synods was to enforce the papal decisions, 
or to extract from them certain rules for the regulation of 
the various dioceses. Some of the laws were not appli- 
cable to every country; consequently extracts from the 
body of the canon law were made from time to time by 
various archbishops and by the papal legates. Lyndwood 
made a collection of the constitutions drawn up by fourteen 
archbishops of Canterbury from the canon law, commencing 
with Stephen Langton, a.p. 1206, and ending with Henry 
Chicheley, a.p. 1443. These were digested by Lyndwood 
into different heads, according to the method of the canon 
law; so that his work shews how much, and what parts, 
were received in the Church of England previous to the 
Reformation. These constitutions had been sanctioned by 
various synods; and, though originally prepared for the 
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province of Canterbury, yet they were expressly received 
by the convocation of York a.p. 1463. 

Such was the canon law as received in this country prior 
to the Reformation. Every thing was under the domi- 
nation of the pope. The Provincials of Lyndwood indeed 
were not compiled until after the period now under review; 
but I have noticed them in this place in order that the 
subject may be dismissed.# 

A convocation was held in the province of Canterbury 
in 1341, at which a body of constitutions was put forth 
relative to matters of government and discipline. In the 
year 1342 John Stratford, the archbishop, issued a large 
collection of statutes for the regulation of the ecclesiastical 
courts.® This year also a synod of the province of Canter- 
bury was held at London, at which a large body of constitu- 
tions was sanctioned. By the fourth, lands are made liable 
for the repair of churches. It is clear, therefore, that the 
present possessors of lands cannot complain, inasmuch as 
they neither inherited nor purchased that portion which 
goes to the church in the shape of church-rates.¢ During 
the same, or the succeeding year, Archbishop Stratford 
convened a synod of his province in London. One of the 
constitutions, the eleventh, is remarkable, as referring to 


4 Corpus Juris Canonici, Paris, 1618 ; Lyndwood’s Provinciale, seu Con- 
stitutiones Anglic. &c.; Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici Anglicani, Intro- 
duction ; Johnson’s Vade Mecum, i. 272, 278; Ridley’s View of the Civil 
and Ecclesiastical Law, 98, &c.; Gibson’s Codex. In the table he gives all 
the provincial and legantine constitutions in chronological order, with their 
various titles as they stand in Lyndwood. Grey’s Ecclesiastical Law, 8-11; 
Godolphin’s Repertorium, 129, and Appendix, 1-10 ; Dupin, xii, 204; Bering- 
ton’s History, ii. 367. 

» A synod met also in the other province, and another under the royal 
writ for York and Canterbury in 1344 for a subsidy. In the next year also - 
both the synods assembled for the same purpose, and again in Canterbury in 
1346. In 1347 some constitutions agreed upon in a diocesan synod were put 
forth by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. Wilkins, ii. 711, 712, 727; Parker, 
354; Wilkins, ii. 727, 728, 735-738. 

© Spelman, ii. 572-580; Labb. et Coss. xi. 1877-86; Johnson, an. 1842; 
Wilkins, ii. 695-702. 
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the publication of banns previous to marriage. The rest 
partake of the general character of such documents as were 
common to the age.t ‘These canons are made and pub- 
lished under the name of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with the advice and consent of the bishops of the province: 
and all without the least mention of the concurrence of 
the inferior clergy.”® The omission of the mention of the 
clergy, however, does not necessarily imply their absence. 

Archbishop Zouche had published constitutions in the 
province of York, which were now confirmed in a pro- 
vincial council under his successor, John Thursby. The 
second constitution regulates the management of new-born 
infants, and presents a somewhat curious picture of the 
manners of the times. Nurses and parents are prohibited 
from having young children in bed with them, lest suffo- 
cation should ensue. The third relates to tithes, and is a 
striking illustration of the feelings of our forefathers on 
this important subject. It refers especially to the mode of 
levying the tithe of corn, ordaining that the clergy should 
be allowed to remove the tenth sheaves by the same roads 
through which the rest were taken by the occupiers of the 
soil. It is stated in the constitution that this liberty had 
been enjoyed beyond the memory of man; but it is added 
that some degenerate sons of holy Mother Church, not 
considering the favour of God in giving them nie parts, 
had obstructed the clergy in divers manners by malicious 
inventions, such as compelling them to remove them by 
circuitous roads instead of the accustomed ones. Some of 
the owners of lands would not allow of the removal of 
the sheaves in sufficient time, and permitted them to be 
trampled upon by their cattle. All these things are pro- 
hibited by this constitution. The fifth relates to the cleri- 

4 Spelman, ii. 581-591 ; Labb. et Coss. xi. 1886-98 ; Johnson, an. 1343; 
Wiikins, ii. 702-710, Wilkins and Spelman place them under the same year 
with the preceding constitutions. 

© Collier, i, 546. 


f Wilkins, ii, 675-678 ; Spelman, ii. 488-492, Scie misplaces them 
under the year 1821. Wilkins, ii. 680-695 ; Spelman, ii. 570-71." 
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cal dress, assigning as a reason for strict propriety, that the 
laity imitate the manners of the clergy. It is particularly 
added, that they are not to “seek glory from their shoes.” 
The seventh relates to marriage, and ordains that banns 
should be published on three solemn days previous to the 
solemnisation.& 

In these times we meet with frequent orders addressed 
to the archbishop to pray for the king. On such occa- 
sions the archbishop addressed his clergy on the subject. 
One specimen from Islip’s constitution of 1359 may serve 
as an illustration: “‘ Whereas the most excellent prince, 
our lord the king, is now going to make an expedition 
with his army for the recovery of his rights, &c., we, who 
have lived under his protection, are admonished to take 
ourselves to prayer.’ 

Simon Islip, archbishop of Canterbury, issued some 
constitutions in 1362; and though it is not stated in the 
title that they were agreed upon in a council, yet it is men- 
tioned in one of the canons that he acted with the advice 
and consent of his brethren: so that it is clear that they 
were settled in a provincial synod. The most remarkable 
is that which fixes the number of festivals on which per- 
sons were to abstain from labour. The solemnity of the 
dedication of every parish church is especially mentioned. 


& Spelman, ii. 602-608; Johnson, an. 1347 and 1363; Labb. et Coss. xi. 
2482-92; Wilkins, iii, 68-74. Spelman places them about the year 1360. 
_In 1851 the convocations of both provinces met by royal writ for state pur- 
poses, though not as part of the parliament. Wilkins, iii. 16-18. In 1352 
the Articuli Clero were put forth. Ib. 23-25. Both convocations again met 
for state purposes in 1355, Ib, 83-36. Archbishop Islip convened his con- 
vocation for church matters in 1356, in which year the other province also 
met to grant subsidies: and both again in 1257 and 1359. Ib. 38, 39, 41, 
45,46. The Bishop of Sodor issued some diocesan constitutions which had 
been agreed upon in a synod at Man in 1350. Wilkins, iii. 10, 11. 

h Johnson, an. 1359; Wilkins, iii, 42, 43. We here see the origin of 
the practice of ordering particular forms of fasting and thanksgiving. In the 
year 1361 the archbishop, at the command of the pope, assembled the bishops 
alone to meet him at St. Mary’s, Southwark, on business connected with the 
papal see. Wilkins, iii, 47, 48. 
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It may here be remarked that this is the origin of our 
feasts or wakes.i A synod was held in 1375, which is 
remarkable from the circumstance that Courteney, then 
bishop of Hereford, successfully opposed the proposal of 
a grant of money to the king. The clergy complained, 
and Courteney defended their cause, refusing to make any 
grant until the king would remedy the evils under which 
they suffered.i A synod was assembled by royal writ for 
the province of Canterbury in 1376, when a subsidy was 
granted; yet still the clergy presented their complaints in 
a petition. 

About this time John Wicliff was summoned to answer 
the charge of heresy alleged against him by his enemies. 
Into his history I need not enter: I have only to notice 
the proceedings of convocation respecting him and his opi- 
nions. The pope directed his letters to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, commanding him to institute a process 
against Wicliff, who was also summoned to appear at 
Rome. He was accordingly cited before the synod in Lon- 
don. A vast concourse of people assembled at the meet- 
ing, among whom was the Duke of Lancaster, who de- 
fended Wicliff. In consequence of this powerful support, 
the only sentence passed by the synod was that of silence. 
At a subsequent synod at Lambeth, after an explanation 
of some of his views, he was dismissed with a similar in- 
junction to silence.‘ 

In 1378, several constitutions were agreed upon in a 
synod at Lambeth, under Archbishop Sudbury, the object 


i Spelman, ii. 609-612; Johnson, an, 1362; Wilkins, iti. 50, 51. A con- 
vocation appears to have assembled in the province of Canterbury in 1363 ; 
and we have an account of a diocesan synod at Ely in 1364. Wilkins, iii. 59, 
60. The convocation of Canterbury met under Wittlesey in 1369 to grant 
subsidies, and that of York for the same purpose ; and again in 1371. Can- 
terbury was also assembled for the same purpose in 1373. Ib, 82, 84, 85, 
91-93, 96. 

J Biog. Brit. art. Courteney ; Wilkins, iii. 97, 104. Both convocations met 
in 1377. Ib. 114, 122, 125, 126; Parker, 180. 

k Spelman, ii. 621-625 ; Collier, i. 565-567; Wilkins, iii, 116, 117, 123. 
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of which appears to have been the regulation of the price 
to be received by the priests in performing masses for the 
dead.! 

The opinions of Wicliff continued to advance among 
the people, and the bishops deemed. it necessary to inter- 
pose. Accordingly Courteney, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
summoned a meeting of his suffragans and others, by whom 
some of Wicliff’s views were pronounced to be errone- 
ous and heretical. Nine points were, it appears, selected 
as heretical, referring to the sacrament of the altar, the 
papal succession, and various abuses of the Romish church. 
Twelve other points were condemned, not as heretical, but 
as erroneous. At a subsequent meeting, or synod, several 
persons were condemned for holding the views of Wicliff.™ 
A convocation was convened by the archbishop in the year 
1382, at Oxford, in which, besides the grant of a subsidy, 
the synod proceeded to make inquiries respecting heresy.” 
A provincial synod was held in 1391 to make a grant to 
the pope, when a statute of Archbishop Winchelsey’s, con- 
cerning stipendiary priests, was renewed.° 

Lollardism, as it was termed, continuing to increase, 
the synod, or convocation, of the province of Canterbury, 
assembled at Oxford in 1394 for the purpose of endeavour- 
ing to check its progress, and again at London in 1396, in 


' Spelman, ii. 626; Labb. et Coss. xi. 2051; Johnson, an. 1378; Wil- 
kins, iii. 135, 136, Sudbury called his convocation together in 1379 to reform 
some abuses, and to assist the king. The usual subsidy also was granted at 
York; and both made a grant in the year 1380. Ib. 141, 142, 145, 150. 

m Spelman, ii. 629-636; Labb. et Coss. xi, 2052-2061 ; Collier, i. 573. 
576; Biog. Brit. art. Courteney ; Wilkins, iii, 157-165. 

® Collier, i. 578; Biog. Brit. art. Courteney ; Wood’s Antig. 192-3 ; Wil- 
kins, iii. 172, 173, York met also. Ib. Canterbury was convened in 1383 
for a subsidy; and again in 1384 both provinces were-assembled. Both again 
met in 1385. These, however, were convocations, though assembled for pur- 
poses of state, Ib. 176, 179, 185, 193, 194 In 1386, 1387, and 1388 
similar synods met in both provinces, Ib. 200, 202, 204, 205. 

° Spelman, ii. 640 ; Johnson, an. 1391 ; Biog. Brit. art. Courteney ; Wil- 
kins, iii. 212, 213, 218-294. A subsidy was granted at York in the same 
year; and the synods met in both provinces in 1392, Ib, 
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which several articles, extracted from the writings of Wic- 
liff, were condemned.P Archbishop Arundel convened a 
council at London in 1398, in which several new festivals 
were appointed to be observed, namely, those of St. David, 
St. Chad, and St. Winifrede. It was also appointed that 
‘*a commemoration of the most glorious martyr St. Thomas 
be laudably observed every where in our province of Can- 
terbury, once in every week.”4 In the year 1400 an im- 
portant synod was held at St. Paul’s, at which complaints 
of heresy and conventicles were submitted to the bishops 
and clergy. The articles charged against William Sawtrey 
were exhibited and then condemned. ‘Two years later the 
Lollards were complained of in the convocation, when a 
petition to the king on the subject was adopted.t 

Certain constitutions which had been adopted im the 
synod of Oxford in 1394 were renewed in London in 1408. 
Thirteen constitutions exist, which are levelled against 
heretics, and especially against Wicliff. We find that re- 
peated attempts were made in this and the succeeding age 
to suppress the advancing opinions of Wicliff, who has been 
not inaptly styled the morning-star of the Reformation.® 

The convocation appears to have assumed its present 
form about this time. The archbishops, or legates, assem- 
bled provincial or national councils; but the king also 
claimed the power of assembling the convocation.t From 
the reign of Edward I., when the Commons were first as- 
sembled in parliament, it became the practice to summon 
the convocation of the clergy at the same time.” 

Another was convened in 1408, for the purpose of 


P Spelman, ii. 649-55 ; Collier, i. 600. In 1397 both synods met to grant 
a subsidy to the king and the pope. Wilkins, iii. 284, 

a4 Johnson, an. 1398. 

¥ Wilkins, ii. 254-263, 271, 272. 

s Spelman, ii. 662-668; Johnson, an. 1408; Collier, i. 625-27 ; Labb. et 
Coss. xi. 2089-3002. Various synods were held as usual at this period in 
both provinces for subsidies, as in the years 1401-1406; Labb. et Coss. xi. 
2082-83; Wilkins, iii. 267, 273, 274, 279, 281, 282, 284, 303. 

t Wake’s Authority, 230: Fuller, v. 190. 

u Wake’s Authority, 224-231. 
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choosing delegates to attend the council, which was shortly 
to be assembled at Pisa, and to consider the schism in the 
papacy. The archbishop proposed that the Peter-pence 
should be sequestrated for the use of the king, until the 
breach should be healed. The proposal was also sanctioned 
by the convocation.Y In a convocation at St. Paul’s, in 
1409, Badby was examined on a charge of heresy; and 
many complaints were exhibited on the same subject.¥ 
Complaints of heresy were alleged in a synod in 1311. It 
was assembled for a subsidy; but advantage was taken to 
introduce the subject of heresy. At this time such com- 
plaints were frequent. In 1312 we meet with the same in 
a synod at St. Paul’s: and again at the same place in 1313, 
when charges were exhibited against Sir John Oldcastle. 
In 1414 it was determined, in a synod at St. Paul’s and 
also at York, to send representatives to the general council 
of Constance; and a certain sum was granted for their ex- 
penses.* 

The proceedings in the national and provincial synods 
are so many landmarks by which the advances of the papacy 
in England may be traced. At this time much stress was 
laid on the observance of times and seasons. The king, it 
seems, had recommended that St. George’s Day should be 
kept with greater solemnity. Archbishop Chicheley there- 
fore called a synod of his province, by which several con- 
stitutions were issued on the subject. After an allusion to 
the blessings supposed to be derived from patron saints, we 
have the following passage in the constitutions: “Upon 
consideration of this, the faithful people of England, though 
bound to praise God in all his saints, yet especially to sound 
forth praises and venerate him with peculiar honours in his 


Y Collier, i, 628; Wilkins, iii. 806-314 The convocation of York met 
this year for a subsidy by continuation, because they could not raise it at the 
former meeting. Ib, 319. 

W Wilkins, iii, 324-3829. The Archbishop of York appointed commis- 
saries to act this year on his behalf in the convocation, in consequence of 
his visitation. Ib, 


* Wilkins, iii, 334-338, 351-357, 858, 870. Subsidies were also granted 
in other councils. 
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most glorious martyr the blessed George, the special patron 
and protector of the nation, as the speech of the world and 
the experience of grace (the best interpreter of all things) 
attest. For by his intervention, not only the English 
army is protected against the assaults of enemies in time 
of war, but the host of the clergy are strengthened in their 
peaceable fight under so great a patron.” The constitu- 
tions proceed to enact that the day shall be observed for 
ever with greater solemnity. The feasts of St. David, St. 
Chad, and St. Winifrede are also ordered to be perpetually 
celebrated. In this convocation it appears that the bishops 
met in one place, and the priors, deans, archdeacons, and 
proctors of dioceses in another. They met on the first day 
for religious observances, and on the following separated 
into two houses. ‘This is one of the earliest notices of their 
separation into two distinct houses.? 

Another synod met in London in 1416. In this as- 
sembly a statute was framed respecting the probate and 
administration of wills, and another on the subject of 
heresy.. With respect to heresy it is ordained, that in- 
quiries be made on the subject twice every year at least, 
and that two or three persons in every suspected place 
should be sworn to give information respecting those who 
were accustomed to frequent conventicles, or who differed 
in their conduct from the generality of the faithful, or had 
suspected books in the vulgar tongue. It further enjoins 
that persons already convicted, but not actually given over 
to the secular power according to the statute of Henry IV., 
should be imprisoned for life, or until the next convocation 
of the province of Canterbury, as the case might require. 
In another constitution of a synod in the same year, we 


y Spelman, ii. 669; Johnson, an. 1415; Wilkins, iii, 375, 377. The 
archbishop issued a letter on the subject; but he alludes to his Provincial 
Council. Another letter also was published relative to the expenses of the 
representatives at the Council of Constance. Ib. 

2 Biog. Brit. art. Chicheley. 

@ Spelman, ii. 670; Wilkins, iti. 877, 378. 
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meet with a most remarkable illustration of the gross su- 
perstition of the period. It relates to John of Beverley, a 
Saxon saint, some of whose miracles are specified by Bede.» 
After an enumeration of some of the special advantages 
arising from the merits of the saints, the victory of Agin- 
court is ascribed to John of Beverley. John was buried at 
York, but the body was removed to Beverley, the day of 
the translation being observed as a festival. The victory 
at Agincourt was gained on this day, and at the meeting of 
the convocation several witnesses affirmed that during the 
battle his tomb distilled drops of oil, This circumstance 
was regarded by the convocation “as an indication of the 
divine mercy, without doubt through the merits of the said 
most holy man.” It was decreed, therefore, that the day 
of his death as well as that of his translation should be 
solemnly observed.¢ 

Several synods were assembled by Chicheley, who was 
exceedingly active in his station. In a convocation of the 
province of Canterbury in 1421, a charge of heresy was 
exhibited against William Taylor. It was resumed in the 
next year, and discussed at great length. William White 
and other followers of Wicliff were examined on the same 
charge. In this convocation also delegates were appointed 
to attend the council of Pavia. John Russell was charged 
in the convocation of Canterbury in 1424 with the main- 
tenance of erroneous opinions. He had been sent to the 
convocation from the diocese of Lincoln, Several other 
individuals appeared for similar offences, 

In 1425 the synod of Canterbury was continued from 
day to day for a considerable time, The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells came to the convocation: on the king’s business, 


» Bede, lib. v. c. 2. 

© Spelman, ii. 672-674; Johnson, an. 1416; Biog. Brit. art. Chicheley ; 
Wilkins, iii, 379, 880; Parker, 415. At this same council they consulted 
about sending delegates to the Council of Constance, and again in 1419, 


Several persons in the latter year were charged with heresy. Wilkins, iii, 
393-395, 
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namely, a subsidy: but the question of heresy was also 
discussed. Robert Hoke: made his recantation, confessing 
that on Good Friday he had not paid the usual reverence 
to the cross, and that he had not submitted to the penance 
enjoined by the Bishop of Lincoln. On this account he 
was brought before the convocation, when he confessed 
that he had kept heretical books which deserved to be 
burned. He promised for the future not to preach erro- 
neous doctrines. A form of recantation was also drawn 
up for William Russell for preaching that tithes were not 
due by the divine law. In 1426 the convocation of York 
was occupied with a case of heresy which had been alleged 
against Thomas Richmond. 

In 1428 the papal legate complained to the convocation 
of the Bohemian heretics; and the subject was entertained 
by the synod. Other persons were charged with heresy ; 
and some recanted before the convocation. At all these 
synods subsidies were granted to the king; and in the pro- 
vince of York little other business was transacted.4 

In that of 1428 the pope’s nuncio endeavoured to pro- 
cure a grant for the pope; but the proposal was rejected.¢ 
As the convocation was so ready to grant subsidies to the 
sovereign, they were rewarded by an Act of Parliament, 
by which they were protected in going to and returning 
from the synod.f 

The convocation of 1428 was continued until the next 
year, when the case of the Bohemians was again considered. 
A discussion also took place, on the proposal to send dele- 
gates to the council of Pisa though at this time the convo- 
cation had no certain knowledge of its proceedings. Thomas 


¢ Wilkins, iii. 399-403, 404-418, 419, 422, 428-431, 4383-453, 459-462, 
487-492, 514. In the year 1416 the synod of York met, and was continued 
several days. Ib. 380. Both provinces met in 1417 to grant a subsidy ; and 
again in 1421, when a grant was made to assist the king in the war with 
France. Ib. 381, 389, 399. 

€ Spelman, ii. 675-677 ; Wilkins, iii, 493, 503; Labb. et Coss, xii. 343 ; 
Collier, 648 ; Biog. Brit. art. Chicheley. 

f This is the statute of Henry VI. Gibson’s Codex, 931. 
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Bagley was charged with heresy for saying that the con- 
secrated host was in its nature true bread, and the body 
of Christ only in a figure. As no conclusions were arrived 
at either about the council of Pisa, or a subsidy, the convo- 
cation was continued until March. 

In 1429 or 1430 a council was summoned for the pur- 
pose of choosing delegates to attend the council of Basil, in 
which a decree was also passed against what was termed the 
auncel, or false weights." The archbishop convened his 
synod in London, in 1432, to consider the dispute between 
the pope and the council of Basil, when it was determined 
to send delegates to both parties. A complaint was made 
in this council by some of the clergy against the bishops, 
on the ground that they were but slenderly qualified for 
their important posts.i The next year, the differences 
between the council of Basil and the pope still continuing, 
it was determined in a synod to send more delegates to 
Basil In 1434 a festival was ordered by another council 
to be observed in honour of St. Frideswide.k Both con- 
vocations were assembled in 1437 for subsidies towards the 
war with France; and in 1438 an allowance was voted by 
the Bishops for the ambassadors to be sent to the council 
of Ferara by the king, which was opposed by the Lower 
House in the province of Canterbury, who were favourable 
to the council of Basil.!’ The next year, the archbishop 
lamented the state of the Church on account of the statute 


& Wilkins, iii. 515-17. This year we meet with some diocesan constitu- 
tions of the Bishop of Lichfield. Ib. 504-507. 

h Spelman, ii. 687, 688; Johnson, an. 1430; Collier, i. 658; Labb. et 
Coss. xii. 439, 440; Biog. Brit. art. Chicheley. 

Collier, i. 660; Wilkins, iii, 520, 521. 

J Wilkins, iii. 521. Some cases of heresy also were discussed. 

Johnson, an, 1434. In this council the clergy complained of the secular 
courts ; but the plague breaking out, they speedily separated. Articles were 
prepared and ordered to be read in churches several times a year. One of 
these relates to the auncel weight, which is placed earlier by some authorities. 
Wilkins, iii, 523, 524. ; 

1 Wilkins, iii, 525-528. In 1535 and 1586 the two synods met for subsi- 
dies. Ib. 525; Johnson, an, 1439. . 
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of przmunire, when the synod agreed that he should re- 
present their grievances to the king, who promised to sub- ’ 
mit the case to parliament. They then granted a large 
subsidy.™ 

A synod was held in 1444 in the province of York, in 
which a constitution of Archbishop Winchelsey’s respecting 
stipendiary priests was adopted" The next year Arch- 
bishop Stafford summoned the convocation of his province, 
when the feast of King Edward the Confessor was renewed. . 
In allusion to the saints the following passage occurs in the 
decisions of the council: “‘ At whose intercession God con- 
firms peace, takes away pestilence and famine, establishes 
kingdoms and gives victories, and very often by a mira- 
culous power imparts health to desperate diseases.” Then 
after stating that every church is bound to honour its own 
saints, the decree proceeds: ‘‘ Therefore that the divine 
majesty may be more amply glorified in the saints in our 
holy mother the Church of England, which is irradiated 
by the prayers and frequent miracles of the most blessed 
Edward, confessor and king, and by whose merits histories 
say the kingdom of England was formerly delivered from 
the cruelty of Pagans; we with the unanimous consent of 
our brethren in our last convocation, and also at the re- 
peated instances of our most devout and Christian king 
(who doubts not but that his kingdom is defended by the 
intercession and patronage of this most glorious king and 
confessor), have decreed that the feast of the translation of 
the said St. Edward be celebrated throughout our province 


of Canterbury every year for the future.” ‘This extract 


may be taken as a proof that the. Anglican Church at this 
time was in a sad and degraded state.° 


m Wilkins, ili, 533-535. In 1440, 1441, and 1442, subsidies were granted 
by the two convocations. Ib. 536, 537. 

» Johnson, an. 1444; Wilkins, ili. 544. : 

9 Johnson, an. 1445; Wilkins, iii. 539-541. The archbishop assigned 
the reasons for assembling the convocation, namely, the royal writ, the refor- 
mation of some things in the Church, and a subsidy. The royal delegates 
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The convocation of Canterbury assembled in 1446 to 
discuss the question relative to the statute of provisors and 
premunire, which pressed heavily upon the clergy.P In 
the year 1452 the convocation readily granted a subsidy to 
the king, but refused to do the same for the pope, though 
requested by the nuncio.4 

In 1460 a convocation met at St. Paul’s, which was 
continued by various prorogations till 1461. Articles, 
embodying certain complaints, were exhibited, the arch- 
bishop promising to give the subject his consideration. He 
also read a letter from the king, which was ordered to be 
sent down to the Lower House. A subsidy was afterwards 
granted.* A convocation met in the province of York a.p. 
1462, and decreed that such constitutions of the province 
of Canterbury as were not prejudicial to those of York 
should be received and adopted.s “ Thus the ancient 
churches observed one another’s rules, without pretending 
thereby to any superiority over each other by their so 
doing, to preserve the unity and promote the good order 
and discipline of the whole.”t At another meeting of the 
synod the feasts of St. Thomas, St. Frideswide, and St. 
Ethelrede were appointed to be observed, 

In 1463 Archbishop Bourchier assembled the convo- 
cation of Canterbury at London. Civil officers were re- 
strained by a constitution from arresting persons in churches 


stated their master’s case, and the king requested the synod to attend to the 
processions which were to be appointed in consequence of the peace with 
France, and to declare St. Edward’s Day to be a double festival. Com- 
plaints were made of the statute of premunire, and some reformanda were 
proposed. 

P A subsidy was granted this year, and again in 1449 and 1450, Wilkins, 
iii, 554, 557, 559; Collier, i. 669. ; 

4 Wilkins, iii, 562, 563; Collier, i, 672, 678. In 1453 a diocesan synod 
met at York, and granted a subsidy. Wilkins, iii. 564. 

* Wilkins, iii. 577, 578. The convocation of York also granted a subsidy 
after divers prorogations, Ib. 

§ Johnson, an. 1462; Wake’s State of the Church, 375; Atterbury, 47; 
Wilkins, iii. 578, Canterbury met the same year. Ib. 

' Wake’s State of the Church, 376. " Tbid. 
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or churchyards ; and by another it was decreed that no clerk 
in holy orders should wear any gown or upper garment 
open in front, or with a border of fur. The servants of 
the bishops and dignitaries were also prohibited from 
wearing bolsters about their shoulders, or shoes turned 
up at the toes and very long. This decree affords an odd 
picture of the manners of the times.” 

The pope expressed his intention, a.p. 1464, of going 
in person against the Turks, who held the Holy Land; and 
for this purpose money was solicited. The king, fearing 
that a synodical grant might afterwards become a precedent, 
sent a letter to the archbishops to excite their suffragans 
to raise money, that so the execution of the papal bulls 
might be prevented. Hence diocesan synods were held 
at Canterbury, Worcester, York, and probably in other 
dioceses, at which money was contributed, and thus the 
matter was not submitted to convocation.Y In 1466 Nevil, 
archbishop of York, called the synod of his province to- 
gether, when certain constitutions were sanctioned, some 
of which were taken from those of Canterbury.* 

It should be observed, that subsidies were granted to 
the crown in all these synods; and at the period now 
under review little else was transacted in the convoca- 
tions, which, however, were not convened so frequently as 
had been the case previously.’ The infrequent assembling 
of the convocation may have arisen from the suppression 
of Wicliff’s doctrines, or from the circumstance that sub- 
sidies were not required by the crown.’ 


Vv Spelman, ii. 698, 699; Johnson, an. 1463; Labb. et Coss. xiii. 1419- 
1421; Wilkins, iii. 585-587. York granted a subsidy. In the royal writ 
no time of meeting was fixed, but the archbishop was to assemble the synod 
with all convenient speed. 

w Wilkins, iii. 595-598. 

x Spelman, ii. 699-708; Johnson, an. 1466; Labb. et Coss. xiii, 1421- 
1434; Wilkins, iii, 595, 605. 

y Wake’s State, 378-384. 

z Several meetings of the convocation of both provinces occurred at this 
period, in which little was transacted beyond the grant of subsidies. Thus 


H 
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Henry VII. commenced his reign a.p. 1485; and Arch- 
bishop Morton assembled the convocation of his province 
at London the following year. By this synod prayers for 
the dead were established in a decree: ‘‘ Because, accord- 
ing to the Holy Scripture, a concern for the dead is holy 
and wholesome, we ordain that when any bishop dies, 
every bishop of the province be bound to say, by himself, 
or by some other, the Haeqguies and six masses for the soul 
of the deceased bishop.”@ An order was issued respecting 
habits, and for the Feast of the Transfiguration.» The 
province of York also had their convocation, and granted 
a subsidy. In a convocation in 1488, at London, certain 
preachers were reprimanded for speaking too freely of 
their bishops; and a rebuke was administered to the Lon- 
don clergy for frequenting public-houses, and appearing 
too expensive in their dress.¢ 

The remaining convocations of this reign were chiefly 
occupied in granting subsidies. Frequently, though not 
necessarily, they were assembled at the same time with 
the Parliament. In the province of York, 1488, by a de- 
cree of convocation, the Feast of the Transfiguration was 


we find meetings in 1468 at St. Paul’s; in both provinces in 1470, 1471, 
1473, 1474, and 1475. In the last year church matters were discussed in the 
convocation of Canterbury, and certain articles relative to discipline were 
presented. The synod again met at York in 1477, and at St. Paul’s, for. 
subsidies only. Wilkins, iii. 606-609, 612. In 1480, at St. Paul’s, besides 
the grant of a subsidy, church matters were discussed, and the prolocutor 
exhibited certain grievances to the upper house relative to the temporal 
courts. This convocation was continued from March to November, and then 
to May 1482. In 1483 a supplication was presented to the king respecting 
the liberties of the Church. Ib. 612-614. 

@ Spelman, ii. 712; Labb. et Coss, xiii, 1466; Wilkins, iii, 618, 620. 

b Wake’s State, 384; Wilkins, iii. 620. 

© Collier, i. 692. The synod met in January, and was continued until 
October. Several persons were summoned before the assembly for having 
contracted irregular marriages. Money was demanded by the king in conse- 
quence of the war with France. A similar demand was made in the synod 
at York. A subsidy was granted in both provinces in 1491 ; by York in 
495, and by Canterbury against the Scots in 1496; and again at York in 
1497. Wilkins, ii. 625, 626, 634, 635, 644, 645. 
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appointed to be held on the 6th of August, that of the 
Name of Jesus on the 7th, and the Feast of the Dedication 
of all Churches to be observed on one and the same day, 
which was fixed on the Sunday after the Feast of St. Paul.4 
In 1501 the convocation of Canterbury met by command 


of the king, for the purpose of considering a proposal for - 


a grant of money to the pope, who had imposed a tax of 
a tenth on the whole Christian Church, in defence of the 
faith against the Turks, who at that time were in the 
height of their success. The grant was made both in 
Canterbury and York. The following singular decree 
was also passed in the convocation of Canterbury in the 
year 1503: ‘That for certain causes and considerations 
then expressed, the most excellent prince, our lord King 
Henry, in every principal mass at the high altar in all 
churches of the kingdom, where the clerks were more than 
thirteen, should have a part in all their prayers and suf- 
frages, both for his safety and prosperity in this life, and 
also for his welfare after he had departed this life.” A 
similar decree was issued by the convocation of York in 
1504.f This is one of the earliest intimations of prayers 
for the sovereign in the regular services of the Anglican 
Church. The last synod of this reign was convened at 
York a.p. 1507, for church purposes only, by the arch- 
bishop’s authority.& 

Henry VIII. commenced his reign a.p. 1509. The 
convocation also met; and on one occasion the House of 


Lords was adjourned for a few days, in consequence of 


the absence of the chancellor and spiritual lords in con- 
vocation. This appears to have been the first instance of 
such a practice, though it became common afterwards, 


4d Wake’s State, 385. € Ibid. 388; Wilkins, iii. 646, 

f Wake’s State, 388, 889; Wilkins, iii. 647-649. 

& Wake’s State, 389; Wilkins, iii. 651. Warham also issued his consti- 
tutions in 1507 for the regulation of his court. Ib. 650, 651. 

h Wake’s State, 389. Warham issued his mandate for the synod. Wil- 
kins, iii, 651; Burnet, iii. 1, b. 1. 
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During several years, the convocation, in both provinces, 
only assembled for the purpose of granting subsidies to 
the crown. In 1518 a legantine council was summoned 
by Wolsey, as legate a lutere from the popej It was a 
council of the whole kingdom, the archbishops and bishops 
of both provinces being present. But the circumstances 
are curious. Warham intended f6 call his provincial synod 
together, having obtained the king’s consent, and being 
anxious to rectify certain abuses; but Wolsey addressed 
a letter to the archbishop against holding his convocation, 
and then convened his legantine synod at Westminster, at 
which certain articles were adopted, to be published by 
the bishops in their respective sees. The Bishop of Here- 
ford held his diocesan synod that year for this purpose.x 
King Henry issued his writs in 1523 for the assembling 
of the convocation in both provinces. Wolsey, as arch- 
bishop of York, summoned the synod of his province to 
the usual place of meeting, and then adjourned them to 
Westminster. The province of Canterbury met a few 
days after the meeting of Parliament. After mass, a 
monition was sent by Wolsey to Warham to appear with 


iIn 1511 Colet preached his celebrated sermon before the convoca- 
tion, in which he dwelt largely on the reformation of abuses. Knight's 
Life of Colet, 86-94; Burnet, iii. 1, book 2; Wood’s Athene, i, 22; Bale, 
cent. vill. 648, 649; Wharton de Episcopis, &c. 232-237. The sermon 
was printed by Pynson. In 1661 it was republished by Smith, with a pre- 
face and notes. 

J Wake’s State, 394. Several meetings are recorded during the next few 
years. In 1512 at York, in 1514 in both provinces. In 1515 at St. Paul’s, 
and at York in 1516, Wilkins, iii, 652, 657-659. 


k Wilkins, iii. 660, 661, 681, 682. Certain constitutions of Thomas, arch- 
bishop of York and legate, exist, which are supposed to have been put forth 
about the year 1518; though this is not certain, as three archbishops of the 
same name held the see of York within the space of twenty years. Ib. 662- 
681. In 1521 a diocesan synod was held at Ely, at which a clergyman 
prayed to be absolved from an excommunication which had been imposed at 
the last synod. Ib. 693. This same year the question of clerical celibacy 
was discussed in convocation, Harmer’s Specimen, App. 168, 169; Wilkins, 
iii. 696, 697. 
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his clergy before the cardinal at Westminster two days 
after, in a legantine or national council. It has been 
much debated whether the cardinal virtually dissolved the 
regular convocation, or only summoned them to appear 
before him, allowing them to adjourn afterwards to their 
own house. The former view is maintained by Wake, the 
latter by Atterbury. Qollier agrees with Wake. The 
clergy objected, and returned back to St. Paul’s to their 
own council, having no commission to treat of matters in 
the legantine synod. Burnet had stated that Wolsey 
dissolved the regular convocation of the province. Wake 
thinks, that though not a formal dissolution, it was so in 
effect, since there was a suspension of all their proceedings, 
After a short space, however, the legantine synod was 
dismissed, and the convocations in the two provinces as- 
sembled as before, and granted the usual subsidies to the 
crown.' Collier states that a large grant was proposed in 
the legantine council to the king, which, though opposed 
as exorbitant by some of the clergy, was carried by the 
influence of Wolsey.™ 

The convocation of Canterbury met in the usual way 
in 1529. .It does not appear that the synod of York was 
assembled this year at all, for Wolsey was in disgrace. At 
this time great deliberations took place in the synod of 
Canterbury respecting the abuses in the Church, and an 
order was made that no member should reveal out of doors 
any thing that took place in their meetings. When the 
convocation met in 1529, the question of the divorce was 
agitating the public mind. The reader is aware of the 
important results which flowed from the discussion of that 
question: and it is unnecessary to enter into the particu- 
lars in this work. 

1 Wake’s State, 392-396; Collier, ii. 17; Strype’s Memorials, vol. i. part 
1, pp. 76, 77; Burnet, i. b. 1, and iii, b. 1; Wilkins, iii, 690-700. 

m Collier, ii. 18. ~The grant, however, appears to have been made in the 


provincial synods. Certain diocesan statutes were issued. in the diocese of 


Ely in 1528, Wilkins, iii. 712; Spelman, ii 729-731. 
1 The reformation of abuses was discussed, and certain heretical booke 
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This was the last convocation of this period; for though 
assembled in 1529, it was continued by various prorogations 
until the submission of the clergy. In January 1530 its 
meetings were resumed. The clergy were now pronounced 
to be under the penalties of a premunire with Wolsey, he 
for acting as legate, and they for submitting to his autho- 
rity. Henry was resolved to take advantage of these cir- 
cumstances to reduce them to submission, by levying. a 
heavy tax, as well as by compelling them to recognise 
his supremacy. Thus, in February, in the form in which 
the subsidy was to be voted, the title of supreme head was 
inserted. The archbishop, having consulted with the royal 
delegates, began to treat with the prolocutor and clergy 
about the articles contained in the preamble to the subsi- 
diary grant. One was thus expressed: “ Ecclesiz et cleri 
Anglicani, cujus protector et supremum caput is solus est.” 
Another related to the general pardon for all their offences 
against the laws, which was to be granted on their recogni- 
tion of the new title, and the payment of the money. The 
latter article was readily conceded; but the royal agents 
had no power to conclude the business until the bishops 
and clergy had decided on the former. Several sessions 
were occupied in discussions. A modification was desired; 
and at last the king altered it thus: “cujus protector et 
supremum caput post Deum is solus est.” Still they 
hesitated. The archbishop proposed the following form : 
** Keclesize et cleri Anglicani, cujus singularem protectorem 
unicum et supremum dominum, et (quantum per Christi 
legem licet) etiam supremum caput ipsius majestatem cog- 
noscimus.” This form was adopted by both houses; but 
Henry was resolved to force them to submit. At last the 
matter was compromised, and the king was acknowledged 
as supreme head of the Church of England. The con- 
vocation of Canterbury consented to pay 100,000/., and 


were referred for further consideration. Certain statutes, without date, are 
assigned by Wilkins to this year, on the ground that heresy and heretical 
books are mentioned in one of them. Wilkins, iii. 717-24, 
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York 18,000/. to the king for their pardon, which was 
confirmed by Act of Parliament. The convocation of 
York, however, did not consent to the king’s title until 
after the parliament had separated; and consequently their 
pardon was. not confirmed until the next year. The see 
was vacant by the death of Wolsey, but the royal writ 
was issued to the guardian of the spiritualities. The synod 
was continued until May 1531, when they made their sub- 
mission and were pardoned. Thus the recognition of the 
supremacy was made in Canterbury in 1530, in York in 
1531.° It appears that during the debates on the title 
seven or eight messages were sent from the king by noble- 
men and lawyers. After three days the king added the 
words post Deum: then came the words guantum &c., in 
which form it was passed. 

The doctrines of Rome, however, were retained in all 
their vigour, notwithstanding the proceedings adopted 
against the power of the pope, of which a singular instance 
was given in the present convocation. An individual of 
the name of Tracey had in his will committed his soul to 
God through Christ, to whose intercession he stated that 
he trusted, without the help of any other saint. The sub- 


© Wilkins, 724-726, 744, 745; Strype’s Cranmer, 1041, 1042; Fuller, v. 
(184); Wake’s State, &c. 397, 398, 473, 474, 490; Atterbury, 82, 83, 85; 
Collier, ii, 63-65; Lingard,.vi.227. York being vacant, the oppositien to 
the title was led by Tunstall. Godwin’s Annals, 119. ‘‘ The king made 
them buckle at last. It was another high block and difficulty for the clergy 
to get over, &c. to acknowledge the king supreme head and governor, &c. 
But that at last they unwillingly yielded unto.”’ Strype’s Mem. I, i. 204. 
‘«¢ Being caught in a premunire, they were willing to redeem their danger by 
a sum of money; but the king would not be satisfied unless they would 
acknowledge him for the supreme head of the Church of England, which, 
though it was hard meat, and would not easily down amongst them, yet it 
passed at last.” Heylin’s Tracts, 5. ‘‘ The grant of the subsidy, as to the 
money, appears to have passed the convocation quickly and easily; but the 
king refused to accept the gift or grant the pardon unless after the words 
‘ Ecclesiz et cleri,’ &c. they would add, ‘ Cujus protector et supremum 
caput is solus est.’’’ Gibson’s Codex, 28, 24. The clergy were anxious for 
the king to accept the subsidy without the clause. 
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ject was discussed in convocation, and the body of the 
person was ordered to be disinterred, when it was com- 
mitted to the flames. Still, a most important step was taken 
towards a separation from Rome. In the year 1531, the 
convocation of Canterbury met by continuation, when the 
question of heresy occupied its attention. Some constitu- 
tions for the reformation of the manners of the clergy 
were read; and Latimer was required to subscribe certain 
articles. He was, it appears, excommunicated: but on 
his subsequent submission, the sentence was removed.P 

“By these arts, degrees, and accessions, the Church of 
Rome grew by little and little to that immenseness of opi- 
nion and power it had in our nation. But that which hath 
made the disputes never to be ended, the parties not to be 
reconciled, is an affirmation that Christ commanding Peter 
to feed his sheep, did with that give him so absolute a 
power in the Church (and derived the like to his succes- 
sors, bishops of Rome), as without his consent no particu- 
lar Church or kingdom could reform itself. And though 
no other Church in the Christian world doth agree with 
the Roman in this interpretation ; though historians of un- 
questioned sincerity have in their own ages delivered when 
and how these additions crept in, and by what oppositions 
gained ; yet the bare affirmation that Christ intended Peter, 
and by consequence the pope, to be the general pastor of 
the world, hath so far prevailed with some as to esteem 
the standing for the rights of the kingdom, the laws and 
customs of the nation, to be a departing from the Church 
Catholic.”’4 


P Tenison Mss. vol. 751, pp. 78, 85; Wilkins, iii. 746, 747; Strype’s 
Cranmer, i, 198, 199, 255; Stowe, 779; Strype’s Mem. I. i, 248-251; 
Collier, ii. 75. When Tracey’s will was proved, it was pronounced to be 
heretical, because he had expressed his trust in the merits of Christ alone. 
Bilney also was charged with erroneous opinions in this convocation. A com- 
plaint was made of a will made by a person of the name of Brown, in Bris- 
tol. The convocation of York granted a subsidy this year. Wilkins, iii. 748. 

41 Twisden’s Historical Vindication of the Church of England in point of 
Schism, 4to, 1675, pp. 64, 65, 67, 
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CHAPTER V. 
A.D. 1582-1534, 


State of the Convocation at this time—Steps by which the submission of 
the Clergy was procured— The Act of Submission—Its character — Con- 
stitution of the Convocation— Power of the Archbishop — Royal and pro- 
vincial writs— Premunitory clause — Powers of Convocation. 


WE now enter upon a new period in the history of the 
convocation, and one of more than usual interest. The 
Reformation was now in its commencement, and results 
the most important were the consequence. 

The convocation of Canterbury met by continuation in 
1532. At this time the commons were become jealous of 
the privileges of the clergy, of whom they complain in an 
address to the king. Their complaints were submitted to 
convocation, by whom an answer was prepared to the alle- 
gations. It was agreed to refer the matters in dispute to 
his majesty, who embraced the opportunity of forcing the 
clergy into that submission which was yielded during the 
present year. 

To the members of the Anglican Church the subject is 
one of great interest; for though we might wish to see the 
Church restored to somewhat of the power which she pos- 
sessed previous to the Act of Submission, yet it must not 
be forgotten that this act led the way to the renunciation 
of the pope’s authority in England.> 

The Act of Submission was brought about by a con- 

“eurrence of circumstances. Henry was animated by a 
strong feeling of resentment towards the pope, in conse- 
quence of his refusal to sanction the divorce; so that a 
@ Wilkins, iii. 748; Wake’s State, &c. 476, 
b Carte, vol. iii. 113, 114. 
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rupture with Rome, a step which, a few years before, the 
king could not have contemplated, was a very probable 
event. In the reign of Edward III. several laws were 
enacted against the papal encroachments and usurpations; 
and at a later period the Act of Premunire, by which all 
papal bulls were prohibited without permission, was passed 
into a law. The penalties were forfeiture of goods and 
perpetual banishment, Still the pope persevered in his 
encroachments, in which he was usually supported by the 
clergy: and our kings, as has been seen, were either too 
weak or else disinclined to offer any resistance, Henry 
VIII. was a man of a different stamp from many of his 
predecessors. Just at this time, too, the House of Com- 
mons took advantage of the king’s well-known feelings to 
complain of the burdensome character of some of the con- 
stitutions enacted in various convocations. His majesty 
determined to exercise his authority: and the clergy ne- 
cessarily became alarmed, and submitted. In 1532 an act 
was passed forbidding applications to the court of Rome.¢ 
The clergy had brought themselves under the premunire 
by acknowledging the legantine authority of Wolsey. An 
indictment was even preferred against them in the King’s 
Bench; and though his majesty had himself admitted the 
legantine power, yet he was determined to proceed against 
the clergy, and awe them into submission. They were told 
that the king would pardon them on condition of a reasonable 
composition, and the recognition of his supremacy. ‘This, 
as was shewn in the last chapter, was yielded. Still the 
king was dissatisfied. When the convocation -submitted 
their answer to the complaints of the Commons, his ma- 
jesty proceeded to effect his object. In their answer they 
claimed the power of making canons. Henry began with 
them at this point. A Form of Submission was prescribed 
by the sovereign, to which they were required to subscribe. 
The king also complained of the difference between their 
oath to the pope and that to himself, 
© Collier, ii. 47; Gibson’s Codex, 96-98. 
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In the first place, they were required to consent 
that no constitution or ordinance should be enacted or 
enforced by the clergy, but with the king’s consent; se- 
condly, that the existing provincial constitutions,—some of 
which were deemed prejudicial to the royal prerogative, 
—should be revised and reviewed by certain persons ap- 
pointed by his majesty; and thirdly, that all other consti- 
tutions, agreeable to the laws of God and the land, should 
continue in force, These articles contain the germ of the 
Act of Submission, The clergy were in great perplexity. 
- They returned an answer which, though partly a compli- 
ance, did not satisfy his majesty. He therefore sent a 
fresh demand, in a more stringent form, that they should 
not attempt or claim or put in force any canons, nor enact 
any new laws, without permission from the crown. The 
convocation defended their just rights with considerable 
spirit: but, with the king and the commons against them, 
how could they maintain their position ? 

The bishops demurred, and six peers were sent from 
the king to confer with the Upper House, who, after a 
conference, replied, that they could not consent not to exe- 
cute the old canons without the royal permission. Mean- 
while the Lower House passed the form in the shape in 
which it had been forwarded to them by his majesty ; and 
it was brought up to the bishops. The clergy were informed 
of a conference with the six peers, and that a message 
had been sent to the king. Under these circumstances, the 
Lower House were requested to await the return of the 
peers. At noon they came back with the king’s consent 
to the proposals of the bishops, namely, to bind themselves 
only not to enact, promulge, or put in ure new canons with- 
out the royal license. A new draft of the submission was 
now engrossed, and subscribed by the bishops; but the 
Lower House, as they had assented to the previous and 
more stringent form, did not affix their signatures. Thus 
the form submitted to the king ran only in the name of 
the Upper House. By such means was this important 
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matter effected.4 The Upper House opposed a more de- 
cided resistance to the king’s demands than the Lower; but 
continued opposition was impossible. 

The submission of the clergy was couched in the fol- 
lowing terms: “We do offer and promise, in verbo sacer- 
dota, here unto your highness, submitting ourselves most 
humbly to the same, that we will never from henceforth 
enact, put in force, promulge, or execute any new canons, 
or constitution provincial, or any new ordinance provin- 
cial, or synodal, in our convocation or synod, in time com- 
ing (which convocation is, always hath been, and must 
be assembled only by your high commandment or writ), 
unless your highness, by your royal assent, shall license us 
to assemble our convocation, and to make, promulge, and 
execute such constitutions and ordinances as shall be made 
in the same, and thereto give your royal assent and autho- 
rity.” 

The king had now gained his object, and the clergy 
were at his mercy; yet he waited two years before the sub- 
mission was confirmed and enforced by act of parliament. 
It appears that the convocation of York did not meet in 
the year 1532. A new archbishop was appointed in 1531, 
and a writ was issued for a convocation. As the Arch- 
bishop of York was present in the convocation of Canter- 


4 Atterbury, 84-90, 521-528, 580-537, 539-48; Wilkins, iii, 739-746, 
748, 749, 754, 755 ; Wake’s State, &c., 476, 477, 545, 546; Collier, ii, 62, 
70; App. xix. xx.; Strype’s Mem. I. i. 198-209; Fiddes, 524. The arch- 
bishop had the writ for their prorogation ; one day only remained, when they 


yielded. The answer to the Commons was drawn up by Gardiner. In the 


various debates which took place in convocation, they asked for power to 
enact canons, with the king’s consent for publication. It is uncertain whether 
this proposal came formally before the king; but he had some knowledge of 
it. After this they agreed to the king’s demands not to enact new canons. 
Wake’s State, 542, 545; Atterbury, 87, 89, “ Though the clergy removed 
first to the chapel of St. Catherine’s, and after unto that of St. Dunstan, yet 
found they no saint able to inspire them with a resolution contrary to the 
king’s desires ; and therefore upon the Wednesday following they make their 
absolute submission.’’ Heylin; Fuller’s Appeal, part ii. 65. 
© Fuller, v. (189), (191); Wake’s State, 547 ; Heylin’s Tracts, 6. 
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bury in 1531, it is probable that a correspondence was held 
between the two provinces on the subject of the submis- 
sion.£ However, the business was not settled in York 
until the next year. In 1533, when the convocation was 
assembled at York, Henry condescended to write to them 
on the subject of his title. They now yielded on the same 
terms as the province of Canterbury.& ; 

The convocation met in 1533 by continuation. In 
1532 Warham died; and to remove all doubt respecting 
the convocation, the king commissioned the prior and 
chapter to proceed with it during the vacancy of the see. 
It was assembled at the period of Cranmer’s consecration ; 
and the archbishop presided immediately after. The ques- 
tion of the divorce was the chief topic for discussion: yet 
they found time for the consideration of heresy. Latimer 
was again before them for certain doctrines preached at 
Bristol. At this time also the answers of the Universities 
to the questions relative to the marriage were presented ; 
and they addressed the king for an act to abolish the pay- 
ment of annates to Rome.® 

The form, as we have seen, had been dictated by his 
majesty; and the act recites the submission of the clergy, 
and then enacts that they shall not be able to proceed with 
any convocational business without the permission of the 
sovereign. It binds the clergy to the performance of the 
promise contained in their submission. 

‘“‘Be it, therefore, now enacted by authority of this 
present parliament, according to the said submission and 
petition of the said clergy, That they nor any of them from 
henceforth shall presume to attempt, allege, claim, or put 


f Wake’s State, 898, 477, 478; Collier, ii. 63. 

§ Wilkins, iii. 762-768. 

h Wilkins, iii. 756, 757, 760, 761; Wake’s State, 397, 398; Atterbury, 
537, 588; Heylin’s Eccles. Res. ii. 7. The question of the divorce was also 
before the convocation of York this year. Wilkins, iii. 765-768. The mar- 
riage was condemned in the Lower House by 253 against 19. Harmer’s Speci- 
men, 193-196 ; Fiddes’s Wolsey, 450; Collier, ii, 60 ; Todd’s Introduction, 
49; Foxe, 1051; Burnet, I. i. b. 1, III. i. b. 2. 
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in ure any constitutions, or ordinances provincial, or syno- 
dals, or any other canons; nor shall enact, promulge, 
or execute any such canons, constitutions, or ordinance 
provincial, by whatever name or names they may be called, 
in their convocations in time coming, which always shall 
be assembled by authority of the king’s writ, unless the 
same clergy may have the king’s most royal assent and 
license to make, promulge, and execute such canons, con- 
stitutions, and ordinances provincial or synodal, upon pain 
of every one of the said clergy doing contrary to this act, 
and being thereof convict, to suffer imprisonment and 
make fine at the king’s will.”i 

It was also enacted that, on the petition of the clergy, 
thirty-two persons should be appointed by the king to 
revise the canons and ordinances, and publish them, after 
the royal assent had been obtained, for the government of 
the Church. Such a review, however, was never accom- 
plished, By the same act, it was provided that all canons 
~and constitutions which were not repugnant to the laws 
and customs of the realm, nor injurious to the royal pre- 
rogative, should continue in force until the said review 
should be effected. On the authority of this clause of the 
Act of Submission the canons of the Anglican Church 
obtain their force. 

Four points, therefore, are settled by the Act of Sub- 
mission : 

First, that the convocation can only be assembled by 
the king’s writ. 

Secondly, that when assembled, it cannot proceed to 
make new canons without a royal license, which is quite a 
separate act from the permission to assemble. 

Thirdly, that having agreed upon canons, in conformity 
with the royal license, they cannot be published or take 
effect until confirmed by the sovereign. 


'Gibson’s Codex, 931, 933, 946; Wake’s State, 548-551; Wilkins, iii. 


770, 771; Collier, ii. 84, 85; Lord Herbert, 178; Heylin’s Tracts, 6, 7; 
Atterbury, 95, 96, 99. 
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Fourthly, that even with the royal authority, no canon 
can be enacted against the laws and customs of the land, 
or the king’s prerogative. 

Prior to this period the archbishop of each province 
could assemble his provincial synod at his pleasure, though 
at the same time the sovereign could summon both pro- 
vinces by a royal writ. When, too, the convocation met 
at the command of the king, the archbishop could either 
dissolve them when the business of the crown was finished, 
or continue the synod for other purposes by his own 
authority. The metropolitans could assemble the clergy 
at pleasure. They had a right independent of the crown. 
Even when assembled for state purposes by the king’s 
writ, the metropolitans could proceed to the considera- 
tion of matters ecclesiastical. It is evident, that prior 
to the Act of Submission there were two kinds of eccle- 
siastical councils—the one a synod for the affairs of the 
Church, called by the archbishops; the other a state con- 
vocation, summoned by royal writ. Such was the state 
of things prior to 1533; but since that period the con- 
vocation cannot assemble, even for church purposes, with- 
out the royal permission, nor, when assembled, proceed 
to business without a special license from the sovereign. 
When met for the purpose of granting subsidies only, they 
were a state convocation; but when they were permitted 
to proceed to other business, they became a council, or 
provincial synod, in the strict and proper sense ;) so that, 
since the act in question, the convocation has been entirely 
dependent on the sovereigns, who have summoned it ac- 
cording to their necessities, or when the circumstances of 
the Church rendered it expedient. 

Thus, in the year 1534 the submission of the clergy 
was confirmed by Act of Parliament. Henry proceeded 
cautiously, yet resolutely. In the first place he compelled 
the clergy to acknowledge his supremacy ; afterwards, in 
1532, they were constrained to subscribe a form of sub- 

j Wake’s State, 489; Heylin’s Tracts, fol. p. 2 
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mission, by which they were prohibited from making 
canons by virtue of their own power; and now the aid 
of an Act of Parliament was called in to confirm the pro- 
ceedings. 

It was by virtue of the supremacy, that the royal 
injunctions, subsequent to the Act of Submission, were 
issued ; and it is on the same ground that the dean and 
chapter of a cathedral are compelled to choose for their 
bishop the individual nominated by the crown.‘ 

Since the submission, the convocation is restrained 
from enacting canons; but it can.confer on many other 
things without a license from the crown. They may peti- 
tion the crown for a license to transact business; and 
they can present their grievances. Opinions differ with 
respect to their power to treat of making canons. By 
some persons it is asserted that they can discuss the sub- 
ject, and even make a draft of canons, though they cannot 
enact any thing: but by others it is supposed that they 
are even restricted from treating of or discussing such 
matters without the royal license. By the former it is 
supposed, that the convocation only needs the license to 
finish or to give authority to the canons which may be 
enacted; by the latter it is contended, that the license is 
necessary before the question of canons can be entertained. 

It may be remarked, that Christian kings always had 
more authority than was granted them by the Church of 
Rome. At this time, therefore, a power was restored to 
the crown, which had been wrested from it by the papal 
see. Some of the more moderate of the Romish bishops 
admitted the authority of the prince over convocations. 
It was admitted by Tunstal and Stokesley, in a letter to 


k ‘Wake’s State, 535, 588, 589, 606. “‘ There are three different steps 
or periods to be observed: the first, when the king’s supreme headship was 
acknowledged in February 1530, 1531; the second, when the clergy, in May 
1532, yielded up their power of making canons by their own sole authority ; 


and the third, when the concession was ratified by parliament.” Atterbury, 
95, 96. 
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Cardinal Pole; and even Queen Mary, at the commence- 
ment of her reign, acted on the Act of Submission passed 
in that of her father.! From the earliest period the polity 
of the Church was modelled after that of the empire. Be- 
fore the empire became Christian, all ecclesiastical affairs 
were settled by the bishops and clergy in their synods; 
and subsequent to the time of Constantine, the only change 
that was made was this, that their proceedings were sub- 
ject to imperial approbation. Matters remained on the 
same footing until the rise of the papal usurpation.™ That 
usurpation was not cast off, though some of our sovereigns 
resisted it, until the Reformation. In England, during the 
Saxon Heptarchy, the power of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury as metropolitan was recognised, as has been already 
noticed, in all the kingdoms. 

I have traced the various steps by which the papal 
power was established over the Anglican Church; and the 
reader will perceive from the foregoing history that art 
accomplished what could not be effected by force The 
pope succeeded in establishing his legantine authority here 
by inducing the Archbishops of Canterbury to act as his 
legates. For many years the archbishops governed by 

virtue of their legantine, and not of their metropolitan 
character; and at length the usurpation was so complete 
that the pope claimed it, and the people viewed it as a 
right.°. Canterbury was generally the tool of the papacy: 
instead of purely national and provincial synods, there was 
a series of legantine councils, by means of which the papal 
usurpation was mainly established.P ‘Thus papal usurpa- 


1 Wake’s Appeal, p. 29; Strype’s Cranmer. 

™ Reynolds’s Historical Essay upon the Government of the Church of 
England, pp. 4, 5. How far the supremacy extends, it is difficult to decide. 
By the Act of Submission great powers were certainly vested in the crown. 
‘¢ After which time, whatsoever the king or his successors did in the Reforma- 
tion, as it had virtually the power of the convocations, so was it as effectual 
and good in law as if the clergy in their convocation particularly, and in ter- 
minis, had agreed uponit.’’? Heylin’s Tracts, 41. 

4 Reynolds, 30-82. ® Thid. 34. P Ibid. 44. 
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tions got footing here under a colour of right and justice, 
in the semblance of municipal usages and the forms of law; 
and the national Church lost its independence not by the 
violence of foreign intrusions, but by the prevalence of 
domestic corruption, turning the edge of the constitution 
against the liberties of its own citizens.’4 

From the preceding narrative it will be seen that the 
convocation is assembled by the royal writ, but that it 
is not properly an ecclesiastical synod until the license 
for business is granted. It is merely the license for busi- 
ness that is now wanting to permit the convocation to 
transact any matters which the crown might recommend, 
or the circumstances of the Church require.t 

Having sketched the history of English councils to the 
period of the Act of Submission, and having detailed the 
particulars connected with the passing of that measure, 
since which time the constitution of the convocation has 
undergone no change, I shall now submit a view of its 
structure to my readers. 

England is divided into the two provinces of Canter- 
bury and York. The convocation of Canterbury consists 
of all the bishops of the province, who constitute the upper 
house ; and of the deans, archdeacons, proctors of chapters, 
and proctors for the parochial clergy, who compose the 
lower house. Before the dissolution of the monasteries the 
abbots also had seats in the upper house, at which time its 
members were more numerous than those of the lower. At 


4 Reynolds, 34. The question of the supremacy is discussed in so many 
works, that the difficulty consists in making a selection. Whitgift’s Defence, 
698-702; Bancroft’s Survey, c. xxii, xxiii; Jewel’s Defence, 582, 592, 597, 
600-604; Bilson’s True Difference, 134, 153-155, 159, 207, 208, 227, 264, 
266, 276; Hooker; Barrow; Bramhall, 494. 

* Wake’s State, p. 4. ‘‘ Whatsoever the clergy did or might do lawfully 
before the Act of Submission in their convocations of their own power without 
the king’s authority and consent concurring, the same they can and may do 
still, the king’s authority and consent co-operating.’’ Heylin’s Tracts, 18. 
“* Since this year all convocations (so long as they lasted) are born tongue- 
tied.”’ Fuller, v. (191.) 
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present, however, the upper house in the province of Can- 
terbury consists of the bishops; the lower, of the digni- 
taries, who are ex-officio members, and the proctors. 

The method of choosing the proctors for the clergy 
varies somewhat in different places. In the diocese of 
London each archdeaconry chooses two, and from the 
whole number so chosen the bishop selects two. to attend 
the convocation. In Sarum the three archdeacons choose 
six, and the six make a selection of two of their own num- 
ber; and the same method is adopted in the diocese of 
Lichfield and Coventry. In Bath and Wells all the in- 
cumbents choose their proctors jointly. In Lincoln the 
clergy of the six archdeaconries send commissioners to 
Stamford, who make the necessary choice of two persons. 
In Norwich the two archdeaconries of Norwich and Nor- 
folk meet and choose one, and the archdeaconries of Suf- 
folk and Sudbury choose the other. The same is the case 
in Chichester. In ancient times the clergy were repre- 
sented in convocation by the archdeacons. Such is the 
mode of choosing proctors in the province of Canter- 
bury. In the province of York two proctors are returned 
by each archdeaconry. Were it not so, the numbers 
would be too small for the transaction of business.® 

The archbishop is president of the convocation. A 
prolocutor is chosen by the clergy, who is presented to the 
archbishop. On his presentation he intimates that the 
lower house intend to deliver their resolutions to the 
upper house through him, whose duty it is also to collect 
the votes of his brethren and to secure the attendance of 
the members. 

As president, the archbishop summons the convocation 
to meet at the command of the king. Were he to attempt 
to assemble a synod of his own authority, he would be 
subject to a premunire, and the proceedings of such synod 
would be void. Since the Act of Submission, however, 
the power to summon the convocation at the commence- 

* Hody, p. iii. 12, and p, iii. 283, 284. 
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ment of a new parliament has usually been granted, though 
for many years no business has been transacted. It is also 
the duty of the archbishop to prorogue and dissolve the 
convocation under the direction of the crown.‘ 

By the term “convocation” is meant the synod of the 
province either of Canterbury or York, each archbishop 
summoning his own clergy in obedience to the royal com- 
mand. The convocation is the provincial council of 
Canterbury and York. Each province meets in its own 
synod; but on important occasions, instances of which will 
occur in the course of our inquiry, the two provinces can 
act by mutual consent or correspondence; or commis- 
sioners, as has sometimes been the case, may be sent from 
York to sit in the convocation of Canterbury, with full 
power to act for the whole body." 

Formerly two writs were used in assembling the clergy. 
First the king’s writ, and secondly the provincial. The 
first was addressed to each bishop, commanding him to 
appear in parliament, containing what is called the pre- 
munientes clause, which was so called from the com- 
mencing word. 

*‘ Premunientes priorum et capitulum ecclesize vestre 
archidiaconum totumque clerum vestrz diceceseos, facien- 
tes quod iidem prior et archidiaconus in propriis personis 
suis dictumque capitulum per unum idemque clerus per 
duos procuratores idoneos plenam et sufticientem potes- 
tatem, ab ipsis capitulo et clero habentes: una vobiscum 
intersint, modis omnibus tunc ibidem ad tractand., ordi- 
nand., et faciend. nobiscum et cum ceteris prelatis proce- 
ribus: et aliis incolis regni nostri qualiter hujusmodi peri- 
culis et excogitatis malitiis obviandum.” 

Such is the premunitory clause, by which the clergy 
were formerly summoned together with the parliament. 
On receipt of the writ, the bishop sent his mandate to the 
dean and chapter and also to the archdeacons, commanding 
the dean to appear personally, and the latter to send re- 


* Joh nson’s Vade Mecum, i. 38, 39. « bid. i, 150-152 
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presentatives to the parliament. This clause, it appears, 
was inserted in the bishop’s writ in the twenty-third year 
of Edward I. When assembled by this writ the clergy 
constituted a state convocation, not the provincial synod. 
When the clause was inserted, there was a danger of inva- 
sion from France; and it is clear that the clergy were not 
assembled by this clause as an ecclesiastical council, but to 
assist the king in his necessities. This is evident from 
the words hujusmodi periculis et excogitatis malitiis obvi- 
andum. ‘The clause was, however, continued in the writ 
after the cause for its insertion had ceased to exist; but 
whenever they were summoned by virtue of this writ, they 
constituted a part of the parliament. The clause, with a 
slight variation, is still retained in the writ by which the 
bishops are summoned to parliament.¥ 

The second was the provincial writ. This is as old as 
the reign of Edward II. This sovereign was prevailed 
upon by Archbishop Winchelsey to issue another writ to 
the archbishop, besides the writ to the bishops. When 
it was first issued, it was intended to secure obedience to 
the previous summons, and to render the assembly of the 
clergy more canonical, as meeting by virtue of the arch- 
bishop’s call. This is the writ by which the convocation 
is still assembled; for though, previous to the Act of Sub- 
mission, the archbishop could himself summon the con- 
vocation of his province, yet since the act in question he 
can only call them together by command of the crown. 


v Johnson’s Vade Mecum, i. 158; Wake’s Authority, 210, 211; Rey- 
nolds’s Essay, 237. The clause calls upon the deans and archdeacons, and 
representatives of the cathedral and parochial clergy, to attend the parlia, 
ments, By means of this clause Edward I. brought the lower clergy to 
parliament for the purpose of subsidies. The clergy came reluctantly ; and 
as they wished to consult together on ecclesiastical affairs, they were also 
permitted to meet in provincial synods. Wake’s State, 427; Atterbury, 
348; Heylin’s Laud, 420; Wake’s Authority, 363-366, 368. The convoca- 
tion, therefore, is a different assembly from that formerly called by the pre- 
munientes clause. 

’ {feylin’s Examen, p. 96. 
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The writ is ordered by the lord chancellor, prepared by 
the clerk of the crown, and then transmitted to the arch- 
bishop, who issues his mandate to the Bishop of London as 
dean of the province of Canterbury. During a vacancy of 
the see of London, the mandate is sent to the Bishop of 
Winchester as sub-dean.* 

That the clergy were summoned to parliament on 
some occasions by virtue of the premunitory clause in 
the bishop’s writ is certain; but probably the instances 
were rare. Such is the opinion of Hody, who observes, 
“This rule I shall lay down, that we are not to conclude 
from any instance that the clergy sat in parliament strictly 
so called, unless it does appear that they are to be under- 
stood of the clergy of both provinces.” Again: ‘Though 
we find the clergy of England in general mentioned as 
in parliament, yet neither from thence dare I confidently 
infer, that whenever such an expression occurs they sat 
strictly speaking in parliament.”¥ Still it is clear that. 
occasionally such was the case, and Hody himself allows it 
in another‘passage, in which he observes: “‘ Fromthe reign 
of Henry VI. the inferior clergy seldom if at all sat in 
“parliament.” 

But though the inferior clergy did not sit in parliament, 
yet they became a component part of the provincial synod 
from a very early period. Originally the bishops and 
clergy sat together in the same house; and when any sub- 


x Hody, 13; Johnson’s Vade Mecun, i. 149. 
¥ Hody, part ii. 424, 425. It is said that the clergy were allowed to 
recede from parliament about the middle of the reign of Edward III., when 
their appearance in convocation at the king’s call was accepted as an equiva- 
~lent. The preemunientes clause, indeed, was rarely executed, and never after 
‘the time of Henry VIII. Kennet’s Letter, 110-112 ; Wake’s Authority, 223, 
They chose a prolocutor as early as the reign of Edward III.; so that they 
must have acted in convocation. Wake’s Authority, 219, 220.. In the reign 


of Henry VIII. the House of Lords did not sit on convocation days. Ib, 
221. 


2 Hody, part ii. 426. 
* At first the bishops only were summoned; but by degrees the clergy 
formed a necessary part of the convocation. Wake’s State, 107-119. 
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ject arose in the debate in which they were especially con- 
cerned, they were accustomed to retire into a separate room. 
The result of their debate was afterwards communicated 
to the bishops. But the clergy of the province of Canter- 
bury had a distinct place for their business as early as the 
beginning of the fifteenth century; and a prolocutor was 
chosen to preside over their deliberations. In the province 
of York the bishops and clergy still sit together in the same 
house.” The separation into two houses in the province 
of Canterbury was brought about gradually. The place 
was assigned by the archbishop as president of the whole 
convocation, and at first was not always the same, though 
afterwards, for convenience, they met in one room.4 

Thus with every parliament the archbishops summon 
their convocations, on the authority of the provincial writ, 
the one to meet in London, the other at York. Members 
of the lower house, who are absent by leave, may vote by 
proxy; and bishops, who hold deaneries in commendam, 
may nominate persons to represent those dignities in the 
lower house. | 

The prolocutor of the lower house was at first merely 
chosen for a particular occasion, such as their retirement 
from the bishops for some special business; but when they 
became a separate house, it was necessary that the pro- 
locutor should hold his office during the convocation. The 
president, with his suffragan bishops, has authority to 
enjoin the clergy to consider such matters as he may 
submit to their notice. He can also appoint committees 
of the lower house for special business. This right was, 
indeed, denied in 1689; but it is clear that it had always, 
been exercised by the archbishop. It would be strange _ 
indeed if the archbishop and bishops could not command 
the advice of their presbyters; or if the latter should 
exercise a power independently of their superiors, to whom 
they owe canonical obedience, The controversy on the 


b Johnson's Vade Mecum, i. 161. 
¢ Synodus Anglicana, 79, 80, 4 Tbid. 83, 84. 
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subject will be noticed in its proper place; but it was 
necessary to allude to it here in stating the powers re- 
spectively possessed by the two houses.° ‘The archbishop’s 
power of proroguing or continuing the convocation was 
also denied in the controversy between the two houses in 
the reigns of King William and Queen Anne.f 

The powers of convocation are great. They have 
power to correct and depose offenders; to examine and 
censure heretical works; and, having obtained the royal 
license, they can make and publish canons, alter the 
liturgy, and in short transact all business of an eccle- 
siastical character.6 Every day’s meeting of convocation 
is called a session; whereas all the meetings of parliament, 
from the period of their assemblage to their prorogation, 
are but one session.» By statute the clergy are protected 
from arrest, just as the members of the parliament, during 
their attendance on convocation, Only rectors, vicars, and 
perpetual curates can vote for proctors to represent the 
clergy in the lower house. On their first meeting, the 
archbishop consults with his suffragans respecting a con- 
venient day for proceeding to business ; a schedule is then 
prepared, in which the day is fixed, which, as it continues 
the convocation from one day to another, is called a 
schedule of continuation. The schedule is signed by his 
grace, and attested by a public notary; it is then com- 
municated to the lower house, who are included in the 
schedule, though this point was violently contested at a 
later period. The convocation has not acted as a pro- 
vincial synod for many years, because the royal license 
has not been granted. As soon as the license is issued, a 
power is given to the convocation which it did not pre- 


* Synodus Anglicana, 107, 116, 118, f Ibid. 183, 225-231, 252. 
& With respect to the liturgy, the: sanction of parliament would be nee 
cessary, in consequence of the Act of Uniformity, to authorise any change. 


Happily there is no danger of such a rash proceeding on the part of either 
convocation or parliament. 


h Johnson’s Vade Mecum, i. 154, 1565. 
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viously possess, though assembled by royal writ. It is 
then a provincial synod, and competent to transact eccle- 
siastical business. ‘‘ They are a convocation by his writ 
of summons; but a council, properly speaking, they are 
not, nor can they legally act as such till they have ob- 
tained the king’s license so to do.”? 

One privilege possessed by the Lower House must not 
be forgotten. They can exercise a negative on the pro- 
ceedings of the Upper House. ‘‘ The greatest power en- 
joyed by the English clergy in a provincial synod, be- 
yond the presbyters of other nations, is a negative upon 
the metropolitan and bishops, none of whose resolutions, 
either in part or in whole, can be passed into synodical 
acts without the previous approbation of the inferior 
clergy.”* This is a very important privilege. By virtue 
of their negative voice the clergy would always be able to 
thwart the proceedings of the bishops; for were they to 
refuse their assent, no measure could be carried. 

The convocation, therefore, though it cannot enact 
canons without the authority of the crown, can refuse its 
assent to measures proposed by the sovereign. By the 
Act of Submission, they cannot meet without the royal 
writ; nor, when assembled, make canons without the 
royal license; nor publish them, when framed, without the 
royal confirmation under the great seal. Before the sub- 
mission, the sovereign required the archbishops to assem- 
ble the convocations whenever a subsidy was required ; 
and the metropolitans could also convene them by their 
own authority for Church purposes. Moreover, when 
assembled by the royal writ on the king’s business, the 
archbishop could permit them to enter upon ecclesiastical 
matters, and thus use them both for the sovereign and 
the Church. Though they are now under considerable 
restraints, yet they can state their grievances. In the 
controversy of the last century, it was argued that the 
convocations had a right to be assembled with every par- 


i Wake’s State, 4, « Synodus Anglicana, 172; Johnson, i. 153. 
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liament, and the custom has certainly prevailed for a long 
period; yet it may be questioned whether the power of 
calling them or not, is not in the crown. By the Act of 
Submission the royal power is enlarged, while that of the 
archbishops is abridged, since they cannot assemble their 
synods without the royal writ.! 


| Wake’s State, 425, 439, 440, 606; Atterbury, 2, 78 (131), (132), (133), 
(139), (140), 121, 124. All turns on the interpretation of the Act of Sub- 
mission. Fuller remarks, that the word ‘ convocation’ is derived from “ con- 
vocari faciatis, being formerly called synods, as lately (since our Scotizing) 
termed assemblies,’’ v. (191.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A.D. 1534-1558. 


Discussions in Convocation — Bidding Prayer — Cromwell — Propositions 
submitted to Convocation — Book of Articles— Feasts abolished — Feast 
of Dedication of Churches— Institution of a Christian Man— Six Articles 
— Bible — Primers — Edward VI. — Order of Matrimony—Order of Com- 
munion— Liturgy—Ordination Service—Second Liturgy—Articles, 1552 
— Catechism — Homilies — Mary —Convocation at London; at Oxford; 
at London— Pole’s Legantine Synod — Mary’s death. 


In the convocation assembled in 1534 it was debated 
whether the pope had greater jurisdiction than other 
foreign bishops. In both provinces it was declared that, 
by the Word of God, he could not exercise greater autho- 
rity in this country than any other foreign prelate. Soon 
after, Cranmer altered the terms in which the style and 
title of the archbishop were usually expressed, removing 
the words Apostolice sedis legatus, and inserting Metropo- 
litanus. At this time therefore it was generally declared 
by the clergy, that the power exercised by the pope in 
England was a usurpation over the Church. 

The convocation also agreed to address the king on the 
subject of a translation of the Bible. Tyndal’s Testament 
had been published some few years, and it was complained 
of by some of the clergy as inaccurate. It does not appear, 
however, that any thing was done beyond the expression of 
the opinion of the convocation. In the same assembly it 
was determined that the laity should not dispute on the 
subject of religion,” Relying on the Acts of Parliament,. 
by which the supremacy was asserted to be in the king, 
his majesty issued an order respecting preaching and 


a Wake’s State, 478, 479, 490 ; Collier, ii, 94; Strype’s Cranmer, i. 36; 
Wilkins, iii. 782. 
b Collier, ii. 95. 
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bidding of prayers. The clergy were also commanded to 
strike the pope’s name from the offices of the Church, and 
to declare against his supremacy. It was ordered, that 
whoever preached before the king should, at the bidding 
of the beads, pray for the Catholic Church both quick and 
dead. ‘* And first, as we are most bounden, for our sove- 
reign lord King Henry the Eighth, being immediately next 
unto God the only and supreme head ofthis our Catholic 
Church of England, and for the most gracious lady Queen 
Anne his wife, and for the Lady Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir to them both, the princess, and no further.” It was 
also ordered that the collects for the king and queen should 
be used at high mass throughout the kingdom.¢ 

In the year 1535 Cromwell was constituted Vicar- 
General by royal commission, and certain injunctions were 
issued by virtue of the supremacy. The convoeation as- 
sembled; but no other business than the grant of the sub- 
sidy appears to have been transacted. The parliament was 
dissolved in 1535; consequently a new convocation, and 
the first after the Act of Submission, assembled in 1536.4 

The year 1536 was marked by the fall of the queen, 
Anne Boleyn, into the particulars of whose tragical history 
we need not enter in this work. His majesty, not content 
with taking her life, procured a sentence of divorce, which 
was confirmed by convocation. The sentence was brought 
to the convocation by Cromwell, and signed by both houses. 
In this convocation Cromwell took his seat as vice-gerent, 
sitting above the archbishop; and on one occasion he sent 
a deputy, to whom the same precedence was granted.¢ 

The sermon at the opening of the convocation in 1536 


“© Collier, ii 100,101; Wilkins, iii. 783. The convocation this year peti- | 
tioned the king relative to suspected books, Henry in consequence issued a 
proclamation for bringing in all suspicious publications. Another proclama- 
tion was issued on the subject of heresy. Ib. 776-779, 

d Wilkins, iii. 784, 785, 799-802. : 

© Collier, ii. 117-119; Fuller, v. 207, 208; Mackintosh, ii. 201; Wilkins, 
iii, 803; Lingard, vi, 895-397 ; Atterbury, 365, 366; Tenison, Mss. vol, 75t, 
p. 109-114, 
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was preached by Latimer. The prolocutor of the lower 
house submitted to the upper a book of erroneous opin- 
ions, with a remonstrance against some of the proposi- 
tions contained in the volume. In this remonstrance the 
Supremacy is fully recognised; and the authority previ- 
ously exercised by the pope is declared to have been a 
usurpation. The propositions condemned are jifty-nine 
innumber. They shew the progress of the Reformation ; 
while the protest of the clergy may be regarded as a proof 
that they still clung to the errors of Rome, though they 
had renounced the supremacy of the pope. Among other 
things in these propositions, the sacrament of the altar 
was condemned ; extreme unction denied to be a sacrament; 
communion in both kinds asserted to be a scriptural doc- 
trine; reverence to saints and to the Virgin censured as 
idolatrous ; and purgatory, and several other doctrines, were 
denied. ‘The lower house complain that the circulation of 
such books should be permitted. Fuller calls the jifty- 
nine propositions the Protestant religion in ore ; while Col- 
lier asserts that many of them were erroneous. It is, in- 
deed, certain that many of them were quite as erroneous 
as the views which were condemned.f A similar course 
was pursued in the other province. 

Certain articles of religion were set forth in this same 
year by convocation. They were first proposed by the 
king, debated in convocation and carried, and then signed 
‘by the majority of the two houses. Two lists of sub- 
scriptions are given by Collier, in one of which are the 
signatures of both the archbishops, so that both provinces 
must have acted in concert. Probably nothing more was 
done by the bishops and clergy than to hear them read, 
and give their assent.® 


f Collier, ii. 120, 121; Fuller, v. 208, 209, 212; Strype’s Mem, I. i. 
378-382, App. Ixxiv.; Wilkins, iii, 804-807, 812. 

& There are two copies in Formularies of Faith in the Reign of Henry 
VIL, edited by the late Bishop of Oxford, one printed from Berthelet’s 
edition, the other from the Cotton ms. ‘The titles vary considerably, though 
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The progress of the Reformation at this time may be 
traced by these articles. Several abuses are rectified, 
though some Romish errors are retained. The clergy are 
required to teach all things contained in the Scriptures 
and the three creeds, and to condemn all things contrary 
thereto, as they had been condemned in the first four 
general councils. Baptism is enjoined as necessary to sal- 
vation; four sacraments were altogether omitted; pur- 
gatory was left doubtful; penance is retained as a sacra- 
ment; transubstantiation is asserted ; justification is defined 
to be remission of sins and reconciliation with God; images 
are to be retained, but kneeling to them, and other acts of 
adoration, are forbidden; saints are to be honoured; and 
the doctrine of purgatory is recognised, with certain ex- 
planations. Though, therefore, much error was retained, 
yet these articles were calculated to advance the Reforma- 
tion, for they embody many sentiments at variance with 
the received doctrines of the Romish Church. That Cran- 
mer was concerned in the preparation of these articles 
there is good reason to believe. 


in both it is stated that they were sanctioned by convocation. The title of 
the printed copy is as follows: “ Articles devised by the Kinges Majestie, to 
stablyshe Christen Quietnes and Unitie amonge us, and to avoyde conten- 
tious Opinions, which Articles be also approved by the consent and deter- 
mination of the hole Clergie of this Realme. Anno m.pD.xxxvi.’’ Wake’s 
State, 491, 587, 588; Wake’s Authority, 113; Collier, ii. 122-128; Fuller, 
v. 213-222; Formularies of Faith; Wilkins, iii. $17-826; Foxe, 1093, 1094; 
Strype’s Cranmer, 57-63 ; ib. Mem. I. i. 466; Heylin’s Tracts, 10; Lord 
Herbert, 202; Carte, 187, 138. Atterbury thinks that these articles were 
agreed upon in convocation without a license; and it seems that no formal 
one was issued, though it is certain that the royal permission was granted by 
a message through the archbishop. Wake’s State, 589. Fuller gives a copy 
ofthe articles, which he transcribed from the convocation acts now destroyed, 
v. 213-228. 

» Strype’s Cranmer, i. 57, 63; Carte, iii. 137, 138. “The clergy did the 
work as to them seemed best, never advising with the parliament but upon 
the post fact, and in most cases net at all There was but little done in 
King Henry’s time, but that which was acted by the clergy only in their 
convocation, and so commended to the people by the king’s sole authority.” 
Heylin’s Tracts, 10, 
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The pope was now about to hold a council at Mantua; 
and as it was probable that the proceedings in England 
would be censured, it was deemed desirable that the con- 
vocation should deliver an opinion on the subject. They 
stated, therefore, that neither the Bishop of Rome nor any 
one prince, without the consent of others, could assemble 
a general council; and a remonstrance to that effect was 
signed by the convocation. Certain injunctions were also 
set forth by the king’s authority respecting holydays, and 
with the consent of the convocation. It was declared that 
the festivals were so numerous, that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to gather in the harvest in consequence of the cessa- 
tion from labour; and that so many days of relaxation 
produced a habit of idleness and led to intemperance. 
Numbers were accordingly abolished; and among others, 
was the feast of the patron saint of every church, called 
the church holyday ; but the feast of the Dedication of All 
Churches was ordered to be kept only on the first Sunday 
in October. Feasts falling in the time of harvest were to 
be open to labour, except those of the Apostles, the Vir- ; 
gin, and those festivals on which the judges did not sit at 
Westminster. 

Cromwell introduced Alesius, a Scotchman, into the 
convocation on one occasion, either this year or the next, 
who delivered an address on the sacraments, contending 
that the Eucharist and Baptism alone were of Divine in- 
stitution. Collier and Burnet assert that the circumstance 
occurred in 1536, but Atterbury contends that it was in 
1537.« 

An important book, the Institution of a Christian Man, 
was put forth in 1537. The preface, which was addressed 


i Wilkins, iii. 808, 809; Collier, ii. 128; Heylin’s Tracts, 10. Bonner’s 
signature is appended. 

J Collier, ii. 129; Burnet, i. part 1. 

k Collier, ii. 124; Atterbury, 367; Ant. Brit. 331. 

1The Institution of a Christian Man, containing the Exposition or In- 
terpretation of the common Creed, of the Seven Sacraments, of the Ten 
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to the king, was subscribed by the bishops, archdeacons, 
and others. It was called the Bishops’ Book, because 
drawn up principally by their authority. It compre- 
hends the greater portion of the Book of Articles; and 
notwithstanding the erroneous views which it contained, 
there was still much that was true, and its tendency was 
to further the cause of the Reformation.® 

Cromwell presided in the convocation this year, opening 
the assembly with a speech, in which he tells the members 
that they were summoned to determine certain contro- 
versies in religion.° 

A new convocation was summoned to meet in May 
1539 at St. Paul’s, when it was prorogued until the en- 
suing November. The convocation of York was also as- 
sembled at the same time. It was in this convocation that 
the Szx Articles, so memorable in the latter part of the 
reign of Henry VIII., were framed by those who were 
adverse to the Reformation, and who took advantage of 
the king’s feelings at this time to procure the enactment 
of those severe decrees.P They were approved by the 
convocation, and subsequently sanctioned by the parlia- 
ment. The first asserted the popish view of transubstan- 
tiation; the second defended half-communion; the third 
enforced clerical celibacy ; the fourth related to vows of 
chastity ; the fifth sanctioned private masses; and the siwth 


Commandments, and of the Paternoster, Ave Maria, Justification, and Pur- 
gatory, 1537, 4to. 

™ It appears that the king first issued a commission ; and when the book 
was arranged, -it was submitted first to his majesty, then to the convocation, 
by whom it was authorised. This is intimated in the preface, in which the 
Act of Submission is alluded to. The Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Decalogue are expounded ; the Seven Sacraments are explained. Heylin’s 
Eccles. Res. 9; ib. Tracts, 549. Collier is mistaken in supposing that it 
was drawn up in convocation three years before, Collier, ii. 139. 

1 Collier, ii, 189-143 ; Strype’s Cranmer, i. 72-78, 110; ib. Mem. I. i. 
486, 487 ; Wilkins’ Concilia, iii, 831; Laurence’s Bampton Lectures, 190, 
200; Wake’s State, 590. 

° Atterbury, 367; Wake’s State, 584. 

P Wilkins’ Concilia, iii, 845; Wake’s State, 590. 
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insisted on auricular confession. They were opposed in 
parliament, with great force, by Cranmer; but the oppo- 
sition was vain, and they became a law.4 

In the convocation of 1539, Cromwell, who presided as 
vice-gerent, proposed certain questions on the eucharist, 
the marriage of the clergy, confession, private masses, and 
communion in both kinds. The convocation decided that 
transubstantiation was a true doctrine, that communion 
in both kinds was not necessary, that the marriage of the 
clergy was unlawful, and that private masses should be 
retained. The convocation was prorogued to November, 
then to January, and then continued to April 1540, when, 
after a subsidy, they were united with the convocation of 
York, by command of the king, in a national synod, to 
consider the business of Anne of Cleves, from whom his 
‘majesty was resolved to be divorced. A committee was 
appointed to examine the subject; and, after hearing evi- 
dence, the convocation decided that the marriage should 
be set aside. It was afterwards annulled also by act of 
parliament." 

It was proposed in convocation, in 1541, that the trans- 
lations of the Bible should be reviewed. Gardiner read a 
list of Latin words, which he contended should not be 
translated, or that they should be altered as slightly as 
possible. His object was to keep the people in ignorance, 
and to foster the notions which they had imbibed before 
the Bible was translated. That such was his aim is clear 
from the following selection from the list of words pro- 
posed to be retained: ‘ Poenitentia, pontifex, simula- 
crum, mysterium, sacrificium.” Cranmer at length in- 
formed the house, that the Book was to be reviewed by 
the universities, upon which some of the prelates expressed 


4 Collier, ii. 168 ; Strype’s Memorials, I. i. 542; Wake’s State, 590. 
T Collier, ii. 179 ; Wilkins, iii. 845, 846, 850-855 ; Strype’s Memorials, 
I. i, 556-560; Atterbury, 400; Wake’s State, 492; Collier, ii, 178. 
K 
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their dissatisfaction, alleging that the learning of the nation 
was rather to be found in the convocation.® 

In the same convocation Cranmer moved that candles 
and ornaments should be removed from images, that missals 
and liturgical works might be reformed, and that the name 
of the pope and of Becket should be erased. ‘The exami- 
nation of the books was entrusted to a committee of bishops, 
who were to join with them certain members of the lower 
house. The clergy, however, declined to act, so that the 
business was left to the bishops. Whether the motion 
was carried into effect is uncertain.’ The archbishop also 
submitted a proposal to the synod respecting the arrange- 
ment of homilies; but it is not possible to ascertain what 
progress was actually made in the work." 

Notwithstanding the check which the Six Articles im- 
posed upon the Reformation, some advances continued to 
be made. The upper house of convocation, for instance, 
ordered that the curate of the parish should, on every 
Sunday and holyday in the year, read to the people, after 
the Te Deum and Magnificat, one chapter of the New Tes- 
tament in English, without exposition; and after the 
New Testament was finished, it was ordered that the Old 
Testament should be taken up in the same order. This 
was an important step. The Bible had been set up in 
churches some time; but now it was regularly read to the 
people.” 


® Collier, ii, 185; Strype’s Cranmer, i. 184, 185; Wake’s State, 426; 
Wilkins, iii. 860-862. It was debated whether there should be a new version ; 
and it was argued that the Bible then in use could not be retained unless it 
were submitted to an examination. Nothing was effected, and the existing 
versions continued to be used. Lewis’s History of Translations, 145; Fuller, 


v. 237-239. The York convocation met this year. Wilkins, iii, 862; Wake’s 
State, 492. 


* Collier, ii. 185. 

" Tenison Mss, 751; Strype’s Memorials, I. i. 573. The Homilies were, 
however, composed by some of the bishops, and submitted to the house, 
Wake’s State, 591; Wilkins, iii. 862, 863. 

Y Collier, ii, 186; Wilkins, iii, 864-867; Strype’s Cranmer, 139, 140. 
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The convocation was continued from time to time with- 
out doing much business. In 1543, a revision of the In- 
stitution, or Bishops’ Book, was set forth by royal autho- 
rity, under the title, 4 necessary Doctrine and Erudition 
for any Christian Man, set forth by the King’s Majesty of 
England. There are certain additions, yet still it may be 
regarded as the Institution in a new form. The additions, 
however, were a retrograde movement; and instead of ad- 
vancing in the work of reformation, there was in the new 
work a greater approximation to the errors of popery. It 
bends to the Six Articles; transubstantiation was asserted. 
This movement was probably brought about by the in- 
fluence of Gardiner. Collier calls it a review and altera- 
tion of the Institution; and remarks that it was supple- 
mental in some articles. 'The preface was composed by 
his majesty, and the book was called the King’s Book. 
‘‘ Where the Erudition differs from the Institution, it 
seems mostly to lose ground, to go off from the primitive | 
plan, and reform backwards.” The Institution was sub- 
mitted to the convocation, and confirmed by its authority. 
First the various parts were discussed in the lower house, 
and then it was sanctioned by both, though it was pub- 
lished in his majesty’s name.” It is observable that both 
these works assert bishops and priests to be the same 
order, the former being superior only in degree. The con- 
vocation was continued to 1544, when, after meeting a 
few times, it was dissolved.* 

King Henry’s last parliament was convened a.p. 1544. 
With the parliament the convocation was assembled in 
both provinces. In this convocation the Litany, in En- 
glish, nearly in its present form, was duly authorised *for 
general use. ‘The title expressly asserts, that it was 
“thought meet by the king’s majesty and his clergy to 

w Collier, ii. 188-191; Wilkins, iii. 868 ; Strype’s Mem. I. i. 583-585. 
Collier is utterly mistaken in supposing that the “‘ necessary doctrine was not 


sanctioned by convocation.’”’ Heylin’s Tracts, 549. r 
x Wilkins, iii, 868, 869. 


‘ 
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be read by the people in every church.” It is therefore 
evident that it was sanctioned by convocation.y Several 
meetings and prorogations are recorded; but it does not 
appear that much business, besides granting subsidies, was 
transacted.*, The death of his majesty dissolved the con- 
vocation a.p. 1547. 

A few particulars respecting the Primers of this reign 
may be given, since they mark the progress made in the 
Reformation under Henry. Various editions of the Sarum 
Primer, in English, existed; but the first of the reformed 
books was published in 1534. It retained but few holy- 
days, a general confession followed the calendar, and the 
preface was very obnoxious to the Romanists. It was re- 
printed in 1535; and from a passage in Sir Thomas More’s 
Answer to Tyndal, it is supposed that Joye was the trans- 
lator of the portions which had been derived from the old 
books. Objections having been raised against the former 
edition, the translator mentions, in his preface to the se- 
cond, that the omission of the Litany arose from no feeling 
of opposition to the saints. The Litany then in use was 
full of addresses to the Virgin and saints. No copy of an 
earlier edition than 1534 is known; but the book existed in 
type or in Ms. in 1530, since in that year the omission of the 
Litany in a new Primer is made the subject of a complaint 
in convocation. More’s preface was written in 1532 ; and at 
that time the book must have been generally known. The 
edition in the Bodleian, supposed to be of the year 1534, 
has no date; but that the year is correctly assigned is 
evident from the calendar, which commences with that 
date, and more especially from the fact, that Sir Thomas 
More mentions a new saint, “ Sir Thomas Hilton,” whose 


y It was printed by Grafton 1544, also by Berthelet the same year. It 
is reprinted by the Parker Society. Atterbury, 193. 

* The synod of York met during the vacancy of the see, under the autho- 
rity of a writ directed to the guardian of the spiritualities. It merely granted 
subsidies. Both convocations were continued from time to time till the death 
of the king. Wilkins, iii. 869, 871, 877; ib. iv, 3, 
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name was inserted in the early edition. No such name 
occurs in the Bodleian copy. In 1534 a Primer was ob- 
jected to in convocation, even by Cranmer. This must 
have been the edition published by Marshall in that year. 
Cranmer could not have been concerned in its publication, 
as Strype imagined, since he advised a proclamation against 
its circulation.2 In 1539 another Primer was published 
by Bishop Hilsey, who succeeded Fisher in the see of Ro- 
chester. Though Cranmer was opposed to Marshall’s, yet 
he gave his sanction to this book. It is less hostile to 
popery than Marshall’s; but at that time Cranmer re- 
tained several of the errors of Rome. It was submitted 
to his inspection before publication, though not soon 
enough to receive his corrections. ‘The errors, it seems, 
were not of such importance as to render it necessary to 
stop the publication. It is altogether a different book 
from the preceding, though it has sometimes been called 
an edition of the same work. Marshall’s was objected to 
even by those who were favourable to a reformation.® 

The next Primer was that of 1545, called the King’s 
_ Primer, because published by his authority. . This again 
differs from the two preceding. It contains the Litany of 
1544, which was afterwards, with a few alterations, incor- 


a A goodly Prymer in English, newly corrected and printed, with certain 
godly Meditations and Prayers, &c. Imprinted at London, &c. by John 
Byddell, &c. for William Marshall: 1535. It was usually called Marshall’s 
Primer, because he was the publisher. That no earlier edition than 1534 
is known will not surprise those who recollect the orders against such books 
at various times. Books of a later date have been known to exist, and yet 
copies cannot now be found. Occasionally books are now discovered, the 
existence of which was not known. JI have a Primer, of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, which differs from all other editions. In fact, its existence was not 
known until this copy was discovered. Marshall’s Primer was reprinted in 
1537. Dibdin’s Typ. Ant. iii. 388, 389, 392; Strype’s Cranmer, 325; 
Collier, 111, 112; Wilkins, iii. 733, 769. 

b The Manual of Prayers, or the Primer in English, set out at length, &c. 
Set forth by John, late Bishop of Rochester, &c. Imprinted, &c. &c. 1539. 
It was printed several times. Hilsey died this year. Wood’s Athenee, i. 
112; Dibdin’s Typ. Ant. iii, 518; State Papers of Henry VIII. i. 559. 
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porated with the Book of Common Prayer. Great mis- 
takes are made about these books. Frequently they are 
taken for various editions of the same book; whereas they 
are totally different from, and independent of, each other.° 

Edward VI. succeeded to the throne on his father’s 
death. ‘No sooner was he come to the crown but a 
peaceable dew refreshed God’s inheritance in England, 
formerly parched with persecution; and this good angel 
struck off the fetters from many Peters in prison, pre- 
serving those who were appointed to die.’’4 

In the first year of his reign the convocation of both 
provinces assembled as usual with the parliament. The 
Dean of Lincoln was chosen prolocutor of the lower house, 
in the province of Canterbury, and presented to the arch- 
bishop and bishops.¢ In his opening address, Cranmer 
recommended that the reformation should be carried for- 
ward, and that the clergy should keep close by the Holy 
Scriptures.f Petitions were presented by the prolocutor 
to the archbishop, of which one was, that provision should 
be made for the examination of the ecclesiastical law, 
according to the act of the late king to that effect. Ano- 
ther was somewhat singular, for it was a prayer that the 
lower clergy might be adjoined and associated with the 
house of commons; “ or else, that all such statutes and 
ordinances as shall be made concerning all matters of reli- 
gion and causes ecclesiastical may not pass without the 
sight and assent of the said clergy.” In the seventh session 
a committee was nominated to carry out the petition : 
“That the petition made to have this house adjoyned to 
the lower house of the parliament may be obtained.” 


¢ The Primer of 1545 was published in 4to, 8vo, and 12mo, and in English 
and Latin. This book has sometimes been regarded as that of 1585, with 
some alterations. All three were published by the late Dr, Burton. 

4 Fuller, vii. 371. 

© Wake’s State, 494; Wilkins’ Concilia, iv. 15, 17, The convocation of 
York also met. Ibid, 26; Wake’s State, 494, 

* Collier, ii, 233; Wake’s State, 592, 593; Burnet, vol. ii, part 1. 
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There was also another, praying that the works of the 
bishops and others, who, by order of convocation, had 
laboured in examining, reforming, and publishing the 
divine service, might be produced and laid before the 
lower house. They state that, as they were informed, 
certain books had been made. It is evident that the 
arrangement of the Liturgy had already been commenced 
by the bishops. In the fifth and sixth sessions the com- 
munion was ordered to be received in both kinds. The 
prolocutor and other members signed the document; and 
in the next session the proposal was adopted. In the 
eighth session the question of the celibacy of the clergy 
was introduced; and proceeding to a vote, fifty-three voted 
for the repeal of all the prohibitory enactments, while 
twenty-two were opposed to any change whatever.® 

No mention is made in the records of the times of any 
service for the solemnization of marriage previous to the 
form in the first liturgy of King Edward, a.p. 1549; nor 
is it any where stated, as far as I am aware, what was the 
method adopted during the interval between Edward’s 
accession and the publication of the Book of Common 
Prayer,—whether the old service was in every particular 
used, or whether some deviations were permitted. I am 


& Strype’s Cranmer, i. 221; Collier, ii. 233, 230. In Cranmer’s Papers 
the account is more explicit. ‘‘ Where the clergy in the present convocation 
have made humble suit unto the most Reverend Father in God, my Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and all other bishops, that it may please them to 
be a mean to the king’s majesty ; and the Lord Protector’s grace that the said 
clergy, according to the term of the king’s writ and the ancient laws and 
customs of the realm, might have their room and place, and be associated 
with the Commons in the nether honse of this present parliament.” If this 
cannot be granted, ‘‘ that no laws concerning the Christian religion, of what 
shall concern especially the persons, possessions, livings, &c. of the said 
clergy, may pass, nor be enacted, the said clergy not being made privy there- 
unto.”? “Item. Determined that (no man speaking against it) the commu- 
nion should be administered in both kinds.’”? Tenison Mss. 751, 123-126. 

h Edward issued injunctions and visitation articles by virtue of the supre- 
macy conferred by convocation, and confirmed by parliament. During a royal 
visitation, all other jurisdiction ceased. Atterbury, 194, 195; Strype’s Cran~ 
mer, i, 220, 223; Stillingfleet’s Irenicum, 387, 389. 
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unable to solve the question; but I have a small volume 
of the early part of the reign of Edward VI., which appears 
to me to reflect some light upon the subject.i It is with- 
out date; but my copy, which was formerly in the posses- 
sion of Herbert, and which was used by him in editing the 
work of Ames, having his usual mark on the foot of the 
title, has a written date, 1548. It must have been pub- 
lished early in that year, for it recognises marriage as a 
sacrament; so that it was put forth at the very dawn of the 
Reformation under King Edward. The internal evidence 
shews that it was not published prior to the Reformation, 
since the deliverance from popery is expressed in terms 
which cannot be mistaken. On every account the volume 
is interesting and curious. Some parts of it are very 
similar to portions of our present marriage-service. If I 
may be allowed to hazard an opinion, it is this—that this 
order was used for a short time previous to the publication 
of the first liturgy of King Edward. No mention is, how- 
ever, made of it; but the fact that such a volume was 
published at such a time and on such a subject may be re- 
garded as evidence that it was used in the solemnization of 
marriage previous to the year 1549. It may have been 
used as an~address to the parties, in addition to the old 
service, occupying the place of the homily at the end of 
our present service. But that it was used in some way or 
other may, in my opinion, be taken for granted. This 
opinion derives some support from the rubric before the 
exhortation as it stood in the Book of Common Prayer 
previous to the last review, in which it is enjoined that 
“after the Gospel shall be said a sermon, wherein ordi- 
narily the office of a man and wife shall be declared, ac- 
cording to Holy Scripture.” 

From the first Act of Uniformity it is evident that 


1 The Order of Matrimony. Hebre. xiii. Let Wedlocke be had in pryce 
in all poyntes, and let the chamber be undefyled. Imprinted at London by 
Anthony Scoloker, dwelling in the Savoy Rentes, without Temple-barre. 
Cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum. 
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various forms were used before the Book of Common 
Prayer was published. It is so stated in the act, the king 
not interposing. As marriage was one of the ordinary ser- 
vices, it seems probable that such of the clergy as objected 
to the Sarum use would only adopt such portions as they 
might approve. Nor can it be doubted, with the evidence 
of the Act of Uniformity before us, and the existence 
of this book, that it was actually used in some churches 
previous to the publication of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The act speaks of “ other sacraments ;” and in this “ order” 
marriage is called a sacrament. 

The convocation having declared in favour of the com- 
munion in both kinds, an act of parliament was soon passed 
authorising the changing of the mass into a communion, 
and ordering that the cup should be administered to the 
laity. An Order of Communion was accordingly drawn up 
by a committee of bishops and divines.« Previous, how- 
ever, to the publication of the book, a series of questions 
was proposed relative to this sacrament. The book was 
published a.p. 1548. This was the first step taken in this 
reign (unless we reckon the order of matrimony) in the 
reformation of the public services.’ 

A committee of bishops and divines, the same, or 
nearly so, as the preceding, was ordered by the king to 
revise the entire services of the Church. They assembled, 
in obedience to the royal order; and the result of their 

J Strype’s Memorials, II. i. 131, 134; Gibson’s Codex, 259, 260. After 
alluding to the various ‘‘uses’’ previous to the Reformation, Strype says, 
‘¢Those that liked not any of these popish forms and Latin prayers, used 
other English forms according as their own fancy led them.’’ The same is 
declared in the act. From the accession of Edward, individuals began to 
adopt such forms as they approved ; and thus very early a proclamation was 
issued against innovations, In short, this disposition to act for themselves, 
on the part of many, led to the compilation of the Prayer-Book. 

k Collier, ii. 243 ; Sparrow’s Rationale, by Downes. 

1 The First Communion-book may be seen in Sparrow’s Collections, in 


Mason’s Works, in Hicks’s Christian Priesthood, in Le Strange’s Alliance 
of Divine Offices, and in Wilkins. It is also printed by Dr. Cardwell and 


by the Parker Society. 
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labours was the first Service-book of King Edward, which, 
though not prepared in, was approved by, the convocation, 
and was afterwards set forth by authority of parliament, 
a.p. 1549.™ It has, indeed, been disputed whether the 
liturgy was actually sanctioned by convocation; but the 
testimony on the point is so decisive that all doubts are 
removed. It was confirmed by both houses, so that it had 
the most complete ecclesiastical sanction, At the same 
time, it may be observed, that whatever was transacted by 
virtue of the royal supremacy had the virtual sanction of 
the convocation, inasmuch as the supremacy was conceded 
to the crown by the convocation itself." It would be 
foreign to the object of this work, which is intended to 
detail the proceedings of convocation, to enter into any 
examination of this first liturgy of the Anglican Church. 
The business was primarily managed in committees; and 
the approval of convocation and the sanction of parliament 
came afterwards. The Romish assertion, therefore, that 
these things were settled only by parliament, is altogether 
groundless,° 

The first edition of the Book of Common Prayer of 
1549 was published in March of that year. It has been 
usual to consider the edition of May to be the first, and 


™ Strype’s Memorials, II. i. 127. 

" Heylin’s Tracts, 40, 41. The Book of Common Prayer was merely 
submitted to parliament after its preparation, ‘not for preparation.’’ ‘‘ The 
making of one uniform order was the work of the clergy ; the making of the 
penalties was the work of the parliament.’’ Ib. 15, 16. King Edward dis- 
tinctly states, in his answer to the Devonshire petition, that the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer was sanctioned by convocation. It is also stated by Edward in a 
letter. Foxe, 1305, 1306; Atterbury, 200,201. In Bonner’s Register the let- 
ter is preserved ; and it states that the book was approved or set forth by 
the bishops and all other learned men “ of this our realm in their synods and 
convocations provincial.”” As the acts of convocation are lost, facts are only 
to be ascertained from other sources. The evidence is, however, complete. 

° Strype’s Memorials, II. i. 134: Fuller, b. vii. 386; Sparrow, by Downes. 
The original compilers were Cranmer, Ridley, Goodrich, Holbech, Skip, 
Thirlby, Day, Taylor, Cox, May, Robertson, Heynes, Redmayne. The 
same individuals were also engaged in the revision of the book. A Dis- 
course concerning the Ecclesiastical Commission, 4to, 1689, pp. 24, 25. 
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that of March, from the custom of beginning the year on 
the 25th of March, to belong to the year 1550. It has been 
said also that there was not time to get the book ready by 
March. The opinion, therefore, has been general, that 
the May book was the first. 

But the historical evidence, which appears to have es- 
caped the notice of all those who have paid attention to 
this subject, is direct and conclusive in favour of the 
March book, which, according to the general practice of 
the period, would have been dated 1548-1549. The book 
was actually used in the London churches on Easter-day, 
which fell in that year on the 21st of April? This was in 


p «¢ After Easter beganne the service in English in divers churches, and at 
Whitsuntide at Paules by the commaundement of the dean.’’ Stowe, 1038. 
“ At Easter some began to officiate by it, followed by others, as soon as books 
could be provided.’”’” Heylin’s Eccles. Rest., 74. The act says, ‘‘that all 
such parishes, where the said books shall be attained and gotten before the 
said Feast of Pentecost, shall, within three weeks next after the said books so. 
attained and gotten, use the said service.’? As the book came out on the 7th 
of March, the London parishes had time to get the book and to wait three 
weeks, and yet begin to use it on the 21st of April. ‘‘ A book has now been 
published a month or two back which the English churches received with 
great satisfaction.” This is from a letter written from Cambridge on the 
5th of June. It had then been published a month or two; and as such an 
expression is usually interpreted to mean the longer period, we may infer that 
the writer had seen the book in Cambridge early in April—at all events he 
could not refer to the May edition. Original Letters, Parker Society, 350. 
There is another letter from Lambeth written by Bucer and Fagius, dated the 
26th of April, 1549, in which they say, ‘‘ The cause of religion, as far as ap- 
pertains to the establishment of doctrines and the definition of rites, is pretty 
near what could be wished. As soon as the description of the ceremonies 
now in use shall have been translated into Latin, we will send it to you.” 
Ib. 535. From this passage it appears certain that the book was now used 
at Lambeth. It would appear, moreover, from the complaints of the Devon- 
shire and Cornish rebels, that the book was known in the West before Whit- 
sunday, or the 9th of June. The rising occurred about the 10th of June. 
The May book could scarcely have been circulated in Cornwall so as to form 
a pretext for rebellion by the 10th of June, In the king’s answer, dated 
July 8th, the Prayer-Book is alluded to as one of their causes of complaint. 
The book mentioned Sundays and holydays for baptism, and the people 
imagined that the sacrament could be administered on no other day. The 
king replies, that the sacrament might be administered at any time, as pre- 
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accordance with the act, which allowed its use before the 
Feast of Pentecost, wherever copies could be procured. 


vious to the Reformation. The people also complained of confirmation ; to 
whom the king answers, ‘‘ How did ye all learn before the Pater noster, Ave, 
and Credo in Latin, which ye did not understand?’’ Some objected because 
the book was not in the Cornish language ; and the king asks, ‘‘ Why should 
they now be offended more, when they understand it not in English, than 
when they had it in Latin and understood it not?’’ As this answer from the 
king was dated July 8th, it is obvious that the book must have been circulated 
in the West some time before the rebellion actually broke out, which was on 
the 10th of June. In short, copies of the March edition must have reached 
Cornwall. Tytler quotes the king’s answer of July 8th, adding that the 
document had escaped the researches of Strype and Burnet. This is, how- 
ever, a mistake. Strype alludes to the answer, and Burnet and Foxe give it 
in a more correct form than in Tytler. As his copy was not signed, it is 
clear that it possessed no authority. It is too much to assert that the docu- 
ment had escaped the notice of others, as the expression implies that they do 
not give the facts; whereas they cite the authorised document, while the copy 
alluded to by Tytler is only a draft. In Cranmer’s answer to the rebels, the 
same line is taken; so that it is evident that both documents were drawn up 
by the archbishop. Tytler’s England under the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Mary, i. 180, 181; Burnet, II. i.b.1; Foxe, 1005-1007. On the 23d of 
July, Bonner was charged with negligence in not enforcing the use of the 
book. Insome places it was not even known or not used, or only seldom, or 
in such a manner that the people could not understand it. Foxe, 1003. Arch- 
bishop Williams states that the first book was published March 7th, 1549 ; 
and that the year 1548-49, and not 1549-50, was intended, is clear from his 
allusion to a letter written between November 1548 and January 1549, 
“‘ before the publishing of the first Liturgie.”” The Holy Table, Name, and 
Thing, &c. printed for the diocese of Lincoln, 1637, pp. 148, 145. It is 
clear, therefore, that no fixed rule was followed by printers in dating books. 
They probably, after January, even though the year did not end till March, 
used the ensuing date ; just as now it is not unusual to affix the date of the 
following year to works published late in the autumn. 

These particulars collectively afford a body of evidence of so conclusive 
a character, that no doubt can remain respecting the first edition, This 
evidence is alluded to by the writer in a life of Jeremy Collier, prefixed to 
a new edition of his Ecclesiastical History, in nine volumes, published by 
Straker. Mr. Pickering has long expressed an opinion, “grounded on the 
evidences of haste in the printing, such as different sets of signatures, proving 
that the work had been entrusted to different printers, that one of the March 
books was the first edition; but no direct evidence, as far as I am aware, 
was adduced, until I collected it in the life of Collier. 
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Copies of the book were ready on April 21st; and in 
London it was actually used, though not at St. Paul’s, 
where it was not introduced until Whitsunday, the day 
fixed by the act. The evidence is decisive. The Book of 
Common Prayer was read in the London churches some 
time before the publication of the May edition. 

In the convocation in 1550 the question of a revision 
of the liturgy was entertained; and the words at the deli- 
very of the elements to the communicants were especially 
considered.4- Subsequent to the publication of the book 
of 1549, the same committee of bishops and divines drew 
up a Form for the Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons, which bears the date of March 1549. At this time 
the year was reckoned from the 25th of March; so that 
books published before that date, or between the first of 
January and the 25th of March, were sometimes dated 
in the year that was closing, and which, according to our 
computation, had closed, or in the year that was com- 
mencing. An act of parliament had previously passed to 
authorise the preparation of the service, and giving it the 
force of law when completed." In the year 1552, the 
liturgy was published in a revised form; and the Ordina- 
tion Service was added to the book. Some few changes 
were made on its being incorporated with the book of 
' Common Prayer, but they were not material.‘ 


4 Collier, ii. 310; Heylin’s Hist. Ref. 107; Cardwell’s Two Liturgies 
compared, pref. xviii. ‘‘ The prelates and other divines that compiled our 
forms of ordination did it by virtue of the authority they had from Christ as 
pastors of his Church. When it pleased God to turn the hearts of those that 
had the chief power, then they did acknowledge so great a blessing, and 
accept and improve the authority of the civil powers for adding the sanction 
of a law to the reformation.’" ‘‘ So by the authority they derived from 
Christ, and the warrant they had from Scripture and the primitive Church, 
these prelates and divines made their alterations in the Ordinal, and the king 
and parliament added their authority to make them obligatory on the sub- 
ject.’”” Burnet’s Vindication of the Orders of the Church of England, 53, 54. 

r Collier, ii. 288, who gives the act. See also Burnet, vol. ii. part i. 

s Burnet, art. xxxvi.; Collier, ii, 291; Ridley’s Life, 340. The most 
important alteration was the omission of the words at the end of the oath of 
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The year 1552 is memorable in our ecclesiastical his- 
tory for the publication of the Articles of Religzon. They 
were forty-two in number, and were drawn up by Cranmer 
and Ridley, with the assistance of some other divines. The 
archbishop admitted, in the time of Queen Mary, that the 
Catechism, the Articles, and the book against Gardiner, 
“were his doings.” The articles were submitted to the 
convocation, by whom they were ratified and confirmed. 
This great work was commenced by the archbishop in 
1551; and in 1552 the articles were published by due au- 
thority. It has been supposed by some persons, that the 


supremacy, after “So help me God, all saints and holy evangelists.” Le 
Strange’s Alliance of Divine Offices ; Sparrow, by Downes ; Collier, ii. 310; 
Strype’s Memorials, II. ii. 20, 21; Cardwell’s Two Liturgies compared ; 
Keeling. Some copies of the Book of Common Prayer of 1552 have an in- 
terpolated rubric at the end of the Communion-service relative to kneeling. 
It is not in either of the copies by Whitchurch in the Bodleian ; but it is 
found in the copies by Grafton. The act of parliament by which the book 
was ratified passed in April 1552; but in September “‘an order came to 
Grafton in any wise to stay from uttering any of the books.’’ If any were 
distributed to the Company of Stationers, they were not to be circulated. 
The order for inserting the rubric is in the Har. Coll., and is dated October 
27th, 1552. It was a letter to the Lord Chancellor. The book was printed 
two months before the order was issued, so that the sheet must have been 
cancelled in the copies which were not in circulation. It occurs in three 
copies in my possession. Strype’s Mem, II. ii. 20; ib. Cranmer, 416. Ban- 
croft, in reply to the Puritans, says of the Order of Communion and the two 
* Prayer-Books, ‘‘ notwithstanding it was then carefully compiled and con- 
firmed by a synod, yet, by and by, after (that I may use Master Foxe’s 
words), through the obstinate and dissembling malice of many, it was impugned. 
Thereupon it was again reviewed, and after published with such approbation 
as that it was accounted the worke of God.’’ He observes, that objections 
were still raised, and that Cranmer procured a Latin translation for Bucer’s 
judgment, and then a review of the book. John Ould wrote in defence of 
the second book against the Papists; and Cranmer offered to prove it “‘to be 
in effect the verie same que fuit ante annos 1500, which was above 1500 
yeeres ago.’’ Ridley, in his prison, hearing from Grindal of Knox at 
Frankfort, said, ‘‘ Alas that brother Knoxe could not bear with our Booke of 
Common Praier!’’ Bancroft’s Sermon, 1588, pp. 51-56. From Bancroft’s 
account, therefore, we learn that ‘‘The Order of Communion” was duly 
authorised by the synod. 
t Strype’s Cranmer, i. 390. 
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articles of 1552 were not sanctioned by convocation; but the 
evidence on the subject appears to be conclusive." They 
were prepared by the archbishop; and though not debated 
in convocation, they were sanctioned and subscribed by 
both houses, It is not probable that the title would have 
put forth a falsehood, which would have been the case had 
they not been ratified by convocation: “ Articles agreed 
upon by the Bishops and other learned and godly men in 
the last Convocation at London, in the year of our Lord 
1552, to root out the discord of opinions, and establish 
the agreement of true religion. Published by the King’s 
Majestie’s authority, 1553.” It is evident therefore that 
they were confirmed in the convocation, and then pub- 
lished by command of his majesty.’ “The title none 
durst have adventured to set before them, had they not 
really been the products of that convocation. The truth 
is, that the records of convocation during this reign are 
very imperfect; most of them lost; and yet one might 
conclude as strongly that my mother died childless, be- 
cause my christening is not to be found in the parish 
register, as that the convocation of this year was barren, 
because the acts and articles of it are not entered in the 
journal-book.”¥ 

The catechism usually known in history as King Ed- 
ward’s appears also to have been set forth by this con- 
vocation. It was intended for the instruction of children 
in the fundamentals of religion. Its author was supposed 
to be Poynet, bishop of Winchester.* The subject was 


« Wilkins, iv. 73. 

Y Strype’s Cranmer, i. 390; Memorials, II. ii. 24; Wilkins, iv. 73-77; 
Burnet’s Records ; Heylin’s Reformation, 121, and Appendix ; ib. Tracts, 
13; Lawrence’s Bampton Lectures ; Wake’s State, &c. 597-600; Fuller, vii. 
421; Cardwell’s Synodalia, II. i. 1-7. 

w Heylin’s Examen, 122, 123. 

* Strype’s Memorials, II. ii. 24. They are mentioned in the acts of con- 
vocation, 1562, as having been sanctioned in 1552. Wake has fully proved 
that they were duly sanctioned. They ‘‘ were agreed to in convocation, and 
there subscribed by both houses,’” The author of Priestcraft in Perfection, 
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mentioned in Queen Mary’s reign by Weston, the pro- 
locutor of the lower house at Oxford, who asserted that 
it had never been authorised by the synod. On that 
occasion he introduced a bill declaring it pestiferous and 
full of heresies, and that it was foisted fraudulently upon 


Neal, and others, and even Dr. Lamb, have asserted that they were never 
so sanctioned. Thus they would lead us to infer, not only that the title is 
false, but that the convocation of 1552 was either mistaken, or had uttered 
a falsehood. Wake’s State, 599, 600; Madox’s Vindication, 309. Lambe. 
The registers of the period are all very deficient; yet the evidence is conclu- 
sive. Atterbury quoted a ms. copy of the acts of convocation in 1562, in 
which it is stated that they were duly authorised in 1552. Burnet boldly 
called this journal a forgery. ‘‘ With submission to his lordship,’’ says 
Nichols, ‘‘I think it was a little too severe to tax Dr. Atterbury or the 
writer of the ms. with forgery; but to charge such a shuffling trick upon a 
pious prince and his ministers, to whom we owe the benefits of our Refor- 
mation, and upon the most eminent of the Protestant clergy, many of whom 
laid down their lives for our common religion, is a degree of incaution which 
one would not have expected from his lordship’s prudence and moderation. 
For the words which he cites are not only found in the transcript he made 
use of, but in the very original acts themselves, as I find them published by 
Dr. Gibson in his Synodus Anglicana, p. 192, without the diminution of a 
letter or a syllable; so that the evidence produced by Dr. Atterbury still 
stands good, notwithstanding his lordship’s impeachment ; and we have the 
authority of convocation of 1562 to prove that the first edition of the articles 
were in Synodo Londinensi editi. But supposing the trick had been played, 
which his lordship suggests, would Queen Elizabeth’s convocation have 
ventured to have overhauled this matter again ten years after, and have 
vindicated a fraud which was notorious to all the popish bishops and clergy ? 
It was sufficient proof of these articles being some way or other passed in 
convocation, as served to silence all objections of the papists ten years after- 
wards, and settled this matter so as hardly any one since has ventured to 
dispute it.’’ Nichols’s Commentary on the Articles, p.2. Heylin affirms 
that they were prepared by Cranmer and others, and then submitted to the 
synod. “ It is to be observed that the Church of England, in the first five 
years of King Edward, retained these articles and no other, which certainly 
she had not done had they been commended to her by a less authority than 
a convocation.”” Eccles. Res. 121, 122. Burnet’s assertion of forgery was 
very rash, and Atterbury’s ms. was confirmed by Gibson’s. After the evi- 
dence of the acts of convocation in 1562, in which their authority is asserted, 
it seems almost inconceivable that any one should entertain a doubt on the 
subject. Atterbury, 206, 408; Syn. Ang. 192, 193. Atterbury says: “ The 
only reason he has pleased to give is, that the major part of the synods could 
not have agreed to ’em without a miracle. However, since the acts of ano- 
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the late synod, and that it was disowned by the present. 
This bill was subscribed by all the members of the lower 
house, with the exception of six. Philpot, however, arch- 
deacon of Winchester, rose and stated, that the synod, 
under King Edward, had granted certain powers to the 
persons appointed by the king, and that consequently their 
acts were to be regarded as those of the convocation ; so 
that the catechism had the authority which was claimed 
for it. It appears that a license for the printing of the 
work was granted in September 1552, though it was not 
published until the next year. Strype conjectures that it 
was delayed for the purpose of obtaining the sanction of 
the convocation.y 


ther synod ten years afterwards assure us that such a miracle was done, we 
have reason, I think, to take their word before my lord of Sarum’s conjec- 
ture.” Atterbury, 408. Mr. Trevor says that Heylin concurs with Burnet ; 
but this is a mistake. Trevor, p- 66. At the beginning of the reign of Eli- 
zabeth some Puritan ministers objected to the prescribed ‘vestments, and 
they were charged with their subscription to these articles of 1552. Some 
of the petitioners had actually subscribed in convocation. The fact was evi- 
dent, and no attempt at denial was made. Wake’s State, 599, 600. Fuller 
calls this a barren convocation; but he evidently referred to the journals, 
which were almost a blank, containing little more than the names. vii. 420, 
421; Appeal of Injured Innocence, part ii. 78. He adds that this barren 
convocation was the parent of the articles. The convocation met in 1548; 
in Canterbury it was prorogued to 1549, then to 1550, and continued to 1551 
and 1552, when the articles were arranged. Wilkins, iv. 26, 32, 60, 68, 73. 
“ Nor was there any thing done in that reformation but either by the clergy 
in their convocations, and in their convocations rightly and canonically con- 
stituted, or with the counsel and advice of the heads thereof in more private 
conferences ; the parliaments of these times contributing very little towards 
it, but acquiescing in the wisdom of the sovereign princes, and in the piety 
of the ghostly fathers,’’ Heylin’s Tracts, 5; Wilkins, iv. 73-77. The Puri 
tans objected that our reformation was effected by regal, the Papists by par- 
liamentary authority. ‘‘ Put all which hath been said together, and the sum 
is this: that the proceedings of this Church in the reformation were not 
merely regal (as it is objected by some Puritans), much less that they were 
parliamentarian, as the Papists falsely charge upon us; the parliaments doing 
little, but the work being done synodically by the clergy only; the king con- 
curring either by his own single act, in letters-patent, proclamations, and in- 
junctions, or by some public act of state.” Heylin’s Tracts, 17. 

Y Strype’s Cranmer, i, 423; Memorials, II. ii. 24, 25 ; Heylin’s Tracts, 
13; Tenison Mss. vol. 751. 
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The convocation of York did little, as far as we can 
ascertain, except grant subsidies to the crown.” 

The doctrine of transubstantiation was now renounced 
by the Anglican Church. We have already seen its 
gradual introduction into England; but the public in 
our day know but little of the gross superstition to which 
this doctrine gave rise. The words of consecration were 
spoken in a tone not to be heard by the people; and, to 
satisfy the public, the most absurd stories were invented. 
One reason assigned for repeating the words of consecra- 
tion so as not to be heard was this, that certain shepherds 
having heard the words from a priest, repeated them over 
their own food, when it immediately turned into flesh. At 
first the custom was to consecrate a whole loaf, and on its 
distribution the people were taught to believe, that each » 
received a portion of the Saviour’s actual body ; but after- 
wards the schoolmen and others taught that the entire 
body of Christ was in every particle of the consecrated 
bread, so that when any portion was divided a new body 
was produced in all the separate parts. To get rid of the 
difficulty attending the question, the Romanists at length 
introduced wafers, in order that no particle might be 
separated. 

The first book of Homilies was published a.p. 1547. 
It is frequently objected that the Homilies were not set 
forth by authority of the Church, inasmuch as they were 
not sanctioned formally by the convocation. The objec- 
tion is, however, futile; for in the forty-two articles of 
King Edward the book of Homilies is mentioned and 
confirmed. ‘‘ Of Homiles—The Homilies of late given 
and set out by the king’s authority be godly and whole- 


2 Wake’s State, 495. We have various forms or directories for holding 
convocations. That for 1552 is as follows: ‘“ Directorie for the first day of 
the convocation. The order of the convocation in Paul’s quire. A sermon. 
Return to the chapter-house. Bishop of London to exhibit a certificate of 
the execution of the summons. The archbishop to depute his chancellor to 
receive the certificates. The clergy to be called. The archbishop to declare 
the cause of the convocation.’’ Tenison Mss. vol. 75]. 
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some, containing doctrine to be received of all men, and 
therefore are to be read to the people diligently, distinctly, 
and plainly.” As these articles were set forth by authority 
of convocation, it must be admitted that the Homilies, 
which were then published, were sanctioned by the au- 
thority of the Church. 

The history of the Homilies is both curious and inte- 
resting. We find various allusions to them in the reign of 
Henry VIII.: nor can there be any doubt that the first 
book was prepared in convocation some years before Ed- 
ward’s accession. It was evidently the impression at the 
time that Cranmer was their author; and that some were 
his composition, while the rest were submitted to his in- 
spection, is a well-ascertained fact. Gardiner attributes 
the “Homily of Salvation” to the archbishop. A very 
curious correspondence is preserved in the first edition of 
Foxe, in which Gardiner frequently speaks of Cranmer 
and the Homilies. This correspondence is not given in 
the subsequent editions of “The Martyrology,” the author 
referring to it only as existing in his first impression, and 
stating that it was omitted on account of its length. Gar- 
diner well knew how, and by whom, the Homilies were 
composed, They were introduced into convocation in the 
year 1542. Writing in 1547, Gardiner says, that he had 
received a letter from Cranmer ‘touching certain Ho- 
milies which the bishops in the convocation holden anno 
1542 agreed to make;” and then he speaks of other let- 
ters,.“‘ requiring the said Homilies by virtue of a convoca- 
tion holden five years past.” The bishop objected to their 
authority, on the ground that they wanted the royal sanc- 
tion. Cranmer evidently regarded them as having been 
authorised by convocation. From the first edition of 
Foxe much information on the subject may be obtained. 
Gardiner was summoned on one occasion before Cranmer 
and certain bishops; and he tells us, that it was when the 
archbishop “was in hand with his Homily of salvation, 
My Lord of Canterbury charged me, that I like nothing 
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unless I do it myself; whereof I am not guilty. I was 
never autor of any one thing other spiritual or temporal: 
I thank God of it. I am also charged that all the realm 
hath receaved these Homilies without contradiction, save 
I; whereunto I answere, I think they have not red that 
I have red in these books.” The books themselves were 
authorised by convocation under Henry, and wanted only 
the royal confirmation, which was granted by King Edward.® 

The convocation of Canterbyry was summoned in 
March 1553, and dissolved in April. It was again called 
for the 19th of September, before which time King Edward 
died.» Mary succeeded to the throne on her brother’s 
death in 1553. The convocation was assembled in Octo- ° 
ber, ‘‘ which,” says Strype, “‘ was so packed or so compliant, 
that six only of the whole house” (meaning the lower 
house) “owned King Edward’s reformation.”¢ Harps- 
field, chaplain to the Bishop of London, preached the usual 
sermon, taking the text in the xxth of Acts: “Take heed 
to yourselves, and to the whole flock over which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers.” The proceedings of the 
reformers in the preceding reign were condemned by the 
preacher in no gentle strain. After sermon, the usual 
instructions were given for the choice of a prolocutor of 
the lower house, and Weston, dean of Westminster, was 
chosen to the office. By command of the queen, a public 


* Foxe, ed. 1563, pp. 728-804; and compare with the ed. 1583, p. 1340, 
Strype’s Mem. I. 573-581. ‘ Feb. 2, 1541, Illic tractavit de homiliis con- 
ficiendis. April 3, Reverendissimus tractavit de homiliis. Feb. 6, 1542, 
Prolocutor exhibitis nonnullis homiliis a quibusdam preelatis compositis pe- 
titionem presentavit de legibus ecclesiasticis conficiendis juxta statutum in 
ea parte habitum. Feb. 16, 1542, Illic prolate sunt homiliz per quosdam 
prelatos de diversis materiis.’’ Wilkins, iv. 862, 863; Wake’s State, 591; 
Atterbury’s Rights, &c. 195, 196. My object is simply to prove the con- 
vocational authority of the Homilies, and not to settle the question of author- 
ship. For the latter I may refer the reader to Cranmer’s Works by Jenkyns, 
and the Cambridge edition of the Homilies by Corrie. 

b Wilkins, iv. 88. 

© Strype’s Cranmer, i. 46i; Wake’s State, 495; Wilkins, iv. 88. The 
province of York was also assembled, Ib. 
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disputation was held in St. Paul’s church on the real 
presence, when Philpot, Haddon, Aylmer, and others, 
defended the views of the reformers. The decision of 
the convocation was, of course, in favour of Romanism. 
The upper house decided that the body and blood of 
Christ were actually present in the sacrament under the 
species of bread and wine, and that a change, expressed 
by the word transubstantiation, actually took place in the 
consecration of the elements.4 

The convocation had been summoned in order that the 
question relative to the state of the Church might be dis- 
cussed before any measure should be submitted to parlia- 
ment; and it is observable, that in the writ the queen 
retained the title of supreme head of the Church of Eng- 
land. Cranmer was in prison at the time, yet the writ was 
issued as usual to him; but Bonner, as Bishop of London, 
acted as president.¢ Philpot in vain requested that some 
of the divines who had been concerned in drawing up the 
articles of religion might be associated with them in the 
discussion. ‘The discussion on the sacrament, after six 
days’ debate, ended amidst great confusion in the lower 
house, Weston saying, “ It is not the queen’s pleasure that 
we should spend any longer time in these debates ; and ye 
are well enough already, for ye have the word, and we 
have the sword.”* 

After it had been decided that another discussion 
should take place between certain Romanists, and Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer, on questions framed by the 
convocation, it was settled that Oxford should be the arena 
in which the contest should be managed. Weston, the 
prolocutor, and certain members of the lower house, were 


4 Strype’s Cranmer, i. 461 ; Strype’s Memorials, Ill. i. 73; Fuller, viii. 
11; Wake’s State, 601; Heylin’s Eccles. Rest. part ii. 29. This convoca- 
tion was dissolved in December. Wilkins, iv. 88. 

e Wake’s State, 495, 601; Heylin’s Eccles. Rest. part ii. 29. 

f Heylin’s Eccles. Rest. part ii. 29, 30; Collier, ii, 854-358; Foxe, 


Burnet. 
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deputed as a committee to represent the clergy in Oxford. 
The University of Cambridge sent seven of their body as 
their representatives; and to the whole were added, by 
commission, the vice-chancellor and other members of the 
University of Oxford. Cranmer was summoned to appear 
before this mixed assembly in the choir of St. Mary’s 
church ; and after his removal, Ridley and Latimer were 
successively introduced. It seems that the prolocutor and 
his companions arrived in Oxford on the 13th of April, 
1554, and returned on the 23d of the same month, after 
Cranmer and his brethren had been condemned as heretics. 
This was the second convocation of Mary’s reign, sum- 
moned with her second parliament. The queen’s writ 
directed them to meet on the 3d of April at Oxford, from 
which city it was adjourned to London. It was, however, 
adjourned during the disputes in Oxford. In short, the 
only business transacted related to the management of the 
discussions; and on his return from Oxford, Weston sub- 
mitted to the lower house a report of the proceedings with 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. 

The same year Queen Mary convened her third parlia- 
ment. The convocation also was summoned by a writ to 
the dean and chapter of Canterbury, and met November 
13th, under the presidency of Bonner. It continued to sit 
until the 26th of February. During its sessions, Cardinal 
Pole, whose attainder had been removed by act of par- 
liament, came over to England as legate a latere from 
the pope. The ceremony of reconciliation to the see of 
Rome was performed with great pomp. The convocation 
petitioned the king and queen to interpose in their behalf ; 
and the cardinal, having sent for both houses to meet 
him at Lambeth, absolved them from all their perjuries, 
schisms, and heresies, on the 6th day of December, 1554, 


§ Strype’s Cranmer, 480-486; Mem. III. i. 74, 75; Collier, ii. 367; 
Wake’s State, 496, 601; Burnet, iii. part ib. v. This second convocation 
was summoned by a writ directed to Bonner, ‘ sede archiepiscopali vacante 
per condemnationem Thome Cranmeri.’’ Wilkins, iv. 94, 98, 
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The absolution was received upon their knees; and a 
commission was granted to the bishops to reconcile their 
respective dioceses.” 

A petition was presented to the upper house from the 
lower, digested into twenty-eight articles, relating to mat- 
ters which they wished to be reformed. They requested 
that heretical books should be destroyed, mentioning espe- 
cially Cranmer’s book on the Sacrament, and the schismati- 
cal. Communion-book, with all suspicious translations of the 
Bible, and the English ordinal. They also prayed for the 
revival of the statute concerning heresy. When it was 
observed, that some had already been committed to the 
flames, even though there were no law to condemn them, 
Weston replied: “It forceth not for a law: we have a 
commission to proceed with them; and when they be des- 
patched, let their friends sue the law.”i It is surprising 
that any copies of the Book of Common Prayer should 
have escaped destruction; for there can be no doubt that 
the authorities were very active in removing them from all 
churches, and in destroying them whenever they could 
meet with them, either in public or private. 

The next convocation of this reign, being the fourth, 
assembled on the 22d of October, 15553 Dr. Christo- 
pherson was appointed prolocutor of the lower house. In 
the upper house the bishop of Ely proposed that certain 
individuals should be chosen from the house to review the 
- ancient canons, for the purpose of accommodating them to 
the present state of the Church. The result, however, is 
not known.£ Little business was transacted, since Pole’s 


h Wake’s State, 496; Strype’s Cranmer, i. 495; Memorials, III. i. 253- 
255; Wilkins, iv. 111, 112, There was a procession to return thanks for 
being brought back to the “* Catholic faith !’? Heylin’s Eccles. Rest. part it. 
44, 51, 52. a 

i Strype’s Cranmer, i. 500, 501; Burnet, ii. 1, book ii.; Wilkins, iv. 
95-97. 

i Wake’s State, 496; Wilkins, iv. 120. 

k Heylin’s Hist. Ref. part ii, 54. It was prorogued to November, before 
which time Pole had summoned the two provinces to a legantine synod to be 
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legantine synod of the whole kingdom was summoned to 
meet in December. According to Burnet, the last session 
was on the 15th of November, and a memorandum was 
inserted as follows: ‘After this convocation was begun, 
there was a national synod, the clergy of York being 
jomed with them.’! Some confusion has arisen, in con- 
sequence of not distinguishing between the regular convo- 
cation of the province of Canterbury and Pole’s legantine 
council. After the 15th of November, the business ap- 
pears to have been managed in the latter assembly. Both 
councils were manifestly sitting at the same time; that is, 
on certain days when the legantine council did not sit, the 
bishops and clergy met in convocation, though merely to 
be prorogued.™ Such at least was the case for a time; but 
it is by no means easy to distinguish the proceedings of the 
two assemblies, 

Pole deemed it necessary to procure a warrant from 
the queen before he summoned his synod. It was dated 
November 2d, 1555. It would seem that the clergy were 
fearful of a premunire, or the cardinal would not have 
solicited permission to hold a council, which the papal 
legates had always summoned by their own authority. 
The cardinal prepared a body of constitutions, which were 
sanctioned by the synod. By the first it is enjoined, that 
there should be a constant remembrance, in every mass, 
of the reconciliation of the country to the see of Rome, 
and that a procession should take place on its anniversary. 


held in December. The convocation petitioned the king and queen to inter- 
cede with the cardinal, that church lands might not be restored. Heylin’s 
Eccles, Rest. 43,44, ‘ The sacrilege committed at the Reformation (though 
chiefly by those who were not of the reformed religion) was the most popular 
argument on the popish side.’? Kennet’s Impropriations, 139, 140. This, 
in Kennet’s opinion, is evident from the address in 1554, “ This one reason 
brought over the clergy so generally.”’ Ib. 

! Burnet, iii. 1, b. i. Some things were discussed in the convocation of 
Canterbury relative to the residence of the clergy. Wilkins, iv. 126. York 
merely met this year. Ib. 120; Tenison Mss. 7ol. 

™ Wilkins, iv. 142, 

" Tb. iv. 130-132; Wake’s State, 498; Harmer’s Specimen, &e, 142, 
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Several of them contained useful and important matters ; 
and it is evident that Pole had profited by what had oc- 
curred in England during the progress of the Reforma- 
tion. It is remarkable that the Institution of a Christian 
Man was examined, and that a translation of the New 
Testament was ordered.° This council was continued, by 
several prorogations, until 1557. It was the last legantine 
synod held in England.P 

Mary summoned a new parliament in the last year ae 
her reign, with which the convocation also, as was usual, 
assembled. Besides the grant of a subsidy, they treated 
of various matters of discipline, which were proposed by 
the clergy preparatory to presentation to the cardinal.4 
The convocation was dissolved by the death of the queen, 
an event that took place on the 17th day of November, 
A.D. 1558.7 In the province of York little if any business 
was transacted during this reign. 


° Wilkins, iv. 132, After Pole’s death, the constitutions of the legantine 
synod were published at Rome. ‘‘ Reformatio Anglize ex Decretis Reginaldi 
Poli Cardinalis sedis apostolice Legati. Anno 1556. Rome, 1562.’ Wil- 
kins, iv 121-126. The convocation of the province was continued by vari- 
ous prorogations during the legantine council. Wilkins, iv. 142; Wake’s 
State, 499. 

P Wake’s State, 497-499 ; App. 228-230 ; Strype’s Cranmer, i. 528 ; Teni- 
son Mss. 751; Burnet, II. i. b. i; ib. IIL. i. b. v; Labb. et Coss. xiv. 1733. 
This is the only Anglican council inserted in Labb. et Coss. after the Refor- 
mation. Wilkins, iv. 161. 

4 Wilkins, iv. 155-168; Heylin’s Eccles, Rest. part ii. 77, 78. Irregular 
marriages were the subject of complaint, especially such as were celebrated 
at the chapel of the Tower. 

¥ Wake’s State, 499; Wilkins, iv. 178. 
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—Foxe’s Martyrology —Reformatio Legum—Canons, 1575— Lay Bap- 
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Tux seventeenth day of November was long obseryed by 
the English Church and nation as a day of thanksgiving 
to Almighty God for the accession of Queen Elizabeth to 
the throne of these realms. Nor can we feel surprise that 
our ancestors should have so regarded it, when we remem- 
ber the evils from which they were rescued by Elizabeth’s 
accession. It was an event which procured the deliverance 
of many sufferers both from death and from prison. “The 
17th of November, 1558,” says Stow, ‘came certain news 
into the parliament house of the death of Queene Marie, 
whereat many rejoiced, and many lamented.” 

Much caution was observed by the government in 
commencing the work of reformation, No sudden step 
was taken, for the queen intended to proceed deliberately, 
yet firmly, in removing that system which had been re- 
established by Queen Mary. Members of the Anglican 
Church can never be too thankful that the Reformation 
was carried on with so much prudence. Had less discri- 
mination and caution marked the steps of the government 
at this important period, the Anglican Reformation might 
have been conducted on principles similar to those which 
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were adopted by the continental reformers, and the conse- 
quence might have been the renunciation of the apostolic 
discipline and government. 

On the first day of January, the litany was read in 
English, with the epistle and gospel. This was the first 
direct step towards the restoration of the primitive mode 
of worship. During the same month the parliament met; 
and all the laws enacted against Rome in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and which had been repealed in the late 
times, were renewed and brought into operation. The su- 
premacy was therefore restored to the crown; but the title 
supreme governor was substituted for that of supreme head. 

The convocation assembled with the parliament. A 
reason is quaintly assigned by Fuller why much business 
was not transacted at this synod: “ For as it is observed 
in nature, when one twin is of unusual strength and big- 
ness, the other, his partner born with him, is weak and 
dwindled away; so here, this parliament being very active 
in matters of religion, the convocation (younger brother 
thereunto) was little employed, and less regarded.”# The 
archbishopric of Canterbury being vacant by the death 
of Cardinal Pole, Bonner, as Bishop of London, presided 
in the convocation. He addressed the assembly on the 
occasion; and Harpsfield, who was chosen prolocutor of 
the lower house, presented certain articles of religion, 
which he requested the bishops to submit to parliament 
for its confirmation. They were quite in agreement 
with the doctrines of Rome. It was declared, that after 
the words of consecration the natural body of Christ is 
really present in the sacrament; that the substance of 
bread and wine does not remain; that the true body of 
Christ is offered as a propitiatory sacrifice for the quick 
and the dead; that the authority to govern the Church 
was given to Peter, and to his successors the popes, as 
vicars apostolic; and that the authority to define points of 
faith is vested in the clergy. ‘These articles were subse- 


@ Fuller, ix, 54, 
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quently presented by Bonner to the lord-keeper; but no 
further step was taken in the business.» 

When the convocation assembled, the queen required 
them not to proceed to make canons, under the penalties 
of a premunire. But the Act of Submission had been 
repealed by Queen Mary, and was not yet revived; conse- 
quently the convocation might have proceeded to make 
canons without the queen’s license, or without incurring 
the penalties of a premunire. However, through fear of 
the queen’s resentment, or despair of being able to effect 
their wishes against the views of the country and the go- 
vernment, they remained perfectly quiet.° 

The declaration of the lower house, so decidedly in 
favour of the Romish doctrines, probably hastened on the 
disputation at Westminster. It commenced on the 31st of 
March, by order of the queen. Certain divines were se- 
lected on both sides; and the following points were pro- 
posed for discussion :—first, whether it is against the word 
of God and the custom of the angient Church to celebrate 
the services in an unknown tongue; secondly, whether 
every Church has authority to decree rites and ceremonies, 
provided all things be done to edification ; thirdly, whether 
it can be proved by the word of God, that there is offered 
in the mass a propitiatory sacrifice for the quick and dead. 

In order to preserve quiet and to prevent confusion, 
the lord-keeper acted as chairman on this occasion. At 
the first meeting the Romanists had no written paper, 
though it had been agreed that the debate should be 
managed in writing. They stated that they had been mis- 


> Fuller, ix. 55, 56; Collier, ii. 413, 414; Strype’s Annals, I. i. 80-82, 
Burnet, iii. 1, b. vi.; Wilkins, iv. 179, 180; Tenison Mss. 751, 

¢ Wilkins, iv. 179. ‘* Donec de beneplacito reginee constaret,”’ were 
Bonner’s words. The convocation of York merely assembled. Both were 
prorogued in 1559. Ib. 181, 182. “Such was either their fear, or modesty, 
or a despair of doing any good to themselves and the cause, that there was 
nothing done by the bishops at all, and not much more by the lower house, 
than a declaration of their judgment in some certain points.”” Heylin’s Ec- 
cles. Rest. part ii. 113, 
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taken, but that they were ready to argue the first point 
viva voce. Cole, therefore, who acted on behalf of the 
Romanists, argued that the practice of celebrating divine 
service In an unknown tongue was not opposed to any 
express declaration of holy Scripture, and that were such 
even the case, the constant custom of the Church was not 
to be condemned. He illustrated his position by the 
change in the observance of the Sabbath, which was made 
by the Church, whose authority in such matters was suf- 
ficient. His conclusion was, that though the reformers 
might have the Scriptures on their side, yet that the 
Church, being always under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, was competent to settle all such questions. He 
also insisted much on the preservation of the unity of the 
Church in public worship. On the other part it was 
answered, that they received all the articles of the three 
creeds; that they were ready to refer the whole contro- 
versy to the Scriptures and to the Church; that by the 
Word of God they intended only the written word or the 
canonical Scriptures; and that by the custom of the 
Church they understood the general practice during the 
first five centuries. On the second day the Romanists 
were not prepared to abide by the agreement; so that 
the conference was abruptly terminated.4 

The supremacy, as has been mentioned, was restored 
to the crown by act of parliament, entitled, 4n Act re- 
storing to the Crown the ancient Jurisdiction over the Estate 
Ecclesiastical and Spiritual. An oath was also framed, 
called the Oath of Supremacy, in which the doctrine pro- 
pounded in the act is subscribed. The thirty-seventh 
article also relates to the same subject; and every clergy- 
man subscribes the Thirty-nine Articles, together with the 
three articles in the thirty-sixth canon, in which the whole 


4 Collier, ii. 414-420; Foxe, ii. 2119, ed. 1583; Fuller, ix. 56, 57; 
Strype’s Annals, J. i. 198-237 ; Burnet, ii. 1, b. iii.; Cardwell’s Conferences, 
25, 55-117. 

e Wake’s Appeal, 6; Gibson’s Codex, 933. 
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question is involved. In the Act of Supremacy was a 
clause empowering the queen to erect a court of high 
commission, for the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
It was also decided, that no one should adjudge any thing 
to be heresy, except such matters or views as were so 
determined by holy Scripture, or by the first four general 
councils, or by any other general council in which a point 
was declared to be heresy in the express words of Scrip- 
ture; or such doctrines as should hereafter bé so de- 
termined by authority of parliament, with the assent of 
the clergy in their convocation. 'The Jjirst four councils 
were recognised as a standard of appeal in the reign of 
Henry VIIL., by act of parliament, and also in the Jn- 
stitution of a Christian Man. In this act there was a 
limitation to Scripture and the first four councils, because 
in the times of popery every thing was pronounced to be 
heresy to which the term was applied by the Church of 
Rome, such as speaking against pilgrimages, images, or 
auricular confession, The bill was opposed by the Ro- 
manists; but still it was carried into a law. A bill was 
also introduced into the House of Commons for giving 
authority to thirty-two persons to revise the ecclesiastical 
laws, and to prepare a digest of them; but it was not car- 
ried in the Lords, and the canons of the Church were left 
in the state in which they were placed by the act of the 
25th of Henry VIII.¢ As the attempt failed, nothing was 
done towards a review of the canons until the next reign. 
In December, a committee of divines was appointed to 
review the Book of Common Prayer.4 It would have 
been chimerical to have expected any thing from that 
convocation, which assembled with Elizabeth’s first par- 


f Collier, ii. 420-422; Gibson, 

® Collier, ii. 424, 

h They were Parker, Bill, May, Cox, Pilkington, Grindal, Whitehead, 
Sandys, Guest, and Sir Thomas Smith. Strype’s Life of Smith, 59; Strype’s 


Annals, i. 119; Fuller, b. vii. 386, Cox and May were two of the original 
compilers, 


425; Grey’s Ecclesiastical Law, 121, 122, 
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liament; and therefore the work was entrusted to a com- 
mittee, consisting of ten persons, of whom four had been 
in exile during the reign of Mary. They finished their 
review in April; but some changes were subsequently 
made in certain portions of the book. Kneeling at the 
sacrament was left indifferent by the committee; but 
afterwards it was enjoined, as in King Edward’s book. 
A bill for uniformity was introduced into the Commons, 
with the Book of Common Prayer annexed, and was 
passed almost immediately. There were no conferences 
between the two houses; no committees to examine the 
book; but the bill was carried on the credit of the indi- 
viduals by whom the Liturgy had been revised. In the 
Lords several speeches were made against it; but even 
there the bill was speedily carried! The book was first 
used on the 24th of June 1559.3 


i Collier, ii. 430; Cardwell’s Conferences, 31-38; Collier’s Records, 
no. 77; Burnet, ii. 1, b. iii.; Strype’s Annals, I. i. 122-4; Strype’s Annals, 
I. i. 107-116. 

J Strype says—‘“ The 24th day of June made a great alteration, that being 
the day appointed from which the new service-book was to be only used in 
all the churches. Hitherto the Latin mass-book remained, and the priests 
celebrated divine service, for the most part, as they did before; that is, 
from November 1558 to the month of June 1559.’ Ibid. ‘Our first 
reformers did not undertake to make a new religion, but only to restore 
the old. They laid aside nothing but what was lately brought in, at least 
in comparison of the old doctrine and discipline, which they retained as 
having been taught and practised by the apostolical and primitive Church, 
both in the east and west, before it was corrupted.’’ “It was found neces- 
sary to have some liturgy. But did they go about to make a new one? So 
far from that, they only repealed the foresaid act of repeal, and so established 
the former as it was left by King Edward, without innovating any thing in 
the substance of it, nor making any other but one alteration or addition of 
certain lessons to be used on every Sunday, and the form of the litany 
altered and corrected, and two sentences only added in the delivery of the 
sacrament to the communicants.’’ Beveridge’s Defence of the Psalms, &c. 
pp. 6, 7,9, 10. The differences between the book of Elizabeth and that of 
Edward are given by Whitgift in a letter to Cecil. Strype’s Ann. I, i, 223, 
In the Act of Uniformity they are described as an alteration of lessons, an 
omission in the litany, with two sentences added at the delivery of the sacra- 
mental elements. There were, however, other, though minor, alterations ; 
and in the next reign they were frequently adduced by the Puritans in 
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There are some interesting facts connected with the 
use and reception of the Liturgy of the Anglican Church 
in Scotland, at the early part of the Reformation in that 
country. While the English exiles were disputing about 
the Book of Common Prayer at Frankfort, it was thank- 
fully received by the people in Scotland, who were just 
emerging from the superstitions of Rome. During the 
reign of Queen Mary, some of the English, who were 
compelled to quit their own country, took shelter in Scot- 
land, taking with them the Book of Common Prayer. It 
was joyfully received by the reformers in that country ; 
and in the bond signed by the lords of the congregation, it 
was resolved, “It is thought expedient, advised, and or- 
dained, that in all parishes of this realm the Common 
Prayer be read weekly, on Sundays, and other festival- 
days, publicly in the parish churches, with the lessons 
from the Old and New Testaments, conformed to the 
order of the Book of Common Prayers,”* This order was 
issued in the year 1557. Some writers have pretended 
that the English Liturgy was not intended, but that the 
bond referred to Knox’s Liturgy. This position, how- 
ever, cannot be maintained, since Knox’s book was not 
yet known in Scotland. The truth is, that the Scottish 
reformers, so far from opposing the introduction of a 
liturgy, were glad to adopt that which had been used 
with such happy results in England. By the order, the 
lessons were to be read on festivals as well as on Sundays, 


justification of their nonconformity. They argued that the book was not the 
same as that required by the act, because it differed from Edward’s in more 
particulars than were specified; neither were the variations overlooked in 
the time of Elizabeth. The Puritans argued against Whitgift, “ it is against 
the peace and furtherance of the gospel to make a schisme in commanding 
that which partly is absurd to doe or unlawful to be done, as to be bound 
to a fourme of prayer, taken from an unjust and uneven mould, in a time 
not so taught as could yeeld a perfect booke. The same also beying since 
altered, and this that is urged not the s me that by law is authorised.” Un. 
lawful Practice of Prelates in Parte of a Register, 23 b, 
* Knox, 110, 111; Keith, 66. 
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so that Knox’s book could not have been intended, since 
it contains no mention of such lessons. The Common 
Praires are alluded to also in the First Book of Discipline, 
1560.' “Tt hath been much controverted what is meant 
by this Book of Common Prayer ; some persons strenuously 
affirming it to have been the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, and others as pertinaciously denying it. For my 
own part, I humbly think the affirmers need not to be 
very solicitous to gain their point. However, I must take 
notice that the first Liturgy printed at Geneva, 1558, with 
a preface dated the 10th of F ebruary, 1556-7, is commonly 
called the Book of Common Order, and sometimes that of 
Common Prayer; that in it there is no mention of lessons 
taken out of the Old and New Testaments. What weight 
these observations may have, joined to the publication of 
that book, which was posterior to this regulation in Scot- 
land, I submit to the judgment of the reader.”™ 

In the preface to the Liturgy of 1637, it is directly 
stated that the Anglican Liturgy had been used in Scot- 
land at the beginning of the Reformation. Had the com- 
pilers of that book been mistaken, the error would have 
been pointed out by their adversaries. As, however, no 
such attempt was made, we may conclude that the asser- 
tion was true. In recent times all candid Scottish writers 
have admitted the fact. Thus, Dr. M‘Crie," after quoting 
a passage from a letter of Cecil to Throgmorton, in which 
it is said that the parish churches “ have received the ser- 


! Dunlop’s Confessions, ii. 532, 536, 582, m Keith, 66. 

" M‘Crie’s Knox, i, 424, 425. ‘‘ That she might more cordially espouse 
their quarrel, they bound themselves by their subscription to embrace the 
Liturgy, with all the rites and ceremonies of the Church of England, which 
for a time remained the only form of worship for the Kirk of Scotland.’ 
Heylin’s Eccles. Rest. part ii. 127. The fact of the reading of the Book of 
Common Prayer in the parish churches of Scotland is stated in a letter of the 
time, now in the State-Paper Office. Sage asserted it in his Fundamental 
Charter of Presbytery; and succeeding researches have proved the correctness 
of his assertion. Sage’s Works; Spottiswood Society, i. 81, 164. To talk, 
therefore, of the popery of the English Liturgy is to condemn the Scottish 
reformers, who gladly received it. 

M 
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vice of the Church of England accordyng to King Ed- 
warde’s book,” adds, “‘ Another thing which inclines me 
to think that the English Liturgy was in the eye of those 
who made the agreement in 1557, is, that they mention 
the reading of the lessones of the New and Auld Testa- 
ment conforme to the ordour of the Buik of Common 
Prayers.” Dr. Cook is of the same opinion.° He says, 
indeed, that the matter is beyond a doubt. It was not 
until the year 1564 that the Order of Geneva was en- 
joined by an act of assembly to be used in Scotland; so 
that from 1557 to that time, a period of seven years, the 
Anglican Liturgy was adopted in the parish churches in 
that country. The Scottish people had no scruples on 
the subject; and many who were accustomed to visit 
England cheerfully joined in common prayer in our 
churches. 

The next convocation of the province of Canterbury 
was assembled in the year 1562, and is one of the most 
important in our history. It was in this assembly that 
the Articles were revised and reduced into their present 
form and number. The convocation met January 12th; 
that of York also assembled at the same time. In the 
latter little business was transacted. In the province of 
Canterbury the archbishop stated, that an opportunity 
was now afforded of reforming things in the Church. 
They met sometimes in the chapter-house at St. Paul’s, 
and at other times, by continuation, at Westminster, in 
Henry VII.’s chapel. On the second day of meeting, the 
archbishop came to St. Paul’s, where, after the Litany in 
English, Day, provost of Eton, preached the opening ser- 
mon, The first Psalm was then sung in English, and 
the Bishop of London administered the communion to the 
archbishop and bishops.P The bishops and clergy then re- 


° Cook’s History of the Reformation in Scotland, i. 36, 

» Parker drew up a Directory for the regulation of their proceedings. 
Strype’s Parker, i, 238, 239; Syn. Ang. app.; Atterbury’s Rights. In the 
Tenison Mss, we have a Directory for the first day of convocation. ‘A Di- 
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tired to the chapter-house, when they were addressed by the 
archbishop, who recommended Nowell to the lower house, 
by whom he was chosen to the office of prolocutor.4 

But between the queen’s accession and this convoca- 
tion more than two years had elapsed; and as nothing 
could be set forth by due authority till it was settled by 
the synod, the archbishops and bishops of both provinces 
agreed upon eleven Articles, as a public profession of faith, 
which were to be subscribed by all the clergy, and read in 
their respective churches. The /irst article asserts the great 
doctrine of the trinity in unity; the second, a belief in the 
holy Scriptures, as containing all things necessary to salva- 
tion—it also comprehends the three creeds, as a summary 
of doctrine; the third relates to the Church, asserting that 
every national Church has power to ordain rites and cere- 
monies; the fourth excludes all who are not lawfully 
appointed from the ministry; the fifth asserts the supre- 
macy; the sixth, that the Bishop of Rome has no more 
authority than other bishops; the seventh declares that the 
Book of Common Prayer is agreeable to Scripture, and it 
condemns the practice of praying in an unknown tongue; 
the eighth rejects the exorcism, oil, salt, and spittle, in 
baptism; the ninth and tenth refer to the mass; and the 
eleventh disallows of the use of images in churches. Of 
course these articles remained in force only until the 
Thirty-nine Articles were established by authority.t 


rectorie for orders to be observed by my Lord of Canterbury his Grace the 
first day of the convocation. To St. Paul’s. To put on their robes in the 
vestry. The ministers of the church to say the Litany, and afterwards Veni 
Creator in English. The preacher to preach in Latin. The archbishop to 
make an oration to the bishops and clergy. The archbishop sends the clergy 
to the accustomed place to choose a prolocutor.’”’ At the end of this volume, 
which contains many proceedings of convocation, is the following notice : 
“ Jul. 14,1701. This book was collated from beginning to end with the 
original by us. Epmunp Grzson. 
Ros. Tuompson.” 
4 Strype’s Annals, I. i. 472, 473; Strype’s Parker, i. 239, 241; Synod. 
Anglic. 198, 199; Wilkins, iv. 232; Tenison Mss. 751. 
¥ Collier, ii. 463, 464; Strype’s Annals, I. i. 223, 224; Burnet’s Records ; 
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The Articles of 1552 were submitted to the convoca- 
tion, and some few alterations were made. In the third, 
the explanation of Christ’s descent into hell was omitted ; 
in that on the Scriptures, it was stated that some chapters 
were read from the Apocrypha, but not for the confirma- 
tion of doctrine. The names of the canonical books were 
also specified. The Article on the Lord’s Supper was 
shortened and simplified, by a declaration that Christ’s 
body is given and received after a spiritual manner; and 
those on the souls deceased, on the millenarians, and on 
the salvation of all men after a period of punishment, 
making the fortieth, forty-first, and forty-second of those 
of 1552, were omitted. When completed, the Articles 
were solemnly subscribed by both houses of convocation, 
as the forty-two had been in the time of King Edward.‘ 


Wilkins, v, 195, 196. At a second session at Lambeth other articles were 
agreed upon, It was resolved that the preceding articles should be put in 
force, and that all the old service-books should be abolished and defaced 
in the visitations. It was ordered, that besides the Catechism for children, 
another should be devised for communicants; and a third, in Latin, for 
schools, As there was a want of clergymen, deprived priests were commanded 
to minister in cures, or be excommunicated. Another article relates to injunc- 
tions to be subscribed by such priests, who were to bind themselves not to 
preach, nor to administer the sacraments. Wilkins, iv. 224, 225. In 1561 
a diocesan synod met at St. Asaph, in which the bishop enjoined the Cate- 
chism, in Welsh, to be read in churches every Sunday, and also in English. 
The clergy were ordered to study the Paraphrase of Erasmus. One of the 
rules was very singular, namely, that they should commit to memory the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans and the sixth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. Due reverence was ordered at the name of Jesus, ‘ with lowli- 
ness of curtsey and extending of men’s heads.” From one of the rules it 
would seem that the Litany was said alone on Wednesdays and Fridays : 
“‘That the parsons, &c. do come together on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
being not holy-days, and there devoutly syng or sey the Litany, and exhort 
the people to hear the same, with other prayers, at hours and times con- 
venient.’”’ In riding, the clergy are enjoined a short gown and a hat; in 
coming before the ordinary, a long gown and a square cap. The Epistle and 
Gospel were to be repeated in Welsh. Wilkins, iv. 228, 229. 

* Burnet, vol. ii. 1, b. iii. ; vol. iii. 1, b. vi; Records, I[.ii.; Fuller, ix. 72; 
Heylin’s Eccles. Rest. appendix, 179-196 ; Collier, ii. 485 ; Strype’s Annals, 
I. i. 485, 486. It was agreed to revise the articles, having first obtained the 
queen’s permission. Heylin’s Eccles. Res. part ii, 158, 159. The queen’s 
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The Articles were accordingly published by authority, 
after they had been subscribed by both houses of convo- 
cation. They were also subscribed by the Archbishop of 
York, with his suffragans, on behalf of the province of 
York. This was by no means an uncommon practice in 
important matters. It was a joint agreement; a concur- 
rence of both provinces. The province of York being 
small in comparison with Canterbury, and being also at a 
distance from the seat of government, the practice has 
usually been to agree to what was settled in the larger 
province. In such cases, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and his suffragans have generally consulted with the Arch- 
bishop of York before any important measures were trans- 
acted.t The Articles were, therefore, set forth by autho- 
rity of the convocation in both provinces, that is, by a 
national council. 

Several other matters were discussed in this convoca- 
tion. Sandys, bishop of Worcester, introduced a paper, 
in which he proposed that the rubric in the baptismal ser- 
vice, authorising laymen to baptise in cases of necessity, 
should be altered, that the sign of the cross should be 
omitted, and that a scheme of discipline should be settled.¥ 
A paper was also subscribed by tharty-three members of 


permission was obtained for a review. Ib. 333, 331. The consideration of 
the articles oceupied several sessions ; in the fourth the prolocutor proposed 
to the bishops that they should be adopted. The next day a long discussion 
took place, when the Catechism also was considered. The prolocutor re- 
quested that all might subscribe the articles, and an order to that effect was 
issued by the upper house. They were subscribed on the 29th of January. 
In the upper house no reluctance was evinced, but some of the lower house 
hesitated. ‘The case was stated to the bishops by the prolocutor, who was 
requested to give in the names of the non-subscribers, Churton’s Nowell, 
95; Strype’s Parker, i 242. Syn. Ang. 194, by mistake for 202, 204, 
206, 207. 

t Wake’s State, 376, 604; Strype’s Annals, I.i. 487-492 ; Strype’s Parker, 
j. 237; Burnet, vol. iii. 1, b. vi.; Atterbury, 379-381; Wilkins, iv. 232-238. 
The province of York met for a subsidy in 1561, and also in 1562. Wilkins, 
iv. 230, 243. 

u Collier, ii. 485 ; Le Strange’s Alliance, 241. 
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the lower house, in which they request that the Psalms in 
the Common Prayer should be sung by the whole congre- 
gation, or read entirely by the minister, and that musical 
‘performances and organs be dismissed; that lay baptism 
be not allowed; that the sign of the cross be omitted; 
that kneeling at the sacrament be left at the discretion of 
the ordinary; that copes and surplices be laid aside, and 
that the pulpit and desk be the same in form; that the 
clergy should not be compelled to wear particular gowns 
and caps; and that saints’ days might be abrogated. 
Warm debates arose on these points among the clergy, 
some wishing to refer the questions to the upper house, 
others declaring against changes altogether. The Articles 
were rejected by the majority.” That the changes would 
have produced much confusion must be obvious. To in- 
stance one of their requests, namely, that kneeling at the 
sacrament should be left to the ordinary: in such a case, 
there would have been one practice in one diocese and 
another in the next adjoining, so that uniformity would 
have been impossible. 

A paper was prepared to be presented to the synod 
containing the following notices : 

“‘ First, a Catechism is to be set forth in Latin, which 
is already done by Mr. Dean of St. Paul’s, and wanteth 
only viewing. 

“ Secondly, certain Articles, containing the principal 
grounds of Christian religion, are to be set forth, much 
like to such Articles as were set forth a little before the 
death of King Edward. Of which Articles the most part 
may be used, with addition and correction, as shall be 
thought convenient. 

“Thirdly, to these articles also may be adjoined the 
Apology (writ by Bishop Jewell) lately set forth, after it 
hath been once again revised, and so augmented or cor- 
rected as occasion serveth. 


Y Collier, ii. 486; Wilkins, iv. 239, 240; Strype’s Annals, I. i. 499, 504. 
Nowell’s name is among the subscribers. 
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“Then to be joined in one book, and by common con- 
sent to be authorised.” 

Nowell drew up the Catechism at the recommendation 
of Cecil, making considerable use of Ponet’s, which had 
been set forth under King Edward. When approved by 
the lower house, it was sent up to the bishops, who gave 
their sanction. The book, however, was not published 
until 1570, when, at the request of the two archbishops, 
it was printed. It was reprinted in 1572 and in 1578, 
and translated into English by Norton in 1570. In the 
controversy with Martin Mar-Prelate, Bishop Cooper, in 
1589, distinctly asserts that it was authorised by the 
Church of England.* ‘ Now was finished that notable 


w Strype’s Annals, I. i, 473, 474, 522; Burnet, iii. 1, b. vi.; Wilkins, 
iv. 238-242, 

x ¢¢ Por a Catechisme, I referre them to that which was made by the 
learned and godly man, M. Nowell, Deane of Paules, received and allowed 
by the Church of Englande.’’ Cooper’s Admonition to the People of Eng- 
land, &c. London, 1589, p. 66. Strype’s Annals, 525-529; Strype’s Parker, 
ii. 17; Synod. Anglic. 215; Collier, ii. 491. Collier remarks in his margin 
that the Synodus Anglicana only notices its being passed in the lower house. 
There can, however, be no doubt of the fact that it was sanctioned by both 
houses. Churton’s Life of Nowell, 191, 192; Atterbury, 407-411. Nowell 
himself states it in his letter to Cecil, telling him that he had sent it, ‘‘ not 
in his own name, as afore, but in the name of the clergy of the convocation, 
as their book ; seeing it was by them approved and allowed.’’ Strype’s An- 
nals, I. i. 526. Besides, it is confirmed by the canons in 1571 in the upper 
house. As, therefore, it was sanctioned by the lower house in 1562, and by 
the upper in 1571, it can scarcely be denied that it received the authority of 
convocation. It appears that on the 5th of February, Jewell and others 
were appointed to examine a catechism, which must have been Nowell’s. 
In March the Catechismus Puerorum was presented to the bishops by the 
prolocutor, with the names of the clergy appended. Syn. Ang. 205, 206, 
215; Wilkins, iv. 230, 238; Churton, 95, 96,169. There is no evidence 
that the bishops actually sanctioned the larger catechism at this time; yet 
that it was generally approved by convocation is evident from the letter to 
Cecil. It was sent to the bishops with the sanction of the clergy, as ‘‘ being 
by them remitted to the consideration of the lower house. ‘They were ad- 
vertised that the said house unanimously had approved thereof.’’ Still the 
public confirmation by the bishops followed in 1571. Heylin’s Eccles, 
Rest. part ii, 160; Churton, 172. But the canons of 1604 also confirm 
Nowell’s Catechism. ‘ All schoolmasters shall teach in English the larger 
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Catechism compiled by Alexander Nowell, the dean of 
St. Paul’s, in elegant and pure Latin, which having been 
carefully examined, reviewed, and corrected by the bishops 
and clergy in the convocation last year, and subscribed by 
the lower house, was designed to be set forth as by them 
allowed and recommended as their own; and this not only 
for the standing use of the Church, but to put to silence 
its enemies abroad, who hitherto had objected to the Pro- 
testants here that nothing touching religion was with any 
authority or consent of any number of the learned here 
set forth.” A Shorter Catechism, being an abridgment 
of the former, was drawn up and published by the author 
for the use of schools, in the year 1570.2 

Jewell’s Apology was published in 1562, the same year 
in which the Articles were approved in convocation. It 
was set forth by authority of the queen, and also by the 
bishops. From what has been already stated, it is clear 
that Parker intended to comprise the Articles, the Cate- 
chism, and the Apology in one volume, to be put forth as 
the authorised documents of the Anglican Church.» 

Though the question of discipline was discussed in this 


or shorter catechism heretofore by publick authority set forth.” Though 
we have no evidence of the actual sanction formally given by the upper house, 
yet the 74th canon, which states that it was set forth by authority, removes 
all doubt on the subject. 

” Strype’s Grindal, 138, 139. 

@ Strype’s Parker, ii. 18. This is called the Middle Catechism. A third 
Catechism, called the Smaller Catechism, was also published by Nowell. 
This differs but slightly from that in the Book of Common Prayer. It is 
probable that Overall abridged the questions and answers on the sacraments 
from this catechism. Churton, 183-185. 

> Jewell’s Apology was usually regarded as the acknowledged confession 
of the Church of England. ‘ The Apologie of the Church of England, which 
shortly after was set forth to the justifying of our doctrine, with the reasons 
of our mislike of poperie, hath ever since obtained principall commendations 
amongst all the Apologies and Confessions which hitherto have been set forth 
by any Church in Christendome.”’ Bancroft’s Sermon, 5]. “ For a sound 
and true confession, acknowledged by this our Church, I referre them to that 
notable Apologie of the English Church, by that Jewell of England, late 
bishop of Sarisburie.”’ Cooper’s Admonition, 66. 
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convocation, and certain measures were proposed by the 
lower house, yet no canons or regulations were enacted. 
With respect to the Homilies and their authority, it 
may be observed that their recognition is involved in sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles. Both books are re- 
cognised: the first containing twelve Homilies, set forth in 
the time of Edward VI.; and the second containing twenty- 
one, published in the reign of Elizabeth. The second book 
was ready for publication when King Edward died, and 
was composed by the men who had drawn up the first 
book. In reply to the objection founded on the expres- 
sion ‘‘ necessary for these times,” Fuller remarks—‘ I con- 


¢ Strype’s Annals, I. i. 508-512, 520, 521; Strype’s Grindal, 100, 101; 
Burnet, iii. 1, b. vi.; Wake’s State, 603. The convocation was prorogued 
April 14th, 1563. Strype’s Parker, 244; Wilkins, iv. 240-242. The book 
of discipline was presented to the prolocutor Feb. 26th, and some other 
heads were added on the following day. Ib. 239. In the twentieth session 
“ Quendam librum de disciplina’’ was presented, to which the lower house had 
unanimously agreed. The additions were proposed in the next session, and 
in the twenty-third it was returned to the bishops with the alterations. One 
of the additions is specified, ‘‘ De adulterio.”” Syn. Ang. 213-215. We hear 
nothing more of this book, consequently it was not passed by the convocation : 
neither can we ascertain its precise character. MHeylin says that the project 
failed. Eccles. Rest. part ii. 160. Strype affirms that sixty-four names were 
appended to the paper; yet in the Acts it is stated to have been agreed to 
unanimously. Proposals for readers were also submitted to the convocation, 
though no synodical act was passed on the subject. Strype’s Ann, I. i. 508- 
512, 514-516. Though the Book of Discipline is frequently mentioned in 
the Acts, yet probably we shall never discover a copy. Strype regrets the 
loss of the Acts of this convocation, alluding to a declaration of Burnet, &c. 
“A divine of great note, before a venerable auditory, had occasion once to 
say, that he had once in his hand an original journal of the lower house.’”’ 
Ann. I. i. 471. The passage to which Strype refers occurs in Burnet’s ser- 
mon before the House of Commons, January 31st, 1688-89. ‘‘I have had 
in my hands the original journal of the lower house of convocation, in the 
fifth year of that glorious reign in which the matter of the ceremonies was 
first argued ; and when it came to the vote, it was carried by the greater num- 
ber of the voices of the members that were present to lay down all those 
subjects of contests; but the proxies turned it to the severer side.’’ Ser- 
mon ii. 15. In the same sermon he states, that the hopes of the Papists 
‘were spoiled by Mary’s persecutions,’’ and that they saw no prospect of 
recovering their ground except by creating divisions among Protestants. 
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fess what is necessary in one age may be less needful in 
another ; but what in one age is godly and wholesome doc- 
trine cannot in another be ungodly and unhealthful: as 
if our faith did follow fashions, and truth alter with the 
temes; like Ahitophel his counsel, though good in itself, 
yet not at some seasons.”¢ The book was printed in 1563. 
Prefixed to the second book is an admonition relative to the 
lessons to be read in the church; ‘and where it may so 
chance some one or other chapter of the Old Testament to 
fall in order to be read upon the Sundays or holydays, 
which were better to be changed with some other of the 
New Testament of more edification, it shall be well done 
to spend your time to consider well of such chapters be- 
forehand.” 

It has been argued from this clause, that a discretion- 
ary power is vested in the clergy to change the lessons at 
pleasure. A few remarks, therefore, may be offered on 
this point. 

In King Edward’s Liturgies there were no proper les- 
sons for Sundays; but the chapters were read in succes- 
sion, as is still the case in our daily services. It is clear 
that the admonition was written before the publication of 
the book in 1563, when proper lessons for Sundays and 
holydays had not been fixed. In the Book of Common 
Prayer, as revised under Queen Elizabeth, proper lessons 
are appointed ; and as the book was established by parlia- 
ment, the lessons were sanctioned by the same authority ; 
consequently, even at that time, no clergyman could take 
upon himself to change them, because the act of parlia- 
ment was of greater obligation than the admonition. The 
admonition was intended to grant a liberty to the clergy 
after the queen’s accession, before proper lessons were ap- 
pointed ; and it is singular that it was not suppressed when 
the defect was supplied. It is ordered by the Act of Uni- 
formity, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, that the Book of 
Common Prayer was to be used “in such order and form 

4 Fuller, ix. 75. 
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as is mentioned in the said book, so authorised by parlia- 
ment in the said fifth and sixth year of the reign of King 
Edward VI.; with one alteration or addition, of certain 
lessons to be used on every Sunday in the year.” The 
admonition could not be pleaded against the act. The 
very words of the admonition, ‘‘ where it may so chance 
some one or other chapter of the Old Testament to fall,” 
prove that it refers to the period before the act, when 
the chapters were taken in order. They could not refer 
to the period subsequent to the act, when lessons were 
fixed for Sundays, and therefore could not be said to chance 
to fall.© 

But the case is still clearer since the last Act of Uni- 
formity. The Calendar and Tables of Lessons are a part 
of the Book of Common Prayer; consequently they are 
enjoined by act of parliament; and no royal injunction, 
even were it to be issued now, could overturn an act of 
parliament. It seems strange, therefore, that clergymen 
should plead the admonition; and it is clear that the men 
who do so are unacquainted with the whole question. The 
following rubrical directions occur in‘ the order how the 
rest of holy Scripture is appointed to be read,” namely, 
“ The Old Testament is appointed for the first lessons at 
morning and evening prayer. The New Testament is ap- 
pointed for the second lessons at morning and evening 
prayer.” Now the admonition did not, even when it was 
in force, authorise the substitution of one chapter of the 
Old Testament for another, but the substitution of one 
from the New Testament for one from the Old; so that 
the parties who plead the admonition violate their own 


e Strype observes, ‘‘ By which passage it may seem that this admonition, 
and consequently the whole second book, was wrote and finished before the 
queen’s first parliament, for in the Act of Uniformity then made this was 
then provided for; and the alteration of the lessons for the Sundays, as it was 
in the old Common Prayer-Book, is taken notice of in that act, as one of 
the alterations confirmed by that act ; so that I wonder that clause was not 
left out of the admonition, printed after the Sunday lessons were corrected.’’ 
Strype’s Annals, I. ii. 105; Wilkins, iv. 223, 224, 
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principle, unless they read a chapter from the New Testa- 
ment, and in such cases two chapters from the New would 
be read.¢ 

Archbishop Parker commenced a metropolitan visita- 
tion in the year 1560, which continued through the years 
1561 and 1562, during which the bishops of his province 
were inhibited from holding their usual assemblies of the 
clergy. In the year 1563 he visited his own diocese in 
person, the previous visitations having been executed by 
commission; and the Articles which were used on that 
occasion were published by the archbishop. Strype men- 
tions his going down to his diocese this year; but he takes 
no notice of any Articles of Visitation.£ Neither are any 
to be found in Parker’s Register. A few years since I 
met with the copy which I now possess, in a volume of 
tracts. No notice of the existence of any such production 
by historians or bibliographers has yet been discovered. 
We have, therefore, the fact of the existence of the most 
important Visitation Articles in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and yet the register and all our writers are totally 
silent on the subject. Historically the importance of these 
articles is very great, since they relate to a period respect- 
ing which our information is still but scanty. There is an 
inquiry respecting the use of the surplice, which, though 
it occurs in those of 1567, is not found in the record of 
those of 1560; and the circumstance shews that the pro- 


¢ The Puritans were too honest to shelter themselves under the admoni- 
tion in the Homilies. ‘ Neither mattens nor even song can be sung or said 
without the chapters be read; and as for the preface to the Homilies, what 
doth that help the falsification of the parliamentary booke, when the same, 
in the place of six and twenty of canonical hath appointed so many of apo- 
cryphal matters upon feast daies to be read? Or how can the preface exem pt 
a minister from being punishable before the king’s justices, if he shall follow 
some private preface and break the king’s public edict?’’ Such was the view 
of the Puritans. They could not plead the authority of the preface in their 
day ; yet since the last Act of Uniformity, by which the calendar is confirmed 
as part of the Book of Common Prayer, all possible pretences are removed. 
Certaine Considerations, &c., 1605, p. 14. 

Strype’s Parker, i. 253, 254, 
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gress of puritanism compelled the archbishop to proceed 
with more strictness in the matter of conformity. It is 
stated that the Homilies, which had been lying before the 
queen a long time, were now published, in order that 
copies might be supplied to the clergy in his visitation. 
It is probable, therefore, that copies were left in the vari- 
ous parishes with these Articles. The archbishop went 
down to his diocese for his visitation soon after Midsum- 
mer ; and these articles prove, that the Homilies were then 
printed; for they are mentioned with the Bible and the 
Paraphrase of Erasmus, and ordered to be placed in 
churches. 

During several years the convocation merely met and 
was prorogued. In 1566, however, the convocation of 
both provinces assembled, though little if any business of 
an ecclesiastical character was transacted. They were as- 
sembled chiefly for the purpose of granting subsidies to 
the crown.» 

The next important meeting of convocation occurred 
in 1571. The sermon was preached by Whitgift; and 
Aylmer, then Archdeacon of Lincoln, was chosen pro- 
locutor of the lower house. At the third session it was 
observed that the Bishop of Gloucester had not appeared. 
After due summons, therefore, the sentence of excommu- 
nication was pronounced against him by the archbishop. 
It was strongly suspected that he was inclined to popery, 
or that he was unwilling to subscribe the Articles. At 
the next session the sentence was ordered to be made 

g Articles to be inquired of in the visitation of the Moste Reverend Fa- 
ther in God, Matthew, by the sufferaunce of God, Archebyshop of Canterbury, 
Primate of all Englande and Metropolitane, in the yeare of our Lorde God 
m.p.txi1. M.A. Imprinted at London by Reginalde Wolfe, Anno Domini 
M.p.Lx111. The Colophon: Imprinted at London by Reginalde Wolfe, Anno 


Domini M.D.LXI11. 

k Wake’s State, 502, Both convocations met in 1563, and were pro- 
rogued to 1564, then to 1565. In 1566 both met and granted a subsidy. 
Wilkins, iv. 243, 246, 251. The advertisements were issued in 1564. Wil- 
kins, iv. 247-250. My copy of the advertisements has various marginal notes 


by Cole the antiquary. 
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public in the cathedral at Gloucester. The bishop after- 
wards submitted, when the sentence was removed. In this 
assembly the Thirty-nine Articles were read, and again 
solemnly confirmed and subscribed by both houses. It 
was ordered that the Book of Articles should be reprinted, 
under the direction of Jewell, bishop of Sarum ;_and that 
every bishop should take a sufficient number of copies for 
the supply of the clergy, to whom they were to be de- 
livered at visitations or diocesan synods. Further, it was 
ordered, that the Articles should be read four times every 
year in every parish, and that in future no one should be 
admitted to holy orders until he had solemnly subscribed 
them. It was ordered also that all the members of the 
lower house, who had not previously subscribed, should 
subscribe on this occasion.i 

The Articles were now published in Latin and Eng- 
lish, as they had been in 1563. Subscription was pressed 
with more rigour than during the previous years. By the 
canons passed in this convocation, which will be noticed 
presently, the bishops were ordered to demand the licenses 
of the clergy, and not to restore them until subscription to 
the Articles had been enforced. This measure was offensive 
to some of the clergy, whose views were opposed to full 
conformity ; and the year 1571 is by some writers termed 
the woful year of subscription. From that period the Arti- 
cles have been subscribed by all clergymen at ordination, 
on. being licensed to a cure, and at institution to a benefice. 

The succession of our bishops is a question into which 
I shall not enter at length; I will merely observe, that 
bishops have always existed in England. In every age 
they were the governors of the Church; and from the pre- 
sent time up to the introduction of Christianity, the suc- 
cession can be traced with as much accuracy as the line of 
our kings. Some persons allege against what is termed 
the doctrine of Apostolical Succession, that we receive it 


' Wake’s State, 604; Strype’s Parker, ii. 51, 53; Collier, ii, 530; Wil- 
kins, iv. 260, 261; Heylin’s Presbyterians, 267. 
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from Rome, and that it depends on the succession of the 
popes. But we have nothing to do with Rome in the 
matter. Nor does it concern us to establish what may be 
termed a personal succession. In many countries it is not 
easy to trace the line of kings, though it is known that 
they were governed by kings. We know that bishops 
have always ordained presbyters; and this fact is sufficient, 
even though the names of all the archbishops and bishops 
in early times may not be preserved. The succession, as 
held by the Anglican Church, is explained in the preface 
to the Ordination Service: “It is evident unto all men 
diligently reading the Holy Scriptures and ancient au- 
thors, that from the apostles’ time there have been these 
orders of ministers in Christ’s Church,—bishops, priests, 
and deacons.” This point is so clear, that candid writers 
among the presbyterians, such as Calvin, Beza, Baxter, 
and others, have admitted it. The Church of England 
declares that bishops, priests, and deacons have always 
existed in the Church. This is the apostolical succession; 
for the apostles appointed bishops, who again appointed 
others, from whom the order has been continued to the 
present time; and it is no argument against the doctrine to 
allege that in early times the names of individual bishops 
cannot be ascertained. 

Into the Romish fable of the Nag’s-Head ordination 1 
need not enter, since no respectable author has ever given 
any credit to the statement.™ 

i It cannot be fairly argued that our ordination preface does not pledge 
the clergy to the maintenance of the opinion that three orders of ministers 
have always existed, and that, by consequence, a Church cannot be duly 
constituted without them. Whether such be the fact or not, the Church of 
England maintains it; so that if a person hold the negative, he cannot 
honestly subscribe to our formularies. The Puritans, seeing this consequence, 
affirmed that the assertion was a manifest untruth. In a list of such alleged 
untruths they class the assertion of these orders in the ministry. ‘‘ It affirm- 
eth that it is evident,’? &c. The London petition in Survey of Book of 
Common Prayer. They did not believe that the words were capable of any 


other construction. 
k Mason’s Vindication, by Lindsay, 1728; Bramhall’s Consecration and 
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The clause, “The Church hath power to decree rites 
or ceremonies, and authority in controversies of faith,” in 
the 20th article, gave rise to a controversy which requires 
some notice. In the year 1637, Burton, Bastwick, and 
Prynne were censured in the Star-Chamber for their attacks 
upon the Church of England. Among other things, it was 
alleged against Laud, that he had inserted the clause in 
the recent editions without any authority. This led to an 
examination of the subject, the result of which was stated 
by the archbishop in his speech at the sentence of the three 
individuals. Laud even charged the Puritans with razing 
out the clause; and certainly there was more reason for 
such a conclusion than that he had inserted it surrepti- 
tiously. Ina speech delivered at the time, he remarks: 
** But for the articles made in the queen’s time, and now 
in force, that this clause should not be found in English or 
Latin copies till the year 1628,-that it was set forth with 
the king’s declaration before it, is to me a miracle; but 
your lordships shall see the falsehood and boldness of these 
men. 

“What! is this affirmative clause in no copy, English 
or Latin, till the year 1628 ? Strange! why, my lords, I 
have a copy of the Articles in English of the year 1612, and 
of the year 1605, and of the year 1593, and in Latin of 
the year 1563, which was one of the first printed copies, if 
not the first of all; and in all these this affirmative clause 
for the Church’s power is in,”! 

There is a manuscript copy of the Articles in the library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, with the signatures 
of Parker and several bishops,—the very copy used in con- 


Succession of Protestant Bishops vindicated, and the infamous Fable of the 
Nag’s Head clearly confuted, 8vo ; Courayer’s Defence of the Validity of 
the English Ordinations, and Defence of the Dissertation, 8 vols. 1728 ; 
Williams’s Succession of Protestant Bishops asserted, Syo } Brown’s Concio 
ad Clerum, 4to, 1688: in this work the Record is most beautifully printed 
from the ms. 


' Laud’s Speech in the Star-Chamber, the 12th of June, 1637, London, 
4to, 1637, pp. 67, 68. 
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vocation, and bequeathed by Archbishop Parker to this 
college.™ In this copy the clause is wanting; but the 
absence proves nothing, one way or the other; for it was 
never duly sanctioned by the crown, and was probably 
nothing more than a draft or sketch, to be altered or 
amended as circumstances might require. Strype re- 
marks, that it cannot be a record, since so many strokes 
of Parker’s red-lead pencil appear upon it The arch- 


™ It would seem that Parker kept it because it was not a record, bequeath- 
ing it to his college at his death. The copy actually made, the record was 
lodged in the Register’s Court. It seems strange that Dr. Lamb and others 
should argue for the authority of the Cambridge Ms., when the subscription 
is so guarded in the document itself as to prove that the Articles were not 
confirmed. ‘‘ Ista subscriptio facta est sub hac protestatione, quod nihil 
statuunt in prejudicium cujusque senatusconsult, sed tantum supplicem libel - 
lum petitiones suas continentem humiliter offerunt.’’ Lamb’s Historical Ac- 
count. The very subscription proves that the book was not established. Wake 
supposes that they had proceeded thus far without the queen’s license, having 
acted on her permission, conveyed through the archbishop; and that there- 
fore they were doubtful how far they could subscribe to what they had agreed 
upon. He thinks that the statute referred to was the 25th Henry VIII., and 
that the form was added as a security. Wake’s State, 602, 603. Strype 
says: ‘‘ After these names, &c. were these words, cautiously written for fear 
(as it seems) of a premunire.’’ An. I. i. 490; Strype’s Parker, ii, 53-56. 
The Cambridge Ms., which was engrossed as the act of convocation, did not 
agree with the authorised copy in the public register; neither did Wolfe 
print from the Ms., as is manifest from the errors of his autograph given in 
his margin. Ridley’s Third Letter, 127. The important fact that the copy 
of the Articles which was sanctioned by convocation, ratified by the crown, 
and consequently duly authorised, was in the proper office open to all the 
world, and contained the affirmative clause, is conclusive against all possible 
objections. 

2 Strype’s Parker, ii. 55. The clause is found in editions of 1563, 1571, 
1581, 1586, 1590, 1593, 1605, 1612, 1624, and 1628. After the last year it 
appears never to have been omitted. ‘Laud was not aware of the existence of 
several of these editions. Of that of 1590 I know of no copy except my 
own; nor have I found it cited in this controversy. Bedford in his Vindica- 
tion states that he had three printed copies of an English edition of 1071, 
with the clause. Preface, pp. 54, 141-143. In a copy of the Articles in 
Laud’s possession, he mentions in writing: ‘‘ The words are in the original 
copy of the Articles.” Bedford, 36. This copy was in existence when Bed- 
ford wrote. The fact was communicated to him by Hooper, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. The original record was destroyed in the fire of 1666, but the 
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bishop usually marked the books which he read with a 
red-lead pencil.° It seems, therefore, certain that the 
manuscripts at Cambridge were the copies used in the 
convocation, which were subscribed by the members of 
both houses; but that they were of no authority, inas- 
much as the final corrections were not made, and the 
official copy, which was destroyed in the Fire of London, 
actually contained the disputed clause. This fact is deci- 
sive of the whole question; and that such was the fact it 
is not possible to deny. Laud says: “ But, my lords, I 
shall make it plainer yet; for ’tis not fit, concerning an 
article of religion, and an article of such consequence for 
the order, truth, and peace of this Church, you should 
rely upon my copies, be they never so many, or never so 
ancient. Therefore I sent to the public records in my 
office; and here, under my officer’s hand, who is a public 
notary, is returned me the twentieth article, with this 
affirmative clause in it; and there is also the whole body 
of the Articles to be seen.” This very document, which 
was submitted to the lords, signed by the notary, was in 
existence in 1715, when Bennet published his valuable 
Essay on the Thirty-nine Articles.? This fact is conclusive. 


evidence is overwhelming. The clause is retained in an edition of 1642, It 
is singular that an edition should have been published at that time; but 
though the title-page states that it was printed for the benefit of the common- 
wealth, yet it is probable that it was put forth by the friends of the king. 

° Strype’s Annals, I. i. 485; Bennet’s Essay, pp. 176-211; A Vindica- 
tion of the Church of England from the Aspersion of a late Libel, intituled 
Priestcraft in Perfection, &c. pp. 74-128; Lamb’s Historical Account, 12-24. 

P It was then in the possession of Colonel Hale of Cottrells, in the county 
of Wilts, the grandson of Sir Matthew Hale. Bennet’s Essay, 166. ‘‘The 
Articles are taken from the printed edition put forth with the royal authority 
in 1563, in preference to the original Ms., which is still extant, but was 
evidently corrected before the articles were ratified by the queen.’ ‘“ The 
printed copy is the earliest known record which can be shewn to have ob- 
tained full synodical authority,’ The Ms. copy was not binding because it 
was not ratified. ‘Though attested by the suffrages of both houses of con- 
vocation, it is of no real authority. It has no token of having received 


the ratification of the crown.’”’ Cardwell’s Synodalia, preface, xxvii. xxviii. 
p. 38. 
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The records were open to all persons ; and had there been 
_ an error, it would have been detected by the archbishop’s 
enemies. It is true that those records were destroyed in 
1666 ; but it is also true, that they were open to public 
inspection until that time; so that it is not possible to 
suppose that the clause was not in the authentic copy 
signed by the two houses and sanctioned by the crown. 
In 1563 the Articles were published in Latin by Wolf, and 
with the royal authority ; and this edition has the disputed 
clause. Its omission in various subsequent editions may 
easily be explained. The clause was not forged in order 
to curb the Puritans; but it was probably omitted in the 
first instance under the influence of persons who were 
friendly to their views: at all events, it is certain that the 
clause formed a part of the article in its original state. 
Heylin observes: “Thus much I can say of mine own 
knowledge, that having occasion to consult the records of 
convocation, I found this controverted clause, verbatim, in 
these following words, Habet Ecclesia ritus statuendi jus, 
et in fider controversiis authoritatem.”4 


4 Heylin’s Examen Historicum, pp. 144, 145; Life of Laud, 20, 21; 
Bennet’s Essay on the Thirty-nine Articles, 1715 ; Bedford’s Vindication of 
the Church of England, 1710; Collier has given an abstract of Bedford’s 
Work, vol. ii. 486-490; Strype’s Annals, J. i, 485; Strype’s Parker, ii. 54- 
57; Fuller, ix. 73, 74; Cardwell’s Synodalia, i. 34-41. Heylin expresses his 
surprise at Fuller’s doubts, when he had. access to the records in which the 
clause existed in the copy which was ratified. Examen, 145. Pearson’s No 
Necessity of Reformation, 25, 26. Fuller, however, states that the clause 
was in “the original of the articles, 1562-3, as appeareth under the hand of 
a notary, whose inspection and attestation is only decisive in this case.’’ 
Book ix. 74. In 1637 an anonymous reply to Laud’s speech was published ;" 
and the writer has the hardihood, notwithstanding Laud’s assertion about 
editions, to assert that he may have caused “ to be printed, or sett under his 
hand, copies of what tenor and date he pleaseth to command.” Divine and 
Politike Observations, newly translated out of the Dutch language, wherein 
they were lately divulged, upon those lines in the speech of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, pronounced in the Starre Chamber upon the 14th of June, 1637, 
&c.: printed in the yeare of our Lord 1637, 4to, pp. 53, 54. The allusion 
to the Dutch language is a mere trick. The Presbyterians, subsequent to the 
Restoration, objected that the Articles were not confirmed in parliament in 
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Besides the ratification of the Articles, a book of Canons 
was also arranged and settled by this convocation, under 
the following title: Liber quorundam Canonum Discipline 
Ecclesia Anglicane. 'The book was duly authorised by the 


upper house, but, from some unexplained cause, it was 


1571, because they were not recited in the Act, the title only being given. 
Pearson replies, that they are called in the Act, the Confession of Faith, to 
which subscription was required, and not to the title. Pearson’s No Neces- 
sity of Reformation, &c. pp. 22-24. Itis quite amusing to find the Puritans 
of different ages or periods shifting their grounds of objection to the Church. 
This question of the clause in the twentieth article was raised by Heylin, on 
proceeding to take his degree of D.D. Among other questions, he proposed 
to give an answer to this, ‘‘ Whether the Church hath authority,’’ &c. Pri- 
deaux, the divinity professor, replied that he had falsified the article, reading 
it from an edition which did not contain the clause. Heylin, remarking the 
size of the volume in the hands of Prideaux, knew that he had read the article 
from the Corpus Confessionum, published at Geneva in 1612. To this book 
he objected, and sent to a neighbouring bookseller’s, and procured an English 
edition containing the clause. Vernon’s Life of Heylin, 59-61; Barnard’s 
Life of Heylin, 151-154. But as early as 1561 some of the clergy objected: to 
this clause; a fact which proves its existence, Many there were who 
boggled at it,’’ alluding to the twentieth article. ‘‘ Some stumbled at it in 
regard of the first clause added to the twentieth article about the authority of 
the Church,”” Heylin’s Eccles. Rest. ii. 165. The controversy, as we have 
seen, was kept alive by the Puritans in Laud’s time; and it was revived in 
the last century by the author of a work, Priestcraft in Perfection. This 
work led to another examination of the whole question. No stronger evidence 
could be given of a bad cause than Collins’s assertion, that all editions with 
the clause previous to 1593 are forgeries. “Iam persuaded that the English 
copies of the Articles which have the clause, pretended to be printed in 1571, 
are copies forged, at least, since Laud and Heylin’s assertion of there being 
no such copies, and perhaps very lately forged.’”? Collins’s Essay, 252-257. 
Yet Laud never said that there were no such copies, but merely that he had 
not seen any. This proves, at least, that the subject had not greatly attracted 
his attention. The fact is, that other copies in English with the clause, 
besides these of 1571, existed. There is an edition of 1586 in English con- 
taining the clause, and one of the year 1590, in which it appears, yet neither 
was known to Laud. But Collins’s theory is an outrage to common sense ; 
for he tries to prove that the copies of 1571, with the clause, are made up by 
the insertion of a part of a sheet of a later edition. Such a strange assertion 
proves that Collins had no knowledge of books. In 1617 Mocket published 
his work De Politia Ecclesie Anglicane, containing the Liturgy, the Arti- 
cles, Jewell’s Apology, and Nowell’s Catechism in Latin. In the twentieth 
article he omitted the clause, probably from printing from the Geneva edition 
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not submitted to the lower, though there can be no doubt 
that it would have been sanctioned by that assembly. 
These canons were followed by the bishops in the manage- 
ment of their dioceses; nor was any objection raised on 
the ground of want of authority. The queen, it seems, 
considered that the authority of the bishops was sufficient, 
or that the lower house was included in the decisions of 
the upper. Under the head De Concionatoribus we have 
a proof of the regard paid by the Anglican Church to the 
ancient fathers. It is ordered, that preachers ‘‘ should 
not teach any thing as matter of faith, religiously to be 
observed, but that which is agreeable to the Old and 
New Testament: or collected out of the same doctrine by 


The book was condemned and ordered to be burned, chiefly, as Heylin sup- 
poses, on account of this omission. Fuller, in mentioning the circumstance, 
expresses his belief that the publication without the royal permission was the 
cause. Heylin’s Laud, 75, 76; ib. Examen, 186, 187; Fuller, x. 72; Atter- 
bury, 173. 

t Strype’s Parker, ii. 59, 60. In consequence of Heylin’s proceedings in 
Oxford, Prideaux ordered an edition to be printed at the University Press, 
that he might have a copy after his own fashion. Before the book was 
actually published, but after it was printed, Laud ascertained that the clause 
was omitted, and he immediately ordered the leaf to be cancelled. This was 
done in most of the copies. In my own copy the leaf is inserted. The 
author of the Confessional stated that he had a copy with the uncancelled 
leaf. Heylin remarks, that Prideaux printed from the edition of 1571, or 
from the Corpus Confessionum; but it is evident that he took the edition 
of 1571, since the Liber Quorundam, &c. is printed with the Articles, to 
which it originally belonged. Heylin’s Examen, app.; Heylin’s Presby- 
terians, 268; the Confessional, 331; Ridley’s Third Letter to the Author 
of the Confessional, 131. The fact that the canons were originally printed 
with the Articles is evident ; for all the copies have the signatures continued 
from the Articles. I have two editions of the year 1571 differing in various 
particulars, and also two of the year 1575 ; but in every case the Canons are 
appended, and form a part of the book, the signature of the first sheet of the 
canons coming in order after the last of the Articles. The Oxford edition of 
1636 also has the Canons appended in the same way ; and this circumstance 
proves that it was printed from an edition of 1571, since they do not occur 
in the Corpus Confessionum. It may therefore be remarked, that whenever 
the Canons occur in a separate form, they are an imperfect book, inasmuch as 
they constitute with the Articles but one volume. The form of the title to 
the Canons indicates that they are only a portion of a book. 
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the ancient fathers and catholic bishops of the Church.”* 
These canons were also subscribed and approved by Grin- 
dal, archbishop of York, and his suffragans.t 

By these canons the Martyrology of John Foxe was 
authorised as a public work. It was ordered to be placed 
in the halls of bishops, in cathedral churches, and in the 
houses of the archdeacons, In the case of bishops, it is 
specified, that the book should be for the use of the ser- 
vants and guests. Collier mentions the circumstance, but 
remarks, that we are not to infer from such an order that 
the convocation believed all the matters of fact reported 
in the history." It is evident, however, that the convoca- 
tion placed a higher value on the work than Collier did; 
and that though they might not feel called upon to decide 
upon every fact, they regarded it as a true history of the 
Church, or they would not have sanctioned it by such a 
solemn decision. Under the head Ludimagistri we have 
the following clause: “ Nec alium Latinum catechismum 
quam qui editus anno 1570, quem etiam Anglice redditum, 
pueros, qui Latine nesciunt, docere volumus;” which evi- 
dently refers to Nowell’s Catechism. 

Some few matters were transacted in parliament this 
year, which, as bearing on our subject, require notice. 


* Sparrow’s Collections ; Strype’s Annals, II. i. 107; also dedication to 
Jewell’s Works, 1611; Wake’s State, 605; Heylin’s Tracts, 19, 

' Strype’s Parker, ii. 57-62. 

« Collier, ii. 531; Heylin’s Tracts, 613; Wilkins, iv. 263-269. The 
Bible, in the largest volume lately printed in London, was ordered also 
to be placed in the house of every archbishop and bishop. This was done, 
says Heylin, ‘‘ to keep up the reputation of the authorised Bible, whose 
credit was much decreased by those of the Genevian faction to advance their 
own.” Heylin’s Hist. Presb. 269. Of Foxe, Heylin says, “ There was 
nothing aimed at, but to give credit to the book, which served so seasonably 
to create an odium in all sorts of people against the tyrannies and supersti- 
tions of the Pope of Rome. No purpose either in the bishops or clergie to 
justifie all, or any of the passages in the same contained, which have since 
been made use of by the disciplinarians, either to countenance some strange 
doctrine, or decry some ceremony, to which he shewed himself a friend or 
enemy, as the case might vary.’’ Hist. Presb. 269, 
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It will be remembered that Henry VIII. was authorised 
to appoint a committee of thirty-two persons to reform 
the ecclesiastical law. These persons, as was noticed in 
a previous chapter, were to have power to meet from 
time to time; but until that work should be completed, 
the canons in use, which were not contrary to the laws 
or the prerogative, were to remain in force.Y In the 
reign of Edward VI., the work known under the title 
Reformatio Legum was drawn up by Cranmer, Goodrich, 
Cox, May, Peter Martyr, Rowland Taylor, and others. 
These laws were translated into Latin by Haddon and 
Cheke. The death of Edward put an end to the attempt; 
and the book remained in manuscript until the year 
1571, w hen it was printed by Day, with a preface by John 
Foxe, the martyrologist.” It was the object of the ori- 
ginal compilers to procure its confirmation by parliament, 
as a code of ecclesiastical laws, to the supercession of all 
the old canons. The work was completed, and nothing 
was wanted but the royal confirmation, as appears from 
the Act of Confirmation which is prefixed to the book. 
The clergy complained that some of the old canons were 
injurious to the prerogative and burdensome to the people. 
They prayed, therefore, that an examination should be 
made; and, in consequence of their petition, the work 
was undertaken. The subject was at this time brought 
before parliament; but as the scheme was discouraged by 
the crown, the attempt to get the book authorised com- 
pletely failed. It was reprinted in 1640; but as no at- 
tempt has since been made to reform the canon law, the 
canons remain in the state in which they were left by the 
Act of Submission.* 


v Gibson’s Codex, 975. 

w Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum ex authoritate primum Regis Hen- 
rici 8 inchoata: deinde per Regem Edouardem 6 provecta audactaq. in hune 
modum atq. nunc ad pleniorem ipsarum reformationem in lucem edita. Lon- 
dini, 1571, 4to: it has been recently reprinted at Oxford. Gibson’s Codex, 952. 

x Strype’s Parker, ii. 62, 63; Strype’s Annals, II. i. 96, 97 ; Collier, ii. 
326. The convocation of York met in 1571 for a subsidy. Wilkins, iv. 270. 
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The next year the convocation met in both provinces. 
In that of York nothing of any importance was transacted, 
while very little was effected in that of Canterbury. In 
the latter, the archbishop’s speech at the opening of the 
convocation is extant. Whitgift was chosen to fill the 
office of prolocutor of the lower house. Various proro- 
gations took place till the year 1575, when several impor- 
tant subjects were introduced. It was opened under the 
presidency of the Bishop of London, the see of Canterbury 
being vacant; but Grindal was soon after translated from - 
. York, when he presided in the convocation. A Book of 
Articles was framed and subscribed by both houses, and 
then published by royal authority. Several of them are 
still regarded in the regulation of the affairs of the Church, 
being embodied in the canons of 1604. Testimonials prior 
to ordination were required, and the candidates were to 
be able to give an account of their faith in Latin. It was 
also enacted, that no one should be admitted to the order 
of deacon until he had attained the age of twenty-three, 
nor to that of priest before the age of twenty-four. Bi- 
shops were not to be at liberty to ordain persons from 
other dioceses without letters dismissory from the bishops 
of those sees. The bishops were instructed to see that the 
Church Catechism was diligently taught in every parish. 
An article was passed on the subject of private baptism ; 
but when the whole were published by the queen’s autho- 
rity, it was omitted. It had been the practice to allow 
lay baptism in cases of necessity ; but the convocation de- 
cided, though the article was suppressed, that it should be 
administered by a lawful minister. This fact, therefore, 
is an evidence of the sense of the Anglican Church at that 
time. Still, as the article was not published, the matter 


¥ Wake’s State, 503, 605; Strype’s Parker, ii. 207-211; Strype’s Whit- 
gift, i. 46, 47; Collier, i. 46, 47; Wilkins, iv. 270, 273, 279-281, 283. These 
Articles of 1575 are given by Wilkins, The last was struck out by the queen, 
who disliked it, and is not given in the printed copy. It allowed of marriage 


at all times of the year. Wake’s State, app. 2380-2382; Heylin’s Hist. Presb. 
283. 
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remained in the same state until the commencement of the 
reign of James I., when certain alterations were made in 
the Book of Common Prayer.2. Whitgift, however, and 
several other individuals, defended the practice in cases of 
necessity, but in no other. They supposed that if the 
essentials were preserved, the baptism was valid, even 
though performed by a layman, or even a midwife, pro- 
vided the necessity was clear.* 


2 Strype’s Annals, II. i. 533; Strype’s Grindal, 289, 290, 537-541; 
Collier, ii. 551, 552; Wake’s State, 606; app. 230-232; Cardwell’s Syno- 
dalia, vol. i. 132-138; Heylin’s Hist. of Presbyterians, p. 245; Gibson’s 
Codex, 446, 447 ; Wilkins, iv. 284, 285; Heylin’s Laud, 27. 

@ Strype’s Whitgift, iii. 139. This question of lay baptism was frequently 
discussed. The Puritans always objected to it, probably because it was 
allowed in the Church of Rome. In 1573 Dering says, ‘‘ There is an order 
how women may baptise. All reformed Churches have condemned it; and 
how can I allow it?’’ Parte ofa Register, 83. Crane, another Puritan, says, 
‘¢ Tt is allowed by the book to others than ministers to baptise in the time of 
necessity as they call it, which is unlawful for anie but for the minister to 
doe.” Ib. 122. The authors of the Christian Letter, against Hooker, assert 
that the fathers of the English Church deny that the Book of Common Prayer 
authorised baptism by women. Covel, in replying to this letter, argues that, 
in cases of necessity, baptism by womenis lawful. Covel’s Just and Temperate 
Defence of the Five Books of Ecclesiastical Politie, 1603, p. 91. Archbishop 
Hutton says, ‘I heard divers reverend fathers, who were learned preachers in 
King Edward’s days, and very privy to the doings in the convocation, and 
themselves dealers in anno primo Elizabethe, affirm plainly that there was no 
meaning to allow that midwives and women should baptise, no more than to 
minister the supper of the Lord to the sick in private houses ; but would not 
lay it down in plain words, lest it might hinder the passage in the parliament.” 
Strype’s Whitgift, iii. 398, 399. From this note it will appear that some of 
the Puritans denied that the Book of Common Prayer allowed of lay baptism ; 
while others denounced the book for authorising the practice. Some curious 
particulars relative to the objections of the Puritans to the Book of Common 
Prayer will be given ina subsequent chapter ; but it may be remarked here, 
that throughout the reign of Elizabeth they were constantly complaining of the 
practice of lay baptism, some of them contending at the same time that it 
was not authorised by the Church of England. ‘‘ Our Church saieth that it 
is not lawfull to administer the sacraments without that calling ; and that God 
and well-ordered Churches forbidd women to baptize : you (as we think), con- 
trarie to our Church, maintaine such Churches as allow the private baptisme 
by women in case of necessitie,’’? A Christian Letter of certaine English Pro- 
testants, unfeigned favourers to the present state of Religion, &c., unto that 
reverend and learned man, Mr. R. Hoo, requiring resolution in certaine mat- 
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In the admonition to the parliament, among the objec- 
tions to the Book of Common Prayer, baptism by women 
is specified. Sometimes it was alleged that the practice 
was enjoined, at others that it was disallowed by the book; 
though generally the Puritans concurred with Cartwright. 
Whitgift replies: “I deny baptising by women to be ex- 
pressed in that booke; and when you have proved it to 
be necessarily gathered out of the same, then you shall 
have my judgment of the same.”» Cartwright soon pub- 
lished a reply.© There are some particulars connected 
with the first edition of Cartwright’s Replye which merit 
special notice. In the copies of the first edition the errors 
are corrected with a pen through a considerable portion of 
the work, and probably by Cartwright himself. : 

On this point the evidence appears at least very strong, 
if not conclusive. At the end of the address to the Church, 


ters of doctrine, &c. 1599, pp. 24, 25. The book was privately printed by 
the Puritans. In 1588, ina meeting in Warwickshire, the Puritans decided 
that such baptism was unlawful. Bancroft’s Dangerous Positions, &c. p. 89. 
In another privately printed book in this reign they ask, “whether a preacher 
onely upon occasion of his text, teaching the people that women by the law 
of God may not baptise, may be justly condemned to have preached mali- 
ciously against the Book of Common Prayer, the said preacher not once men- 
tioning one word of the said booke.’’ An Abstract of certain Canons, Consti- 
tutions, &c. 4to, p. 264. This book is without date, nor is there any name 
of printer or place. 

> Whitgift’s Answere to a certain Libel, intituled An Admonition to the 
Parliament: London, 1572, 4to, pp. 79, 80. The Admonition is a small un- 
paged volume, printed on the continent, but without any name of the printer 
or the place. Whitgift gives the whole in his Answere. 

° A Replye to an Answere made of M. Doctor Whitgift agaynste the 
Admonition to the Parliament, by T. C. It is undated, yet it must have 
been printed in 1573, since Whitgift’s Defence of the Answere appeared in 
1574. Copies of the first edition are very rare. Herbert had never seen 
one. A second edition, also without date, appeared within a few years. 
Cartwright soon published another work. The Second Replie of Thomas 
Cartwright : against Maister Doctor Whitgift’s Second Answer, touching the 
Church Discipline, Imprinted 1575, 4to. Two years later another work 
appeared. The Rest of the Second Replie of Thomas Cartwright: against 


Maister Doctor Whitgift’s Second Answer, touching the Church Discipline, 
Imprinted 1577, 
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in this edition, there is a notice, “ The Printer to the 
Reader.” In the first place, he laments his poverty, by 
which he was prevented from having different sorts of 
letters. Then he states that he had not been trained to 
the art, and that consequently ‘“ divers quotations” were 
‘* misplaced,” and ‘‘ some other faults in the text” were 
committed. Yet he pleads for his errors, that he ‘‘ wanted 
the commoditie that other prynters commonly have, of 
beeing neare eyther unto the author or to some that is 
made privy unto hys booke. Whych maye the better 
appeare, for that after the author came unto me, whych 
was when the halfe of the booke was printed, the faultes 
neither are so many nor so great as before.” He then 
adds: “‘I have procured the groser faultes, and those 
wherein there is any daunger of misleading the reader, to 
be amended with the penne.” After this we have still a 
list of errata: ‘“‘ Faultes escaped in this booke, besydes 
those whych are amended wyth the pen.” As Cartwright 
was with the printer when the work was half finished, 
while he had complained that no friend of the author’s had 
been near, it seems almost certain that the notes are in the 
actual writing of the author. 

Two editions also of Whitgift’s Defence were published 
in the same year, corresponding exactly in pagination, 
signatures, and catch-words. The first edition, how- 
ever, has a list of errata, which are corrected in the 
second.4 

Whitgift’s Answer and Defence, with Cartwright’s Re- 
plies, are of exceeding importance, since they embrace 
that controversy which issued in the temporary success 
of Puritanism and the depression of the Anglican Church. 
The triumph of Puritanism was effected, not by argument, 


4 I am not aware that this edition of Whitgift’s Defence has hitherto 
been noticed, or that the peculiarities in the first edition of Cartwright’s 
Replye have been pointed out. My impression is that neither of the works 
has attracted the attention of preceding writers. A copy of each is in my 
own possession, 
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but by violence and rebellion. To Cartwright’s opposi- 
tion we are indebted for Whitgift’s Defence, which touches 
in a most masterly way on all the matters at issue between 
the Church of England and her opponents. To the same 
adversary we owe another important work; for Hooker’s 
Polity would never have been written but for Cartwright’s 
attack. To this opponent, therefore, we owe the best 
works in defence of the Church of England. 

Puritanism was now advancing rapidly in the country. 
The old race was gone, and more violent men occupied 
their places. ‘‘ The next year they entered on a business 
of a higher nature, which was the falsifying and corrupting 
of the Common Prayer-Book, the which being then pub- 
lished by Richard Jugge, the queen’s printer, the whole 
order of private baptism and confirmation of children was 
quite omitted.” For this fact, Heylin refers to a book 
by William Reynolds, “ a virulent papist, I confess, but 
one that may be credited in a matter of fact, which might 
so easily have been refuted by the book itself.”® There 
is, I believe, a slight mistake in Heylin’s account respect- 
ing the printer. Such a book was actually printed by the 
queen’s printer, Barker, in 1578, and appended to a Bible 
of the same year. T'wo versions of the Psalms were given, 
the Geneva, and that which was usually read in churches. 
Thus, this volume contained _‘‘ The Common Prayer,” in 
large type, for churches; and also every thing required 
by the minister in the performance of public worship. In 
this edition the word ‘ priest’ was expunged in every rubric; 
and the offices for private baptism and the churching of 
women were altogether omitted. It has been stated, that 
no edition of the Prayer-Book existed without the word 
‘priest’ in some of the rubrics, and this probably is the 
only one. 

The object of the Puritans now was to mutilate or 
alter the Prayer-Book to suit their own scruples. But in 


° Heylin’s Hist. Rest. 283, 292. 
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a little time a bolder step was taken, and a new liturgy 
was actually produced, and printed by Waldegrave, about 
the year 1584. The edition has no date, but the period 
is fixed by contemporary publications in which it is men- 
tioned. Its history is exceedingly curious, as well as il- 
lustrative of the secret practices of the Puritans with 
whom Elizabeth’s bishops had to deal. 

Of the contemporary publications in which I find this 
book noticed, that of Bridges, published in the year 1587, 
is the first. He asks, ‘‘ with what authoritie they can set 
out a prescribed forme of their own making, and reject 
that that is done by authoritie ?” and then alluding to their 
objections to forms, he asks, ‘ who are they that have of 
late set forth this pamphlet, intituled 4 Booke, §c.?” giv- 
ing the title of Waldegrave’s book. They objected to the 
length of the Common Prayer, “ which kept out preach- 
ing.” Bridges retorts the greater length of their own: 
** They have as long prescribed formes as our booke pre- 
scribeth, even by many odds far longer. Have we any of 
all our public prayers that is but a quarter so long as some 
of the prayers that they have prescribed in their Booke of 
Common Prayer?” In reply to the objection of length, 
Bridges affirms, that one full morning service does not 
occupy more than an hour and a half in any place. Else- 
where he reminds them, in reply to their objection that 
the Church of England imitated Rome in, the length of 
her service, that their form was longer, besides the liberty 
to the minister of extemporary prayers.f 

The next year, 1588, Bancroft published his famous 
sermon, preached at Paul’s Cross; and he also alludes to 
the Puritan Prayer - Book, entering into particulars of 
editions and variations. In reference to their objections, 
he asks: ‘Seeing they are so greatly offended with this 


f A Defence of the Government established in the Church of Englande 
for Ecclesiastical Matters, contayning an Aunswere unto a treatise called the 
Learned Discourse of Eccl. Government, &c. &c. By John Bridges, Deane 
of Sarum. London, Windet, 1587, pp. 495, 497, 625, 635-637, 656. 
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booke, what is it they desire themselves? Forsooth, a 
booke they could be contented to have, but it must be of 
their own making. About fower years since, some two or 
three private men in a corner framed a Booke of the Fourme 
of Common Praier, Administration, &c.; and without any 
authoritie published the same as meete to be embraced in 
all the parish churches of England.” Bancroft remarks, 
that the book was considered perfect, agreeable to God’s 
Word and the use of the reformed Churches. ‘‘ The next 
yeare another Booke of Common Praier, &c., with the 
like authoritie and commendation, was sent abroad. The 
whole forme and order of it was in a manner changed 
(they are so constant), and in other places and points of 
matter there are not so few as 600 alterations.” “ Within 
another yeare a third booke is begotten, differing in some 
points from both; and they have been very earnest that 
this should be allowed by publike authority.” 

Bancroft alludes to this book, as well as to the other 
books printed at Middleburgh, in his Survey of the Pre- 
tended Holy Discipline, and his Dangerous Positions, both 
published in the year 1593. In the 27th of the reign of 
Elizabeth, they petitioned for the appointment of Walde- 
grave’s book, ‘‘ A Booke of the Forme of Common Prayers, 
and containing in it the effect of their whole pretended 
discipline.” He alludes, as Bridges did, to the omission 
in this first bgok of any allusion to the civil magistrate. 
After this period, we find allusions to the book in the 
writers on the controversy between the Church and the 
Puritans. In 1605, Hutton, replying to the ministers 
of Devon, refers to their petition for its establishment. 
They asked the queen to impose it, and not to allow of 


8 A Sermon preached at Paules Crosse the 9th of Februarie, being the | 
first Sunday in the Parliament, anno 1588, by Richard Bancroft, D. of Di- 
vinite, &c. London, by J. J. for Gregorie Seton. 1588, pp. 61-64. 

h Daungerous Positions and Proceedings, &c. London, 1598, 4to, pp. 
100, 101. Survey of the Pretended Holy Discipline. London, 1593, 
p. 66. 
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any other book. ‘ Our Communion Book they like not ; 
and of their owne, whether first, second, or third it is 
they approve, we know not. For so many, all differing 
from each other, within some few years, one after another, 
they set out about 20 yeares agoe to be received of our 
Church. ’Twixt their Book of Common Praier printed 
at London, and their written Booke exhibited at the par- 
liament, the differences are 415; ’twixt their Book of 
Common Praier set out at Middleburgh, and their writ- 
ten Booke, differences 395; ’twixt their Book of Com- 
mon Praier set out in London, and their other at Middle- 
burgh, differences 123.”% 

In the year 1588, a work was published in reply to 
Bridges, in which this Puritan Prayer-Book is in a certain 
way defended. ‘In this place, without all manner of 
occasion offerd him, he falleth into the mention of a 
booke, which he termeth owr Communion Booke, and sayth 
to be intituled The Forme of Common Prayers, Admi- 
nistration of the Sacraments, §c., agreeable to God's 
Worde and the Use of the Reformed Churches. Such a 
booke, indeede, bearing that title, there hath been much 
speach of, and it is saide, as it had bin twise before, so this 
last parliament, nowe the third time to have been pre- 
sented to that high and honourable court.” The writer 
dwells on the title, as though Bridges found no other fault 
with it than the expression that it was agreeable to God’s 
Word and the use of the reformed Churches. He then 
assumes that the title was true, and that Bridges admitted 
it. He adds, that such a book would not maintain ‘ the 
baptism of women, nor confirmation,” &c., because they 
are not agreeable to God’s Word. In another part of his 
work the author alludes to the charge of differences in 
their various books. “ Here he resteth and taketh this 
one example for all, to shewe the differences amongst the 
reformed Churches. Which he would shewe by affirming 


i Hutton’s Reasons for Refusal of Subscription, &c., with an Answere, &c. 
1606, 4to. Oxford, 1605, pp. 58, 135, 139. 
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of differences betweene the Scottishe Booke of Common 
Prayer, and the Booke presented in parliament written, 
and the same printed at Middelborough, at London, and 
at Scotlande, above three hundred differences, being a 
booke little bigger than an almanacke.” He questions 
the assertion respecting the alleged differences, affirming 
that they should have been specified; and in reply to the 
statement of its size, he said it might have been bigger 
if it had been “ stuffed with impertinent matters, as with 
orders for private administration of the sacraments, church- 
ing of women, buryal services, confirmation.” 

It does not appear that any business was entered upon 


J A Defence of the Ecclesiastical Discipline ordayned of God to be used 
in his Church: against a Replie of Master Bridges to a brief and plain De- 
claration of it: 1588, 4to, pp. 23-25, 113, 114. From this narrative it will 
be seen that the Puritans commenced their war against the Book of Common 
Prayer by procuring the publication of an edition from which the offices and 
expressions to which they objected were expunged. The circumstance was 
mentioned by Heylin from a Romish writer, for he appears not himself to 
have been acquainted with such a book. The peculiarities of this book, in- 
deed, have not, I believe, been noticed by preceding writers; and I well 
remember being told that no such book existed. The next step adopted by 
the Puritans was the adoption of the book printed by Waldegrave. Walde- 
grave was the printer of many Puritan books against the Church, for which he 
got into trouble. After the printing of the Prayer-Book his presses were seized. 
In one of the Mar-Prelate Tracts, a dismal account is given of the breaking 
up of his establishment, ‘‘ by John Wolfe, alias Macchivil, Beadle of the Sta- 
tioners.”” The writer describes Waldegrave’s troubles with those of his wife 
and ‘six orphans.” O read over D. John Bridges, for it is a worthy worke ; 
or an epitome of the first book of that worshipful volume, &c. printed over- 
sea in Europe, within two furlongs of a bouncing priest, &c. 4to, pp. 23, 24. 
Bishop Cooper contradicts the statement about Waldegrave’s character, de- 
scribing him asa ‘‘ godlesse person, an unthriftie spender, and consumer of the 
fruits of his owne labours.’”’” He also asserts that Waldegrave sold his press 
himself. Cooper’s Admonition, &c. pp. 41, 42. Many books were seized 
by the government, and sometimes the presses were removed before the 
works were completed. The first edition of Knox’s Historie was seized be- 
fore it was finished, and no perfect copy of the work is known to exist. The 
authors of the Christian Letter ask Hooker about various books, and he 
asks their opinion of several others, among which is ‘“‘ The Ecclesiastical 
History almost fully printed out in the Blackfriers.’? Keble’s Hooker, pre- 
face, p. xiv. It was printed by Vautrollier. 
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in the province of York, which met in 1576, beyond the 
grant of the usual subsidy.* 

The convocation was prorogued from time to time 
until the year 1580, when it was assembled in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury.!. At this time Grindal was under 
sequestration, and consequently the Bishop of London 
presided. An address was presented to the queen for his 
restoration; but whether from the convocation or only 
from the clergy is not certain. Fuller, indeed, states that 
the convocation petitioned the queen in his favour. The 
subject was probably discussed in convocation; but the 
actual proceedings cannot be ascertained.™ 

Some other matters were, however, treated of. A 
motion was submitted relative to the enforcement of the 
preceding Articles, and another respecting the Family of 
Love; and there were certain discussions on the subject 
of excommunication; but nothing was concluded except 
the grant of the usual subsidy. In the convocation of 
York the subsidy was the only business.” 

We now proceed to the latter part of the year 1584, 
when the convocations of both provinces were assembled. 
York only granted a subsidy, being prorogued from time 
to time without transacting business.° In Canterbury 


k Wilkins, iv. 288. 1 Tb siv. 292. 

™ Collier, ii. 552; Strype’s Grindal, 291; Fuller, ix. 120. The petition 
is preserved by Fuller. Wake’s State, 503. Heylin states that meetings of 
the archbishop’s friends, who were members of convocation, took place ; and 
they were anxious not to proceed to business, not even to grant the sub- 
sidy, until his restoration ; while others advised a petition from both houses. 
He remarks that there was nothing in the public registers to prove that such 
a petition was adopted by the convocation, though one was drawn up by 
Tobie Matthew, Dean of Christ Church, and presented to the queen. Grin- 
dal continued under suspension till his death. Heylin’s Hist. Presb. 288, 
289; Wake’s State, 503. 

» Wake’s State, 503, 606; Fuller, ix. 135; Strype’s Grindal, 382-389. 
The forms of excommunication and penance were submitted to the convoca- 
tion, but not passed. Wilkins, iv. 292, 293, 295-301. 

© Wilkins, iv, 815; Wake’s State, 504. The synod of York met also in 
1581. Wilkins, iv. 302. A curious circumstance occurred in 1480 in the 


O 
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several topics were brought under discussion, A clergy- 
man was summoned to answer a charge of heresy, it being 
alleged that he had said that “ the Old and New Testa- 
ments were fables,” with other blasphemous expressions. 
He acknowledged his error; and in his abjuration all the 
erroneous doctrines are specified. Penance was enjoined 
to this effect, that he should attend at Paul’s Cross on the 
following Sunday, standing before the preacher with a 
fagot on his shoulder; that he should recant his heresies 
in the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields before the lower 
house of convocation; and that he should not venture to 
preach until duly licensed by the archbishop? 

But the most important business related to certain arti- 
cles, which were agreed upon in this convocation, and after- 
wards published. They relate to the admission of proper 
persons into holy orders; to the commutation of penance ; 
to marriage, excommunication, pluralities, and to the fees 
paid in ecclesiastical courts.4 Attached to them is a memo- 


House of Commons. The Liturgy was usually read in the house before the 
commencement of business, Wentworth moved that there should be a ser- 
mon every day; but the motion fell to the ground. Heylin’s Presb. 287. 
In 1583 Whitgift became archbishop, and subscription was strictly enjoined. 
Many publications were published against the bishops, in which Whitgift is 
especially marked out as the cause of what was termed the persecution. “‘ Who 
can deny that it came from the humour of one man?’’ ‘ Against almost 
the former practice of three or four and twenty yeres’ experience. But came 
all this alone from himself? Satan herein hath also his finger, without all 
doubt.’’ The Unlawful Practice of Prelates against God’s Ministers, the . 
Maintainers of the Discipline of God. 12mo. This book is without date 
and place, and is unpaged. It is reprinted in Parte of a Register. 

P Strype’s Whitgift, i. 399, 400; Fuller, ix. 175, 176; Collier, ii. 595. 
All through this reign the convocation exercised the power of condemning 
erroneous opinions. Wilkins, iv. 306, 3807. The lower house petitioned the 
queen against the bill concerning pluralities. Ib. 808; Tanner Mss, 282. 

4 Articuli per Archiepiscopum, Episcopos et reliquum Clerum Cantuari- 
ensis provincie in synodo inchoata Londini vicesimo quarto die mensis No- 
vyembris anno Domini 1584, regnique serenissimz in Christo principis dominz 
Elizabethe Dei gratia Angliz, Francie, et Hybernie regina, fidei defensoris, &c. 
vicesimo septimo stabiliti, et regia auctoritate approbati et confirmati. Londini, 
in edibus C, B. 4to. Sparrow’s Collections ; Strype’s Whitgift, i. 396, vol. 
jii. 145-50; Strype’s Annals, JII. i. 330; Cardwell’s Synodalia. 
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randum to the effect that the bishops should inquire into 
the condition, state, learning, and quality of the clergy ; 
by whom and when they were ordained; and of what call- 
ing they were previous to ordination.* 

Certain orders for the clergy were sanctioned by convo- 
cation in 1585. Some of them are curious as indicative of 
the state of learning among the clergy at that time.* The 
order in the preface to the Book of Common Prayer con- 
cerning the daily service is enjoined to be observed, in 
order that the clergy may become better acquainted with 
the Scriptures. To those ministers who were not masters 
of arts the ordinary was authorised to assign one chapter 
of the Old or New Testament to be studied, the parties to 
render an account in Latin, or in English if unable to do 
it in Latin, to the Bishop. A commonplace, or essay, was 
also to be given every quarter, upon which they were to 
write their ideas. These exercises appear to have been 
intended as a substitute for the prophesyings which had 
been prohibited.‘ 


 Strype’s Whitgift, iii, 150; Wilkins, iv. 315-317. York met in 1585; 
ib. 319. 

5 Strype’s Whitgift, i. 400. 

t «< Twentieth session, March 81,1585. Articles received by convocation, 
confirmed by the queen. Orders for the increase of learning in ministers. 
1. To get pftly the order of reading the Common Prayer appointed in the 
preface. 2. To study weekly a chapter of the Old or New Testament, and 
make notes thereupon, to be appointed by the ordinary. 3. The bishop shall 
appoint them every quarter a commonplace of divinity, to write thereupon 
and answere in Latine. 4. Those that are not able to doe it in Latine to 
doe it in English. 5. The ordinary, or some appointed by him, shall call 
them to account for the exercises.’”’ Tanner Mss. vol. 282. In the Plea of 
the Innocent, the more moderate Puritans speak of their petition te convoca- 
tion in 1585 about subscription. ‘‘ For this cause we exhibited an humble 
petition to the reverend assembly of conyocation, holden anno 1585, with our 
reasons why we refused to subscribe in such ample manner as they required,’* 
p 21. The Plea of the Innocent spoke the language of the more moderate 
Puritans, who disavowed all connexion with the Mar-Prelate Tracts, calling 
the writer ‘‘a foolish jester, who termed himself Martin Mar-Prelate and his 
sons, which under counterfeit and apish scoffing did play the sycophant.”” 
They say, ‘¢ Howsoever it was, the blame lighted upon us, and we by it 
obtained a new name; in many pulpits (how justly God knoweth) we are 
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In the next year other orders were put forth. Every 
minister with cure of souls, under the degree of M.A. or 
B.C.L., and not licensed to be a public preacher, was 
ordered to provide a Bible, Bullinger’s Decades in Latin 
or English, and a paper book; to read over weekly one 
sermon in the Decades, noticing the chief matters in the 
paper book, and to shew his notes to some clergyman, ap- 
pointed for that purpose, once in every quarter. The 
penalty for refusal was, first, admonition; then, in the 
case of incumbents, ecclesiastical censure ; and in that of 
curates, an inhibition. At the close is the following order, 
evidently in allusion to the prophesyings, which had been 
suppressed :—‘‘ It is concluded that the exercises above 
written, and no other, shall be henceforth publicly or pri- 
vately used within every part of this province.’" 

The complaints and petitions exhibited in this convo- 
cation prove that some of the clergy were very negligent 
in conducting divine service. In short, Puritanism was 
advancing among the clergy to a considerable extent. A 
complaint was exhibited in the lower house from the dio- 
cese of Norwich, which refers, however, more to the negli- 
gence of the bishop than to that of the clergy. Another 
was presented from the archdeaconry of Suffolk, in which 
it was stated that the communion was either not at all 
or only partially administered; that the surplice was not 
worn; that holydays were not observed; and that when 
the sacrament was administered, many persons received 
the elements sitting, while those who conformed with the 
prescribed order of the Church were called time-servers. 
These complaints are clear evidence of the irregularities 
which prevailed; and they further prove that the charge 
of undue severity in pressing conformity is not correct.’ 


called ‘ Martinistes.” So that it plainly appeared to the wiser and discreter 
sorte, that the devil was the author of this disgrace.’ Ib. 32, 33. 

" Strype’s Whitgift, iii 194-196; Wilkins, iv. 321, 322; Cardwell’s Sy- 
nodalia, ii. 562, 563. 


’ Strype’s Whitgift, i. 496, 497 ; Tanner Mss. vol. 282. The lower house 
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The Puritans were now rather clamorous for changes in 
the services and ceremonies of the Church, under the plea 
ofa further reformation. Various matters were therefore 
discussed in the parliament, where the Puritans had con- 
siderable strength. Some of the members, it appears, 
petitioned the queen on the subject; and her answer is 
characterised by,her usual good sense and sound reasoning. 
_“ Her majesty thinketh, that though it were granted that 
some things were amiss in the Church, yet seeing she is 
fully persuaded, and knoweth it to be true, that for the 
very substance and grounds of true religion, no man living 
can justly control them: to make every day new laws in 
matters of circumstances and of less moment (especially 
touching religion), were a means to breed great lightness 
in her subjects, to nourish an unstayed humour in them, 
in seeking still for exchanges.” 

The convocation of York met also in 1586, and an order 
was made for the payment of a fixed sum to the proctors. 
“In respect of the pains and attendance of the proctors and 
their substitutes appearing in this present convocation, &c. 
it is now ordered and decreed by the said prelates and 
clergy.” A sum is fixed to be paid by the bishops and 
clergy appearing by proctors. In the form of the grant 
the bishops and clergy ask for a license to treat of canons 
concerning the same. ‘‘ We, your prelates and clergy, most 
humbly beseech your majesty, &c., not only to accept of 
this small gift of ours, but also by your majesty’s letters 
patent to assent thereunto, and to license and authorise us 
to devise, make, and ordain decrees, or constitutions pro- 
vincial and synodal, as we shall think most expedient for 
the more speedy and sure levying of the said benevolence.” 
The queen assented to the subsidy, and by license allowed 
them to do what was necessary for its collection. Accord- 


was occupied with various matters of form in this convocation. In the sixth 
session the clergy were admonished by the archbishop to observe the canons. 
Syn. Ang. app. 138-143. 

w Strype’s Whitgift, i. 495, 
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ingly they enacted, by the royal license, a series of consti- 
tutions relative to the mode of collection. The bishops 
were required to appoint clergymen of knowledge and 
ability for the work; ‘for so is used in the other pro- 
vince.” ‘They did not deem themselves at liberty even 
to issue rules for collecting the subsidy for the crown, 
after it was voted. In the province of .Canterbury the 
same process had been adopted. Letters patent were 
issued by the queen accepting the subsidy, and allowing 
the synod to make constitutions respecting the mode of 
its collection.* 

In 1587 nothing appears to have been transacted in 
convocation; but in the memorable year of the Spanish 
Armada, the synod was summoned for November 13th, 
and prorogued until February, when a large subsidy was 
granted to enable the crown to repel the invasion.y It 
was known that the continental Romanists were plotting 
the destruction of England. Two priests had recanted at 
Paul’s Cross—Anthony Tyrrell and William Tydder; and 
to provide them with the means of support, the archbishop 
solicited aid from the clergy in convocation.? Certain arti- 
cles also respecting residences, which had been put forth 
by the queen’s authority, were submitted to both houses 
by the archbishop. In the province of York no measures 
were introduced; but the convocation was prorogued from 
time to time until the dissolution,a 

In 1592 the convocation of Canterbury met with the 
new parliament ; and Andrews, so celebrated for his pulpit 
oratory, preached the usual sermon.» Two papers are 
mentioned by Strype, who refers to Extracts of Convoca- 


* Wilkins, iv. 323-328; Wake’s State, 606-608, 613. 

y Syn. Ang. app. 169. 

* Strype’s Whitgift, i. 538; Syn. Ang. app. 170, 171, 

a Wake’s State, 504, 505 ; Wilkins, iv. 335, 336. Both convocations had 
been continued from time to time in 1590, and then dissolved. Wilkins, iv. 
340, 341. 


» Strype’s Whitgift, ii. 141, 142 ; Tanner Mss, 282; Wilkins, iv. 348, 344. 
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tions, then in the possession of Atterbury, which appear 
to have been submitted to convocation. The one was a 
paper of questions and answers respecting marriage within 
degrees of affinity ; the other related to certain orders agreed 
upon by the bishops. It is, however, uncertain whether 
any business was actually transacted ; and in York nothing 
beyond matters of form and the usual subsidy was even 
attempted.¢ 

The convocation met in London in 1597. It appears 
that the practice had prevailed of choosing the deans and 
_archdeacons, in some dioceses, proctors of the clergy, by 
which means, as those individuals had seats ex officio, the 
number of members was diminished. To put an end to 
such a practice, Whitgift ordered the following document 
to be issued :— 

“‘ His Grace did, since the mandate sent unto me, 
signify his opinion that he found some inconveniences in 
former convocations, that sometimes either the dean or 
some of the archdeacons, in some dioceses, are chosen 
proctors for the clergy of their diocese, whereby the ap- 
pearance that is required at that solemn assembly is not 
so furnished as it ought to be. And therefore his Grace 
willed me to require your lordship to premonish your 
clergy, that no dean or archdeacon be chosen proctor for 
the clergy of your diocese. 

«¢ WittiamM BLacKWELL.””4 


Early in the session the attention of the upper house 
was directed to the subject of parish registers, which had 
been very irregularly kept in some places. It was pro- 
posed that previous injunctions should be enforced ; that 
the books should be of parchment; and that the entries 
should be made in a clear and legible hand.® It was also 
ordered that the names of all who had been married, chris- 
tened, and buried, should be published in the church the 


© Strype’s Whitgift, ii. 143; Cardwell’s Synodalia, ii. 577; Collier, li, 
637; Wake’s State, 505; Wilkins, iv. 843, 345. 
d Wake’s State, 505. © Strype’s Whitgift, ii. 378, 379. 
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Sunday after the entries had been made. This was evi- 
dently intended to secure a regular entry. A chest also 
was to be kept in the church, for the preservation of the 
books, with three locks, the keys of which were to be in 
possession of the minister and the two churchwardens. The 
regulation respecting the chests and the keys is still re- 
garded in some parishes; though the registers, by the new 
act, are kept in iron chests, and in the custody of the 
clergyman. 

The archbishop also submitted to the consideration of 
the house certain complaints respecting the dress of the 
clergy, the negligence of prebendaries in cathedrals, clan- 
destine marriages, divorces, and other matters of a similar 
description.f 

In this convocation some constitutions were authorised 
and then published. They are arranged under twelve 
heads. The first relates to the persons to be admitted to 
holy orders and to benefices ; the second, to pluralities; 
the third enjoins hospitality on beneficed clergymen; the 
fourth, that deans and canons should preach in turn in 
cathedrals; the fifth refers to marriage ; the sixth to the 
question of divorce; the seventh to excommunication ; 
the eighth to recusants; the ninth to penance ; the tenth 
to the fees of ecclesiastical officers; the eleventh to ap- 
paritors; and the last to the custody of parish registers. 
They were published by authority of the queen, after 
having been confirmed in convocation.£ 

In the province of York the subsidy was the only 
business of importance.® 


f Strype’s Whitgift, ii. 379, 380. 

8 Capitula sive Constitutiones Ecclesiasticee per Archiepiscopum, Epis- 
copos, et reliquum Clerum Cantuariensis provincize, &c. 1597. Sparrow’s 
Collections ; Strype’s Whitgift, ii. 383, 884; Collier, ii. 667; Cardwell’s 
Synod, i. 147 ; Wilkins, iv. 352-357. In the 23d session the archbishop 
produced the queen’s letters patent approving of the constitutions. The 
convocation was dissolved by royal writ. Ib.; Atterbury, app. 56, 57; 
Wake’s State, 614, 615, 


h Wake’s State, 506; Wilkins, iv. 357, 
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Queen Elizabeth’s last parliament met in 1601, and 
the convocation of both provinces assembled at the same 
time. In Canterbury a subsidy was granted; and the 
archbishop exhorted the bishops to diligence in their 
charges, and recommended that they should enforce the 
late canons. Barlow preached at the opening of this con- 
vocation; and Sutcliffe, Dean of Exeter, was chosen pro- 
locutor of the lower: house. 


i Strype’s Whitgift, ii. 446; Fuller, ix. cent. xvii. p. 3; Wake’s State, 
506 ; Wilkins, iv. 363, 364. In the province of York nothing was attempted 
beyond the grant of a subsidy. 

A remarkable account was published of the recantations of Tyrrell and 
Tydder :—The Recantations as they were severallie pronounced by Wylliam 
Tedder and Anthony Tyrrell (sometime two Seminarie Priests of the English 
College in Rome, and nowe by the great mercie of Almightie God converted 
unto the Profession of the Gospel of Jesus Christ) at Paules Crosse, the day 
and yeare as is mentioned in their severall tytles of theyr recantations. With 
an Epistle dedicatorie unto her Magestie, and their several prefaces unto the 
Reader, contayning the Causes that mooved them to the same. At London, 
printed by John Charlewood, anno Domini M.p.LxxxvItl. On the back of 
the title of this curious volume is a half-length portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
to whom the work is dedicated. In their recantations both individuals men- 
tion the causes which led to their separation from the Church of Rome, 
among which is particularly specified ‘‘ the wicked counsell and devillish 
devises of the Pope and his children against the Queenes Magestie, and our 
most deere countrey.”’ p. 9. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A.D. 1602-1625. 


James I.—Convocation, 1604— Canons—Analysis of them —Bidding Prayers 
— Ratification of Canons — Alterations in Liturgy — Convocation, 1605 — 
Proceedings in province of York on the Canons— They are adopted — 
Their authority— Convocation, 1606— Overall’s book—Its contents— 
Proceedings during remainder of this reign, 


James I. summoned his first parliament in March a.p. 
1603, the convocation meeting at the same time, according 
to the usual practice. The see of Canterbury being vacant 
by the death of Whitgift, the writ was issued to the Bishop 
of London, as dean of the province. They met in London, 
March 20th, 1603. The convocation of York met also ; 
but as no business of importance was transacted in that 
province, our attention will be confined to the proceedings 
in the province of Canterbury.@ 

At the second session Dr. Ravis was presented to the 
bishops as prolocutor of the lower house. Two other 
sessions passed over without business ; but on the 13th of 
April the Bishop of London exhibited the royal license, 
authorising them, according to the powers vested in the 
crown by the Act of Submission, to make canons and con- 
stitutions. The license bears the date of April 12, 1604.» 


* Wake's State, 507. The Hampton Court conference need not be par- 
ticularly noticed in this work. It may suffice to remark, that some changes 
were introduced into the Book of Common Prayer, which were probably 
suggested by the discussions in that assembly. Barlow’s account was com- 
plained of by the Puritans, but without reason. I have an edition of Barlow’s 
. book, in French, published in the year 1605. The canons of 1604, in the 
same language, are appended to the volume. 

b Wake’s State, 617; Atterbury, 129; Wilkins, iy. 378, 379. A com- 
mittee of bishops and others was appointed ‘ to confer with the speaker and 
others of the House of Commons about complaints before them brought 
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‘It appears that the king had addressed a letter to the con- 
vocation, dated the 20th of March, requesting them to 
hasten a collection for the town of Geneva; but the con- 
sideration of the canons was the commencement of the 
regular synodical business.© The canons, which were sub- 
sequently passed, were submitted to the convocation by 
the Bishop of London on the 2d of May. 

The following clause from the royal declaration pre- 
fixed to the book asserts the principle on which the con- 
vocation is permitted to make canons and constitutions : 

*‘ We, for divers urgent and weighty causes and con- 
siderations us thereunto especially moving, of our especial 
grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, did, by virtue 
of our prerogative, royal and supreme authority in causes 
ecclesiastical, give and grant, by our several letters patent, 
under our great seal of England, the one dated the 12th 
day of April last past, and the other the 25th day of June 
then next following, full, free, and lawful liberty, license, 
power, and authority, unto the said Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, president of the said convocation, and the rest of the 
clergy before mentioned of the said province, that they 
from time to time during our first parliament, now pro- 
rogued, might confer, treat, celebrate, consider, consult, 
and agree, of and upon such canons, orders, ordinances, 
and constitutions, as they should think necessary, fit, and 


against the clergy, and that the bishops also tell the said speaker and com- 
mons of grievances put upon the clergy by the laity. April 8th, 1604. The 
Bishop of London tells the lower house that the speaker and commons refuse 
the consultation, and have made their complaints to the lords.’’? Tanner 
Mss. 282. 

¢ Wake’s State, 617; Atterbury, 129; Wilkins, iv. 37%, 879-405, ‘‘ May 
2d, 1604. The Bishop of London aelivers y© prolocutor a booke of canons, 
desiring him to take to him a committee of eight or ten to consider of t’ em. 
A petition by Egerton, Fleetwood, and Wotton, and others, for reformation 
of the Book of Common Prayer, imparted to the lower house in presence of 
the petitioners The Bishop of London and bishops admonish the petitioners 
to be obedient, and conforme together with their adherents before St. John 
Baptist next. 13 Session. A committee of both houses to consider the 
booke of canons and despatch it.” Tanner Mss. vol. 282. 
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convenient for the honour and service of Almighty God, 
the good and quiet of the Church, and the better govern- 
ment thereof.” 

This was in accordance with the Act of Submission. 
In the first place the convocation was assembled by royal 
writ; secondly, the king granted his license to make 
canons, as it is expressed in the declaration prefixed to 
the book ; thirdly, when the book was completed, he gave 
it his ratification, as will be noticed subsequently, without 
which the canons would not have been of any force. 

The subjects of some of the canons gave rise to dis- 
cussions in the two houses, but they were agreed upon 
without any difficulty. These canons are of great import- 
ance, being the only body of ecclesiastical laws by which 
the Anglican Church is ‘still governed. Some notice of 
them is therefore necessary. From the Reformation the 
Church had been governed by the old canon law, and by 
such constitutions and injunctions as had been set forth 
by synodical and royal authority since that period. It 
was now deemed desirable to form all these into one body, 
in order that the clergy might be acquainted with the laws 
by which the Church was governed. 

They are in number one hundred and forty-one. In 
all probability they were collected and arranged by Ban- 
croft, who selected them from the synodical acts, royal 
injunctions, and articles, which had been set forth during 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. The 
canons of 1571 and 1597 were especially regarded in the 
compilation ; but some new ones were added.4 

The first canon asserts the royal supremacy in causes 
ecclesiastical, All persons having cure of souls are en- 
joined, at least four times every year, to make a declara- 
tion against any foreign jurisdiction. The second is also 


4 Collier, ii. 687; Fuller, x. 28; Heylin’s Tracts, 149. The canons in 
the reign of Ehzabeth were confirmed for her life only ; consequently the 
convocation proceeded with great expedition, on James’s accession, in ar- 
ranging our present canons. Gibson, 994; Heylin’s Presbyterians, 375. 
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directed against impugners of the supremacy; and the 
fourth asserts the Church of England to be a true and 
apostolic Church. The next five relate to the impugners 
of the worship, the articles, the rites and ceremonies of 
the Church, and the ordination-service ; and the remaining 
canons of this division are directed against schismatics and 
conventicles. These latter canons are now set aside by 
the operation of the Act of Toleration, by which separate 
worship is allowed. 

The second division is entitled: “Of Divine Service 
and Administration of the Sacraments ;” and it comprehends 
eighteen canons. The celebration of divine service on 
Sundays and holydays is enjoined; and persons are ex- 
horted, not only to attend public worship, but to visit the 
sick and the poor. The Litany is enjoined to be used on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. It would seem that the Litany 
was read alone on those days at that time, as is still the 
case in some college chapels, though such a course is not 
now authorised by the Book of Common Prayer ; for since 
the last review it is appointed to be said after morning 
prayer. By the old rubrics it was not specified that it 
should come after the usual morning service, as is the case 
since 1661; but undoubtedly it was read after the rest of 
the service on Sundays. On Wednesdays and Fridays it 
was probably read alone. The words are express: ‘Upon 
Wednesdays and Fridays, the minister at the accustomed 
hours of service shall resort to the church or chapel, and 
shall say the litany prescribed in the Book of Common 
Prayer.” By the seventeenth canon it is enjoined that no 
man should cover his head in the time of service ; and due 
and lowly reverence is to be observed at the name of Jesus. 
As this point was one of the stumbling-blocks to: the Puri- 
tans; and since some persons still raise objections against 
the practice, it may be desirable to give the views of the 
Church of England on the subject, as expressed in this 
convocation. ‘ When in time of divine service the name 
of the Lord Jesus shall be mentioned, due and lowly re- 
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verence shall be done by all persons present, as it hath been 
accustomed ; testifying by these outward ceremonies and 
gestures their inward humility, Christian resolution, and 
due acknowledgment that the Lord Jesus Christ, the true 
and eternal Son of God, is the only Saviour of the world, 
in whom alone all mercies, graces, and promises of God 
to mankind for this life and the life to come, are fully and 
wholly comprised.” There is nothing of popery in this 
language; yet some persons bring the charge against the 
Anglican Church on the ground of this practice enjoined 
in the canon. ‘With quite as much reason may the charge 
be alleged against Dissenters for observing many things 
which are common to them and the Church of Rome. 

The thirtieth canon explains the use of the sign of the 
cross in baptism; and the explanation is perfectly satis- 
factory: ‘‘ We are sorry that his majesty’s most princely 
care and pains taken in the conference at Hampton Court, 
amongst many other points, touching this one of the cross 
at baptism hath taken no better effect with many, but still 
the use of it in baptism is so greatly stuck at and im- 
pugned.” . 

Such is the commencement of the canon; after which 
various arguments are used in defence of the practice. It 
is well remarked in the canon, ‘The abuse of a thing doth 
not take away the lawful use of it.’”* It is remarkable 


e James, with the good sense which, notwithstanding his pedantry, marked 
much of his conversation, replied to Rainolds, at the Hampton Court con- 
ference, that the abuse of the sign of the cross in the time of popery was an 
evidence that it was not abused before the time of popery. By such an argu- 
ment he contended that the Trinity might be renounced, since it was abused 
in the time of popery. Turning to Rainolds, his majesty said, ‘“‘ They used 
to wear hose and shoes in popery, therefore you shall now go barefoot.’’ If, 
indeed, every thing must be rejected which has come to us through the 
Church of Rome, we should be compelled to reject the Scriptures; for during 
the dark ages the sacred text was preserved by that Church, This argument 
is admirably put by Whitgift in his reply to Cartwright respecting confirma- 
tion. Cartwright contended for giving it up altogether in consequence of 
the abuse. Whitgift answered: ‘‘ If that be a sufficient reason to abolishe 
it, bycause it hathe bene horribly abused, then what shall you reteyne, either 
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that this canon also confirms, at least by implication, the 
Apology of Jewell. At all events the mention of it in such 
a manner is an evidence that it was regarded at that time 
as a book duly authorised. 

The next division of the canons relates to “ Mere 
their ordination, function, and charge.” Under this divi- 
sion are comprehended the times for ordination, the titles, 
qualifications, and examination of ministers. The thirty- 
sixth contains three articles, which are subscribed by all 
clergymen at ordination, and also on being instituted to a 
benefice or licensed to a curacy. Whitgift had previously 
introduced them at a period when Puritanism was making 
considerable progress among the clergy, and they were now 
embodied in the canons. They relate to the royal supre- 
macy, the Book of Common Prayer, and the Thirty-nine 
Articles ; and as all societies must be governed by laws, 
it appears strange that these Articles should ever have been 
objected to by men who wished to serve in the Anglican 
Church. 

Institution, simony, pluralities, residence, preachers, 
and other similar subjects, are regulated under this di- 
vision. At that time there were two licenses: one autho- 
rising a clergyman to perform the duties of the Church in 
general, but not to preach; the other a special license to 
preach. Even beneficed men were sometimes unable to 
preach. The prohibition originated in the circumstances 
of the Church at the Reformation, when some of the clergy 
could not be trusted. Thus the 45th canon appoints that 
beneficed men allowed to be preachers, and residing, shall 
preach every Sunday ; but the next canon enacts, that 
beneficed men not allowed to be preachers shall procure a 
preacher once every month. In these cases homilies were 


in the churche or in the common lyfe of man? But I have before, in talk- 
ing of apparell, declared the vanitie of this reason; and yet the confirmation 
that is now used was never abused by the papistes, for they had it not, 
neyther any similitude of it, but only the name, whiche cannot contaminate 
the thyng.’’ Whitgift’s Defence, 1574, p. 726. 
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to be read on those Sundays on which there was no al- 
lowed preacher, and it was for this purpose that they were 
originally set forth. During the reign of Elizabeth, and at 
the time when these canons were framed, many were neces- 
sarily ordained to the ministry who were not well qualified 
to instruct the people. To meet the ¢ase, therefore, the 
plan of granting a special license to preach was adopted, 
while homilies were prepared for those who were not 
licensed ; and thus the bishops had a guarantee that the 
truth would be proclaimed in all churches. Thus the 
46th and 49th canons specify that the homilies already 
published should be read by those ministers who were not 
licensed to preach; while the same privilege was extended 
to any other which might afterwards be published by law- 
ful authority. 

The 55th canon settles the question of the prayer to be 
used before sermon. ‘“‘ Before all sermons, lectures, and 
homilies, the preachers and ministers shall move the people 
to join with them in prayer, in this form or to this effect, 
as briefly as conveniently they may.” The form in the 
canon is a request to the people to pray :—‘“‘ He shall pray 
for Christ’s holy Catholic Church, that is, for the whole 
congregation of Christian people dispersed throughout the 
whole world, and especially for the Churches of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland.” The king, the queen, and royal 
family are next specified ; then the clergy, the king’s 
council, the nobility, and the commons; and the form 
concluded with praise for those who are departed in the 
faith, and a prayer for grace to be enabled to follow their 
example. It was, therefore, a bedding to pray ; and hence 
the title, the Bidding Prayer. 

A form somewhat similar was used in England before 
the Reformation. ‘Ye shulle stonde up.and bydde your 
bedys in the worshepe of oure Lord Jhesu Christ and his 
moder Seynte Marye.” Such was the commencement of 


f Gibson's Codex, p. 881; Coxe’s Forms of Bidding Prayer, Oxford, 
1840, pp. 11-13. 
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the form, which was in use a considerable time before the 
Reformation, The people were called upon to pray for 
the pope and his cardinals. This was natural. But they 
were also instructed to pray for the patriarch of Jerusalem. 
The archbishop and bishops, monks and friars, are men- 
tioned before the king. ‘‘ Ye shall bydde for the king of 
England, for the queen, and for alle her childryne.” The 
following are curious clauses :—‘‘ Ye shulle bidde for the 
gwode man and the gwode wyf. Ye shulle kneele adoun 
and bydde for fader’s sawle, for moder’s sawle, for god- 
fader’s sawle, for godmoder’s sawle, for godchildren’s 
sawles, and for all the sawles of our bredryn and soosters’ 
sawles, and for all the sawles that we bet in dette for to 
bid therefore, and for all the sawles that beet in purga- 
toree.”’s ' 
When Henry VIII. assumed the title of supreme head 
of the Church of England, an alteration was made in the 
bidding prayer. The name of the pope’was omitted, but 
those of the king and queen were retained. In the form, 
as it stood at that time, the souls of the dead were also 
specified.s Also in the Injunctions of Edward VI., a.p. 
1547, which contain a form for the bidding of prayer, 
prayers for the dead are enjoined. Queen Elizabeth’s In- 
junctions were published a.p. 1559. They also contain a 
form, but the clause respecting the dead is omitted. It 
would seem that this form was chiefly regarded by those 
who framed the canons of 1604.' 

It appears from various sermons extant, that in the 


& Collier, ii. app. 60; Coxe’s Bidding Prayers, 18, 19, 29-34, 38, 39-43, 
45,49; Le Strange’s Alliance, &c. 171, 172. 

h Heylin’s Tracts, 150; Collier, ii. 227. 

i Sparrow’s Collections; Heylin’s Tracts, 149-161. The whole subject 
js fully discussed by Heylin. King Edward’s prayer was the same as that of 
Henry VIII. Queen Elizabeth’s was altered, praying for the dead being 
changed into praise for their departure. The form in the 55th canon is very 
similar; Coxe’s Forms, 51-59, 93-96. Hilsey gives the form in use in 1539, 
Hilsey’s Primer; Heylin’s Eccles. Rest. 37; Foxe’s Sermon, 1570. The 
prayer in this sermon occupies several pages. 

B 
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early period of the Reformation it was not the general 
practice to use the prayer, or to bid to prayer, until the 
sermon was commenced. Thus in one of Latimer’s ser- 
mons before the convocation in the reign of Henry VIII., 
a.D. 1536, he first names his text and enters upon his sub- 
ject, and then calls upon the people to pray.) So, at a 
much later period, Jewell, after he had entered upon the 
subject, and made his arrangement, called upon the people 
to pray, mentioning the topics according to the order in 
the queen’s Injunctions. The original practice, therefore, 
was to commence the sermon, and then to call upon the 
people to unite in prayer with the preacher; and the form 
laid down in the Injunctions was always followed until the 
Puritans began to use extempore prayer. In one instance 
Latimer occupies several pages before he comes to the 
prayer. Archbishop Parker on one occasion concludes 
his sermon with the bidding prayer. In all the cases too 
there is some variation in the form; so that the practice 
with respect. to the exact words was not uniform.* 

The practice of commencing the sermon before the 
prayer existed after the Restoration. We have a sermon 
preached in 1660 at the first consecration of bishops after 
that event, in which the preacher occupies three pages 
before he comes to the prayer. He not only introduces 
the text, but enunciates his plan; and then follows the 
prayer, modelled after the form in the canon.! 


ji Latimer’s Sermons, ed. 1578, p. 8. ‘‘ Wherein we shall pray for our 
most gratious soveraigne Lorde the King, chief and supreme head of the 
Church of England under Christ, and for the most excellent, gratious, and 
yertuous Lady Queene Jane.” 

k Le Strange’s Alliance, 173; Coxe’s Forms. 

1A Sermon preached in St. Peter’s, Westminster, on the first. Sunday 
in Advent, at the consecration of the Right Reverend Fathers in God, John 
Lord Bishop of Durham, William Lord Bishop of St. David’s, Benjamin 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, Hugh Lord Bishop of Llandaff, Richard 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle, Brian Lord Bishop of Chester, and John Lord 
Bishop of Exeter. By W.S. B. D. 4to, London, 1660. Sancroft was the 
author. In 1670 John Lake published a sermon which had been preached at 
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What, then, is the injunction of the Church on this 
subject? It is clear that she pursues a moderate course. 
She does not bind her ministers to the precise form in the 
55th canon. They may use that form, or another like it; 


Whitehall on the 29th of May. After several pages, he says, having given an 
account of his plan, ‘‘ but before I descend to these particulars, let us pray 
that God will be merciful, &c. &c., and crown the miraculous mercies of this 
day with that of a joyful and blissful eternity.’ He then proceeds, “ pray 
we herein,’’ &c., following the bidding prayer in a certain sense, though de- 
parting from the Canon by a large extension of certain parts. The petitions 
for the King and the Duke of York occupy more than a page. Lake’s Ser- 
mon, pp. 6-9. Both Sancroft and Lake, in their prayers, allude to the pre- 
vious troubles; the former saying, “‘ Let us pray for the commons, that, 
remembering at last from whence they are fallen, they may repent and do 
the first works,’”’ p. 5. The latter blesses God “ for the happy restoration 
of our dread sovereign to his kingdoms, and therein of the kingdoms to 
themselves.” South preaching, in 1662, before Charles II., ‘after he had 
performed his obeisance to his Majesty, named his text, and then, after a 
witty preamble, he proceeded to the division of the words; and having 
performed that, &c., he lays by the text for the present, and, according 
to the ancient and laudable manner, addressed himself to the bid-prayer, 
which being ended, he resumed his text.’’ Kennet’s Register, 658 ; 
‘Wood’s Athene, iv. 636; Sharpe on the Rubrics and Canons. In 1718 
Wheatly published ‘‘ Bidding of Prayers before Sermon no mark of disaffec- 
tion to the present Government, or an historical Vindication of the 55th 
Canon, &c.’’ 8vo. Injunctions were issued to the clergy by George I., among 
which was one on the 55th canon. Some of the clergy complied with it, 
using the bidding prayer; but, oddly enough, they incurred the charge of 
disaffection, as if they would only call upon the people to pray for the king. 
Wheatly shews that bidding prayers had been prescribed from the Reforma- 
tion, and they had recently been enjoined by George I. and the Bishop of 
London. He had prayed for Queen Anne in a form of invocation; but when 
George I. required the clergy to adhere to the canon, he complied. The 
Bishop of London stated that the practice was correct, yet it was regarded 
as a mark of disaffection. This led to Wheatly’s ‘‘ Historical Vindication,’’ 
defending the practice, though he does not condemn the invocatory form. 
It was strange that a compliance with the royal injunction should be called 
disaffection. In 1720 another work appeared: ‘‘A Defence of Praying before 
Sermon, as directed by the 55th Canon,’’ 8vo, London. The writer goes on 
the principle that the topics or heads of the canons are to be turned into a 
prayer, He admits the royal order, and that it was intended to bring the 
clergy to pray for the king under his proper titles; but he remarks that “the 
people do not think that the ministers pray for the king who use the letter of 
the canon, who say, pray ye, or ye shall pray,’’ p. 6. He therefore recom- 
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but undoubtedly they are bound, if they use what may be 
termed extempore prayer, to follow the method pointed 
out in the canon. That method is as follows:—First, the 
substance,—to pray for the Church, the sovereign and the 
royal family, and the lords spiritual and temporal. Se- 
condly, the words of the canon are to be used, or words 
nearly similar. Thirdly, the prayer is to be brief, as briefly 
as conveniently they may. Thus the Church intends that 
either in these very words, or in other words of a similar 
import, the minister should move the people to prayer. 
While, therefore, the clergy use a prayer to the same effect 
as that contained in the canon, there is no breach of the 
injunctions of the Church.” 


mended the words, “ Let us pray.” Heylin thought that the minister was 
not bound to the precise form in the canon, but that he might use his own 
words, provided they were to the same effect. Heylin’s Tracts, pp. 27, 36. 
Trimnel, Bishop of Norwich in the reign of Queen Anne, declared himself 
against the bidding prayer, as not so agreeable to the nature of the service, 
the long and general practice of the Church, and the design of the canon. 
He states that Bishops Ravis and Fletcher, who drew up the 55th canon, 
always used a form of theirown. He refers to Williams’s Visitation Articles, 
1641; Biog. Brit art. Trimnel. The subject had excited attention in Queen 
Anne’s reign, nay even in King William’s. In William’s reign, it is stated 
that the practice of using a collect and the Lord’s prayer commenced; and 
it is intimated by Kennet that some adopted the practice to evade ‘‘ the 
recognition of the royal supremacy, contrary to express canon and the usage 
of the clergy from the beginning of the Reformation.’’ In 1695 the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury mentions a rumour that ‘‘ it is the manner of some in 
every diocese either to use only the Lord’s prayer, or at least to leave out 
the king’s titles, and to forbear to pray for the bishops as such.’”’ He there- 
fore enjoined them to keep to the effect of the canon. The Wisdom of 
Looking Backward, 88, 89. Inthe year 1619 it was observed that different 
forms were used before sermon in the presence of the king. To preserve uni- 
formity, Archbishop Abbot addressed a letter to the bishops enjoining the 
observation of the canon. Wilkins, iv. 450. It is worthy of observation, 
that in the time of King William the present practice of using a collect with 
the Lord’s prayer would have been regarded as a mark of disaffection to the 
government, 

m In the convocation of 1661 a committee of the lower house was ap- 
pointed to compile a form of prayer to be used before sermon ; but nothing 
was concluded. Wren was very particular in enforcing the bidding prayer 
after he became a bishop; and his previous practice was in accordance with 
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The usual practice*now is to use a collect with the 
Lord’s prayer. And it may be observed, that the practice 
of extempore prayer, unless it be a prayer modelled exactly 
after the form in the canon, is, quite unauthorised, and is 
a reflection on the reformers and on the liturgy which the 
Church has prescribed. 

It is questionable whether all the clergy observe the 
56th canon, which enacts that those who chiefly attend to 
preaching, leaving other duties to be performed by their 
curates, shall read the morning and evening service twice, 
and administer the sacrament of baptism twice in every 
year. Catechising is enjoined by the 59th canon. Our 
reformers thought much of catechising; in the present day, 
perhaps, it is not sufficiently regarded. The canon ordains 
that the young shall be catechised for half an hour or 
more before evening prayer, on the Ten Commandments, 
the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, every Sunday. The 
rubric also enjoins catechising, though the time specified 
is after the second lesson at evening service, and not 
before the commencement, as in the canon. But both the 
rubrics and the canon enjoin the practice. The 61st orders 
the clergy to see that none be presented for confirmation 
until they are acquainted with the catechism in the Book 
of Common Prayer. By the 65th and 66th canons all 
ministers are commanded to confer with recusants or pa- 
pists residing in their respective parishes. 

In the visitation of the sick, the Church gives the: 
ministers a discretionary power. Those who have no 
license to preach are to use the order in the Book of 
Common Prayer ; but preachers are allowed by the 67th 
canon to act as they “‘ think most needful and convenient.” 
As, therefore, the usual license is now considered a preach- 
ing license, all the clergy are at liberty to exercise their 


his subsequent injunctions. In a sermon in 1627 he calls upon the people 
to pray after the text is named and the scheme stated. Wren’s Sermon at 
Whitehall before the King, 1627, 4to, p. 5. Archbishop Sharp was ac- 
customed to use an extempore prayer. Evelyn, ili. 
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own discretion. This canon also mentions the passing 
bell: “‘ When any is passing out of this life, a bell shall 
be tolled, and the minister shall not then slack to do his 
last duty.” It is questionable whether such a custom, 
though enjoined, would not now be stigmatised as popish. 
The canon adds, ‘‘ And after the party’s death there shall 
be rung no more but one short peal, and one other before 
the burial, and one other after the burial.” This custom 
is still observed in all our churches. 

Several of the succeeding canons relate to burials, bap- 
tisms, and the keeping of the registers. The chests ap- 
pointed by the canons still remain in most parishes, and 
are used for the parish books, the registers being now 
kept in a separate chest of iron, according to an act of 
parliament in the reign of George III. 

The 72d canon was evidently levelled against the 
prophesyings, which had been suppressed in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. “‘ Ministers not to appoint public or 
private fasts, or prophesyings, or to exercise, but by au- 
thority.” By the 75th canon, cards are prohibited to the 
clergy; so that those individuals who argue, that on scrip- 
tural grounds such amusements cannot be condemned, 
should bear in mind that their own Church forbids the 
practice. 

The next division of the canons is thus headed :— 
“* Things appertaining to churches.” The Bible, the Book 
of Common Prayer, and the Book of Homilies, are to be 
kept in all churches. A font of stone is to be set up in 
every church ‘‘in the ancient usual place.” The situation 
of the font is settled by this canon; for the usual place 
was near the entrance, at the west end of the church, as 
is evident from its position in our old churches, in many 
of which it still remains on the spot on which it was origi- 
nally erected. ‘Then the material is to be stone; yet in 
some churches small movable fonts of wood have been 
introduced. The situation of the communion-table is not 
fixed in the canons, but is left to the discretion of the 
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ordinary, as is the case in the rubric in the communion- 
service. The words are rather remarkable: “ At which 
time the same shall be placed in so good sort within the 
church or chancel, as thereby the minister may be more 
conveniently heard of the communicants in his prayer and 
administration, and the communicants also more conve- 
niently and in more number may communicate with the 
said minister.” It is also ordered that the ten command- 
ments should be placed on the east end of every church 
and chapel, and that other chosen sentences should be 
written in convenient places. A pulpit and a chest for 
alms are also to be provided in every church. 

It is not necessary to notice more than the last division 
of the canons, on the authority of synods, A national 
synod, consisting of the convocations of both provinces, is 
the only representative of the Anglican Church. To such 
an assembly it is competent to make alterations, and to 
no other. 

Appended to the canons is the royal ratification, or 
confirmation, according to the terms of the Act of Sub- 
mission. It is remarkable that in this ratification, the 
king orders the canons to be executed, not only in the 
province of Canterbury, where they were enacted, but in 
the province of York also, whose convocation had not given 
their sanction. This was a strong step on the part of his 
Majesty; but as the canons were generally approved, it 
was deemed desirable to assent to them in the province of 
York. Accordingly, as the convocation could not even 
treat of canons without the royal permission, his Majesty 
granted his license for that purpose, as he had already 
done in Canterbury in the case of the canons which were 
now published.® 


2 The Articles were also subscribed by convocation. “16th session, May 
18, 1604. The king’s letters, with the Articles 1562 to be by the convoca- 
tion approved and allowed. The said Articles read and subscribed by both 
houses, and this booke soe subscribed was kept by the Bishop of London. 
Pres.’’? Tanner Mss. 282. ‘‘ 27th session, July 9, 1604. King’s writt to 
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The Book of Common Prayer was revised and published 
in 1604, but it was not submitted to the convocation. 
James authorised the bishops, after the conference at 
Hampton Court, to make such alterations as were deemed 
desirable, and then the book was printed by the authority 
of the crown. The king addressed a letter to the eccle- 
siastical commissioners, in which he first recites what was 
enacted respecting the supremacy; after which he pro- 
ceeds, ‘“‘ Whereas also by act of parliament it is provided 
and enacted, that whenever we shall cause to take further 
order for or concerning any ornament, righte, or cere- 
mony in the book commonly called ‘the Book of Common 
Prayer, &c.,’ and our pleasure known therein, either to 
our commissioners, authorised under our great seal of Eng- 
land, for causes ecclesiastical, or to the metropolitane of 
this our realm of England, that then further order should 
be therein taken accordingly.” He then proceeds, “ We 
therefore, understanding that there were in the said booke 
certeyne thinges which might require some declaration and 
enlargement by way of explanation; and in that respect 
having required you our metropolitane, and you the bishops 
of London and Chichester, and some other of our com- 
missioners, &c., according to the intent and meaning of 
the said statute, and some other statutes alsoe, and by our 
supreme authority and prerogative royal, to take some care 
and payns therein, have received from you the said par- 
ticular thinges in the said booke declared, and enlarged 
by way of explanation, made by you our metropolitane, 
and the rest of our said commissioners, in manner and 
forme following.’””° 


We have here the authority by which the changes in 1604 


prorogue the convocation to the 8th of February, 1604. After this the 
Canons of 1603 were printed and published,’’ Ib. 

° Some debates occurred in convocation. ‘17th session, May 23, a de- 
bate about the cross in baptism. 24th session. June 13th, 1604. Com- 
plaint against a booke printed, called Limbo Mastia, rayling against the ec- 
clesiastical function.” Tanner Mss. 282. 
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were made in the Book of Common Prayer. It was at 
best a questionable authority, and the legitimate method 
would have been to have submitted the book to the con- 
vocation for revision. We are not now affected by the 
question, indeed, because the Book of Common Prayer 
in its present form was duly authorised by convocation 
in 1661; and I allude to the subject simply for the pur- 
pose of noticing: the progress of the Liturgy to its present 
state. After the above words in the royal letter, or de- 
claration, the various changes are distinctly specified. I 
shall not quote the exact words of the document, but 
merely point out what the changes were. 

In the absolution rubric, the words “or remission of 
sins” were added; in the gospel for the second Sunday 
after Easter, the words ‘‘ Christ said” to be printed in 
italics, or words different from the text; and the words 
“to his disciples” omitted. This alteration was made in 
consequence of the objection raised by the Puritans, who 
stated that the gospel read, Jesus said to his disciples, in- 
stead of Jesus said to the Pharisees. The bishops on that 
occasion remarked, that it was uncertain, as both the dis- 
ciples and Pharisees were present ; and the king, with his 
usual good sense, suggested that the word disciples should 
be omitted, and the question left undecided. The rubric 
before private baptism was altered; for whereas in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth and King Edward it was so 
framed that in cases of necessity any person present might 
administer the rite, the matter was now settled by the in- 
sertion of the words lawful minister.? Some words were 
added before the declaration of the use of confirmation; 
and the questions and answers on the sacraments were 
appended to the catechism. 

Some few changes were made too in the calendar. To 


August 26 this note was added: “The 13th of Daniel, 


P ‘¢ Other expressions in other parts of the service, which seemed before 
to admit of Jay baptism, were so turned as expressly to exclude it.’’ Gibson's 
Codex, 447, 
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touching the historie of Susanna, is to be read unto theis 
words ‘ And king Astiages,’ &c.” The same day, at even- 
ing prayers, the 30th chapter of Proverbs was substituted 
for the 14th of Daniel concerning Bel and the Dragon. 
On the first of October, instead of the fifth chapter of 
Tobit, a portion of the sixth of Exodus was appointed at 
morning prayer; and in the evening, the 20th of Joshua 
was substituted for the 6th of Tobit. On the 2d of Oc- 
tober, the 22d chapter of Joshua was to be read for the 
8th of Tobit; and on the 17th of November, the 46th 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus was to be read as far as the words 
‘* After this he told,” &c. 

Several prayers and collects were also added. After 
the prayer for the king, one for the queen and royal family 
was inserted, and also a petition in the Litany to the same 
effect. The particular thanksgivings were now added; and 
these were all the changes made in the book at this time. 

After the specification of the changes came the royal 
confirmation :—‘ Forasmuch as wee having maturely con- 
sidered of them, do hold them to be very agreeable to 
our own several directions, upon conference with you and 
others, and that they are in no part repugnant to the word 
of God, nor contrarie to anie thinge that is already con- 
tained in that book; nor to any of our laws or statutes 
made for allowance and confirmation of the same; wee, by 
virtue of the said statutes, and by our supreme authoritie, 
doe fully approve, allowe, and ratify all and every one of 
the said declarations and enlargements by way of explana- 
tion,’’4 


4 The proclamation declares that all was done according to law; and the 
80th canon seems to give the sanction of convocation to the book. It de- 
clares that the book was lately explained ‘in some few points by his majesty’s 
authority according to the laws and his highness’s prerogative.’ This was 
a sanction after the alterations were made. ‘‘ Wherefore our venerable con- 
vocation, considering how this booke hath beene allowed by such a world of 
witnesses, and published by the sovereigne authority of a most learned reli- 
gious prince, how can they do lesse than commend the use of this booke, and 
binde all that hereafter shall be admitted either to the ministry, .... by 
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His Majesty proceeds to authorise the printing of the 
book by Barker. The document was dated the 9th day 
of February. The proclamation authorising the book is 
dated March 5. As soon as the book of 1604 was put 
forth by authority, the Puritans, who had expected great 
things from James, began to raise many objections. These 
were exhibited in works secretly printed, without any 
name of place or printer, probably at their private press, 
which was moved from place to place for the purpose of 
concealment. A singular argument was used against 
kneeling in the communion, drawn from the rubric rela- 
tive to the minister’s reception of the elements. ‘‘ What 
conformitie is there prescribed in the Booke of Common 
Prayer, when in one and the same church, and in one 
and the same act of receiving, it permitteth the minister 
to receive standing, and prescribeth the people to receive 
kneeling? or what greater reverence is there required by 
the sheepe than is to be performed by the shepherd? The 
words of the book for the ministers standing, when he re- 
ceiveth the communion, seem unto us to be so perspicuous 
and without all manner of ambiguitie, as without an ab- 
surditie they cannot be construed to command a minister 
to kneele; for the manner how the minister of the place, 
or how other ministers, if any be present to help him, 
should receive is not prescribed at all, unless it be pre- 
scribed that he and they should receive standing.” But 
they proceed still further, and argue that even the people 
need not kneel, though they had previously complained of 
this very act. After quoting the rubric, they say, “‘ never- 


their several subscriptions, to approve the same?’’? Mason on the Authority 
of the Church, pp. 22, 23. It is clear, though James ordered the alterations 
without consulting the convocation, that they received synodical anthority 
by being sanctioned with the book in the imposing of subscription. ‘‘ He 
by his own authority ratified the same without any alterations, except in 
some few of the rubricks; and they also were so inconsiderable that scarce 
any in those days could take notice of them, and there are but few, I believe, 
in this age that know what they were.” Beveridge’s Defence of the Psalms, 
pp. 10, 11, 
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theless it followeth not here upon (the law being not in 
the negative, but in the affirmative) that the minister may 
not deliver the communion to the people standing or sit- 
ting, or that the people be expressly bound not to stand 
or to sit, but to kneele.” This line of argument is adopted 
in many of their publications during the reign of James.’ 
In short, the argument was commonly used at this period 
by those who disliked conformity, and were anxious to 
justify their conduct by the rubrics. It amounted to this, 
that no posture was prescribed. The question is very 
curious, and illustrates the principles of interpretation 
adopted by the Puritans to serve their own cause. Thus, 
in another remarkable book of the period, we have this 
question,—‘‘ Whether the people bee directed in these 
words to kneele, seeing it is not to be supposed that the 
state doeth intend (directlie) to command the people to re- 
ceive otherwise than the priest. But the priest is expressly 
directed in the next rubrike before to stand, and not 
directed to kneele now; whereas in rubrikes after the 
general confession in the beginning of the communion, he 
is directed to stand and after to kneel; and in Q. E. he is 
expressly commanded to kneel at this very time.” The 
argument is based on the omission in Elizabeth’s book, and 
that of 1604, of the interpolated rubric respecting kneeling 
in Edward’s second book. The line of argument shews that 
they were anxious to retain their churches by evading the 
law. Thus it was argued that the Act of the 13th of Eliz- 
abeth did not tie the people to any posture in the recep- 
tion of the elements. ‘‘ So that the meaning of this word 
‘kneeling’ (supposing it were immediately joined with the 
word ‘ people’) may be this, Zo the people, though he find 


8 Certaine Demands with their grounds drawne out of Holy Writ and pro- 
pounded in foro conscientie by some religious gentlemen unto the Reverend 
Fathers, Richard Archbishop of Canterbury, Richard Bishop of London, 
William Bishop of Lincolne, Garvase Bishop of Worcester, William Bishop 
of Exeter, and Thomas Bishop of Peterborough : whereunto the said gentle- 
men require that it please their lordships to make a true, plaine, direct, 
honest, and resolute answere. 4to, 1605, p. 45. 
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them kneeling. For by the rubrique next before the 
general confession in the beginning of the communion, 
all were set upon their knees. After that, and before the 
act of receiving, the minister is twise directed to stand. 
But so are not the people. Therefore this rubrique may 
be deemed to suppose, but not directly and plainlie to com- 
maund the people now to kneele.” Because in King Ed- 
ward’s first book the minister is commanded to kneel at the 
prayer immediately before receiving the elements, while in 
subsequent books he is commanded to stand at the prayer 
of consecration, the Puritans argue: “so that it may be 
a queere, whether the minister who doth not stand in the 
act of receiving may not be indicted; and consequently it 
may be another quere, whether he may not be also law- 
fully troubled for not ministering the communion to such 
as do not kneele.” In Edward’s first book kneeling is not 
mentioned in the rubric before the administration of the 
elements; but it is inserted in the second; yet the Puri- 
tans argue, that the posture is left indifferent, and that the 
rubric in the latter at the close of the service only meant 
that persons might receive kneeling, if they pleased. ‘‘ For 
the words bee not communicants should receive kneeling, 
but communicants kneeling may receive.”* 


s A Survey of the Booke of Common Prayer, by way of 197 Queries 
grounded upon 58 places, &c., 12 mo., anno Domini 16109 pp. 70, (flan YiUA 
171. This book, like the preceding, was privately printed. In the same 
volume they say, that ‘“‘ Archbishop Parker (who knew well the intendment 
of the booke now in use, whereof he was a principal peruser) ministered the 
communion at Canterbury to the people standing; and her Majesty’s com- 
missioners in causes ecclesiastical did, above 58 years ago, establish in Coven- 
try standing in the acte of receiving the elements.” ‘‘ All this being true» 
who can believe that people are directly and plainlie commanded by the Booke 
of Common Prayer to kneele in the acte of receiving?” Ib. 198. From this 
book we gather, that it was a general practice in the reign of Elizabeth not 
to pronounce the words of distribution to each person when the communi- 
cants were numerous. ‘‘ If the minister omit this prayer (as usually he doth 
when communicants be many) and not pronounce it for every communicant, 
then the communicant for whom it is not particularly pronounced is not 
bound to kneele.’”’ Ib..199, 200. This is a strange argument, since it im- 
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But the Puritans in the very same books pursued an- 
other course, which appears utterly inconsistent with their 
arguments about the rubrics in the communion-service. 
They denied the authority of the book. 

By the Act of Elizabeth, as was noticed in a previous 
chapter, it was ordered that the Book of Common Prayer 
should be provided by the parish; and it was stated that it 
was the same as King Edward’s, save in a few particulars, 
which were specified. When the book of 1604 was pub- 
lished, the Puritans objected, “it is provided and enacted 
that the book shall at the costs of the parishioners be at- 
tayned and gotten. From whence it seemeth to follow 
(the minister not being commanded to attayn and get the 
said booke), if the parishioners have not hitherto attayned 
and gotten the said booke, that the minister is not bound 
to use the said service.” Then they proceed to argue, that 
the book had not been procured, because it was not the 


plies, even on their own principle, that persons were bound to kneel when 
the words were pronounced to each individual, They pretend that in most 
parishes, ‘‘ where a constant faithful ministry hath continued, kneeling hath 
been indifferently used, and (till by the late canons that liberty was abridged) 
because all or most professors as they profited in the knowledge of the 
Gospel, so they grew into dislike of kneeling.” Ib. 201. They add: ‘ As for 
these few cathedral churches, it may be said, that that popish trash is fit for 
such high places. And it may be concluded, that if wafers and altars are law- 
ful in them, because they are not forbidden, then a gesture sacramentally fit 
for a sacramental eating is no lesse lawful in parish churches, because it is not 
forbidden.’’ Thus it is asserted that wafers were used and altars erected in 
some few cathedral churches. ‘‘ Will the objector account either those fewe 
cathedral churches schismaticall, who administer the communion with wafers. 
and at altars, otherwise than doe many cathedral, and all parish churches ?’’ 
Ib. 202, 203, They had previously argued that wafers were not prohibited, 
because the rubric said, ‘ it shall suffice that the bread be such as is usually 
eaten.” Ib. 177. It is stated in this work that wafers were used at that time 
in Westminster Abbey. Ib. 81. The inconsistency of the Puritans in deny- 
ing at one time what they asserted at another is proved: by their works, In 
the admonition to the parliament in the year 1571 or 1572, kneeling at the 
communion is said to be commanded by the rubric; and the position is 
maintained by Cartwright in the whole of his controversy with Whitgift ; yet 
in later times the Puritans pretended that the practice was left indifferent. 
Whitgift’s Answere to the Admonition, pp. 179, 180. 
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same as Elizabeth’s. ‘‘ That the parishioners have not 
hitherto attayned and gotten the said book seemeth to be 
manifest upon these considerations. The booke which the 
minister is bound to use should differ from the Booke of 
Common Prayer authorised by act of parliament 5 and 
6 Edward VI. but in four points.” The particulars are 
then mentioned, as we have already given them. They 
proceed : ‘‘ But in the booke attayned and gotten there be 
moe alterations than are specified in the statute.” The 
alterations are then given.‘ The same argument is adopted 


* Certaine Considerations drawne from the Canons of the last Synod and 
other the king’s ecclesiastical and statute law, ad informandum animum Domini 
Episcopi Wigornensis, seu alterius cujusque judicis ecclesiastici ne temere et in- 
consulto prosiliant ad deprivationem ministrorum ecclesie ; for non-subscription, 
for the not exact use of the order and forme of the Booke of Common Prayer, 
heretofore provided by the parishioners of any such parish church within the 
diocese of Worcester, or for the not precise practice of the rites, ceremonies, 
and ornaments of the church. 4to, 1605, p. 7. This and the ‘‘ Certaine 
Demands” were printed by the same press, as is evident from the type and 
the borders of the titles. In Elizabeth's reign the Puritans had a movable 
press ; and doubtless they proceeded in a similar way in the reign of James. 
We find the same line adopted in other works. ‘‘ Sure we are that the booke 
allowed by the statute ought to differ from the booke authorised in the 5 
and 6 years of Edward VI. but in four pointes. If they shall be able to 
prove that the book now pressed is none other than that, then let them say 
they have some colour of law for their purpose; but if it be manifest that 
the new booke differs from that in many more points, then let Mai. H. for 
shame cease to beguile the reader by referring him to a statute, when as in- 
deed that statute is so far from injoining the booke now in use, that it maketh 
us liable to an indictment and imprisonment if so be we shall use the same.” 
The Removal of Certaine Imputations laid upon the Ministers of Devon and 
Cornwall, 4to, 1606, p. 42. This also was privately printed, consequently 
no name either of the place or the printer occurs. The pressing of confor- 
mity after James’s accession was complained of in a large number of ano- 
nymous and privately-printed books. In 1604 the archbishop addressed a 
letter to the bishops to press subscription according to the canon. The vari- 
ous works to which we have referred shew that great irregularity had pre- 
vailed for years. ‘‘ The ceremonies,’’ say the Puritans, ‘‘ have growne to 
such disuse in very many churches (in some 20 yeares, in some 30, in some 
more), that it would be a very strange thing, and therefore very scandalous, 
to bring them into use again.’”’ A Short Dialogue, proving that the Cere- 
monies, &c. are defended by none other arguments than such as the Papists 
have used, &c, ito, printed 1605, p. 55. This writer also denies that the 
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‘in various works. They contend, that the minister is not 
bound to get the book, and that the book actually pro- 
cured is not the book intended by the Act of Uniformity, 
and that consequently the ministers were not bound to use it. 

The authority of the canons also, by which the book 
was sanctioned, was denied by the Puritans on the ground 
that they were not unanimously carried in convocation. 
“Many of the convocation never gave consent to these 
canons. Yea, some of the bishops never gave consent unto 
those canons. Yea, one of the bishops hath affirmed in 
open place that he and two or three more made the canons. 
It is great pity it were not throughly inquired how the mat- 
ters were carried in the late convocation, there being some 
of the bishops themselves who speak very broadly of the 
matter.”" Soin another work: ‘The now Archbishop of 
Canterbury, being then Bishop of London and president 
of the convocation, had (if not the onely, as many saye 
yet) the chiefest hand and a negative voice in casting those 
canons.”¥ 


book of 1604, or even that of Elizabeth, was the lawful book. ‘*Though the 
Book of Common Prayer used in the late queen’s time require them, yet 
neither is that the booke which is by law established, differing in many things 
from King Edward’s booke (where it should differ but in three only), as is 
elsewhere proved.”’ Ib. 56. It was alleged that no book except Edward’s 
could be lawfully used. Survey, &c. 162. 

« A short Dialogue, &c. pp. 56, 57. 

v London Petition, at the end of the Survey of the Book of Common 
Prayer. In the same book the archbishop is called ‘ the chief (if not only) 
founder of the canons.’’ Some of the reasons against subscription were ex- | 
traordinary. Thus, ‘‘ because we have no warrant in the word to say, that 
children being baptised are undoubtedly saved, as is avouched in the rubrike. 
This is too much presumption for any man so peremptorily to affirme, for 
this is to enter into God’s secrets.” Removal of certain Imputations, &c. 
Confirmation was objected to on the ground that it had “ ascribed to it what 
is proper to the sacraments,’’ Ib. This is frequently repeated in the works 
of the period. ‘The booke giveth to confirmation whatsoever belongs to the 
nature and essence of a sacrament.” An Abridgement of that booke, which 
the ministers of Lincoln Diocess delivered to his Majesty on the first of De- 
cember last. 4to, printed 1605, p.76. This work also was privately printed 
at the Puritan press. It was said that the answer in the catechism respecting 
the number of the sacraments implied that ‘‘there be mo than two.” “It is 
dangerously implyed, that there are more than two sacraments.’’ London 
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They complained also of the Report of the Hampton 
Court Conference, alleging that the king’s speeches were 
not recorded. ‘Sith the king’s own speeches be grossly 
abused by the author, it is much more likely that speeches 
of other men are abused. Besides, none but prelats and 
such as were partial being present at the first day’s con- 
ference, there can be no credit at all given to the report 
thereof; for it is more than apparent that they have frau- 
dulently cut off and concealed all the speeches (which were 
many) that his majesty uttered against the corruptions of 
our Church and practice of the prelats.” They then adopt 
a new course, asserting that the conference was not de- 
sired, but “‘ underhand plotted and procured by the prelats 
themselves.” It is alleged that the ministers who spoke 
were not of the opinions of the party, and that they were 
unauthorised. The ministers are charged with refusing 
to tell the king that some of their brethren were more 


Petition in Survey, &c., 120. ‘‘ We exclude confirmation and matrimony. 
But in the Book of Common Prayer we destroy ye same againe, when we 
give such symbolical signification to the cross in baptisme, and affirme that 
matrimonie signifieth the mystical union,” Sc. Plea of the Innocent, 199. 
Another objection is so strange, that it proves that they were resolved to 
complain. In the book of 1604, the genealogy in Matthew i. and Luke iii. 
was ordered to be omitted in reading the lessons. To this the Puritans object, 
alleging that the genealogies were useful to demonstrate Christ to be the pro- 
mised seed. Abridgement, &c. p. 3. Hutton’s Answere to the Reasons, &c., 
4to, Oxford, 1605, pp. 19, 23, 28. In the rubric in the communion-office, 
the confession was ordered to be made ‘‘ either by one of them, or else by one 
of the ministers, or by the priest himselfe.’’ To this they object, “ that one 
of the people is allowed to make the confession in the name of the whole.” 
Abridgement, &c. p. 75. ‘‘ Because it permits some of the communicants to 
make the publike confession of sins, which only belongs to the minister as his 
special office.’? London Petition in the Survey. In this objection even the 
moderate Puritans concurred. ‘‘ The first we are taught by the Articles to be 
contrarie to God’s word; because they say no man may minister in the church 
except he be called.’’ Plea of the Innocent, p. 46. They ask whether it was 
lawful “for men to sanctify weekly, quarterly, or yearly fasting dayes; seeing 
it is noted as a part of a Pharisee to fast twise a weeke.’’ Survey, &c. p. 81. 
Yet these men afterwards, during the war with their sovereign, had their 
monthly fasts, when the most unchristian sentiments were uttered from their 
pulpits. 
Q 
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opposed than themselves. Nor do they conceal their 
wishes for the Book of Discipline. To the charge that 
they were fond of change, and that they would not rest 
satisfied even with their own discipline, they reply: ‘‘ The 
practice of all other reformed Churches injoying the dis- 
cipline confuteth this slanderous objection.” But the 
most remarkable thing, perhaps, in the book from which 
we are quoting is the assertion of judgments on such of 
their own party as yielded in the matter of conformity. 
** Some languishing and pining away till they have died, 
and that within few days after their yielding; some posses- 
sed (as it were) with a continual fury, incessantly vexing 
and tormenting them, and thrusting them into continual 
storming and raging in the pulpit against those that doe 
not as they doe, all of them falling to the maintenance 
of most gross and popish errors.”* Even Whitgift’s attack 
was a judgment from God, according to these men. They 
allege that he was so distressed at James’s condemnation 
of the collect for the first Sunday in Lent, “ saying it 
should be reformed, that he presently fell into his palsey, 
was carried from the court, and died shortly after.”¥ 

It is remarkable that some of the Puritans, after the 
publication of the canons of 1604, called upon James either 
to reform the English Book or to establish the Scottish 
Liturgy: “either to follow the example of King Ed- 
ward, who, in the fifth yeare of his reign, reformed the 
Booke of Common Prayer, which was established by the 
authority of parliament in the second yeare of his own 
reign, or to establish the Liturgie which is in Scotland.” 
They prefer the latter course: ‘‘ This latter is rather to 
be desired.” Alluding to the alleged corruptions in the 
Book of Common Prayer,-they add: “ but it is not known 
that ever any professor of the Gospell excepted any such 


x A Christian and Modest Offer of a most indifferent Conference, &c. 
about the main and principal Controversies betwixt the Prelats and the late 


silenced and deprived Ministers. Imprinted 1606, 4to, pp. 28, 29,35. Ib.19. 
y Survey, &c. 160. 
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thing against that Liturgie.” They very modestly say: 
“* By reason of this book, the English Churches differ 
from all other reformed Churches; whereas if that Li- 
turgy were established as well in England as in Scotland, 
there would be a sweet harmony, as with other reformed 
Churches, so amongst ourselves. Besides, may it not seem 
a monstrous deformitie, that in one island, under one king, 
there should be two so different Church policies and litur- 
gies, one derived from and conformable unto the syna- 
gogue of Rome, the other derived only from the pure 
fountains of holy Scripture?” It is evident that nothing 
could be done with such men; and that the bishops could 
not avoid pressing conformity even on the principles of 
the Puritans. Yet, after all, their misgivings are mani- 
fest; for they say: ‘‘ But D. Covel, in his published 
Epistle to the Earle of Northampton, reporteth that your 
majesty purposeth to conforme the Churches of Scotland 
to those in England. But he is thought notably to abuse 
your majestie. For it is not generally known that your 
majestie hath, by subscription, sworne to maintaine the 
discipline and liturgie in Scotland.”2 Thus these men 


z Survey of the Book, &c. pp. 19, 20, 22. In one of their queries they 
ask, ‘‘ whether it be not as lawfull for his majestie, by authoritie only of his 
proclamation, to bring into the Church the Liturgie of Scotland.”’ Ib. 123. 
It appears to have been the custom at this time, when the Puritans were 
examined for non-compliance with the ceremonies, to call in the aid of learned 
divines. Thus we are told by Tooker, chaplain to James I. in 1604, ‘“ I was 
lately called before a right honourable presense of lords and other of his ma- 
jestie’s councell by commaundment, to satisfie the scrupulous consciences of 
certaine discontented persons, who proposed many things against the autho- 
ritie and government of bishops, but, in fine, would neither oppose nor answer 
in the doubts which themselves proposed.’’ Tooker’s Fabrique of the Church, 
12mo, 1604, p. 98. The first edition of the Book of Common Prayer in the 
reign of James I., A.D. 1604: is now exceedingly rare. Very few copies exist 
in our public libraries. It was republished in the same size in 1605. This 
also is a rare edition. I became possessed of the former after inquiries con- 
tinued for many years, and the existence of the latter edition appears not to 
have been generally known. I have also a copy of this edition. Occasionally 
in this work I mention books in my own possession, because it is desirable 
that the places in which rare volumes exist should be known. 
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were presumptuous enough not only to reject the Book of 
Common Prayer, but to ask for the imposition of their 
own upon persons opposed to its reception far more nu- 
merous than themselves, and so dishonest as to assert that 
no professor of the Gospel objected to the Scottish book ; 
thus denying that almost all the English clergy, whose ob- 
jections were insuperable, were true professors of Christ’s 
Gospel. This was the very feeling that at length issued 
in the ruin of the Church and the monarchy, and the pro- 
duction of innumerable evils to the country. We cannot 
wonder that such unreasonable demands were rejected, or 
that the men who could make them were subjected to in- 
convenience for their nonconformity. 

It is necessary, in order to a due apprehension of the 
difficulties of the bishops in dealing with the Puritans, 
and also of the inconsistent proceedings of the latter, to 
study the works to which we have now referred, as well as 
others of a similar character. They are the materials for 
the history of the period; nor can any one sit down to 
their perusal, if he is only anxious for the discovery of the 
truth, without being convinced that the bishops acted on 
principles far more lenient than those which were advo- 
cated by the Puritans. 

The parliament, as is well known, was summoned to 
meet on the 5th of November, 1605. In consequence, 
however, of the discovery of the Gunpowder Treason, it 
did not assemble until the 9th. The convocation of Can- 
terbury met on the 6th of November, when Overall was 
chosen prolocutor of the lower house. A book was laid 
before the convocation by the archbishop concerning the 
state of the Church, and both houses were desired to take 
it into consideration.® 


* Wake’s State of the Church, 507; Wilkins, iv. 412. ‘Jan. 24, 1605. 
The archbishop delivers a booke drawn up concerning the state of the Church. 
Desires both houses to take copies, and consult about it.’’? Tanner Mss, 282. 
“Sth session: The archbishop brings in the king’s license to make canons. 
11th session: The archbishop declares he cannot that day be present, and 
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In the province of York also the convocation assem- 
bled on the 6th of November. Their business was inter- 
rupted by the death of the archbishop; but the king, by 
a new writ, dated January 22d, addressed to the guardian 
of the spiritualities, commanded them to proceed. In the 
vacancy of the see, the Bishop of Bristol, as Dean of York, 
acted as president.» They addressed his majesty for a 
royal commission to treat, conclude, and do such things in 
convocation as should be for the general good of the pro- 
vince. This request was made in consequence of the 
canons already published, and, by the king’s confirmation, 
ordered to be executed in the province of York. The 
canons were not disliked by the bishops and clergy in this 
province, but they were anxious to maintain their own 
privileges; for, as they had not concurred in enacting the 
canons, it was not reasonable to expect them to submit 
until they had actually sanctioned them in their own con- 
vocation. The convocation of Canterbury could not bind 
the province of York. They wished, by passing the canons 
in due form, to submit to his majesty, and at the same 
time to vindicate their own privileges.° 

The license was therefore granted, according to their 
request. It was in the usual form; and after it had been 
communicated to the convocation, the canons of the pre- 
ceding year, agreed upon in the province of Canterbury, 
were read, agreed to, and adopted as their own. The 
decree commences thus: 

“‘ Whereas we, the president and clergy of the convo- 
cation of the province of York, authorised by his majesty’s 


therefore by word of mouth substitutes the Bishops of St. David’s, Bangor, 
Liandaffe, Hereford, St. Asaph, commissioners to continue and adjourne. 
llth session: 21st Feb. 1605. Lower house called up. One Cartwright 
appeared, who, having killed a clergyman and obtayned the king’s pardon, 
begged pardon and absolution of the bishops. But not having the king’s 
pardon then, he was dismissed to a further consideration of his petition.” 
Tanner Mss. 282. 

b Wake’s State, 507. 

© Wake’s State, 507 ; Wilkins, iv. 426-428. 
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commission, have diligently viewed and deliberately ex- 
amined the constitutions and canons ecclesiastical, treated, 
concluded, and agreed upon by the reverend Father in 
God, Richard, by God’s providence late Bishop of Lon- 
don, president of the convocation for the province of Can- 
terbury, and the rest of the bishops and clergy in the same 
province, by his majesty’s license, in their synod, begun at 
London a.p. 1603.” | 

It then states that they found that the canons were fit 
and requisite for the province of York, and that they 
should be of force, and also be reckoned among their own 
constitutions and canons. They were accordingly sub- 
scribed by all the members; and thus these canons were 
duly authorised by both convocations.4 

Much has been said of these canons; some persons even 
asserting that they have no authority at all; while others 
have denied that they were canons of the Church. Lord. 
Coke said long since that a convocation could only make 
canons to bind the clergy; but in ecclesiastical matters, 
some of them even now concern the laity; or how comes 
it to pass that they are often enforced in our ecclesiastical 
courts? In the time of Charles II. it was ruled in the 
King’s Bench that the canons of 1604 were of force, on the 
ground of the statute of the 25th of Henry VIII., provided 
they did not impugn the common law or the royal pre- 
rogative. The old canon law was part of the law of the 
land; and by the 25th of Henry VIII. all canons were 
continued, except such as were prejudicial to the preroga- 
tive or the laws of the realm. When, therefore, a canon 
is within the meaning of the act of the 25th Henry VIIL., 
it is stilla part of the common law. So when the convo- 
cation make canons within the meaning of that statute, 
canons which properly belong to their cognisance, and 
they are confirmed by the crown, they are binding as 
ecclesiastical laws. There is of course a difference be- 
tween the canons and the rubrics and articles, since the 


4 Wake’s State, 508 ; and app. 237, 239. 
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two latter, having been sanctioned by act of parliament, 
are a part of the statute law of the land. Thus, for in- 
stance, in proving wills, and in other similar matters, the 
canon law is still followed as the common law on the sub- 
ject. All the canons, therefore, of 1604, which have their 
foundation in the laws of the land, though not expressly 
confirmed by any particular act of parliament, are binding 
on all the queen’s subjects as well as the clergy, while 
others bind ecclesiastics only. The canon law is still in 
use in our ecclesiastical courts, and obligatory under the 
restrictions specified in the Act of Submission.° It may 
be observed, that some of the canons are virtually con- 
firmed by the Act of Uniformity. The rubrics in the 
Book of Common Prayer have parliamentary as well as 
convocational authority. One of the rubrics in the com- 
munion service directs that the ordinary is to proceed in 
certain cases according to the canon; and the 35th is speci- 
fied in a rubric in the baptismal service as containing the 
Church’s explanation of the use of the sign of the cross. 
It is therefore folly to pretend that the canons of 1604 
have no authority, or that they are not canons of the 
Church. 

Great ignorance has been evinced on this subject, even 
by persons calling themselves members of the Church of 
England, who are constantly asserting that the canons of 
1604 are of no force. Lord Hardwicke stated that they 
did not bind the laity proprio vigore. His authority has 
often been appealed to by those who wish to disparage the 
canons; but they only partially quote his words, and thus 
propagate a false view of the subject. His words are these: 
—<‘‘ We are all of opinion that the canons of 1603, not 
having been confirmed by parliament, do not proprio vigore 
bind the laity: I say proprio vigore, by their own force and 


e Gibson, 945-947, 954-956 ; Johnson, i. pref. xxvii; Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
introduction; Leslie’s Case of the Regale, 76 ; Barlow’s Remains, 53; Burn’s 
Ecclesiastical Law, preface. 
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authority; for there are many provisions contained in these 
canons which are declaratory of the ancient usage and law 
of the Church of England, received and allowed here, which 
in that respect, and by virtue of such ancient allowance, 
will bind the laity.” So that, according to Lord Hard- 
wicke, there are some canons by which the laity are bound. 
Burn, alluding to Lord Hardwicke’s decision, remarks, “It 
is to be inquired how much of those canons is agreeable to 
the ancient canon law, and how much is added of new by 
the convocation of 1603; for in the former case the same 
will be obligatory both upon the clergy and laity, and in 
the latter case upon the clergy only.” Yet Burn observes, 
that in the case of proctors and churchwardens, who are 
laymen, the temporal courts proceed upon a supposition 
that these canons are in force.f It is probable that the 
parties who object to the canons of 1604 would object still 
more to the old canon law, part of which is still in force as 
a portion of the law of the land. 

The convocation of Canterbury proceeded with the 
book already mentioned. This was Overall’s Convocation- 
Book,’ which was drawn up in consequence of the Gun- 
powder Treason, and the principles then advocated by 
many Romanists respecting kings; nor can there be any 
doubt that it was intended to be regarded as an exposition 
of the sense of the Anglican Church on the subjects of 
which it treats. It consists of three parts, though Wake 
supposes that the portion given in by the archbishop was 
only the first part of the printed book. Still the matter 
is very uncertain; nor is there any positive evidence that 
the whole book was not submitted to the convocation by 
the archbishop. After the book had been presented, the 
king’s license to treat of canons was granted; and the do- 
cument was subsequently sanctioned. These particulars 


f Burn’s Preface. 

& Bishop Overall’s Convocation-Book, 1606, concerning the Government 
of God’s Catholic Church, and the Kingdoms of the whole World. London, 
1690. h Wake’s State, 618. 
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are stated in the advertisement prefixed to the volume in 
1690: 

“‘ The three following books are published from a copy 
carefully and faithfully transcribed from the original ms., 
which was Bishop Overall’s, and drawn up by hin, after 
whose decease it came into the possession of Dr. John 
Cosin, some time his secretary, who bequeathed it to the 
public library by him founded at Duresm. The first of 
these three books was also heedfully compared, and in 
some casual defects supplied from another ms., which, 
from the attestation of Archbishop Bancroft at the end 
thereof, seems to have been the original, that then passed 
the upper house of convocation; and after his decease it 
came to his successors, the archbishops of Canterbury, and 
among them to Archbishop Laud, as appears under his 
own handwriting in the last page of it. In the first and 
second of these books there were several amendments 
made by the upper house: all placed at the end of 
Bishop Overall’s ms., and according to such amendments, 
inserted in their proper places, is the following book 
printed.”? 

At the end of the first book are the following words: 
*‘ The said thirty-six chapters, with the constitutions made 
upon them, have passed, with one consent, both the con- 
yocation houses, and so are approved. 

“R. Cant.” 

The consent of the province of York also follows. 
“The said thirty-six chapters, with the constitutions made 
upon them, have been diligently read and deliberately 
examined; and hereupon have likewise passed, with one 
consent, in the convocation-house of the province of York. 

“Jo. BristoL, Preses Convocat. Eborac.” 


i Overall’s Convocation-Book. King James objected to some of the 
principles in the book, consequently it was never sanctioned. His objections 
were stated in a letter to Abbot. Welwood supposes that the convocation 
was called to relieve James of his doubts relative to the Dutch and their al- 
legiance to Spain. He disapproved of their conduct in troubling themselves 
about such matters. Welwood, 31-34; Wilkins, iv. 405. 
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The first book, therefore, was sanctioned by the upper 
and lower houses in the province of Canterbury, and also 
by the convocation of York. In short, it received the full 
sanction of the Anglican Church. 

At the close of the other books is the following: ‘Hee 
omnia superscripta ter lecta sunt in domo inferiori convoca- 
tionis in frequents synodo cleri, et unanimi consensu com- 
probata, 

“ Ita testor, JOHANNES OVERALL, prolocutor.” 


Though sanctioned by the Church, the book possesses 
no authority, inasmuch as it was not confirmed by his ma- 
jesty, who, disliking some of the sentiments, requested that 
it might not be presented to him for confirmation. Its 
views, however, may still be regarded as those of the An- 
glican Church, since they were solemnly confirmed in con- 
vocation, and have never been repealed.i 

There are some very important statements in this 
volume. The three creeds are affirmed as containing a 
summary of Christian truth; while the creed of Pope Pius 
IV. is repudiated. Thus in the second book the following 
pointed passage occurs: “ In which creeds, containing the 
Catholic faith, in those days, or in any of the rest, we have 
thought it good here to remember, that there is not any 
one article to warrant or prove those new articles, which 
were coined long after the making of any of the said creeds, 
by the bishops of Rome, and are added to the Nicene Creed 
by Pius IV., in the professing of the Roman faith.”* The 
eleventh chapter of the second book has this title: “ That 
there is no more necessity of one visible head of the Ca- 
tholic Church than of one visible monarch over all the 
world.”! The following passages are important: “It is 


J It was read in convocation, and intended to be published against “ A 
Conference about the next Succession to the Crown,’ by Parsons, under the 
name of Doleman. Winwood, i. 51 ; Burnet, an. 1698. The book, as will 
be shewn in a subsequent chapter, was published by Sancroft. 

* Overall’s Convocation-Book, p. 101. 

Tbid. 247. 
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certain and manifest, that as the Catholic Church is re- 
sembled in the Scriptures to an host well ordered, to a 
human body, to a kingdom, to a flock of sheep, to an 
house, and to a ship; so Christ only is intended there- 
by to be her only general, her only head, her only king, 
her only shepherd, her only householder, her only pilot. 
Neither can any other thing be enforced from the words 
mentioned of one faith and one baptism, but that as we 
are only justified through a lively faith in Christ, so there 
is but one baptism ordained, whereby we have our first 
entrance into his spiritual kingdom, and are made parti- 
cular members of his Catholic Church.”™ The last book 
comprehends a sketch of the papal usurpations until the 
power of the pope was fully established. In short, the 
whole volume is full of interest, and especially at the pre- 
sent time, when the faith of some of the members of our 
Anglican Church is perverted by Romish sophistry. 

At this period all the sound divines of the English 
Church met their Romish opponents on the ground as- 
sumed in the canon cited from the convocation of 1606. 
Jewell’s challenge is well known. He offered to conform 
to the Church of Rome if it could be proved that her pecu- 
liar doctrines were held during the first six centuries. On 
this ground did all the great men of the time of Elizabeth 
and James I. take their stand. ‘‘ When the fathers do all 
agree, we do not dislike them; and for the first fower 
generall councels, we allow and approve them.’”" But the 
peculiarities of popery were rejected, because they were 
unsupported by Scripture and antiquity. ‘Which as they 
are not found in the Scriptures, so are they repugnant as 
well to the fathers as to all the aforesaid general coun- 
cels.”° It was a common challenge in these times, to offer 
to conform to the Romish Church, if her advocates could 
prove that her peculiar doctrines were held by the Church 


m Qverall’s Convocation-Book, p. 253. 
» Bancroft’s Sermon, 1588, p. 36 ° Ibid. 
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during the first five centuries. Illustrations of this position 
are numerous in the writings of the period. One may be 
given as an example, taken from the works of a man who 
was even suspected by the Puritans of a leaning towards 
Rome, and who certainly on some points entertained 
extreme opinions. But the instance will shew how well 
qualified the men of that day were to meet their Romish 
adversaries. ‘‘If any Papist living can prove that the pre- 
sent Roman Church is eyther the Catholique Church, or a 
sound member of the Catholique Church—that the present 
Church of England is not a true member of the Catholique 
Church—or that all those points, or that any one of those 
points, which the Church of Rome maintaineth against 
the Church of England, were or was the perpetual doc- 
trine of the Catholique Church, the concluded doctrine of 
the representative Church in any general council, or the 
dogmatical resolution approved of any one father for 500 
yeares after Christ,—I will subscribe. Bring me any one 
place of Scripture, any practice resolved of the Catholicks, 
any decision of the Church representative, any determi- 
nation of the Church collective in a particular approved 
synod,—any saying of any one father of credit dogmatically 
resolved for 500 yeares and better after Christ against any 
thing established in the Church of England, that is, in the 
Communion Booke, the Booke of Articles, the Booke of 
Consecrating Bishops and Ordering of Priests and Deacons, 
—and I will subscribe.’’P 

Overall’s book was the great business of the convoca- 


P Montagu’s Gag for the New Gospell, &c. London, 1624; preface, and 
page 828. This same course is taken by Bishop Morton in his most valuable 
work, ‘‘ A Catholike Appeale,” folio, 1609, and in many other productions 
of the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. Archbishop Laud argues 
on the same principle in his ‘‘ Conference with Fisher ;’’ and the divines of 
the English Church who resisted the inroads of popery in the reign of 
Charles II., and especially at the period just before the Revolution, when the 
sovereign was a member of the Church of Rome, asserted and proved by 
overwhelming arguments the novelty of the peculiar doctrines of popery, and 
the scriptural character and antiquity of those of the Church of England. 
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tion during the year 1606. Other matters, indeed, were 
discussed, but nothing else was formally concluded.4 The 
convocation was continued by various prorogations until 
February 1609.7 At this time it was assembled; and 
Crashaw, a clergyman, was convened before the upper 
house for the publication of an erroneous book. He was 
dismissed upon his retractation.* In the province of York 
the grant of the usual subsidy was the only business trans- 
acted during several years.t 

We pass on to the year 1614, when the convocation 
assembled in both provinces on the 6th of April. In Can- 
terbury a charge of blasphemy was preferred against an 
individual, who, however, was discharged on his recanta- 
tion. In York nothing was transacted. The convocation 
and parliament were dissolved the same year." 

The next meeting of convocation was in the year 1620. 
In the upper house, in the province of Canterbury, a 
schedule of persons who had neglected the canons of 1604 
was presented ; and this was almost the only business. In 
York nothing, except the subsidy, appears to have been 


4 The archbishop declared the “‘king’s pleasure for singing and organ 
service in cathedrals. 14th session, Feb. 27, 1606. The archbishop pro- 
duces a booke written in folio (of what subject not mentioned). Causes his 
secretary to read some leaves. Adjourned.’’? Tanner Mss. 282. 

r Wake’s State of Church, 510; Authority of Christian Princes, 142 ; 
Wilkins, iv. 437. York met in 1606, and was continued to 1607, again to 
1608. Wilkins, iv. 429, 433, 437. 

8 The book was ‘‘ News from Italy of a second Moses, by William Cra- 
shaw, B.D.” Wilkins, iv. 489, 440. Morton, subsequently Bishop of 
Durham, preached the sermon at the opening of this convocation. He was 
designed for prolocutor, ‘‘ but that in modesty he declined It.) Pikes ot 
Bishop Morton by Barwick, 4to, 1660, p. 73. 

t Wake’s State, 510; Wilkins, iv. 444. 

u Wake’s State, 510; Wilkins, iv. 445. Morton was prolocutor of the 
convocation of Canterbury this year. A most important rule was adopted at 
this time relative to the election of proctors. None were eligible who did 
not reside on their cures; neither could the clergy vote for representatives 
unless they were weekly exercising their ministry. Wilkins, iv. 438. 
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attempted. This convocation was dissolved in February 
1621.” 
King James summoned his last parliament to meet in 
February 1623, at which time the convocation was also as- 
sembled. A curious complaint was made by the College 
of Physicians to the upper house of Canterbury respect- 
ing some of the clergy, who appear to have exercised the 
practice of physic. The archbishop replied, that they 
should be inhibited, except in their own parishes and for 
purposes of charity.¥ A subsidy was granted in both pro- 


Y Wilkins, iv. 461. 

w At this time the Dean of Chester was involved in a suit at law, and the 
convocation of York interfered in his behalf. In the schedule the act of 
Henry VI. securing the members from arrest was recited, and it is stated 
that the dean was prevented from his attendance in the convocation of York. 
It is further stated, that on his petition they had searched the records, and 
found that he had been present by his proctor on the 13th of February last. 
All persons are then charged not to molest him, on pain of being brought 
before the convocation for punishment. Wilkins, iv. 468. In the year 1624 
Some discussion took place respecting the examination of theological books. 
The prolocutor proposed the appointment by authority of convocation of 
persons from the two Universities to undertake the examination of such Mss. 
and works, or editions of the fathers, councils, and other Greek and Latin 
writers, as might be found in public libraries, with a special reference to the 
exposure of the papal frauds. The proposal was adopted, and letters were 
ordered to be sent to: the Archbishop of York and his synod for their con- 
sent. Wilkins, iv. 469. After Bancroft’s death, the Puritans were not 
so pressed on the point of subscription by his successor Abbot, who was 
elevated to Canterbury in 1610, Yet it is remarkable that his elevation was 
at the time regarded as unfavourable to their hopes. ‘“‘ Especiallie if Dr. 
Abbot prove Archbishop of Canterburie, according to D. Bancrofte (ready 
to die), his mind signified (as is reported) to his majesty by Dumbar, an 
earnest solicitor in his behalfe. And if D. Neale (one of the abusers of the 
king’s eare in sermon time), or D. Barlowe or D. Harsnet be Bishop of 
London.” A Survey of the Book of Common Prayer, preface. A singular 
statement is made in this preface respecting the Plea of the Innocent. It was 
printed in 1602, and is a plea for the Puritans supposed to be innocent. 
In the preface of the Survey it is stated that the Plea of the Innocent was 
printed in Scotland. ‘‘ May we not hope that his Majestie will restraine the 
remnant of this rage? Seeing it pleased him under his hand to allowe their 
apologie, called The Plea of the Innocents, to be printed not long before he 
came out of Scotland.’”’ Fhe author of the Survey complains that the books 
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vinees. After several prorogations, the convocation was 
dissolved by the death of the king, a.p. 1625. 


of the Puritans are not read; that they were lying “ on heaps for want of 
sale ;’”’ and he endeavours to check the curiosity experienced relative to the 
writers. ‘‘It were well if they did not hurt by their curious hearkening after 
and idle talke of supposed authors and publishers.’’ Preface. 

* Wilkins, iv. 467, 468. The extracts in the preceding pages from some 
of the publications of the early period of the reign of James I. shew that the 
Puritans complained of their leaders at the Hampton Court Conference. It 
has also been the custom ever since to object to Barlow’s Account as a partial 
performance; yet there is no material difference between his statements and 
those which were put forth at the time by the Puritans themselves. The 
truth is, the Puritans were beaten in argument. A curious letter from Rai- 
nolds exists, in which he denies that he ever said that the cap and surplice 
were indifferent things. Gibson Mss. vol. i. no. 121, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A.D. 1625-1660. 


Charles I. —Convocation, 1625, 1626, 1627, 1628— Articles, 1628 — Convo- 
cation, 1640—JIts sessions— Parliament dissolved —Convocation con- 
tinued — They proceed to business — New writ — Opinions of the Judges 
on its legality —Canons discussed — Visitations — Canons completed and 
confirmed— Convocation dissolved —The Canons printed — Examination 
of the Canons— Other business—Canons opposed—Their authority — 
New Parliament and Convocation — Canons condemned in Parliament — 
Alterations in the Book of Common Prayer during the reign of Charles I. 
—Charges against Laud— Irish Convocation. 


THe convocation met, with the parliament, soon after the 
accession of Charles I., first in London, and then by ad- 
journment in Oxford. In neither province, however, was 
any business of importance undertaken, beyond the grant 
of the usual subsidies to the crown. The parliament had 
been adjourned to Oxford in consequence of the plague, 
which raged in London at that time ; and the convocation 
was removed thither from the same cause. It appears 
that they met in the chapel of Merton College. The pro- 
locutor absented himself altogether through fear of the in- 
fection, and another individual was appointed to act in his 
place. Dr. James, so well known by his valuable work on 
the corruptions of the text of the fathers, moved that all 
the manuscript copies of the fathers in the Universities and 
in other libraries should be perused, in order that the pas- 
sages which had been corrupted in the Romish editions 
might be faithfully published. No proceedings were 


a “+ 7th session: Aug. 2, 1625, at Christ Church, Oxon. Archbishop pre- 
sent. Adjourned to the 5th instant, at Merton College Chapel. 8th session : 
Aug. 5, 1625, at Merton College Chapel, Oxford. Adjourned to 12th in- 
stant, in the same place.’’ Tanner Mss. 282. 
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adopted in consequence of the motion.> The convocation 
assembled again in February 1626; but in neither pro- 
vince was any thing material transacted. The case of 
Goodman, bishop of Gloucester, was debated. He had as- 
serted the real presence ina sermon. In Laud’s Diary we 
meet with the following notice under the 29th of March: 
—“‘In the convocation held that day there was much de- 
bating concerning the sermon which Gabriel Goodman, 
bishop of Gloucester, had preached before the king on the 
Sunday preceding, being the fifth Sunday of Lent.”¢ The 
convocation was dissolved in June the same year. 

The convocation was assembled in 1627; but with- 
out entering upon any important business. In the House 
of Commons many discussions took place on religion, and 
certain books were censured; but the convocation sat 
still. It was dissolved the next year.° No parliament 
was summoned between the years 1628 and 1640; conse- 
quently the convocation was not called together for many 
years.f 

In the year 1628 a new edition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles was published, to which was prefixed the Royal 
Declaration. Previous to this period the Articles stood 
alone. Many years after its publication, a controversy 


> Comp. Hist. iii. 30, 31; Wake’s State, 513, 514; Fuller, xi. p. 108 ; 
Wilkins, iv. 469. Kennet says they did not ask for a license. 

© Comp. Hist. iii. 34; Heylin’s Laud, 153; Wharton, i. 31. 

@ Wake’s State, 514; Wilkins, iv. 471. It was discussed at York whether 
proctors could nominate proxies. Ib. 

* Wilkins, iv. 473. In i628 a subsidy was granted in both provinces. 
Ib. 476. Kennet, alluding to the complaints of the Commons about men and 
books, says: ‘‘ But the principle and practice were then fixed that a convoca- 
tion began no debates in religion without instructions from the bishops an 
a license from the king.’ Kennet’s Comp. Hist. iii, 56. This year the 
under-sheriff of the county of Hereford was summoned before the House of 
Lords, on the petition of the lower house of convocation, for having arrested 
the servant of one of their members. The under-sheriff was ordered by the 
lords ‘‘ to submit himself to the lower house of convocation.’’ Grey’s Ex- 
amination of Neal, vol. ii. 225, 226. 

{ Wake’s State, 514. 
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arose respecting the authorship of this declaration ; for 
though all contemporary authorities assigned it to Charles 
I., yet, in consequence of a mistake by Nichols, the author 
of The Confessional, in the last century, contended that 
it was the work of James I. Blackburne, the author of 
The Confessional, is not to be trusted in any matter con- 
nected with editions of books. In this instance he con- 
tended for his position with inconceivable rashness against 
evidence of the most overwhelming character. Wren, in 
his Visitation Articles, gives it to Charles I.; and Prynne 
and Heylin, who were contemporaries of the king, dis- 
_ tinctly assure us that it was the work of that sovereign. 
Duppa, in the year 1629, the year after its publication, 
mentions it in his Visitation Articles as put forth by 
Charles I.; and, moreover, it is not to be found in any 
edition previous to the year 1628. In the preceding edi- 
tion, published in 1624, the declaration does not exist. 
The author of The Confessional, however, did not take the 
trouble to examine editions of books. He had made an 
assertion, and would not retract it, though the evidence 
against him was conclusive. In the year 1773, Winchester, 
in his appendix to 4 Dissertation on the XVIIth Article, 
collected the evidence on this subject, citing the authority 
of Hammond, Prynne, Laud, Heylin, Pearson, Plaifaire, 
Rushworth, Bingham, Kennet, Sparrow, and others. A 
collection of extracts from these authorities had been pre- 
pared by Winchester for Ridley, who gave them in one 
of his letters to the author of Zhe Confessional; and yet, 
notwithstanding this evidence, that writer chose to persist 
in his strange assertion that the declaration was the pro- 
duction of James I. In consequence of this extraordinary 
conduct, Winchester was induced to publish the evidence 
at greater length in the appendix to his own tract. 

These particulars prove that such men as Blackburne 
were careless about evidence in these matters; and they 
shew also that the knowledge of the various editions of 
books was at that time very defective. As copies of the 
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editions of 1624 and 1628 are now to be found in all 
our public libraries, as well as in many private collections, 
they must have been still more numerous at that time ; 
and yet Blackburne either declined to take the trouble to 
examine them, or chose to persist in his assertion in spite 
of the evidence to the contrary. It is remarkable that 
a controversy should have existed on such a question; a 
question which any man of ordinary reading could have 
decided by a reference to the editions of the Articles 
themselves, as well as to contemporary writers. One of the 
charges against Laud was, that he had induced Charles I. 
to put forth this declaration in order to check the progress 
of Calvinistic opinions. Nichols left his Commentary on 
the Articles in Ms. By some mistake, when the work was 
published, James I. was mentioned as the author of the 
declaration; Gibson copied the error from Nichols; and 
hence the confident assertion of Blackburne. Besides the 
contemporary evidence collected by Winchester, there are 
various other works of the period in which the declaration 
is mentioned as the work of Charles I. It is assigned to 
him in the Newes from Ipswich in 1636, and by Heylin and 
Dow in their respective answers to Burton in 1637.8 The 
question is really of no importance except as shewing the 
necessity of examining original works, and of not being 
content with the statements of other writers. Blackburne 
affords a singular instance of rashness of assertion in this 
matter ; for he positively declares that the words now and 
already in editions subsequent to the Act of Uniformity 
were forgeries ; and he makes his assertion on the authority 
of Heylin, who, in his life of Laud, by some mistake had 


& Newes from Ipswich, 1636; Heylin’s Answere, &c. 1637, 4to, pp. 45, 
179 ; Dow’s Answere, 1637, 4to, p. 38; Duppa’s Visitation Articles, 1629; 
A Dissertation on the XVIIth Article, &c., to which is subjoined a short 
Tract ascertaining the reign and time in which the Royal Declaration before 
the XXXIX. Articles was first published: Oxford, 1773, 8vo. In 1803 
Winchester’s tract was so rare that Archdeacon Churton republished it, with 
a life of the author. In the introduction it is said that the work was then 
‘‘ known to very few, and not procurable for money.” 
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omitted them. Yet they are to be found in the original 
in 1628, and in all other editions previous to the Resto- 
ration; the last having been published in 1642. 

In 1640 the parliament met on the 13th of April, and 
was dissolved on the 5th of May following. The convoca- 
tion of Canterbury assembled on the 14th of April. Laud 
proceeded in his barge from Lambeth, and was received by 
the usual officers at Paul’s wharf, who accompanied him 
to the north door of St. Paul’s church, where he was met 
by the canons. The service being ended, the usual sermon 
was preached, after which the clergy accompanied the 
archbishop and bishops to the chapter-house. The writ of 
summons was read, and the archbishop recommended the 
lower house to choose their prolocutor. Stewart, dean of 
Chichester, was selected for the post; when the convoca- 
tion was prorogued to the 17th of April, to meet at St. 
Peter’s, Westminster.® 

On the appointed day, April 17th, they met in their 
second session in Henry VII.’s chapel. The prolocutor 
was presented, and confirmed in his office by the arch- 
bishop and bishops. Fuller, who was present, remarks 
that ‘the Archbishop of Canterbury entertained them 
with a Latin speech well nigh three quarters of an hour, 
gravely uttered, his eyes oft-times being but one remove 
from weeping. It consisted most of generals, bemoaning 
the distempers of the Church.”? The archbishop produced 
the king’s letters authorising the convocation to proceed to 
treat of canons and constitutions. As usual, the Act of 
Submission was recited in the document, and the following 
words occur :—‘‘ and agree upon the exposition or altera- 
tion of any canon or canons now in force, and of and upon 
such other canons, orders, ordinances, and constitutions, as 
they shall think necessary. And further, to confer, debate, 
treat, consider, consult, and agree of and upon such other 


h Nalson’s Collections, i. 357; Heylin’s Laud, 422, 423; Syn. Ang. 13, 
14; Fuller, xi. 167; Wilkins, iv. 532. 
iB. ix. 168. 
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points, matters, causes, and things as we from time to time 
shall deliver, or cause to be delivered, to the said lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” After the reading of this 
document, the lower house being desired to consider of 
a subsidy, the convocation was prorogued to the 22d of 
April. 

On the 22d accordingly they met in their third session, 
when, in consequence of the unsettled state of the country, 
it was agreed that the Bishops of London, Lichfield and 
Coventry, St. Asaph’s, Hereford, Bangor, Rochester, and 
Peterborough, should be excused their attendance in con- 
vocation, in order that they might be present in parliament. 
The archbishop pressed upon the convocation the state of 
his majesty’s affairs, and both houses agreed to grant six 
subsidies. It was further intimated to the lower house, 
that they had agreed upon the heads of two of the canons 
relating to Jesuits and other Romanists. These were de- 
livered to the prolocutor, with a charge that no member 
should give copies. Heylin remarks, that Laud, consider- 
ing that it would redound to his credit if such canons 
should emanate from himself, recalled the paper, and, 
after some consideration, returned it to the lower house, 
who passed it in the same words.‘ 

They assembled again on the 24th of April, when they 
were adjourned until the next day. 4 form of prayer for 
God’s blessing on the parliament, which had been composed 
by Mr. Bray and Mr. Oliver, was presented to the bishops, 
by whom it was approved, and ordered to be used in con- 
vocation immediately before the benediction.! While the 
canon against popery was under review, another for the 
observation of the day of his majesty’s accession was of- 
fered to the lower house; and also one against socinianism, 
and a fourth against sectaries. It was ordered that 


J Nalson, i. 360, 361; Heylin’s Laud, 423. The commission was to ex- 


pire with the parliament, . 
k Heylin’s Laud, 425; Collier, ii. 792; Comp. Hist. iii. 109. 
1 Nalson, i. 8363; Comp. Hist. iii. 109; Syn. Ang. 28, 27. 
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none of the members should take private notes of the pro- 
ceedings. ‘‘ Whereby the particular passages thereof are 
left at great uncertainty. However, as far as I can remem- 
ber, I will faithfully relate, being comforted with this con- 
sideration, that he is accounted an impartial arbitrator who 
displeaseth both sides.’™ 

The parliament was suddenly dissolved on the 5th of 
May, while the canons just mentioned were under conside- 
ration. “Possibly,” says Collier, ‘this ecclesiastical as- 
sembly had broken up the next day, according to custom- 
ary practice, if one of the lower house had not acquainted 
the archbishop with a precedent of Queen Elizabeth’s to 
encourage them to continue their session.”" Heylin also 
remarks that the convocation was adjourned, “‘to the great 
amazement of many of the members of it, who expected to 
have been dissolved when the parliament was, according to 
that clause in the commission aforesaid, by which it was 
restrained to the time of the parliament only.”° It was 
argued that they might continue until they were dissolved 
by the king’s writ; an argument which satisfied some of the 
members, though, as Heylin remarks, the commission re- 
strained their sessions to the time of the parliament.? 

Some of the members protested against the continuance 
after the parliament. According to Fuller, Brownrigg, 
Hacket, and Holdsworth, and others, to the number of 
thirty-six, were among the protestors, “thinking it omi- 


m Fuller, xi, 167 ; Heylin’s Laud, 427, 428; Collier, ii. 792. 

. Collier, ii. 792. Fuller, speaking of the dissolution, says: ‘‘ Whilst 
the immediate cause hereof is commonly cast on the king and court, the more 
conscientious look higher and remoter, in the crying sins of our kingdom. 
And from this very time did God begin to gather the twigs of that rod (a 
civil war) wherewith soon after he intended to whip a wanton nation.”’ Fuller, 
xi, 168. ; 

© Heylin’s Laud, 429 ; Comp. Hist. iii, 101; Heylin’s Examen, 129. 

P Wake’s State, 515; Fuller’s Appeal, part iii. 33. The person who 
mentioned the precedent was Heylin, who stated the particulars to Laud, 
Most of the propositions submitted to convocation were drawn up by Heylin. 
Vernon’s Life of Heylin, 98; Barnard’s Life, &c. 179. 
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nous and without precedent, that the one should survive 
when the other was expired.”4 Heylin, however, who, as 
well as Fuller, was present, states that no protestation was 
heard by him, and that nothing was reduced to writing. 
Fuller replies, that such was the case, and he appeals to 
some ofthe parties, who were living at the time of his con- 
troversy with Heylin. In all probability the persons of 
whom Fuller speaks were fearful of the consequences of 
such a step. 

That scruples were entertained is certain, and there- 
fore Laud acquainted the king with the circumstance, 
who immediately submitted the case to the judges. Their 
opinion was contained in the following paper :— 


‘*The convocation being called by the king’s writ un- 
der the great seal, doth continue until it be dissolved by 
writ or commission under the great seal, notwithstanding 
the parliament be dissolved. 


John Finch, C.S. Robert Heath. 
H. Manchester. Edward Littleton. 
John Brampston. John Banks.’’s 


Ralph Whitfield. 


This decision was communicated to the convocation on 
the 13th of May. Fuller says that the thirty-six protesting 
members did not separate themselves, “‘ or enter any act 
in scriptis; the rather because they hoped to moderate 
proceedings by their presence. Thus was an old convoca- 
tion converted into a new synod; and now their disjoynted 
meeting being set together again, they betook themselves 
to consult about new canons.” It is clear, therefore, 


9 Fuller, xi. 168. 

r Fuller’s Appeal of Injured Innocence, part iii. 35; Comp. Hist. iii. 101. 
Heylin says, that, contrary to the general expectation, “ instead of hearing 
some news of his majestie’s writ for their dissolution, there came an order 
from the archbishop to the prolocutor to adjourn till Saturday.”” Examen, 
229. 

s Nalson, i. 364; Syn. Ang. 33; Heylin’s Laud, 429, 430; Collier, ii, 
92; Comp. Hist, iii. 110: Wharton’s History, &c. i. 80. 
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that the objectors contented themselves with their protest, 
however given. 

But as the first writ or commission terminated with the 
parliament, a new one was issued, dated May 12th, 1640, 
similar to the former, with the exception of a clause repeal- 
ing the old commission, and continuing the convocation 
during pleasure, instead of during the present parliament.“ 
This new commission was produced by the archbishop to 
the convocation on the same day with the decision of the 
judges. 

The convocation of York had met on the same day as 
that of Canterbury; but the king’s license to treat of canons 
was not exhibited until the 5th of May, the day of the 
dissolution of the parliament. Another license, dated the 
20th of May, was therefore sent, by virtue of which they 
continued to sit. 

On the 15th of May, the secretary of state, Sir Henry 
Vane, communicated to the convocation a royal message to 
this effect: that it had been debated in the privy council 
whether the convocation should proceed to make canons 
on the ground of his majesty’s commission, and that it had 
been decided in the affirmative. He added, that he was 
sent by his majesty to exhort them to make such canons 
as the present exigency required.” The next day the pro- 
locutor presented certain heads of canons agreed upon by 
the lower house. A benevolence was also voted by both 
houses. On the 18th of May a letter was read from his 
majesty, in which he commanded them to prepare a canon 
against the growth of popery, and against heretical and 
schismatical opinions; and further, that they should agree 
upon an oath to be taken on admission to holy orders.* 


‘ Fuller, xi. 169. 

u Heylin’s Laud, 430; Collier, ii. 792; Fuller’s Appeal, part iii, 34; 
Wake’s State, 515; Comp. Hist. iii. 110; Heylin’s Observator rescued, 262- 
265. 

v Wake’s State, 515. 

w Nalson, i. 365; Syn. Ang. 34, 35; Comp. Hist. iii, 110. 

* Nalson, i. 866, 367 ; Syn. Ang. 35, 36, 38; Comp. Hist. iii. 110. 
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In another session certain alterations were made in the 
canon concerning recusants. The canons relating to the 
supremacy and the Socinians were also considered. They 
were at length agreed upon by the upper, and sent down 
to the lower house. The canons respecting rites and cere- 
monies were debated by the bishops, and also those which 
related to the sacrament of the Lord’s supper and the 
situation of the communion-table. During the debate, 
the Bishop of Gloucester intimated that he should not give 
his consent to any canons set forth by the present convoca- 
tion, unless some ancient precedent could be produced.’ 

In the twenty-first session the Book of Articles for 
Parochial Visitations was discussed, and committed for 
examination to the Bishops of Exeter and Oxford. On 
the 27th of May, in their twenty-third session, the arch- 
bishop, after stating his majesty’s acceptance of their 
benevolence, communicated to the convocation that the 
canons agreed upon had been approved by the king and 
the council unanimously and without hesitation. A pub- 
lic notary then presented a schedule of the titles of all 
the canons, which was confirmed by the archbishop and 
bishops.? - 

The last session took place on the 29th of May. After 
prayers, the canons, seventeen in number, were signed by 
all the bishops except Goodman, bishop of Gloucester, 
and also by all the members of the lower house. Heylin 
informs us that all the members signed according to se- 
niority, “‘ every man’s heart going together with his hand, 
as it is to be presumed from all men of that holy profes- 


y Nalson, i. 369, 370; Syn. Ang. 40, 41, 44, 45. 

2 Heylin suggested the Book of Articles for visitations, and was desired 
to compile it. Vernon’s Life of Heylin, 98-106; Barnard’s Life, &c. 179-182, 
They were passed and published. Heylin says they were “‘ first published 
for the visitation of the Bishop of London, and by him fitted in some points 
for the use of that diocese.’’ Heylin’s Laud, 441 ; Rushworth, part ii. vol. 
ii, 1186-1188 ; Gibson's Codex, 962. 

@ Nalson, i. 370, 371; Syn. Ang. 48, 49; Heylin’s Laud, 436, 437, 
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sion.”> Goodman fearing suspension, at length set his 
hand to the book. On being asked whether he had signed 
it ex animo and without mental reservation, he replied 
that he had subscribed, and that he would give no other 
answer. Laud told him that he must be a Papist, a So- 
cinian, or a sectary. In consequence of his refusal he 
was suspended; but subsequently he joined the Church 
of Rome, and died in her communion.¢ Laud told the 
members that “the king was so far from popery, that there 
was no man in England more ready to be a martyr for our 
religion than his majesty.” The convocation was then dis- 
solved in the usual form.4 

Soon after, the canons were published, having been 
confirmed by royal authority. They had been sent down to 
York, after their confirmation in the province of Canter- 
bury, and were approved without any hesitation.® ‘‘ The 
acts whereof, being transmitted unto York, were, by the 
convocation of that province, perused, debated, and ap- 
proved without any disputing; and so presented to his 
majesty, with their names subscribed, according to the 
ancient custom.” 

Prefixed to the book is the royal license, which states 
that, by letters patent dated the 15th of April and again 


b Heylin’s Laud, 418. 

¢ Nalson, i. 8371, 872. ‘* Which proved true,’’ says Nalson, “ for he died 
a Papist.’’ Yet Goodman declared that his objections arose from another 
cause. Ib. 1 

4 Tbid. i. 873; Comp. Hist. iii. 111. 

¢ Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical, treated upon by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, Presidents of the Convocations for the respective 
Provinces of Canterbury and York, and the rest of the Bishops and Clergie 
of those Provinces ; and agreed upon with the King’s Majestie’s licence, in 
their several Synods begun at London and York, 1610. London, 1640. Wil- 
kins, iv. 538-552. 

 Heylin’s Laud, 447. ‘‘ Soon after,’’ says Fuller, ‘‘the same canons 
were subscribed at York, where the convocation is but the hand of the dial, 
moving or pointing as directed by the clock of the province of Canterbury.” 
Fuller, xi. 171; Wilkins, iv. 553. “It was the interest of the covenanting 
Scots, and all their well-wishers in England, to raise objections and clamours 
against these new canons.’’ Comp. Hist. iii. 111. 
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on the 12th of May for the province of Canterbury, and 
by similar letters dated the 27th of April and the 20th of 
May for the province of York, his majesty had authorised 
the convocation to treat of canons and constitutions. It 
then states that both provinces had met, and agreed upon 
certain canons, which had been presented to his majesty, 
according to the statute of the 25th of Henry VIII. 

Some notice of these canons will be necessary in this 
work, The first, ‘“‘ concerning the regal supremacy,” as- 
serts the divine right of kings; that the government of the 
Church belongs to them; that they are to call and dissolve 
councils ; and that subjects are not to bear arms against 
their sovereign. The second canon has this title: ‘ For 
the better keeping of the day of his majestie’s most happy 
inauguration.” In the year 1626 a service had been pre- 
pared for the anniversary of the accession; and it was 
confirmed by the present canon. It recites that the synod, 
taking into consideration “that there is a particular form 
of prayer appointed by authority,” enacts that all persons 
should duly observe it by attendance at morning service. 

The title of the third canon stands thus :—‘ For sup- 
pressing the growth of Popery.” It ordains that all the 
clergy should use all diligence, by private conferences as 
well as by Church censures. Churchwardens also are 
ordered to present all suspected persons. In short, the 
whole canon is a most decided refutation of the charge of 
popery so often alleged against Archbishop Laud. ‘The 
charge is still sexier teri by many modern writers, though 
destitute of any foundation in fact. The fourth is “against 
Socinianism,” and is couched in terms to which every 
churchman must most readily subscribe. The jifth is 
“ against Sectaries” —namely, Anabaptists, Brownists, 
Separatists, and Familists. 

Judging from the effects which were produced, we 
might conclude that the sixth, under this title, “‘ An oath 
enjoined for the reed of all innovations in doctrine 
and government,” was the most important of the whole 
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series. It states that the synod, being anxious to declare 
their sincerity in the profession of the doctrine and disci- 
pline established in the Church, and to secure men against 
popery and superstition, decree that the oath should be 
taken by all the clergy. By this oath the individual 
pledged himself not to bring in any popish doctrine—not 
to give his consent to alter the government of the Church 
“by archbishops, bishops, deans, and archdeacons, &c.” 
Heylin, who was present, informs us that the oath was 
brought into the form in which it was published by the 
lower house of convocation.& 

The seventh is “A declaration concerning some rites 
and ceremonies.” It is declared that the situation of the 
communion-table is a thing indifferent, “‘neither com- 
manded nor condemned by the word of God;” that by 
Queen Elizabeth’s Injunctions the table should stand where 
the altar had formerly stood, a custom which had prevailed 
in the royal chapels and in most cathedrals; and that such 
shall be’ its position in all churches. It is added—* We 
declare that this situation of the holy table doth not imply 
that it is or ought to be esteemed a true and proper altar 
whereon Christ is again really sacrificed; but it is, and 
may be called an altar by us in that sense which the primi- 
tive Church called it an altar, and in no other.” It was 
also ordered that it should be enclosed with rails; that 
at the words “ Draw near,” the communicants should 
approach to receive the elements, “ which have heretofore 
in some places been unfitly carried up and down by the 
minister ;” and that persons on entering the church and 
retiring should do reverence or obeisance, “‘ not with any 
intention to exhibit any religious worship to the com- 
munion-table, or any thing therein contained, in so doing, 
or to perform the said gesture, in the celebration of the 
holy eucharist, upon any opinion of a corporal presence 
of the body of Jesus Christ on the holy table, or in the 
mystical elements, but only for the advancement of God’s 


& Heylin’s Laud, 433. 
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majesty.” Had the objectors to these canons copied the 
moderation of the closing words of the canon in question, 
the scenes by which the subsequent period was disgraced 
would not have occurred. ‘ And in the practice*or omis- 
sion of this rite, we desire that the rule of the apostle may 
be observed, which is, that they which use this rite despise 
not them which use it not; and that they who use it not 
condemn not those that use it.” It appears that the mode- 
ration gave offence. ‘ Some were offended because bowing 
toward the communion-table (now called ‘altar’ by many) 
was not only left indifferent, but also caution taken that 
the observers or the omitters thereof should not mutually 
censure each other.” The question concerning the rites 
and ceremonies enjoined in this canon was considered by 
a committee of the lower house. When their report 
was submitted to the house, one of the members from 
the diocese of Bristol presented a canon on the subject, 
*‘ drawn,” says Heylin, ‘‘in such a commanding and im-. 
perious style, that it was disliked by all the company but 
himself.” The Archdeacon of Hants came in after the 
canon was settled; and in consequence of intemperate 
language, because the subject could not be reopened, he 
was ordered to quit the house; but was restored on ac- 
knowledgment of his error.i 

It is worthy of special observation that this canon 
charges the Church of Rome with idolatry: ‘ especially 
of the idolatry committed in the masse, for which cause all 
popish altars were demolished.” If it be admitted that 
these canons expressed the sense of the English Church, 
and they have never been repealed, though they were not 
sanctioned at the Restoration, then it follows that the Church 
has pronounced Rome to be idolatrous, and that under 
Archbishop Laud. Or should their authority be denied, 
it must still be admitted that the canon in question may 
be regarded as evidence of the views of Laud and the 
Churchmen of that day. Laud was charged with popery 

b Fuller, xi. 170. i Heylin’s Laud, 434. 
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at this very time, though he had condemned Rome as 
idolatrous. Many charges are recklessly alleged against 
Laud by persons unacquainted with his views. Because 
he was precise in matters of form, he is charged with 
popery by individuals, whose views are any thing but 
those of the Church of England. 

Not only has it frequently been said that the Church 
has never authoritatively charged Rome with idolatry, 
though no language perhaps can be more pointed than that 
of the Homilies, but also that the great divines of the time 
of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., while alleging many 
abuses, did not consider her as idolatrous. The assertion 
is directly contrary to the fact; for whenever they had 
occasion to speak of some of Rome’s obnoxious practices, 
they did not hesitate to designate them as idolatrous. 
Bancroft, one of the most able of the opponents of the 
Puritans, by whom he was suspected of a leaning towards 
popery, simply because he enforced a compliance with the 
ceremonies of the Church, did not hesitate to allege the 
charge ofidolatry. ‘They forbid the reading of the Scrip- 
tures; and the better to be obeyed, they will not permit 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue.” His inference is, 
that not having the Scriptures, the people were easily 
drawn away from the truth: ‘from the sure trust and 
confidence in his death to masses, pardons, and I know 
not what intollerable superstition and idolatrie.’’« 

By the eighth canon all the clergy were commanded to 
preach twice in the year on conformity, and to declare that 
the rites and ceremonies of the Anglican Church were 
lawful and commendable. The ninth related to “one 
book of Articles of Inquiry to be used at all parochial 
visitations.” It is stated that such a book was prepared 
by the synod. The ¢enth is ‘‘ concerning the conversation 
of the clergie;” it is in every way most admirable. In 
the remaining seven certain abuses in the ecclesiastical 


k Bancroft’s Sermon, 1588, p. 36; Barlowe’s Remains, 196. 
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courts are corrected. Then follows the king’s ratification, 
in which he commands that they be executed in both 
provinces.! ; 

The canons were the great business of the convocation, 
though ‘‘some other things there were in proportion and 
design that never ripened into act of execution.”™ One 
of these designs was an English pontifical, which was to 
contain the form of his majesty’s coronation, to serve for 
future ages on all similar occasions; another was a form 
for the consecration of churches and churchyards; and a 
third for reconciling those who had been under penance, 
or who had revolted from the faith to Mahometanism. It 
was proposed that these three services, with the offices for 
confirmation and ordination, should form a distinct volume. 
The design was, however, frustrated by the troubles of 
the times. Exceptions also were taken to the prayer in 
the 55th canon, and a short form was drawn up, contain- 
ing the heads of that in the canon; “and being so drawn 
up,” says Heylin, ‘‘it was to have been tendered by the 
hands of one of the clergy, who would have undertaken 
that it should be universally received by all. those which 
dislike the other.” Laud, however, fearful of a new ex- 
periment, preferred adhering to the canon which was 
formed on the injunctions of King Edward and Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

As soon as the canons were published, the loudest 
clamours were raised. The sixth canon, containing the 
et-cetera oath, was the most obnoxious. Against this 
canon the pulpit and the press were engaged. Heylin says, 
that as ecclesiastical offices had been enumerated before, 
this et cetera was inserted in the first draught to avoid the 
repetition, and for no other reason; and that it was in- 


1 Heylin’s Laud, 447. m Tbid. 

0 Heylin’s Laud, 441; Collier, ii. 793; Vernon’s Life of Heylin. ‘I 
know not that a prayer from heaven would in that national religious frenzy 
have gone down with our distempered lecturers and people.’’ A Defence of 
Praying before Sermon, 64, 65, 67. 4 
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tended to supply the names before it was engrossed. He 
adds, that the king, being weary of supporting the guard 
which attended the convocation, sent so many messages to 
hasten the conclusion, that in the haste the alteration was 
forgotten.° 

At this distance of time, with all the evidence before 
us, we cannot suppose that the clause was intended as a 
snare. In short, the meaning is limited by the words 
which follow: ‘As it stands now by law established.” 
All the clamour, therefore, must have arisen from party 
strife, or from disaffection to the Church. 

A few remarks may be added respecting the authority 
of these canons. The objection derived from the fact of 
sitting after the dissolution of the parliament is of no force, 
since the king was at liberty to grant them a new license, 
which was done in this particular case. Had a second writ 
not been granted, the proceedings would have been illegal ; 
for by their first writ their sitting was limited to the ses- 
sion of parliament. The canons, therefore, having been 
duly prepared and sanctioned, were undoubtedly binding 
on the Church. It is thought by some that they still pos- 
sess synodical authority, and that they were not repealed 
by the 13th of Charles II. That they may be regarded as 
the declared sense of the Anglican Church is clear, since 
they have not been repealed by any subsequent convoca- 
tion. The clause in which these canons are mentioned is 
as follows: ‘‘ Provided always that this act shall not extend 
to give any power or authority to exercise any ecclesiastical 

"Jurisdiction, censure, or coercion, which they might not by 
law have done before the year of our Lord 1639; nor to 
confirm the canons made in the year 1640, nor any of them, 
nor any other ecclesiastical laws or canons not formerly 
confirmed, allowed, or enacted by ;arliament, or by the 


° Heylin’s Laud, 444. No other government could have been intended, 
since government was ever committed to the bishops; and the &c. which 


gave such offence simply referred to the various officers and orders, without 
specifying them. 
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established laws of the land, as they stood in the year of 
our Lord 1639.” 

Juxon held a visitation in 1640, soon after the disso- 
lution of the convocation. His articles were those which 
had been agreed upon by the two houses, and which were 
intended for general use. For many years the bishops had 
laboured to produce uniformity in the mode of performing 
the offices of the Church, though the Puritans constantly 
resisted their authority. It was the object of the convoca- 
tion, in their canons of 1640, to settle various practices to 
which so much dislike had been manifested by some of the 
clergy ; and Juxon’s articles, being those appointed by the 
synod, were especially directed to the accomplishment of 
the desired end. By one of the canons the communion- 
table was ordered to be enclosed with a rail. Juxon asks, 
“Is it so set as is directed by the queen’s Injunctions and 
appointed by the canon made in the synod held at London 
anno 1640?” It had been the custom for many years with 
the Puritans, unless restrained by authority, to deliver the 
sacramental elements to the communicants in their seats. 
Juxon asks, ‘As at his delivery doth hee rehearse the 
whole form mentioned in the Communion Boke, saying, 
“The body, &c. &c.,’ or doth he only use some part thereof, 


P Gibson’s Codex, 956. It will be observed that the act of Charles II. 
leaves them altogether, neither confirming nor repealing them. “These 
publick censures of the canons, however, grounded on prejudice and faction, 
have made them ever since reputed null and void, though it is hard to find 
any defect of legality in the making of them, or any just authority that 
did afterward annull them. It is true the act 13 Ch, II. cap. 12, would not 
confirm them, but so neither did it repeal them: they are left with the same 
force they had from the beginning. If the king’s license and confirmation 
does not make the canons regularly passed in convocation to be binding with- 
out parliament, we have had no proper consent since the reformation; and 
those of 1603 are as invalid as those of 1640. Some writers have suggested 
that their invalidity arises from their passing in a convocation sitting after the 
parliament ; but this cannot be a reason in the true constitution of parlia- 
ments and synods, which may certainly act independently of one another.’’ 
Kennet further says: ‘‘ It must be confessed that in very much of doctrine 
and discipline they would be a good example to any future convocation.’’ 
Com. Hist iii. 113 ; Cardwell’s Synodalia, i. 380-386. 
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as he list himself? Have you any in your parish that keep 
their seats and sit still in their places, not drawing neare 
as is commanded by the Church, but looking that the 
minister should forsake the place of his station by the 
Church appointed to bring it to them?” There was usually 
a question in the visitation articles of this period relative 
to the use of the gown in preaching: “ Have you any 
lecturer who hath preached in his cloake and not in his 
gowne ?” for the Puritans fought against the latter as vio- 
lently as-against the surplice. The diocese of Gloucester 
was also visited in 1640; and the articles are of the same 
character with Juxon’s. An advertisement is appended 
relative to the subsidies and tenths which were collected 
by the bishops in their respective dioceses. 

Some of the contemporary publications are exceedingly 
violent against these canons of 1640; for no sooner was 
the long parliament assembled than the press teemed with 
attacks upon the liturgy, the bishops, the canons, and the 
convocation. In one of these works we find a section thus 
headed: “Of their prelaticall convocation;” and a de- 
scription follows: ‘ This is a provinciall assembly, which 
consists of the archbishop, the president of all the other 
bishops, deanes, archdeacons, with others, and of the two 
ministers chosen out of every diocese, called the clarks of 
the convocation. That which is intended to be done there 
is contrived and hammered in the head of the archbishop 
and some few with him, to which the rest of the bishops 
doe consent. In the lower house the priests, parsons, and 
vicars, sit there to gaze one on another, and to tell the 
clocke, waiting for their lessons from their lords the pre- 
lates. There is no freedome of voices; they dare not con- 
sult among themselves. The better sort are the fewest, 
and are either overawed by the greatest or borne downe by 
the worst. Soas they be made to consent to the making 
of such canons as they would not; and these are thrust 
upon us as the constitutions of the Church of England, 
where it’s nothing so, but of a strong faction of prelates and 
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their adherents, who set them forth and obtrude them upon 
us unjustly.” The canons of 1640 are especially alluded 
to. “Some of their blind canons, as these: against po- 
pery, but they tell us not what popery is; against Socinian- 
isme, but without declaring what that damnable heresie is. 
Note moreover, there be none charged against Arminian- 
isme, that semi-Pelagian heresie.” The Articles of Visita- 
tion are then mentioned. ‘After some space, they collect 
articles, every bishop in his diocese, and pigs archdeacon 
in his archdeaconry, out of those canons.” 

The storm which burst forth with the ree Dasibecneee 
fell with the greatest violence upon Laud and Wren, espe- 
cially upon the former, who was supposed to be the author 
of the canons of 1640, and consequently was stigmatised as 
a papist. Williams, probably sore from his imprisonment, 
which he attributed to Laud, appears to have made it his 
object to proceed in opposition to the canons of 1640, and 
to please the parliament, whose earliest attempts were di- 


4 A short View of the Prelatical Church of England, &c. Printed in the 
yeare 1641, pp. 31-33. The rabid character of this publication may be ga- 
thered from the following ‘‘ Short Letanie :”’ 

“ From their prelatical pride and their lordly dignites, 
From all their superstitious vanities and popish ceremonies, 
From their late innovations and mischievous policies, - 
From the cursed oath ex officio, and high commission cruelties, 
- From their Romish clergie, and the people’s unsufferable miseries, 
From their sinful synods, and all their papal hierarchie, 
Good Lord deliver us.” 


Yet these men, who could thus declaim against the Church of England, would 
have their synods. In this very publication a provincial council is recom- 
mended annually, and a general assembly every third year, “‘ to make canons, 
and to establish ecclesiasticall government.’’ After the order of Church go- 
vernment we have ‘‘ The Second Part of the Letanie.” 

“That it may please thee to take into thine own hand thine own cause, 
to plead against all thine enemies, which would not have thee to raigne over 


them, 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord.’’ 


Thus these opponents of the Church would have forced their own model 
upon the country. Ib. pp. 39-43. At the commencement of the troubles, 
before the Scottish presbytery was forced upon the English parliament as 
the price for the aid of the Scots against their sovereign, the frequent assem- 
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rected against “ altar-rails.” Williams was inclined to 
mortify Laud. In 1641 Williams held his triennial visi- 
tation, publishing at the close of his articles the orders of 
parliament. ‘It is ordered by the lords in parliament 
that the Lord Bishop of Lincoln shall in his said visitation 
take order to put in practice two several orders of this 
house.” The one was dated 16th January, 1640, the other 
March 1. By the latter the communion-table was ordered 
to stand in the ancient place. Armed with this authority, 
Williams published his articles of inquiry, intending to 
place the table in the body of the church.* 

In this matter Williams was inclined to fall in with the 
parliament, in consequence of his old dispute with Laud. 
In the year 1627 the vicar of Grantham removed the com- 
munion-table to the east end of the chancel, at which the 
people complained to the bishop, who, viewing the position 
as indifferent, yet wishing to restore peace to the parish, 
wrote a friendly letter on the subject, deciding that it 
should stand at the east end except at the celebration of 
the communion, when it should be placed in that part 
of the church in which the minister could be best heard 
by the people. The letter was circulated; and in 1636 
was published by Heylin at the end of his Coal from the 
Altar His aim was to prove that the reformers intended 


bling of synods or convocations was a prominent feature in all schemes of 
Church government. Ina scheme published in 1641 it is proposed, ‘‘ Every 
three years a nationall synod to be, which for persons shall consist of all the 
bishops, and of two presbyters to be chosen by the rest out of each pres- 
bytery, and of two clerkes to be chosen out of every diocese by the clergie 
thereof, This nationall synod to make and ordaine canons; but they not to 
bind untill they be confirmed by parliament.” The Order and Forme for 
Church Government by Bishops and the Clergie of this Kingdom; voted in 
the House of Commons on Friday, July 16, 1641. Printed in the yeare 1641. 
4to, p. 3. ; 

r Articles to be enquired of within the Diocese of Lincoln in the general 
and triennial Visitation of the Right Reverend Father in God, John, by God’s 
providence Lord Bishop of Lincoln, to be held in the year of our Lord God 
1641. Printed by M. F., 1641. 

5 A Coal from the Altar; or, an Answer to a Letter not long since written 
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that the table should stand at the east end of the chancel, 
according to the practice which had been observed in the 
royal chapels, and in some cathedral churches. Williams 
was not a party to the circulation of the letter; yet it 
was circulated extensively; and the opposition to Laud, 
who wished to bring about uniformity in this matter, was 
thereby very much strengthened. The letter was revived 
when Laud began to enforce uniformity in the practice, 
and written copies were sold by some of the booksellers. 
The Coal from the Altar was answered by Williams.+ 
Yet all this time the table in his own chapel at Budgen, 
as well as at Westminster, of which he was dean, stood at 
the east end of the chancel, according to the practice of 
the chapel royal. After all, Williams, as well as Laud, 
was stigmatised as a papist. The charge was absurd; yet 
it shews the character of the times, when any man was 
called a papist who was not a puritan. Even in the year 
1641 the charge was repeated; and the most singular cir- 
cumstance in the business is the fact, that it was founded 
on the work which he had published: Zhe Holy Table, 
name and thing. From this very book his assailant de- 
rived his materials for the charge which he now put forth. 
The author asers that Williams yielded “‘ the whole con- 
troversy, and more than all too,” by his admissions. He 
says in his defence for publishing his book: “ Though I 
might rather have petitioned against one of Canterburies 


to the Vicar of Gr. against the placing of the Communion-table at the Hast 
end of the Chancel. 4to, 1636. 

t The Holy Table, name and thing ; more anciently, properly, and literally 
used under the New Testament than that of an Altar: written long ago by 
a Minister in Lincolnshire, in answer to D. Coal, a judicious divine of Marie’s 
dayes. Printed for the diocese of Lincoln, 1637, 4to. Hacket’s Life of 
Williams, 99-104, 109-112; Heylin’s Laud, 162, 269, 312; Examen, part i. 
277, 295; Heylin’s Observations on the History of the Reign of Charles I. 
by H. L., 136 ; Barnard’s Life of Heylin, 170, 171; Altare Christianum, or 
the Dead Vicar’s Plea, 87. Burton is mentioned by Dow as carrying the 
sacramental elements to the communicants in their seats. Dow’s Innova- 
tions unjustly charged upon the present Church and State; London, 1637, 


4to, pp. 186, 187. 
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chaplains, who heavily afflicted me in the Universitie, or 
against London’s officers, who have injuriously wronged 
me of my living; yet, digesting mine own injuries, I have 
rather become a humble supplicant in behalfe of the truth 
and doctrine of Christ.’" As such a charge was alleged 
against Williams, we cannot wonder that Laud should have 
been stigmatised; yet the circumstances connected with 
the former prove that the Puritans were utterly regardless 
of the truth of their assertions in such matters, applying 
their epithets to all persons whose opinions differed from 
their own, and even to the Church of England itself. 

The Visitation Articles and Injunctions from the acces- 
sion of Queen Elizabeth to the commencement of the Long 
Parliament, alluding as they do to all the practices on 
which differences of opinion then existed, furnish us with 
a most instructive picture of the times, and prove also that 
the difficulties with which the bishops were surrounded 
were not easily to be overcome. A few instances will 
suffice by way of illustration of these positions. 

As the Puritans had a strong objection to some of the 
offices of the Church, they were accustomed to allow them 
to be performed by the parish clerk. The thing would 
scarcely be conceived possible in our times, yet the fact 
is certain, and it evidences the loose principles of the 
men who, though they scrupled at performing the ser- 
vices themselves, could yet retain their emoluments and 
satisfy their consciences by allowing men unordained to 
officiate. In the year 1571, Grindal, in his Injunctions, 


« Two Lookes over Lincolne; or a View of the Holy Table, &c., dis- 
covering his erroneous and popish Tenets and Doctrine ; and under pretence 
of defending the cause of Religion, shamefully betraying the truth and sin- 
ceritie thereof. By R. Dey, Minister of the Gospel. London, 1641, 4to, 
pp- 25-32. Notwithstanding the outcry against Laud about the situation of 
the communion-table, his predecessor, Abbot, was one of the first to issue an 
order on the subject. In the year 1633 a difference arose between the clergy- 
man and the parishioners of Crayford on this point, which was referred to 
the archbishop for settlement, when he decided that the communicants should 


repair to the two “ Ascents, or foot-falls in the chancel before the communion- 
table,’’ and there kneel. Wilkins, iv. 479. 
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says, ‘‘ We do enjoin that no parish clerk, or any other 
person not being ordered at the least for a deacon, shall 
presume to solemnise matrimony, or to minister the sacra- 
ment of baptism, or to deliver to the communicants the 
Lord’s cup at the celebration of the holy communion.’ 
This practice appears to have continued long after Grin- 
dal’s time; since in the year 1629 and in 1633 the ques- 
tion is asked, ‘“ Doth your clarke meddle with any thing 
above his province, as churching of women, burying the 
dead, reading of prayers, or such like?”~ These offices 
were so obnoxious to the puritan clergy, that they could 
so far sacrifice their consistency and violate their solemn 
pledges, as to permit them to be performed by their clerks. 

During the whole period between Elizabeth’s acces- 
sion and the meeting of the Long Parliament, the charge of 
popery was constantly repeated against the bishops for en- 
forcing conformity, and also against the complying clergy ; 
yet the Visitation Articles prove that the utmost vigilance 
was used to check the efforts of the Papists, and to prevent 
the circulation of their books. Pictures also and images, 
which had been abused, were ordered to be removed from 
churches or destroyed. ‘‘ Masse bookes” were inquired 
after by the Bishop of London in 1615.* Indeed the con- 
duct of the whole episcopal bench, and the body of the 
clergy, disproves the oft-repeated charge of popery. On 
the contrary, it would have prevailed, but for the opposi- 
_ tion of the Church. Inquiries were constantly made after 
Romish books, of which many were circulated secretly, 
written by Harding, Dorman, Allen, Sanders, Stapleton, 
Marshall, Bristow, and others. These writers are men- 
tioned in their visitations, by Grindal in 1571, by Sandys 
in 1577 and 1578, and by other prelates in the reign of 


v Grindal’s Remains, Parker Society, pp. 123-182, 136. 

w Articles, &c. for the Archdeaconry of Bedford, 1629; Articles, &c. 
Metropolitan, Yorke, 1633. 

x Articles to be enquired within the Dioces of London, &c. London, 


1616. 
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Queen Elizabeth. In the next reign the same vigilance 
was evinced; but as Brownism’and extreme Puritanism had 
advanced, the books of the sectaries were also mentioned 
with those of the Romanists. The following question may 
be taken as a specimen of the change which the altered 
circumstances of the Church in the time of James I. had 
introduced. ‘‘ Whether there be any person or persons 
that have retained or kept in their custodie any English 
or Latine bookes, or libells, set forth by Papists or secta- 
ries?” The books both of the Papists and the Brownists 
and Puritans were privately printed and secretly circu- 
lated; and the bishops exercised their utmost vigilance to 
suppress them. Moreover, the greatest exertions were 
used in every diocese to reclaim popish recusants. In 
short, but for the efforts of the Church, Romanism would 
have triumphed over Puritanism. These matters were con- 
tained in all visitation articles; yet the charge of favouring 
Romanism was constantly repeated against the bishops. 


y During the reign of James I. several office-books were published for 
the use of the missionary priests, who required small manuals, which they 
could carry in their pockets for use in private houses. I possess copies of 
the following ; and undoubtedly these were the Latin books alluded to in the 
Visitation Articles. 

Sacra Institutio Baptizandi, Matrimonium celebrandi, Infirmos unguendi, 
ac alii nonnulli ritus ecclesiastici, juxta usum insignis ecclesize Sarisburiensis, 
4to, Duaci, excudebat Laurent. Hellam. typog. Jurat. M.pc.1111. permissu 
superiorum. 

Missz aliquot pro Sacerdotibus Itinerantibus in Anglia. Ex Missali 
Romano reformato. Permissu superiorum. m.pc.xv. No place is given, 
nor yet the name of the printer. 

Ordo Baptizandi, aliaq. Sacramenta ministrandi, et officia quedam eccle- 
siastica rite peragendi. Ex Rituali Romano, jussu Pauli P.P. quinti edito, 
extractus, 4to, anno M.pc.xx111. Neither place nor printer. 

Ordo Baptizandi aliaque Sacramenta, &c. Ex Rituali Romano, 
Anglia, Hibernia, et Scotia. 24mo, Parisiis, m.pc.xxxv1. 

These books were specially intended for the missionary priests in Eng- 
land. The bishops exercised the utmost vigilance to prevent their circulation, 
and still they were exposed to the charge of favouring popery, simply because 
they defended the Church against the Puritans. The bidding prayer was 
alleged against Laud as an evidence of popery. ‘‘ Amongst which innovations 
so unjustly charged, there was none made a greater or more general noise 


&c. pro 
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Williams, as we have seen, fell in with the stream in 
1640, and in 1641 modelled his visitation articles accord- 
ing to the opinions then prevalent in parliament. Yet in 
some things he still went against the puritan tendencies of 
the period. It was the custom in those days to spend at 
least an hour in the sermon; and Williams asks, ‘‘ Doth 
he spend most of the houre in points of controversie, and 
new-start up questions of Arminianism, debarred by the 
king’s authority from the pulpit?” Here Williams en- 
forces the Declaration prefixed to the Articles in 1628; 
and though he had by some of his proceedings given en- 
couragement to the very men whom he censures, yet he 
evidently foresaw the evils which would result frofi the 
state of the pulpit at that time, and used his efforts to apply 
a remedy. 

It was the custom during these times, and it is still 
adopted by a certain class of writers, to charge the bishops 
as cruel persecutors of unoffending individuals; whereas 
many of the Puritans were most unreasonable men, and 
others evinced a spirit which was never shewn by any sin- 
gle prelate from Elizabeth’s accession to the assembling of 
the Long Parliament. Some of them called for the execu- 

tion of the bishops. ‘Is it not high time for his majestie 
to hang up such archtraitors to our faith, and to execute 
judgment on them? Certainly till his majestie shall have 
these purgations rectified, the suppressed preachers and 
preaching restored, and hang up some of these Romish 
prelates and inquisitors before the Lord, as the Gibeonites 
did the seven sons of Saul, we can never hope to abate 
any of God’s plagues, or draw downe any of his blessings 
on us by such a fast and fast-booke as this, but augment 
his plagues and judgments more and more, which have 
strangely increased since this fast begun.”* Here the 
than the requiring a set form of prayer before their sermons, imputed by 
H.E. to the late Archbishop as an act of his, and yet confessed in the canons 
of 1603, full thirty years before that prelate had attained the see of Canter- 


bury.”’ Heylin’s Tracts, 150.156. 
2 Newes from Ipswich, discovering certaine late detestable practises of 
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king is called upon to execute the bishops; and we know 
that, some years later, the same party asked for the death 
of Laud, who was sacrificed to their malice. 

After the troubles consequent upon the proceedings of 
the Long Parliament, the Book of Common Prayer was sup- 
pressed, or only used in secret. Under Cromwell some of 
the regular clergy were permitted to occupy the pulpits, 
yet still the Liturgy was proscribed. In these circum- 
stances, the men who adhered to their principles modelled 
their prayers before and after sermon according to the 
Liturgy. Remarkable instances of the kind exist in some 
of the extant prayers and sermons.* Moreover, the cate- 
chism was actually printed with some variations, in order 
that the clergy might use it with less risk. In this cate- 
chism, which is a curious illustration of those troublous 
times, obedience to the king is converted into obedience 
to the civil magistrate ; for to have printed the sovereign’s 
name would have been extremely hazardous.” 

On the 3d of the ensuing November a new parliament 
was summoned. The convocation met; and Bargrave, dean 
of Canterbury, preached at the opening. Dr. Stewart was 
chosen prolocutor. On adjourning to Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel, the archbishop addressed them in a strain of sorrow 
on the sad condition of the nation. One of the members 
of the lower house moved that they should endeavour, ac- 
cording to the Levitical law, to cover the pit which they 
had opened, and to prevent the designs of their adversaries 
by condemning the obnoxious canons. The members, how- 
ever, were “not willing to condemn themselves till they 


some domineering lordly Prelates to render the established Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline, &c.; with their late notorious Purgations of the new Fast-Book, &c. 
Printed at Ipswich, 4to. It is an unpaged publication.. 


@ See a singular instance in Select Sermons, &c. by the late Reverend 
John Hewytt, D.D., together with his Public Prayers before and after Ser- 
mon; London, 1658. 


» The Ancient Church Catechisme, with some small.additional Explana- 
tions. Printed in the time of the Churche’s Dissettlement, Such is the title. 
No name of place or printer occurs, neither is there any date. 
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were accused.”° Warminstry, the member who moved the 
above resolution, printed his speech; but still he was 
not screened from sequestration at a subsequent period.4 
Scarcely any business was transacted in this convocation ; 
for the further progress was interrupted by the troubles of 
the times. They continued, indeed, to meet for a time, 
the bishops till Christmas, the clergy till February, when 
their meetings altogether ceased. ‘‘ As the upper house 
was effectually dissolved by the imprisonment of the 
bishops, so the lower house (knowing themselves inca- 
pable to act without the metropolitan and his suffragan 
brethren) did soon after retire and absent themselves.’* 

The convocation of York was summoned for the same 
day, but before its arrival the archbishop died; so that 
their meeting was prevented. On the 11th of December 
a new writ was issued to the guardian of the spiritualities 
to assemble the convocation on the 4th of January ; but 
the disorders of the country became so great, that they 
never met. Thus ended the proceedings in convocation in 
the reign of Charles I.¢ 

Almost as soon as the parliament assembled, the canons 
were attacked in the House of Commons, who came to a 
resolution that they contained matters contrary to the pre- 
rogative, to the laws of the land, to the rights of parliament, 
to the liberty of the subject, and that they tended to sedi- 
tion. They also resolved that the grants of money by the 
‘convocation were contrary to law. When the archbishop 
was impeached, they were attributed to his contrivance. 
The resolutions of the commons are most unreasonable. 
There was nothing in the canons contrary to the laws, as a 
perusal of them will shew; but the members were deter- 
mined on their condemnation." The next year a fine was 

¢ Heylin’s Laud, 460; Collier, ii. 796. 4 Heylin’s Laud, 460. ; 

© Wake’s State, 517; Fuller, xi. 172; Comp. Hist. iii. 126. “‘ The lower 
house by degrees dwindled away.”’ Tb. 

£ Comp. Hist. ili. 145. g Wake’s State, 517. 

h Comp. Hist. iti. 112, 113; Wake’s State, 515, 516; Nalson, i. 678, 
6793; Collier, ii. 796. 
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imposed by the commons on the members of this convoca- 
tion : ‘ I cannot say whether it was levied,” remarks Ken- 
net, ‘‘ but the parties lost all soon after.” 

The history of the Book of Common Prayer from the 
reign of Edward VI., with its editions and translations, 
would occupy a considerable volume; yet the subject is 
one of unusual interest. It may be desirable to refer to 
the means adopted in the reign of James I. to make known 
our Liturgy to foreigners. Archbishop Williams is entitled 
to all praise, since he actually printed at his own cost a 
French and a Spanish translation of our Book of Common 
Prayer. Heylin, indeed, labours to deprive Williams of 
the credit of the Spanish book, on the ground that he could 
have no love for the Liturgy, since he never attended public 
worship at Westminster, of which he was dean, from the 
year 1635, when a pew question was decided against him, 
until his committal in 1637; nor yet at the Tower chapel 
during the period of his imprisonment. Williams’s conduct 
in this matter cannot be justified; neither is it possible to 
account for it. Yet still he is entitled to all praise for his 
exertions in getting our Prayer-book translated into two 
languages, in order that the people. of those countries 
might become acquainted with the character of our wor- 
ship. The Spanish translation was effected when there 
was a prospect of a marriage between Prince Charles and 
the Infanta of Spain. To accomplish his object, says 
Hacket, he took into his house a Spaniard, John Taxeda, 
‘‘by whose conversation he grew expert in the Spanish 
grammar, in Castilian pronunciation, and in the knowledge 
of these authors, that in ten weeks he could not only 
understand the most difficult writers, but was able to en- 
treat with the ambassadors without an interpreter.” Tax- 
eda was employed in the translation, which was carefully 
examined by Williams, and then printed at his own cost, 
in order that copies might be taken into Spain with the 
prince. Hacket was a witness of all this, and Taxeda was 


1 Comp. Hist. iii. 114. 
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accustomed to apply to him for instructions. ‘ He that 
writes this was often at his elbow to communicate with 
him when he put questions how to proceed.” ‘The same 
process was adopted previously with the French transla- 
tion. Williams made himself expert in the language; and 
employed De Laune, a minister of the French Church at 
Norwich, to make the translation. When the ambassadors 
came over to arrange the treaty of marriage with the Prin- 
cess Henrietta Maria, copies were presented to them by 
Williams, at whose cost the book had been published 
several years before. Heylin admits that Williams did 
good service to the Church in this matter, though on other 
occasions he endeavours to deprive him of the credit of 
the Spanish translation. We have, however, the positive 
evidence that both translations were accomplished at the 
charge of the bishop; and for this service he was certainly 
entitled to the thanks of the Church.* 


k Hacket’s Life of Williams, 172, 209, 210; Heylin’s Laud, 104, 374; 
Heylin’s Examen, part i. 274-276 ; Cabula, 309. 

La Liturgie Angloise; ou, le Livre des Priéres publiques, de )’Adminis- 
tration des Sacramens, et autres ordres et cérémonies de 1’ Eglise d’ Angleterre. 
Nouvellement traduit en Frangais par l’ordonnance de sa Majesté de la Grande 
Bretaigne. A Londres, par Jehan Bill, imprimeur du roy. M.pc.xvI. Avec 
privilége de sa Majesté. 4to. 

Liturgia Inglesa; 0, libro del rezado publico, de la administracion de los 
sacramentos, y otios ritos y ceremonias de la yglesia de Ingalaterra. Au- 
guste Trinobantum, c1o.101.1x11v. 4to. 

Though Williams from political causes fell in with the Puritans, yet his 
real sentiments were with the English Church. He speaks of ‘‘ the hierar- 
chie as a government received from Christ and his apostles.” Of presbytery 
he says: ‘‘ God Almighty was pleased that this great king should be bred for 
a while in that new discipline, that he might learne in times to come how he 
should not discipline the Church of Christ.’”” Great Britain’s Solomon, pp. 
50, 51. At the beginning of the civil wars he was in favour with the people. 
Thus, when the convocation was set aside, he was one of a committee for 
reforming the Book of Common Prayer. The result was a series of proposed 
alterations, which were published. A Copie of the Proceedings of some 
worthy Divines appointed by the Lords to meet at the Bishop of Lincoln’s at 
Westminster, &c. London, 1641. This pamphlet was not much circulated, for 
the meeting at the bishop’s was scattered by the bill against deans and chap- 
ters. Williams soon drew back, nor was he long in favour with the parlia- 
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Before we enter upon the succeeding period, a few 
words may be added respecting certain alleged altera- 
tions in the Liturgy between the year 1604, when King 
James’s book was published, and the present time. Ihave 
the editions of the following years, 1604, 1605, 1609, 
1615, 1622, 1625, 1633, 1636, 1637, 1639, and 1642, with 
some others. There are certain slight variations between 
the books of the reign of James I. and those of Charles I. 
In some cases the word priest is substituted for minister ; 
yet there is no evidence to prove that Laud was the author 
of the changes, or, indeed, that they were made with any 
design. lLaud’s character is not in any way affected by 
the charge, since several of the later editions of Charles I. 
have minister in the rubric prefixed to the Absolution. Dr. 
Cardwell mentions that the Prayer-books of 1632 and 1633 
have priest, and that those of 1634 and 1639 have the word 
minister, which are ‘sufficient evidence that if the alleged 
alterations were made clandestinely, the blame cannot 
reasonably be imputed to Archbishop Laud.” Dr. Card- 
well has a copy of the book of 1633, with the word priest 
in the Absolution rubric ; I have a copy of the same date, 
folio, with the word minister. It is clear, therefore, from 
the fact that my copy of 1633 has minister, that there was 
no design in the matter. And it is probable that the word 


ment. A day of thanksgiving was appointed, and Williams prepared ‘A 
Form of Thanksgiving to be used the seventh day of September throughout 
the diocese of Lincoln and in the jurisdiction of Westminster.”’ This was in 
the year 1641. The commons were greatly offended with Williams on ac- 
count of this form. They resolved that he had no such power ; and instead 
of going to St Margaret’s church, where it was enjoined to be read, as the 
church was under Williams’s jurisdiction, they attended the chapel of Lin- 
coln’s Inn after their own fashion. Subsequently a complaint was made 
against the curate of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, for reading this form in the 
church. It is gratifying to know that Laud and Williams were reconciled 
when the troubles of the times caused each to understand the other. Nalson’s 
Collections, ii. 476, 477, 497; Clarendon, i. part ii, 293. The Form of 
Thanksgiving prepared by Williams is a remarkable production, and also 
rare. 
 Cardwell’s Conferences, 237. 
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priest or minister was substituted by the printer at his own 
discretion, or as a matter of indifference. 

Dr. Cardwell mentions editions of 1634 and 1639 with 
the word minister: I have a copy of the latter year with 
the word priest. This variation in copies of the same date 
confirms what I have stated already, that no uniformity 
was observed in the matter, and that there could not have 
been any intention to make changes. In three other 
copies, of the dates of 1628, 1636, and 1637, the word 
minister occurs. This evidence is conclusive against those 
who wish to load the memory of Laud with reproach. 

The utter groundlessness of the charge against Laud of 
altering the Book of Common Prayer, as well as its factious 
character, may be proved by an examination of the books 
of the reign of Charles I., and comparing them with those 
of James I. In the book of 1604, the standard text until 
the year 1662, the word priest occurs throughout the office 
for the churching of women ; whereas in those books which 
were published in Laud’s time menister generally appears 
in the versicles in that service. In the next edition, that 
of 1605, it is the same. This fact proves that Laud never 
troubled himself on the subject; for had he been anxious 
about it, he would have inserted the word minister from 
the book of 1604. Yet that the charge of alterations was 
extensively made, and even believed by some persons not 
altogether unfriendly to the archbishop, is evident from 
some productions published after the commencement of 
the Long Parliament. It is surprising that such erroneous 
impressions existed, when the charge was denied by the 
archbishop, and its utter absurdity might have been proved 
by an appeal to existing books. In “ Directions concern- 
ing the Liturgy” the following proposal is made: “That 
whereas of late the word priest hath been put instead of 
minister, it may be expunged.” “ And likewise some 
clauses which seem surreptitiously to have crept into it, 
be expunged, as, namely, after the communion.” Here a 
direct countenance is given to the charges of the Puritans ; 
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yet they were altogether false. The word priest had not 
been of late introduced; on the contrary, it occurs less 
frequently in the books of that period than in those of the 
reign of James I. and the earlier part of that of Charles I. 
But the fact that such a charge was not attempted to be 
disproved shews the strength of the prejudice which then 
existed. The insinuation also respecting the Communion 
service is equally groundless. An examination of the 
editions of the Book of Common Prayer will prove it to 
have been false. The book of 1604, the standard text, 
and that of 1633, the edition published when Laud was in 
power, and supposed to contain the interpolations, agree in 
every particular in the Communion office; consequently 
nothing had crept in, as is asserted.™ 


™ The Bishop of Armagh’s Directions concerning Liturgy and Episcopal 
Government; being thereunto requested by the House of Commons, and then 
presented in the year 1642. 4to: London, 1660, pp. 38, 4, 6. This tract was 
put forth in Usher’s name, in order to gain credit with the people. But 
after its first publication in 1641, he obtained its condemnation by the houses 
of Lords and Commons. Bernard’s Judgment of the late Archbishop, &c. 8vo, 
1657, p. 19. Bernard expressed his hope that the tract would not be revived 
to the prejudice of the archbishop’s memory ; yet in 1660 it was republished 
by the Presbyterians as Usher’s; and moreover it is falsely stated that it was 
presented to the Lords and Commons in 1642. To serve their own ends, some 
of the Presbyterians, in 1660, were guilty of deliberate fraud. Parr’s Usher, 
66-68. This tract further adduced other objections against the Liturgy; but 
still it recognises convocations. ‘‘ That bishops’ officials might be subjected 
to the censure of synods and convocations.’’ It is strange that such mistakes 
should have been made relative to these minute matters in our Prayer-book. 
Thus, Wheatly even says that the word minister occurred in the absolution 
rubric in all the books previous to the Restoration, How Wheatly could 
have fallen into such an error is almost inconceivable. In an annotated copy 
in my possession, of the year 1669, the author of the notes, which are con- 
temporary with the book, mentions that he has a copy of 1638, and another 
of 1640, with the word priest in the rubric. The charge of inserting at for in in 
the epistle for the Sunday before Easter, alleged by Burton, was as groundless 
as the rest. Laud denied the charge; and with truth. Inthe books of 1604 
and 1605 the reading is im; but in an edition of 1622 it is af. The latter 
reading occurs in the first edition, 1625, of the reign of Charles I. These 
facts prove that the change was first made in the reign of James, The charge 
alleged was, that it had been altered in the editions since 1619. Heylin’s 
Brief Answer, 150; Dow’s Innovations unjustly charged, &c. 133. 
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Other alterations were imputed to Laud, though some- 
times they were attributed to different persons. Prynne 
says of Cosin, ‘‘ who hath likewise lately made some altera- 
tions in our Common Prayer-booke, by what authoritie I 
know not:” and after an accumulation of charges he adds, 
“together with his alterations of our Common Prayer- 
booke, and putting of priests for ministers.” Any man 
was exposed to such attacks who happened to incur the 
displeasure of the Puritans by his conformity ; though it 
is evident that if changes had been made, the responsibility 
could not have rested on so many. 

But Laud was destined to endure the severity of the 
storm. It is difficult to account for the groundless charges 
exhibited against the archbishop, unless we suppose that 
they were fabricated for a malicious purpose. Without 
taking the trouble to examine into their truth, the oppon- 
ents of the archbishop circulated these ready-made charges, 
which were greedily received by the enemies of the Church. 
In the first year of Charles I., 1625, a form of prayer for 
a fast was put forth by royal authority; and during the 
plague another was also published. The latter was vehe- 
mently attacked by Burton, and in the Newes from Ips- 
wich; and Laud was assailed as its author. On such 
occasions it was usual to print the whole daily service, to- 
gether with the additional prayers and collects, though at 
a later period the insertions only, as at present, were pub- 
lished. In this form of 1636 the prayer for fair weather 
was omitted. As the weather was exceedingly fine at the 
time, and as the prayer could only be used when it was 
unseasonable, it might have been supposed that no inge- 
nuity would be able to turn such a circumstance against 

2 Prynne’s Brief Survey and Censure of Mr. Cosens his Couzening Devo- 
tions, &c.: printed at London, 1628, 4to, pp. 92, 104. Burton, in his Tryal 
of Private Devotions, which is also a review of Cosin’s book, states that 
there was “‘ in the great printing-house at London a common Prayer-booke’’ 
altered with Cosin’s hand, to shew ‘‘ how he would have it altered.’’ He 


says, ‘‘ throughout the booke, where he finds the word minister, he would 
have priest put in stead thereof.’’ Preface. 


T 
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the bishops. Yet the omission was alleged as a charge: 
«‘ They have purged out the prayer for seasonable weather, 
one cause of the shipwrecks and tempestuous unseasonable 
weather ever since its publication.”° Thus the omission of 
the prayer in a form for a time when it could not have 
been used, is made the cause of the shipwrecks. Laud 
replies to this charge in his Star-Chamber speech: ‘* When 
this last book was set out the weather was very seasonable. 
And it is not the custome of the Church, nor fit in itselfe, 
to pray for seasonable weather when we have it, but when 
we want it. When the former book was set out the weather 
was extreme ill and the harvest in danger ; now the harvest 
was in and the weather good.” Alluding to the alleged 
cause of the shipwrecks, the archbishop says, “ As bold as 
they are with God Almighty, in saying it was the cause ; 
for sure I am God never told them that was the cause.” 
Laud then says that any clergyman could have supplied 
the prayer from the ordinary liturgy.? 

In the form of 1636 an expression was omitted in the 
prayer for the royal family, “ Father of thine elect and of 
their seed.’ It had been adopted in the book of 1604, 
because James I. had a family ; and omitted on the acces- 
sion of Charles I. because he was unmarried. Such was 


° Newes from Ipswich, &c. 

P Laud’s Speech in the Star Chamber, &c., 1637. It might have been 
supposed that this temperate and conclusive answer would have silenced every 
opponent. Yet another writer, in allusion to the archbishop’s answer, says, 
‘© In the Newes from Ipswich it is not said that the leaving out that prayer 
caused the shipwracks, but was one cause of them.” Divine and Politike 
Observations, &c. &c. upon some lines of the Speech of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, &c. 1637, 4to, p. 29. 

4 Newes from Ipswich, &c. ; Burton’s Apologie, &c.; Heylin’s Answer, 
149, 150, 161, 162; Dow’s Innovations, &c. 133, 134, 140, 144. The words 
“¢ Father of thine elect,’’ &c., though they occur in the Book of Common 
Prayer of 1625, are not found in the form for the Fast of that year. The 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer 1625, the first of the reign of 
Charles I., is, I believe, of great rarity and importance in the history of our 
Liturgy. Ihave a remarkable copy of this book. It is the identical copy 
used by Secretary Nicholas in his own family during the rebellion. In the 
prayer for the king a clause is inserted in the handwriting of Nicholas: ‘ may 
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the character of the objections alleged by the Puritans, 
But they did not hesitate to say that the deaths from the 
plague increased greatly after the fast was appointed; an 
assertion which was disproved at the time by the bills of 
mortality, from which it was clearly shewn that they di- 
minished considerably every week. 

Though it is not my object to enter into many par- 
ticulars respecting the proceedings of the Irish conyoca- 
tion, yet some few notices may be given in consequence of 
the great interest of the subject. In the year 1615 the 
Irish Articles were drawn up by Usher, embodying the 
Lambeth Articles, which gave great prominence to the 
doctrine of election. In 1634 the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England were received by the Irish convo- 
cation as the confession of the Church of Ireland, to ex- 
press the agreement of the two Churches in doctrine and 
discipline. A question arose afterwards, whether by this 
reception of the Thirty-nine Articles the Articles of 1615 
were abrogated, The affirmative was argued by Heylin, 
the negative by Parr in his life of Usher. By the for- 
mer it was admitted that they were not actually repealed, 
though he contends that the reception of the English Ar- 
ticles was a virtual abrogation of the others. Both, it ap- 
pears, were signed by the clergy until the rebellion, after 
which the thirty-nine alone were subscribed. Usher evi- 
dently thought that the Irish Articles remained in force. 
‘* The Articles agreed upon in our former synod, 1615, be let 
stand as they did before. But for the manifesting of our 
agreement with the Church of England, we have received and 
approved your Articles also.” A canon also was enacted 
to that effect. On the other hand, Bramhall considered 
the Irish Articles as virtually repealed. ‘‘ Some who hada 
greater kindness for their private opinions than the union 
of two Churches, thought to preserve the reputation of 
these Articles and their own by averring that the Articles 


turn and submit unto him.” The initials of Nicholas are also found on the 
margin of the page which commences withthe Order of Morning Prayer. 
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of England were only received in the sense of, and as they 
might be expounded by, those of Ireland. Accordingly 
some few bishops required subscription for some time to 
both confessions; but it was but for some time, those of 
Ireland in the judgment of all being plainly antiquated ; 
as the second title voides the first act, and the marrying of 
the second husband supposes the first to be dead. These 
Articles were therefore immediately considered as dead, 
though kept a little while above ground. But now they 
are not only dead and buried but forgotten also, those of 
the Church of England being the only standard of our 
communion.” Alluding to the controversy between the 
Calvinists and Arminians, he says: ‘ I cannot but commend 
the prudence of our great adversary the Church of Rome, 
who thinks fit to give her children liberty to dispute 
eagerly enough, and will not determine in favour of either 
party, while both acknowledge her power, as thinking it 
better to have some running sores than no health; and that 
to close up such issues might divert the humour to some 
noble part, and perhaps question the seat of infallibility 
itself, which sits safe yet among them, though nobody 
knows where. So that though there be diversity of opi- 
nions among them, there is no schisme, for they all submit 
to the same discipline, agree in the same ritual, and say 
amen to the same prayers, which some understand and 
most do not; whereas Protestants draw their swords and 
fight about that which should unite them, and their very 
devotions and prayers are turned into contention; so that 
I may say their kingdom is divided in itself, but ours 
against itself. And at this gap our ruine enters, if we 
may not hope for that union from the common danger, 
which no other argument could persuade us to.” 


t Bramhall’s Life, prefixed to his Works, 1677 ; Parr’s Life of Usher, 42, 
43,477; Judgment of the late Archbishop, 112, 117-122. Bernard contends 
for the authority of the Irish Articles, he having been a member of that con- 
vocation by which the English were received. Brambhall’s view, however, 
was confirmed by the practice. Bernard argues that the XX XIX. Articles 
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We now pass over a period of twenty years of trouble, 
during which long space the Anglican Church was under a 
cloud, the clergy being in prison or in exile, or subjected 
to burdensome fines, or the total loss of their property. 
Other assemblies, and not convocations, were now common 
in England, among which the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster holds a prominent place. These things, however, 
being unconnected with my subject, must be passed over, 
though in themselves of surpassing interest. The period 
of the civil war, the commonwealth, and the protectorate, 
affords no materials for the present history. 


were received with, not to the exclusion of, the other. For many years the 
Trish Articles have not been printed with the Irish Prayer-book ; so that their 
authority may be regarded as set aside. Heylin says, ‘‘ The whole book being 
called in, and in the place thereof the Articles of the Church of England 
confirmed by parliament in that kingdom anno 1634.’ History of the Sab- 
bath, part ii. 259; Heylin’s Observator Rescued, 70, 71, 249-252, 255-258. 
The two confessions differ so materially that they could scarcely be received 
by the same Church. Heylin’s Laud, 271-274; Wilkins, iv. 496-516. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A.D. 1660-1685. 


Restoration —Heylin’s Letter—Convocation meets— Occasional Services — 
Commission to treat of Canons — Adjournment — Book of Common Prayer 
—The province of York sends proxies— Proceedings on the Review of 
the Book— Review completed — Book subscribed—Sent to the Counci] 
—To Lords—To Commons—Canons of 1640 discussed — Prayer-book 
ordered to be printed —Act of Uniformity — Prorogation— Alterations in 
Liturgy — Prayer for Parliament— Situation of Communion-table — Ser- 
vices for certain Days — Book published — Convocation yield the right o¢ 
taxing themselves—No other business during this reign. 


Wiru the restoration of the king in 1660, the Church was 
restored to her former position, the position which she had 
occupied since the Reformation. The laws enacted since 
a certain period were necessarily void, inasmuch as they 
had not received the royal assent. When the convention 
parliament, by whom the king was restored, met, there 
was no convocation, for things did not fall at once into 
the regular channel; and even after the next parliament 
was convened, some little time elapsed before the synod 
was summoned; a circumstance not to be wondered at 
after the troubles of the preceding twenty years. The 
Savoy conference was sitting at the time, and it is pro- 
bable that the court wished to await the issue, before the 
convocation was called together. This conference was 
limited to the 24th of June, 1661.2 The convocation was 


4 In this conference Baxter was the leader on the side of the Presbyterians. 
Instead of reviewing the Prayer-book, in accordance with the intention of the 
government, Baxter produced a new liturgy, which he finished in nine days. 
He admits that Reynolds blamed them for offering a new liturgy. Yet this 
hasty production he would have imposed upon the English Church, in the 
room of that liturgy which the martyrs had carried to the stake. The thing 
was so unreasonable that we cannot feel surprised at the issue. Baxter’s 
Life, ii. 806, 307, 333; Long’s Review, 107, 111. 
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convened on the 8th of May. In all probability it was 
hastened by a letter written by Peter Heylin. It is sup- 
posed, that on the strength of this letter the king sum- 
moned the convocation, or at all events that the arguments 
employed had considerable influence with those by whom 
his majesty was advised.» ‘“ At this time,” says Baxter, 
‘* was the convocation chosen, for till now it was deferred. 
Had it been called when the king came in, the inferior 
clergy would have been against the diocesan and imposing 
way; but afterwards many hundreds were turned out, that 
all the old sequestered ministers might come in.” This is 
~ not honest on Baxter’s part. The old sequestered ministers 
came in by the restoration of the laws; and came in also to 
livings, of which they had been deprived by a usurping 
power ; consequently none of the illegal possessors could 
have voted for members of convocation.° 

A few particulars may be given, before we proceed to 
the transactions of the convocation, respecting the use of 
the Book of Common Prayer. As soon as the king re- 
turned, the Liturgy was read in the chapel royal, and 
some of the clergy introduced it into their churches. 
“ July 8th, 1660, from henceforth was the Liturgie pub- 
liquely used in our churches.”4 While in some churches 
it was used immediately after the restoration, the clergy in 
other instances endeavoured to prepare the people for its 
introduction by previous sermons. Patrick, after preach- 
ing on the subject, used it on the 22d July. It is worthy 
of remark, that he had all along through the troubles re- 
ceived the communion kneeling. In the month of April 
1662, the communion-table in Evelyn’s parish was ordered 
by the vestry of which he was a member, to be “set as 


b Collier, ii. 886; Heylin’s Life by Vernon, 246-252; by Bernard, 250- 
258; Comp. Hist. iii, 251; Wilkins, iv. 565, 566. 

¢ Sylvester’s Baxter, part ili. 333. 

4 Byelyn’s Diary, ii, 152. An ordination occurred on the 4th of Sep- 
tember. Ib. 153. 

© Patrick’s Autobiography, pp. 37, 38. 
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usual altarwise with a decent raill in front, as before the 
rebellion.’ . ; 

In the convention parliament, which contained a large 
body of Presbyterians, the question of religion was soon 
introduced. . On the 6th of July, 1660, on a debate re- 
specting a bill for the settlement of the Protestant religion, 
some of the members “‘ went further, which was to call a 
synod at the same time.” On the 9th, a member proposed 
a national synod, when Lord Falkland argued that it was 
not fit to debate the whole bill in that house, but to leave 
the doctrinal part to a synod.” Another member remarked 
‘that the bill did not agree with the title; and that the reli- 
gion of our Church was not to seek, but we have enjoyed 
it long, and therefore should not now be inquiring for it.” 
At last it was agreed, that the king should be desired to 
convene a select number of divines on the subject. In 
the ensuing November we meet with some notice of the 
Book of Common Prayer. It was moved that the book 
should be read in the house; when a member observed that 
such had never been the practice; the speaker saying that 
he had never heard it read, but that there was a form in 
the journals which had usually been read by the speaker 
himself. Lord Bruce moved for the Common Prayer or 
another form, ‘‘and not to leave it to the spirit of men; 
when he was reproved by another member for speaking in 
such a manner of those who prayed by the spirit.” Even 
Prynne voted for the ‘‘ old form,” the form in the journals; 
and at last a committee was appointed to procure it and 
present it to the house. On the 7th of November the 
minister officiated as usual, according to the Presbyterian 
method, in an extemporary prayer; and when the question 
was resumed, one of the members proposed that a form 
should not be introduced until the report of the committee 
was submitted to the house. The speaker then “ excused 


f Evelyn, ii, 189. 
8 Parliamentary History, vol. xxii, 871, 374-376. 
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the minister from any more service till the form was or- 
dered.”> 

With the king’s restoration, the old laws undoubtedly 
came into operation; and accordingly, in February 1661, 
the magistrates, nobility, and gentry insisted on the execu- 
tion of the laws, and that such ministers as refused to use 
the Book of Common Prayer were liable to a prosecution! 

With such a feeling, therefore, in favour of the Book 
of Common Prayer, it was generally used in the churches, 
except by the Presbyterians, before the Act of Uniform- 
ity took effect. Of course, the book so used was that 
of Charles I. But in the years 1660 and 1661 several 
editions in various sizes were published with merely the 
change of names in the petitions for the royal family. It 
is evident that old copies were not easily procured; and 
thus it was necessary to reprint the book. An edition was 
published in folio in 1660, without the name of the printer, 
probably very soon after the king’s return; but during the 
same year another was put forth with the royal license. 

On Wednesday, May 8th, the Bishop of London, with 
the bishops and clergy, proceeded from the house of Dr. 
Barwick in St. Paul’s churchyard, where they had assem- 
bled, to St. Paul’s church.‘ Te Deum was sung as they 


h Parliamentary History, vol. xxiv. 5, 6. 

i Kennet’s Register, 374. 

ji The royal printer issued several editions, following the books of the 
previous reign, in folio, 4to,and12mo. Besides the ordinary edition of 1660, 
1 have a large-paper copy of an edition of the year 1661, which contains 
the form “ at the healing.’’ It is printed with the book, and is not a mere 
insertion. It is the earliest edition in which I have found this form. In 
the year 1657 was published Liturgica Sacra by Gilpin. It is the Common 
Prayer in Latin verse ; and it was a bold act to print it even in this form 
in the year 1657. 

k Tn his house finding an oratory formerly consecrated to God, but pro- 
phaned in the late rebellion, he was at the charge of restoring it to its antient 
beauty, and constantly performed divine service there, recommending to God 
the cause of the oppressed Church and king.’’—Barwick’s Life, p. 170. In 
this oratory the bishops and clergy assembled. Kennet’s Reg. 424. It is 
worthy of remark that very few of the clergy went over to the Church of 
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entered. A Latin sermon was preached, after prayers, by 
Dr. Pearce; and then the members proceeded to the chap- 
ter-house. The king’s writ was read, and also the arch- 
bishop’s commission to the Bishop of London. Dr. Ferne 
having been chosen prolocutor, was presented to the upper 
house on the 16th of May. The upper house began to de- 
liberate respecting forms of prayer for the 29th of May 
and the 30th of January, the drawing up of which was in- 
trusted to two committees, each consisting of four bishops 
and eight clergymen.! 

At the third session, May the 18th, the Bishop of Ely 
brought up the Form of prayer and thanksgiving for the 
King’s birth and return, for he had made his entrance 
into London on his birth-day. The Bishop of London 
also recommended at the same session, that a form should 
be prepared for the baptism of adults. During the pre- 
ceding twenty years, a generation had grown up who had 
not been baptised, so that a special form was necessary. 
It was entrusted to the care of a committee of bishops, 
with certain clergymen; and the form for the Restoration 
was sent down to the lower house. At the next session, 
May 22d, the form for the king’s restoration was presented 
to the upper house; and the same day an order of council 
was issued for printing, reading, and using the said form. 
This expedition was used, in order that the service might 
be ready for the ensuing 29th of May, on which day it 
was read in all the London churches.™ 


Rome during the rebellion. Evelyn mentions Turner’s challenge in a sermon 
“to produce five clergymen who forsoke our Churche and went over to that 
of Rome during all the troubles, which lasted near twenty yeares; and this 
was to my certain observation a greate truth.’” Evelyn, iii. 121. 

' Comp. Hist. iii. 252; Kennet’s Register, 434, 448; Synod. Anglic. 
app. 67. A list of the names of the members of this convocation may be 
seen in Kennet’s Register, 481, 482; and in Nichols’s Preface ; D’Oyley’s 
Sancroft, i. 111, 112. 

™ Kennet’s Register, 449, 450, 452; Synod. Anglic. 68, 69; D’Oyley’s 
Sancroft, i. 112, 113. It was ordered that each member should keep his 
place; that one only should speak at once, and without interruption; and that 
no one should make long speeches. Ib. 
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Heylin, who had been chaplain to Archbishop Laud, 
and a great sufferer during the troubles, was at this time 
restored to his preferments, and came to reside in his old 
dwelling at Westminster. It seems that he had always 
been fond of making improvements in his residence, and 
he now erected a new room for the purpose of entertain- 
ing his friends, who resorted to him in considerable num- 
bers. According to Kennet, he was seldom without visi- 
tors, ‘‘ especially the clergy of the convocation, who con- 
stantly came to him for his advice and direction in matters 
relating to the Church, because he had been himself an 
ancient clerk in the old convocation." Kennet observes, 
“| happened to be there when the good Bishop of Durham, 
Dr. Cosin, came to see him, who, after a great deal of fa- 
miliar discourse between them, said, ‘I wonder, brother 
Heylin, thou art not a bishop; but we all know thou hast 
deserved it.” To which he answered, ‘Much good may it 
do the new bishops. I do not envy them, but wish they 
may do more than I have done.’ ” 

On the 31st of May, being the seventh session, the 
form for adult baptism was approved by the upper house. 
A petition was read from Mr. Ogilby respecting a new 
edition of the Bible, which he wished the Bishops to en- 
courage. In the lower house Dr. Pory introduced a form 
of prayer for the parliament.’ 

It was ordered also by his majesty in council, that a 
commission should be prepared to authorise the convocation 
to consult upon matters relative to the settlement of the 
Church; but special care was taken that the following 
clause or proviso, or any other to the like effect, should 
not be inserted; “ provided always, that the said canons, 
orders, ordinances, constitutions, matters and things, or 
any of them so to be considered, consulted, and agreed 
upon as aforesaid, be not contrary or repugnant to the 


n Kennet’s Register, 450, 451; Heylin’s Life. 
© Synod. Anglic. 70. This had been referred to Pory on the 24th. 
D’Oyley, i. 113. 
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Liturgy established, or the rubric in it, or the nine-and- 
thirty Articles, or any doctrine, order, or ceremonial of 
the Church of England already established.”? The rea- 
son for the omission is obvious.. They were to proceed 
to alter the Book of Common Prayer; consequently the 
restraining clause was omitted. 

At the next session, on the 7th of June, a committee of 
four bishops and eight members of the lower house was 
appointed to prepare a form of prayer for a public fast. 
This step was taken in accordance with a proclamation, 
issued the same day, ordering that the 12th of June should 
be observed in London, and the 19th in other parts of the 
kingdom. The form was used at the time appointed. In 
the House of Lords the following curious order was en- 
tered on the minutes: ‘ Ordered that there be a collection 
for the poor to-morrow morning, and the lords to contribute 
according to former proportions upon like occasions, viz. 
thirty shillings for an earl, and twenty shillings for a 
baron; and such lords as are absent from prayers this day 
are to pay their forfeitures to-morrow.”4 

The royal commission authorising the convocation to 
settle the affairs of the Church was exhibited in the upper 
house at this session. The convocation was permitted to 
amend, reform, explain, and correct the constitutions and 
canons already made, and to make and ordain new canons 
and orders for the benefit of the Church and true religion. 
The president then ordered the lower house to be sum- 
moned, when they were directed to proceed in the business 
according to the terms of the commission. As the arch- 
bishop was prevented from attendance by his increasing 
infirmities, the royal commission appointing certain bishops 
to act in his absence was renewed. In the tenth session, 
June 19th, the president informed the house, that, as there 
had been some defect in the former license, he had ob- 


P Kennet’s Register, 455, 456. ° 
4 Kennet’s Register, 470; Comp. Hist. iii, 252. 
* Synod. Anglic. 71, 72; Kennet’s Register, 468. 
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tained from his majesty a more effectual one, by virtue of 
which a committee of twelve bishops and twenty-four cler- 
gymen was appointed to examine the canons already made.* 
It appears ‘that the Archbishop of York and two of his 
suffragans were present in the upper house on the 21st of 
June, on which occasion certain bishops were appointed 
to prepare articles for visitations; and the bishops of the 
province of York, together with certain members of the 
lower house, were requested to assist. 

Some of the bishops of the province of York were pre- 
sent at another session shortly after, when the question of 
the liberty of the press was discussed." Certain canons 
were brought under consideration on the 19th of July in 
the upper house, after which they were committed to the 
Bishop of Sarum. At subsequent sessions they were pre- 
sented, read, and corrected.¥ 

On the 23d of July, a commission, similar to that 
which had been granted to the convocation of Canterbury, 
was sent to the province of York, by which the convoca- 
tion was empowered to treat of matters concerning reli- 
gion and the Church.” 

A benevolence to his majesty was voted in the twenty- 
third session; and on the 31st of July the convocation 
was adjourned until the 21st of November.* 

On the 21st of November accordingly the convocation 
met, when the king’s letters were read for a review of the 
Book of Common Prayer. The upper house proceeded to 
deliberate respecting a revision of the Book of Common 


s Comp. Hist. iii, 252. 

t Synod. Anglic. 76, 77. ‘‘ Visitation articles are mentioned in the con- 
vocation of 1640 and 1661; but what became of the draughts I know not.” 
Gibson’s Codex, 962; Gutch’s Coll. ii. 18. On the 8th of March, the Bishop 
of Durham, to whom the book of Articles had been entrusted, presented it 
to the upper house; after which the subject was dropped. Synod, Anglic. 
104. : 
u Synod. Anglic. 78. 

v Comp. Hist. iii. 252; Synod. Anglic. 80, 81. 
w Kennet’s Register, 503. x Tb, 512. 
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Prayer; and a committee, consisting of the Bishops of 
Durham, Ely, Oxford, Rochester, Sarum, Worcester, Lin- 
coln, and Gloucester, was appointed to meet in the palace 
of the Bishop of Ely, and to sit daily, Sundays excepted, 
until the work should be completed.y 

On the 22d of November the royal letters were is- 
sued to the province of York, authorising the convocation 
to review, or cause a review to be made of the Book of 
Common Prayer. The letter alludes to the commission 
dated the 10th of the preceding June, by which they were 
authorised to treat of matters concerning the Church ; and 
then, in accordance with that commission, it proceeds, ‘‘ We 
do hereby authorise and require, that you review, or cause 
a review to be had and taken, both of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and of the book of the Form and manner of making 
and consecrating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; and after 
mature consideration, that you make such additions or al- 
terations in the said books respectively as to you shall 
seem meet and convenient.’ : 

It was considered, that as his majesty required them to 
proceed with all possible expedition, it would be better to 
send proxies to London to sit in the convocation of Canter- 
bury, than to consume time by sending and receiving com- 
munications in the way of mutual correspondence, which 
had been the practice on some former occasions, Accord- 
ingly the Archbishop of York and his suffragans, being 
then in London, addressed a letter to Dr. Neile, the pro- 
locutor, and to the clergy of the province, in which they 
mention, that they sit in the convocation of Canterbury, 


Y Synod. Anglic, 83, 84. When the synod of York met, the royal writ, 
with the archbishop’s mandate, having been read, the question was proposed, 
‘* Doth it please you that this sacred synod of convocation do now begin, to 
the glory of God and the peace and public good of the Church and kingdom 
of England? Responderunt: It pleaseth us——Doth it please you to begin 
this solemn and sacred action with prayer for the assistance of God’s Holy 
Spirit? Respond. : It pleaseth, Tunc preses: Oremus genuflexi Pater noster, 
qui,’ &c, Wilkins, iv. 567. 

z Wake’s State, app. 238, 239. 
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and that as the time is short, and the method of sending 
communications is so dilatory, the clergy should pass a 
vote for proxies to act in behalf of the lower house. They 
request that an answer, containing the names, may be sent 
by the next post. Several clergymen were therefore com- 
missioned to sit and act on behalf of the convocation of 
York.@ ‘ 

Matters being thus arranged between the two provinces, 
the business proceeded with rapidity. On the 22d of No- 
vember, before the subject had been even communicated 
to York, some progress was made; and on the following 
day, one part of the book revised by the bishops was com- 
mitted to the lower house to be reviewed. The bishops 
proceeded with the rest of the book in several sessions.» 

In prosecuting this important work, the convocation 
was assisted by the learned labours of several individuals, 
who had paid particular attention to the subject. These 
were, first, Ms. notes in an interleaved Common Prayer- 
book, supposed to have been copied from the collections 
of Bishop Overall ; secondly, ms. notes in another Common 
Prayer-book, collected by Bishop Cosin; thirdly, ms. notes 
by Bishop Cosin, in his own hand; and fourthly, ms. notes 
by Bishop Andrews. Though not certain, yet it is highly 
probable, that these works were used by the convocation 
in the revision of the Book of Common Prayer.° 

On the 27th of November the prolocutor returned the 


a Wake’s State, app. 239, 240; Kennet’s Register, 564-566; Collier, ii. 
887; Wilkins, iv. 567, 568. 

b Kennet’s Register, 566; Synod. Anglic. 84-86. Certain propositions 
were exhibited at York, and ordered to be transmitted to the archbishops 
and bishops of the province of Cantervury, to be communicated, if they 
thought proper, to the other convocation. ‘‘ If any alteration be made in 
the Liturgy, is it not meet that a declaration should be published to express 
that such a change is not made upon the grounds pretended by those of the 
separation?’’ It was asked, whether a canon should not be framed for the 
better observation of the Ember-weeks; whether the Communion should not 
be celebrated on all the appointed days, and the second service be said at 
the communion-table ? Wilkins, iv. 569, 570. 

¢ Kennet’s Register, 566. These are printed by Nichols. 
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Jirst portion of the book, with certain alterations, which 
were submitted to the bishops; after which the remainder 
was delivered to the prolocutor, with a request that it 
should be proceeded with and returned without delay.4 
On the 28th the table of alterations made by the lower 
house was brought under consideration in the upper house; 
and on the day following some progress was made in the 
revision of the book for the ordering of bishops, priests, 
and deacons. On the 2d of December the preface, com- 
mencing with the words, “ It hath been the wisdom of the 
Church of England,” was publicly read and committed to 
the examination of some of the bishops. On the 5th of 
December, Mr. Pell, who had been assisted by Sancroft, 
submitted the calendar, revised and altered, to the upper 
house: this also was entrusted to certain bishops for ex- 
amination and revision. In the same session some discus- 
sion took place on the form of prayer to be used at sea.® 
On the 6th the preface to the Common Prayer, which 
was drawn up by Sanderson, was submitted to the house.f 
On the 9th certain corrections in the service for the burial 
of the dead at sea, and others in the commination service, 
and that for the churching of women, were read and con- 
sidered. The bishops almost unanimously agreed, that 
one form of prayer should be used before and after sermons 
by all clergymen. This order, however, was not carried 
into effect. Kennet says, that the subject of the prayer 
before sermon was “ afterwards dropped upon prudential 
reasons. "8 

On the 10th of December certain alterations in the com- 
munion service were read, after which they were entrusted 
to the consideration of the lower house; and on the 12th 
the prolocutor solicited a conference with the bishops, at 
which some papers of amendments in the: Book of Com- 


4 Syn. Ang. 87. © Ibid. 88; D’Oyley, i. 114. 
‘ Kennet’s Register, 573; Sanderson, indeed, was very active in the 
whole business. Ib. 574, 576, 633. 
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mon Prayer were read and approved. The next day some 
members of both houses were nominated for the examina- 
tion and final revision of the Liturgy. A form of general 
thanksgiving was prepared and presented by the Bishop 
of Norwich on the 14th of December. It is frequently 
stated, that the general thanksgiving was composed by San- 
derson; but it is clear from the proceedings of the upper 
house that it was prepared by Bishop Reynolds. 

On the 19th of December, the Book of Common Prayer 
being revised, the form of subscription was taken into con- 
sideration, and then committed to the management of two 
members of each house. On the 20th, the book was re- 
ceived, approved, and subscribed, by the members of both 
houses; so that the space occupied in the review was one 
month. ‘And yet, through haste and inadvertence, there 
were some escapes and omissions in the book sent from the 
convocation to the Lords. Archbishop Tenison told me, 
by his bed-side, on Monday, February 12, 1710, that the 
convocation-book intended to be the copy confirmed by 
the Act of Uniformity had a rash blunder in the rubric 
after baptism, which should have run, It is certain by 
God’s word, that children which are baptised dying before 
they commit actual sin are undoubtedly saved. But the 
words which are baptised were left out, till Sir Cyril 
Wyche, coming to see the Lord Chancellor Hyde, found 
the book brought home by his lordship and lying in his 
parlour window, even after it had passed the two houses, 
and happening to cast his eye upon that place, told the 
lord chancellor of that gross omission, who supplied it 
with his own hand.”! The following is the form of appro- 
bation and subscription. 

** Forma approbationis et subscriptionis facte in utraque 
domo convocationis prelatorum et cleri provincia Cantua- 
riensis in appendice Libri Communium Precum recogniti. 

“ Librum Precum Publicarum, administrationis sacra- 

h Synod. Ang. 91, 92, 93; Kennet’s Register, 579. 
i Kennet’s Register, 643. 
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mentorum, aliorumque rituum Ecclesiz Anglicanz, una 
cum forma et modo ordinandi et consecrandi episcopos, 
presbyteros, et diaconos, juxta literas regize majestatis 
nobis in hac parte directas revisum, et quingentas quad- 
raginta et quatuor paginas continentem, nos Gulielmus 
Providentia Divina Cantuariensis Archiepiscopus totius 
Angliz primas, et metropolitanus: et nos episcopi ejus- 
dem provincie, et in sacra provinciali synodo legitime con- 
gregati, unanimi assensu et consensu in hance formam re- 
degimus, recepimus, et approbavimus, eidemque subscrip- 
simus, vicesimo die mensis Decembris, anno Domini mil- 
lesimo sexcentesimo sexagesimo primo.” 

The signatures of the bishops are appended. The fol- 
lowing form was used by the lower house. 

‘‘ Nos etiam universus clerus inferioris domus ejusdem 
provincia synodice congregati dicto libro Publicarum Pre- 
cum, sacramentorum et rituum, una cum forma et modo 
ordinandi et consecrandi episcopos, presbyteros, et diaco- 
nos unanimiter consensimus et subscripsimus die et anno 
preedictis.” 

The signatures of the members of the lower house, 
amounting in number to eighty-sia, follow. The arch- 
bishop and bishops of the province of York also sub- 
scribed to a similar form; and so did the proctors for the 
clergy of that province. Thus was the Book of Common 
Prayer sanctioned by the convocation of both provinces. 

When the book had been thus sanctioned by convoca- 
tion, the subject was taken up by parliament. On the 
14th of January, a Bill for Uniformity was read a first 
time in the Lords; and on the 29th of January the ques- 
tion was discussed in the upper house of convocation.* 
The book, when revised and reviewed by the convocation, 
was presented to his majesty; and on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary it was ordered that the amendments should be con- 


i Kennet’s Register, 584, 585; Syn. Ang. 94-96; Nichols’s Preface, xi. 
xii. ; Nichols’s Defence, 78-80; Comp. Hist. iii. 252. 
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sidered in the privy council, and that four of the bishops 
should be present.!' This was a preparatory step to send- 
ing the book to the House of Lords. On the 21st it was 
ordered that the council meet on Monday, to consider the 
amendment, and that four bishops should attend. On 
the 24th the council met in obedience to the order, the 
bishops also attending, when the book was read and ap- 
proved, and ordered to be sent to the peers. On the 25th 
the lord chancellor presented the book, and recommended 
that the book so altered should be appointed by the Act 
of Uniformity. On the Ist of March the king delivered a 
speech to the commons, telling them that he had sent the 
book with the alterations to the House of Lords, that the 
Act of Uniformity may refer to it.™ On the 12th of Feb- 
ruary some impatience had been manifested because the 
book had not been sent; when the Bishop of London 
stated that it would soon be submitted to their notice. 
On the 13th of March the Earl of Bridgewater reported 
to the Lords, that the committee had considered the bill 
concerning uniformity, in which certain alterations had 
been made by the Commons, which were now submitted 
to the house. It was moved also, that the alterations and 
additions in the Book of Common Prayer, as it came re- 
commended from his majesty, should be read before the 
alterations in the bill. Some time was occupied in con- 
sidering these alterations ; and on the 15th, when they had 
finished their task, the lord chancellor, in the name of the 
house, thanked the bishops for their care in this important 
business, and desired their lordships to conyey the thanks 
of the peers to the lower house of convocation. It was 
then ordered, that the alterations and amendments in the 
Bill for Uniformity should be taken into consideration on 
the Monday following.° 

The Book of Common Prayer, therefore, was sent to 


'Kennet’s Register, 631, 632, m Thid. 631, 632, 639. 
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the Commons by the Lords just as it had been received 
from convocation. No alterations were made. The Bill 
for Uniformity had been discussed in the Commons before 
they received the book revised by convocation from the 
Lords. A copy of the Book of Common Prayer of 1604 
had been appended to the bill, but the house subsequently 
made their alterations refer, not to this copy, but to the 
book revised by convocation and recommended by the 
king to the House of Lords; and on the 17th of March it 
was carried in the peers, that the said book should be the 
book to which the bill should refer? The Lords very 
reasonably resolved to follow that book which had been 
revised by the convocation. Thus the Act of Uniformity 
appoints that the book, as reviewed by convocation, “be 
the book which shall be appointed to be used.” 

On the 18th of March the president informed the con- 
vocation that the lord chancellor had desired the bishops 
to thank them in the name of the peers,‘ and that the Book 
of Common Prayer revised by the convocation had been 
gratefully accepted by the Lords. 

The question of ordination was now set at rest by the 
Act of Uniformity, since all ministers were required to 
be episcopally ordained. This proceeding was offensive to 
the Presbyterians, who alleged that it involved the con- 
demnation of those Churches that had no bishops. Much 
has been written on this subject; and many bishops have 


P Kennet’s Register, 643; Gibson’s Codex, 276. The Lords resolved 
that the act should refer to the book which had been altered by convocation. 
The houses had proceeded with the Act of Uniformity while the convocation 
was occupied with the Prayer-book, and one of the old books had been 
attached to the bill. On the 4th April the Lords discussed the altera- 
tions made by the Commons in the Act of Uniformity. The act passed on 
the 9th of April the House of Lords; on the 10th a conference took place 
between the two houses, and then the peers directed that the act should refer 
to the amended book. On the 12th the Lords’ amendments to the bill were 
read in the Commons; and on the 16th they passed the bill with the book, 
without debating the alterations. Kennet’s Register, 656-658, 661. 
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been cited as favourable to the validity of orders by mere 
presbyters. Bishop Morton, among others, has been ad- 
duced as a witness. It is true, that Morton recognised 
the foreign Churches, yet he regarded them as defective in 
their constitution from the want of episcopacy. He and 
others have been quoted in support of views which they 
never held, namely, to justify a separation from the 
Church of England. Not long before his death, Bishop 
Morton defended himself on this subject in his last will. 
** As for our brethren, the Protestants of foreign Churches 
reformed, the most learned and judicious of themselves 
have bewailed their misery for want of bishops. And 
therefore God forbid that I should be so uncharitable as 
to condemn. them for no churches for that which is their 
infelicity, not their fault. But as for our perverse Pro- 
testants at home, I cannot say the same of them, seeing 
' they impiously reject that which the other piously desire. 
Seeing, therefore, I havé been so far misunderstood by some 
among us, as to be thought to approve of their ordination 
by mere presbyters, because I once said, it might be valid 
in case of,necessity, I do here profess my meaning to be, 
that I never thought there was any such necessity in the 
Church of England as to warrant it, where there be so 
many bishops still surviving; and therefore I desire them 
not to mistake my meaning in that saying.” This was 
written during the Commonwealth, when, if ever, a neces- 
sity might have been pleaded. Yet equally opposed was 
he to Rome, taking his stand in his will, as in his writings, 
on the first five centuries. “I heartily wish that all differ- 
ences between us and the Church of Rome might be de- 
cided by the doctrines and practices of the Church for the 
first five hundred years after Christ; for that hath been 
my design in all my writings.” In defending the bishop, 
the author of his life says, ‘‘ How those that so zealously 
affect the extirpation of episcopacy can arrogate to them- 
selves the title of Christians or Protestants is a thing that 
may justly be questioned, seeing bishops were planted in 
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the Church with Christianity even by the apostles them- 
selves; and that the first Protestants (from whom all the 
rest derive that title) did clearly profess in their Confession 
of Augsburg their willingness to submit to their bishops, 
provided they would not impose upon them such new and 
unjust burthens as had not been received by the custome 
of the Catholic Church.” The admission relative to bi- 
shops in the Confession of Augsburg will be found in the 
chapter De potestate ecclesiastica. Thus the first Pro- 
testants were anxious for bishops. I am convinced that 
Morton’s views were those of all other bishops and pres- 
‘byters of those times, who have frequently been cited to 
justify Presbyterian orders. It is true that they were ad- 
mitted in cases of necessity. But many persons who cite 
these great men as authorities, merely give the fact, with- 
out stating the limitations, or alluding to any necessity.* 

Other matters were discussed in convocation which it 
may be desirable to specify in their order. On the 8th of 
January the upper house took the canons of 1640 into con- 
sideration, with a view to their revival; and on the 17th 
the revision was committed to a committee of bishops.’ 
On the 18th Dr. Barwick was chosen prolocutor of the 
lower house in the room of Dr. Ferne, who had been pro- 
moted to the see of Chester.t Some discussion also took 
place at this time in the upper house respecting Roman 
Catholic priests." The question of the canons, and of the 
articles for visitation, was frequently discussed; but no 
decision appears to have been arrived at. On the 8th of 
March a new impression of the Book of Common Prayer 
was ordered to be printed; and, after some debate, San- 
croft was appointed to superintend the whole, and Scatter- 
good and Dillingham to correct the press.v 

On the 22d of March a Form for the consecration of 
churches was discussed by the bishops, but without any 


* Barwick’s Life of Morton, 4to, 1660, pp. 47-49, 59. 
8 Synod. Anglic. 96-98. t Kennet’s Register, 630. 
“Synod. Ang. 101, 102. v Synod. Ang. 104, 105. 
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result." On the 12th of April the question relative to the 
printing of the Book of Common Prayer was considered in 
convocation, and the bishops undertook to transmit it, when 
published, to the parishes in their respective dioceses ;* 
and on the 21st the bishops engaged to see that it should 
be ready by the 24th day of the ensuing August. A pro- 
viso, for being uncovered and for using reverent gestures 
in divine service, was taken into consideration by the Com- 
mons, on the 28th, in their debate on the Lords’ amend- 
ments to the Bill for Uniformity ; but it was resolved that 
the question was more suited to the convocation, and it was 
ordered that the managers for the Commons should inti- 
mate to the Lords their desire that the matter should be 
submitted to that assembly. Though the Commons did 
not discuss the alterations made by the Lords, yet they in- 
serted an amendment for the preservation of the Book of 
Common Prayer, by having it recorded in the Tower, in 
the courts at Westminster, and in cathedral churches. The 
amendment was agreed to by the Lords on the 8th of May. 
A curious mistake was discovered by the House of Com- 
mons in one of the rubrics in the baptismal service, per- 
sons being inserted instead of children, which was men- 
tioned at a conference between the two houses. Three of 
the bishops, therefore, acquainted the house, that it was a 
mistake of the scribe’s, and that they had authority from 
the convocation to correct it. Accordingly they made the 
correction at the clerk’s table.y At the same time, in ac- 
cordance with the request of the Commons, the bishops 
and the other members of convocation were desired to pre- 
pare a canon on the gestures to be used in the time of 
divine service. The subject was discussed on the 10th, in 
the upper house, when it was decided that the canon of 
1604, under the title of Solemn reverence during the cele- 
bration of divine service, should be considered by the 
lower house; and on the 12th of May the said canon, 


w Synod. Ang. 106, 107. x Ibid. 108. 
y Kennet’s Register, 671, 680; Syn, Ang. 109, 110. 
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being the eighteenth of those of 1604, was approved and 
confirmed.” 

It was resolved also by convocation that ordinations 
should take place only in the Ember-weeks. The trans- 
lation of the Book of Common Prayer into Latin was en- 
trusted to Dr. Earle and Dr. Pearson. 

On the 20th of May his majesty’s writ for the proro- 
gation of the convocation was read ; after which it was pro- 
rogued until the 19th of February ensuing.» 

The great business of the convocation was, therefore, 
the revision of the Liturgy, which was appointed to be 
publicly used on the 24th of August. The canons were 
not concluded, though the convocation had been authorised 
to treat of them ; and it appears that some powerful influ- 
ence was used to prevent the two houses from proceeding 
with that important business. ‘ Who they were that pre- 
vented us laying hold of an opportunity of doing the Church 
that service, it is not lawful to conjecture, where the case 
is invidious, and perhaps not sufficiently known.” “The 
endeavours of many were wholly frustrated by one or two, 
on whom this matter chiefly depended.”¢ 

Between the Restoration and the 24th of August, 1662, 
when the Act of Uniformity came into operation, the 
ministers were left to the exercise of their own discretion 
in the management of public worship. They could use 
the Book of Common Prayer, or adopt the practice which 
had prevailed during the previous troubles. In the great 
majority of cases the Common Prayer, as we have already 
noticed, was restored; the people, who had never been 
consulted about its rejection, being anxious for its use ; 
others read certain portions of the daily service; while 
some of the ministers, who subsequently were removed by 
the operation of the act, adhered to the practice of ex- 
temporary prayer. I have in my possession a Ms. journal 


* Kennet’s Register, 671, 680; Syn. Ang. 111, 112; Wilkins, iv. 575. 
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er diary, kept by one of the members, of the daily pro- 
ceedings of the first two sessions of the second parliament 
of Charles II., which contains much curious information 
respecting the period between the Restoration and the 
24th of August, 1662. A few passages will shew the cha- 
racter of the volume. 

The second parliament met on the 8th of May, 1661. 
The journalist enters minutely on the particulars connected 
with the opening of the session, after which each day’s 
proceedings are recorded. ‘‘ Satterday the 25. The house 
did not sit, in order to preparation to the sacrament the 
next day at St. Margaret’s church. Sunday the 26. 
Doctor Gunning preached the forenoon, and Mr. Car- 
pender in the afternoone. Doctor Gunning refused the 
bread to Mr. Prinn, because he did not nor would not 
kneele. Biscowen took it standing.” After the Act of 
Uniformity, Prynne became more moderate, and con- 
formed to the Church of England. It was a strong mea- 
sure on Gunning’s part to refuse him the bread, because 
the royal proclamation permitted a variety in practice 
until things were legally settled. On this occasion, more- 
over, another member was permitted to communicate stand- 
ing. Some of the entries in this journal illustrate the 
feelings of the people relative to the Book of Common 
Prayer. Even in those parishes in which the most emi- 
nent of the Presbyterian ministers were placed, the people 
were generally desirous of having the Book restored. On 
the first of June we have this singular entry: ‘“ A petition 
in behalfe of one Robison was presented to the Speaker, 
setting forth the unjust proceedings of Mr. Manton and 
Doctor Baner, in the Covengarden, in arresting the sayd 
Robison with two writs of Middlesex of som 3000/., when 
he owes them not a farding, don in mallis because the 
sayd Robison with-others petitioned the Bishop of London 
to have the Common Prayer read in the church.” This 
notice reflects much light on the struggle between the 
Presbyterian ministers and the people during this period 
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respecting the use of the Liturgy, the former being gene- 
rally anxious for the restoration of the book. Manton had 
been earnest with the king the previous year not to use 
the book in his own chapel, on the ground that it had 
long been laid aside; when Charles sharply replied, that 
liberty of conscience must be permitted to him as well as 
to others. Charles attended divine service at Canterbury, 
on his way to London, May 27th, 1660. “The king in 
his stay at Canterbury this Sunday went to his devotions 
to the cathedral, which he found very much dilapidated 
and out of repair; yet the people seemed glad to hear 
the common prayer again,”® 

Manton, however, yielded at last to the wishes of his 
parishioners, who presented a petition to the Bishop of 
London in these words: ‘“ That since, by the blessing of 
God, we have seen the happy restauration of our gracious 
king, we hope that we shall not be deprived of the ex- 
ercise of religion in such manner and form as is by law 
established. Wherefore we humbly pray your lordship 
to use your episcopal power, that we may have divine 
service celebrated, and both the sacraments duly admin- 
istered in such form and with such rites as by the laws 
of the land hath been most laudably ordered.” “ The 
affection of this parish to the Liturgy of the Church, with- 
out question, is one reason why Dr. Manton hath daily 
the Book of Common Prayer at St. Paul’s, Covent Gar- 
den; and if all his brethren would do the like, we should 
have more devotion and less news.” Manton, as we are 
informed by Kennet, did not consent to the use of the 
Liturgy until the latter end of the year 1661, and then 
only in consequence of the petition of his parishioners.g 

4 Kennet’s Register, 152. 


© Kennet’s Register, 162. It appears that some clergymen read the 
XXXIX. Articles in their churches very soon after the Restoration. Kennet 
mentions a case on the 24th of November, 1661. Ib. 555. 

‘ Kennet’s Register, 358. Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 707; Wood’s 
Athene, iii, 1134, 1135, 

& Kennet, 778, 
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From the Ms. journal it is evident that he did not act wil- 
lingly. Kennet says nothing of the case of Robison, or of 
Manton’s refusal to comply with the wishes of his parish- 
ioners ; yet it is clear from the Ms. that his conduct was 
canvassed in the House of Commons in June of this year. 

On the 29th of May, 1661, the anniversary of the Re- 
storation, the Ms. journal has this entry. “The house did 
not set this day, being the anniversary of the king, but by 
order went to St. Margaret’s to church, where’ Dr. Perse 
preached a rare sermon.” On the meeting of the parlia- 
ment in its second session, November 20th, the bishops 
were present. They did not take their seats until this 
time. “ From this time the junior bishop in the house 
commonly read the form of prayers before their proceeding 
to any busines.” The writer of the Ms. is quite enthu- 
siastic in his description: ‘“‘ The Black Rod came downe 
and commanded us up to the king, where we found him 
sitting on the throne, with his crowne on and his robes, 
and all the peers and bishops with their robes also, so as, 
in my judgment, I never saw so magnificent a sight in all 
my life. The king spoke all himselfe.” 

Nye, one of the Presbyterian ministers, had been an 


h The Ms. was written by a member of the House of Commons who was 
connected with the Admiralty. The first portion commenced on the 8th of 
May, 1661, and closes on the 6th of June, on which day the journalist writes : 
“‘ My wife being very sick, I went into the country.”’ On the previous day 
‘¢ T had leave of the house to go out of town.’’ The parliament was not 
prorogued until the latter part of July. It was re-assembled on the 20th 
of November in the same year, on which day the journal commences, and is 
carried on regularly day by day until the 4th of February. I am unable to 
ascertain the name of the writer; but that he was connected with the Ad- 
miralty is evident from the Ms., as he frequently mentions his attendance at 
the office on business. 

i Kennet’s Register, 562. It is singular that Prynne brought forward a 
motion for attending divine service on the 29th of May. In the Ms. journal 
under May 20th we have: ‘‘ Mr. Prin moved that the house might meete here 
on the 29th of May, and so goe to St. Margaret’s church to a sermon; 
Doctor Perse to preach it, and accordingly ordered.’’ The following entry 
marks the change in the times: “ Thursday the 23d, being Ascension-day, 
the house did not sitt.”’ 
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active agent during the previous troubles in ejecting the 
episcopal clergy, having been clerk to the tryers. An 
order was issued by the House of Commons that he should 
deliver to the bishops all the presentations to benefices 
which were in his possession.‘ In this Ms. the case is 
entered with more particulars. ‘‘ January 7. Ordered 
that Mr. Phillip Nye returne all those presentations to 
the severall bishops that were taken by the com. of plun- 
dered mirlisters in these troublesome times.” Again, 
“ January 20. Mr. Crouch reported from the com. unto 
whom it was ordered that Mr. Nye should deliver all such 
presentations as were made in these times; and desired a 
greater liberty to send for all other persons that were in 
that matter concerned, that they be distributed to each 
bishop in his respective diocese.” 

Some curious entries occur respecting the attempts to dis- 
cover the actual executioner of King Charles I. ‘“ Janu- 
ary 17. Sir Edmond Perse moved that one Smith told the 
com. that one Mr. Darbin, living att Walton-on-the-Thames, 
could tell who was the person that cut off the king’s head, 
and that he sewed it on after his execution; whereon an 
order was presently made that he might be sent for to the 
com.” “January 28. Ordered that one Bickersfield be dis- 
charged without paying fees, being onely one that told who 
had the K. wascote, and so conceaved might be the per- 
son that cut of the K. head. But nothing was made out 
to the com.” Then under January 30: “ This being the 
anniversary of that dismall day of St. Charles his marter- 
dom, the house mett. at St. Margaret’s, where Doctor 
Harding and Doctor Alsop made 2 rare sermons.” He 
mentions a long debate on one occasion from twelve till 
eight o’clock in the evening, adding: ‘‘ Many learned 
speeches in the debate, wherein it was conceaved the gent 
spake better than the lawyers.” 

It has been seen that all the corrections in the Liturgy 
were made by the convocation, the two houses of parlia- 


k Kennet’s Register, 602. 
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ment not venturing on any changes, but merely confirming 
the book. To specify all the alterations would occupy too 
large a space; I shall therefore mention only the more im- 
portant, Sanderson appears to have composed some of the 
new collects, and he was probably concerned in the addi- 
tional services; while Sancroft was engaged on the rubrics 
and the calendar. The preface, as has been mentioned, 
was Sanderson’s. It contains the reasons for the alterations 
which were made, and it forms a part of the book.! 

The prayer for the Parliament was now introduced 
into the Liturgy. It has formed a fruitful topic for ani- 
madversion to Dissenters from that time to the present, 
and it has been declared that the words “ most religious 


1 Kennet’s Register, 632, 633. In these proceedings the convocation were 
occupied from their 25th session, Nov. 21st, 1661, to their 48th session, 
Dec. 20th. Gibson’s Codex, 275. It has been remarked that the Commons 
had proceeded with the Act of Uniformity in connexion with the book of 
1604, to which their bill referred. When the Lords decided that the act should 
refer to the book revised by the convocation, a motion was made in the Com- 
‘mons that the alterations should be considered. The motion was negatived ; 
but to assert their right, they passed a resolution that it was competent for 
them to do so if they had been disposed. Kennet’s Register, 661. It is 
stated sometimes that alterations were made by parliament. Comp. Hist. iii. 
952; Syn. Ang. 103, 104. But it is evident that no changes were made ; 
none certainly were made in the Commons, nor is there any evidence of alte- 
rations by the Lords. Nothing appears to have occurred in the Lords until 
March 17th, when they decided that the revised book should be annexed to 
the act. Syn. Ang. 109. Cardwell’s Conferences, 373. Burnet’s testimony 
on this point is most decisive. He is replying to the Romish slander that 
ours is a parliamentary Church. ‘‘ The authority of these changes is wholly 
to be derived from the convocation, who only consulted about them and made 
them; and the parliament did take that care in enacting them that might 
shew they did only add the force of a law to them; for in passing them it 
was ordered that the Book of Common Prayer and Ordination should only be 
read over; and even that was carried upon some debate; for many, as I have 
been told, moved that the book should be added to the act as it was sent to 
the parliament from the convocation without ever reading it ; but that seemed 
indecent, and too implicite to others; and there was no change made in a 
tittle by the parliament. So that they only enacted by a law what the convoca- 
tion had done.” Burnet’s History of the Orders of the Church of England, 
pp. 74, 79. 
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and gracious king” were introduced as a compliment to 
Charles II. Like many other assertions, it has no foun- 
dation to rest upon. The prayer had been in use for 
years, though it had not been incorporated in the Liturgy. 
It was first used in an occasional form in the year 1625; 
and in this prayer the words are found. In the forms for 
the years 1628 and 1640 the prayer also occurs. There. 
are others between the above dates in which it is not 
found ; but the omission is easily explained. ‘These forms 
were published for particular occasions, to be used only 
once or twice; consequently, if the parliament were as- 
sembled at the time, the prayer was inserted; but if 
otherwise, it was omitted. In 1661 the prayer was in- 
serted in a special form for the 12th of June,™ and was 
afterwards placed in the Book of Common Prayer. Such 
is the history of this prayer, respecting which so many 
misrepresentations have been circulated.” 

It will be remembered, that in the canons of 1640 the 
communion-table was ordered to be placed at the east end 
of the chancel, close to the wall, and within rails, at which 
the communicants were to receive the elements. Previous 
to the Reformation, the altar stood near the wall at the 
east end of the chancel. Tables were substituted at the 
Reformation ; and by King Edward’s second book they 
were appointed to stand in the body of the church, or in 
the chancel. The custom was, therefore, to remove the 


m A Form of Prayer to be used upon the 12th of June, &c. for the avert- 
ing those sicknesses and diseases, that death and scarcity, which justly may 
be feared, &c. And likewise for beseeching a blessing upon the high Court 
of Parliament now assembled. London, 1661. The prayer occurs in another 
form for a fast in January following. 

© It is singular that Macpherson should have made such an extraordinary 
mistake about this prayer. ‘‘The convocation were in the mean time em- 
ployed in the Book Office for the Baptism of those of riper years,” and 
they added the declaration at the end of the communion-service which called 
Charles ‘‘a religious king.’”’ Vol. i. 38. Probably so many absurd mistakes 
were never crowded into so few lines. 
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table, at the time of communion, into the most convenient 
part of the church. By Queen Elizabeth’s Injunctions, 
A.D. 1559, it was ordered to be placed where the altar had 
stood, except at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
when it was to be removed into the most convenient part 
of the chancel. Laud, and several of the bishops, wished 
to reduce all churches to one uniform mode ; and in many 
places the table was placed at the east end, and enclosed 
with rails. The charge of popery was alleged against the 
archbishop on the ground of this practice, and the most 
violent denunciations were uttered. At the Restoration 
the rubric was not altered; so that, both by rubrical and 
canonical authority, the table may be placed in the body 
of the church or in the chancel. From the Restoration, 
however, it has been the practice to place it near the wall 
at the east end of the chancel, and to enclose it with rails. 
The matter was viewed as indifferent, and consequently 
was left undecided, and the most complete uniformity has 
been the result; nor does any man imagine that its position 
involves the charge of popery. How soon after the Resto- 
ration the practice became uniform, it is not possible to 
ascertain. In one village church, however, the table was 
found in the middle of the chancel, and without the 
railing, only thirty years ago; and probably other in- 
stances may have occurred at the same period. But it 
may now be concluded that there is not a single parish 
church of ancient date in the whole kingdom, in which 
the table is not placed at the upper end of the chancel. 
“So that out of communion-time the table is to stand 
altarwise, as we, and only we, do phrase it; for altar- 
wise is an idiom peculiar to us English, not known abroad 
in foreign parts; and they who can find popery in that 
position have better eyes. than ordinary. Altars, with 
them, do not observe one regular position: some are 
placed in the middle of the choir; some at the upper 
part, endways north and south; and, if eye-witnesses may 
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be trusted, the chief altar in St. Peter’s church at Rome 
stands in the middle of the chancel.’ 

The epistles and gospels were taken from the autho- 
rised translation; the word priest substituted in the rubric 
of the absolution for minister; the prayers for the ember- 
weeks, the general thanksgiving, and some new collects, 
were adopted. In the communion-service a few changes 
were made; and the service for the Baptism of those of 
riper years, and the form of prayer to be used at sea, 
were introduced, with the closing prayers in the visitation 
of the siek. All the services were, indeed, more or less 
altered, as any one who compares our present book with 
those in use before the Restoration may ascertain. The 
words “‘ bishops, priests, and deacons” were substituted in 
the litany for “ bishops, pastors, and ministers of the 
Church ;”’ and the words “ rebellion” and “ schism” were 
added to the petition respecting ‘‘ sedition and privy con- 
spiracy.”? Offices for the fifth of November, the thirtieth 
of January, and the twenty-ninth of May, were sanctioned 
by convocation; but as they were not in the book which 
was sent to the parliament, they were not confirmed by 
the civil authority. The service for the fifth of November 
was prepared in 1605, and was only revised by convocation. 
The others were new. They were annexed to the Book 
of Common Prayer by royal authority.4 


o Le Strange’s Alliance, 166. ‘‘ The communion-tables being thus placed 
altarwise, the minister was enjoined, both before the sermon and after his 
sermon, to go up thither and read some part of divine service, which all 
parishioners, I believe, could not hear in any church, and not one part in 
five in any of the greater churches.’’ D’Ewes’s Autobiography, &c. vol. ii. 
142, 143. This extract shews the strong prejudice that existed, when such a 
man as D’Ewes could put forth an assertion so contrary to the fact, since 
experience proves that in the majority of churches the minister is better heard.’ 
from the communion-table than from the desk or the pulpit. 

P Kennet’s Register, 585, 586; Burnet, i. 183, 184; Cardwell’s Confer- 
ences, 369-391 ; Nichols’s Com. Pref. x. 

4 These services were changed in a subsequent reign, as will be shewn in 
the proper place. The 5th of November was ordered to be observed by Act 
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The Book of Common Prayer was published before 
the feast of St. Bartholomew, 1662. Copies of the first 
edition are by no means uncommon; but another was 
published during the same year, in a smaller type.4 

Some curious particulars may be gathered respecting 
the state-services by a comparison of the various editions. 
The following statement is the result of a careful exami- 
nation of the forms; and I am not aware that some of the 
particulars have been noticed by preceding writers. 

On the 21st of April, 1662, the form for the jifth of 
November was committed by convocation to the Bishop 
of Durham; and on the 26th the offices for November 5th, 
and that of January 30th and May 29th, were read and 
adopted.? 

Burnet says that Sancroft drew up the offices for the 
29th of May and the 30th of January ; but this statement 
is not correct, though they may have been submitted to 
him for revision. Sancroft was not a member of convo- 
cation. But Burnet adds, that they were drawn in a high 
strain, and then rejected in consequence as too strong; 
and further, that Sancroft procured the substitution of 
his own offices after he became archbishop.s All this is 
so incorrect, that loose as Burnet’s statements frequently 
are, it is nevertheless strange that he should have hazarded 
such unguarded assertions. The truth is, the services were 
not again altered until the year 1685. Two offices for 
the 30th of January were published in the year 1661; 
and ignorance of this fact has led to various mistakes on 


of Parliament, in the 3d of James I.; and a service was provided, which was 
authorised by the king. The 30th of January and the 29th of May were also 
ordered to be observed by act of Parliament ; and the convocation, having 
revised and confirmed the service for the 5th of November, prepared two 
special services for those two days, which were annexed to the book by royal 
authority, according to a form still used at the accession of a new sove- 
reign, 

4 The book was printed twice in the same year, in 8vo, at Cambridge, by 
Field, the University printer. I have two editions bearing the date 1662. 

¥ Syn, Ang. 110; Wilkins, iv. 575. s Burnet, i. 184. 

x 
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the subject. A very strange clause was inserted in one of 
the prayers, a petition in allusion'to the martyrs: ‘that we 
may be made worthy to receive benefit by their prayers, 
which they, in communion with the Church Catholic, 
offer up unto thee for that part of it here militant.” In 
the year 1710, Robinson, a Dissenter, in his Review of 
the case of Liturgies, quoted this clause; and Kennet af- 
terwards charges him with dishonesty, saying, ‘‘ No such 
words are to be met with in any collect of this office, nor 
in any other form of prayer that I ever saw on this occa- 
sion.” After all, Robinson was correct in his quotation, 
for it actually exists in the first published form, copies of 
which still remain. This form, doubtless on account of 
the clause in question, was laid aside, and another pub- 
lished ; and it was the latter that was examined by Kennet. 
He was not aware of the existence of another. On the 
other hand, Dr. Cardwell does not mention the second 
edition; for, after alluding to the obnoxious form, he 
remarks that the corrections were not made until the 
Prayer-book was revised.t. But even the latter form was 
again altered, as well as that for the 29th of May, by 
the convocation in 1662; so that the offices in the Book 
of Common Prayer of that year were not precisely the 
same as the duly authorised ones of the year 1661. In 
the two forms submitted to convocation there was no order 
for a sermon, and various other alterations were intro- 
duced. 

The Act of Uniformity has been exposed to the attacks 
of Dissenters ever since it was passed; yet it was emi- 
nently successful in checking the advances of popery during 
the reign of Charles II., who readily gave his assent to the 
measure, in the hope of being able to dispense with its 


t Kennet’s Register, 368-370. Kennet gives the usual form of 1661; 
Hist. of Conferences, 388; D’Oyley’s Sancroft, i. 117. 

" Kennet’s Register, 452, 4538. A copy of the form for the 30th of Janu- 
ary with the obnoxious clause is in the Bodleian. The subsequent edition 
of the same year, 1661, was that which was submitted to convocation. 
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enactments by an exercise of the prerogative. He knew 
well that the Romish worship could not be tolerated by 
act of Parliament; and it is certain that the Act of Uni- 
formity presented the greatest obstacle to the exercise of 
the dispensing power. At the Revolution the act was 
retained, and another, the Act of Toleration, was passed 
in favour of Protestant Dissenters. This view of the act 
was adopted at the time by many persons who were anxious 
to keep out Romanism.” ; 

This convocation was continued from time to time 
until the year 1678, when it was dissolved with the par- 
liament; but very little was transacted in either province 
after the revision of the Liturgy. They met in 1663, and 
treated of a grammar to be used in-schools, and also of 
a Form for the consecration of churches and churchyards ; 
yet nothing was concluded. A subsidy was granted in 
both provinces.* 

The next year they again assembled. On the 20th of 
April, 1664, the question of the grammar was resumed ; 
and on the 18th of May the care of a Latin translation of 
the Book of Common Prayer was intrusted to the Bishop 
of Sarum and the Dean of Westminster. . No business 
was transacted in the province of York. In the year 1667 
we find the convocation of Canterbury petitioning the 
king to grant to Dr. Duport the privilege of printing his 
Greek translation of the Psalms for seven years.’ 


w Philanx Protestant, or Papists discovered to the King, &c.; to which 
is added, Philolaus, or Popery discovered to all Christian people, in a serious 
dissuasive from it; for further justification of our gracious King and his 
memorable Parliament’s proceedings for the maintenance of the Act of Uni- 
formity. 1663, 4to. The Act of Uniformity was considered to be more strin- 
gent than the previous acts. ‘‘ This result was probably warranted and cer- 
tainly excusable under the peculiar aspect of the times; but it was owing in 
a great degree to the rash and intemperate proceedings of the nonconfurmists, 
who had caused the flood-gates of iniquity to be thrown open. and were the 
first to be carried away by the torrent.’’ Cardwell’s Conferences, 464. 

x Syn. Ang. 113-122; Wake’s State, 518; Wilkins, iv. 575, 578. 

y Syn, Ang. 123, 125, 126, 130; Wake’s State, 518; Wilkins, iv. 581; 
Comp. Hist. iii, 269. In 1665 and 1666 the convocations merely assembled. 
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In the year 1664, however, a most important change 
was effected with respect to the clergy and the convoca- 
tion. Hitherto they had taxed themselves in their synod, 
their proceedings being subsequently confirmed by par- 
liament. It was therefore necessary for the Crown to 
assemble the synod, in order to obtain the usual subsidies. 
But by an arrangement between Archbishop Sheldon and 
the Lord Chancellor Hyde, the clergy silently waived the 
privilege of taxing themselves, and submitted to be in- 
cluded in the money-bills of the House of Commons. It 
was arranged that their ancient privileges should be pre- 
served; and a clause was inserted to that effect in the bill 
passed on this occasion: ‘ Provided always, that nothing 
herein contained shall be drawn into example to the pre- 
judice of the ancient rights belonging unto the lords spi- 
ritual and temporal, or clergy of this realm.” This act, 
from which the clause is quoted, was called ‘‘ 4n Act for 
granting a royal aid unto the king’s majesty ;” and it was 
the first in which the clergy were included. ‘‘ Whe- 
ther this great change be more to the interest or prejudice 
of the Church and clergy in England, is not so easy to 
determine.” 

Since this period the convocation has not been often 
permitted to transact business. Were the clergy still to 
tax themselves, they must be allowed to assemble ; and 
when assembled, they might insist on grievances before 
granting subsidies; and then the Crown would be neces- 


In 1667 York was prorogued to 1668, then to 1669; again to 1670. Wilkins, 
iv. 585-587. In 1672 York was prorogued to the next year, then to 1674. 
Ib. 593. It was again prorogued in 1675 from 1676. Ib. 596. In 1676 both 
provinces met ; both were prorogued to the next year, and in 1678 both were 
dissolved. Ib. 599. 

2 Comp. Hist. iii. 255; Collier, ii. 893; Kennet’s Synods, 299-301. Ac- 
cording to the note of Mr. Speaker Onslow, the matter was first settled by 
a verbal agreement between Sheldon and Clarendon, and tacitly agreed to by 
the clergy. Onslow says, ‘‘ Gibson, Bishop of London, said to me that this 
was the greatest alteration in the constitution ever made without an express 
law.’’ Hallam’s Const. Hist. ii. 596 ; Johnson’s Vade Mecum, i. 161, 162; 
A Discourse concerning the Ecclesiastical Commission, 4to, 1689, 27, 28. 
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sitated to permit them to take the affairs of the Church 
into consideration. ‘Being in no condition to give sub- 
sidies and presents to the Crown, ’tis well if their convo- 
cation meetings are not sometimes discontinued, if they 
do not sink in their insignificancy, lie by for want of a 
royal license, and grow less regarded when their grievances 
are offered.”* Collier’s prediction has been verified. 

During the reign of Charles II. it was the practice in 
some churches to read the Communion-service, on non- 
communion days, in the desk, and not at the communion- 
table, in violation of all rubrics. A singular work, in re- 
probation of the practice, published in this reign, proves 
its existence, and also reflects light on other irregularities 
of the period. It was alleged ‘‘ that it was indecent to go 
to the altar and back, with the surplice still on, to the 
homily or sermon (which being part of divine service is 
performed with the surplice on), and to return back to 
read the prayer for the Church militant, as they are ap- 
pointed.” This objection implies that at that time the 
surplice was used in the pulpit, even by men who read 
the Communion-service in the desk, and that the prayer 
for the Church militant was read. The author’s reply to 
the objection is singular, as proving another practice, now 
generally disused. ‘ They see no indecency in another 
thing; for they go out of the desk after the second lesson 
to baptise, and return to the same place; as if going to the 
east were unseemly, not going to the west.” From this it 
is evident that baptisms took place before the congrega- 
tion, after the second lesson.” 


4 Collier, ii. 893. 

b Parish Churches turned into Conventicles, by serving God and worship- 
ping him otherwise than according to the established Liturgy and practice of 
the Church of England ; in particular in reading the Communion-service, 
or any part thereof, in the desk: or, Plain Reasons and undeniable Authori- 
ties alleged for the reading of the second service, or the Communion-service, 
when there is no Communion, at the altar or holy table, In an epistle dedi- 
cated to all the reverend clergy of the Church of England who read it in the 
desk. By Richard Hart, a friend to all the conformable clergy and laity of 
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An examination of the visitation articles from the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth to the year 1640 will reflect much 
light on the practice in this matter during that period. 
The Puritans objected to the reading of the service when 
there was no communion at the table, and usually re- 
mained in the désk. By them the reading it at the table 
was called an innovation; but Laud, in his Star-Chamber 
speech, proves the contrary, remarking, “ If this be an in- 
novation, ’tis made by the rubrike, not by the prelates.’¢ 
At that time Wren and Montagu enforced a compliance 
with the rubric in their articles: ‘‘ Doth he read the 
second or latter service at the communion-table, and not 
in his pewe or reading seate, if there be no Communion ?’”4 
The practice is now general, no clergyman ever scrupling 
to read the service at the table. 

In Grindal’s time we meet with a singular order for 
reading the epistle, gospel, and the commandments in the 
pulpit, or stall, when there was no communion, though 
the prayers contained in the service were to be used at 
the table.e Such a custom could never have been common. 
Probably the most direct attempt to alter the custom of 
the Church in this matter was made by the Bishop of St. 
David’s in the year 1583. One of his injunctions is most 
remarkable: ‘‘ That there be no recourse by the minister 
to the communion-table to saie any part of service there 
saving onely when there is a communion to bee minis- 
tered; for it doth retaine a memorie of the idolatrous 
masse; for the avoyding thereof, all the service shall be 
said by the minister in his own seat or in the pulpit.’ 


the true and apostolica] Church of England, by law established. 4to, London, 
1683. 


¢ Laud’s Speech, &c, 41. 

4 Prynne’s Canterburie’s Doome, &c. $5. 

© Grindal’s Remains, Parker Society, 132. 

f Injunctions to be observed and kept within the dioces of Saincte Davides, 
exhibited in the Visitation of the Right Reverend Father in God Marmaduke, 
Bishop of Saincte Davides aforesaid, in the 25 yere of our moste gracious 
sovereigne ladie Elizabeth, by the grace of God queene of England, Fraunce, 
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This bishop must have been singular in regarding the 
practice as popish. 

The Puritans regarded the position of the table at the 
east end of the chancel as a popish custom; and a constant 
struggle was maintained between the two parties. Yet, 
after all, the general practice previous’to the rebellion 
was similar to the present, though there were some ex- 
ceptions, as bishops were sometimes disinclined to inter- 
fere. In 1640 the position was fixed by the canons at 
the east end of the chancel; but the troubles ensued, 
and they could not be enforced. Subsequent to the re- 
storation there were exceptions to the general practice, 
and the table at communion-time was removed from the 
wall. Ina popular book of the reign of Charles Il., the 
frontispiece represents the table at the entrance to the 
chancel, and the communicants kneeling round it at some 
little distance. Yet, on the other hand, in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, John Foxe gives a wood-cut of the com- 
munion-table in its proper place, at the upper end of the 
chancel, close to the wall. This was published in 1576, 
and appeared in subsequent editions without complaint 
from the Puritans.® 


and Ireland. Cosins says with great force and truth, “ We shall think it ad- 
vantage enough to our cause if we shew the points questioned in our order 
of service to be of more ancient practice in the Church than the later corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome which we have left ; and that this Church of 
ours is not to forsake the primitive Church to reform herself to other reformed 
Churches. We will give an account of that form of service which we use, 
deriving it higher than the Roman Breviary or Mass, from which it is charged 
to come.’’? Cosin’s Preface to his Notes ; Nichols’s Additional Notes, p. 2. 

& The Devout Communicant exemplified, &c., 8vo, 1670. 

h «¢ Tf they call them popish because they were abused in popery, we con- 
fess it to be true they were abused to idolatry; the bells were rung to masse, 
the surplice was worn at masse, in the church they said their masse, in the 
pulpit they maintained their masse.” ‘‘ Though some bells have been rung 
to the sacrifice of idols, may no bell therefore be rung to the service of the 
living God?’’ Mason on the Authority of the Church, 38. Calvin retained 
the wafer at Geneva, as a thing indifferent, though it had been abused to 
idolatry. Surely, therefore, the Church of England could retain indifferent 
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The Long Parliament was dissolved in 1678, and a new 
parliament and convocation were summoned the same year, 
and met in 1679, It was dissolved the same year, and 
another was called in the autumn. The new convocation 
met in 1680; but nothing of the slightest degree of im- 
portance was transacted in either province. This was the 


last convocation of the reign of Charles II. It was dis- 
solved in 1681.i 


ceremonies. The matters objected to by the Puritans were sanctioned by the 
Church,—by men as competent as any to decide such questions. They ‘are 
the public constitutions of the venerable convocation, which is the Church of 
England’s representative, in whose voice your own voice is included.”’ Ib. 68. 
We learn a curious fact from Mason’s sermon, namely, that after Mary's 
death, the identical surplices which had been worn by the priests were used 
in the churches, Even when this sermon was preached, in 1605, some of 
these surplices were in existence. ‘‘If the staine sticke onely to the parti- 
cular thing actually polluted, then this argument cannot greatly be urged 
against the surplesse; for not many of Queen Marie’s surplesses doe re- 
maine; and if they did, the matter were soon remedied, and time itself in 
short would wear them away.’’ Ib. 44, 

i Wake’s State, 519; Collier, ii. 898 ; Wilkins, iv. 605. York merely met 
in 1679, and was dissolved ; another synod assembled in 1680. Ib. 603. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A.D, 1685—1701. 


James II.—State-services— King William — Ecclesiastical Commission — 
Proposed changes inthe Liturgy— Convocation — Divisions—Address to 
the King —Convocation dissolved — State-services altered —The proposed 
changes in the Liturgy considered—Overall’s Convocation-book and 
Sherlock — Controversy respecting the Commission—Works on both sides 
—Controversy respecting the powers of Convocation— Letter to a Con- 
vocation Man— Works by Wake, Hill, Atterbury—Convocation meets, 
1700—lIts proceedings—Toland’s book — Discussions — Counsel con- 
sulted — Prorogation — Lower House continue to sit —Convocation meets 
again— Discussions—Burnet’s work on the Articles attacked in the 
Lower House —Disputes continued — Decision of the Bishops respecting 
Burnet’s book — Convocation dissolved--Works on the Convocation 
controversy. 


James II. succeeded to the throne in 1685. On the 20th 
of May the convocation of Canterbury assembled; a ser- 
mon was preached, and the lower house were ordered to 
choose their prolocutor. Still no proceedings were com- 
menced, and it does not appear that the convocation of 
York even assembled.2 Eventful, therefore, as was this 
short reign, it presents but little to our notice respecting 
the convocation. James did not permit them to transact 
business, since he knew that his measures would have been 
censured by that body. During this reign some alterations 
were made in the services for the 30th of January and the 
29th of May, by the bishops, by authority of the crown, 
neither the convocation nor the parliament being con- 
sulted. 

Dr. D’Oyly remarks, in allusion to Burnet’s observation 
that these services were altered by Sancroft, who adopted 


a Wake’s State, 519; Wilkins, iv. 612. The convocation of Canterbury 
met in 1686, was prorogued in 1687, and then dissolved. Ib. 
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a loftier strain, that the service for the 30th of January 
has remained almost unaltered. ‘‘ It stands now,” says he, 
‘with very immaterial exceptions, precisely in the same 
form as it did at first.” But the alterations in this reign 
are quite sufficient to justify the remark of Burnet, that 
the tone was altered. We have seen how it differs from the 
first form of 1661. ‘‘ The form of prayer for this solem- 
nity, and also for that of the 29th of May, were of a dif- 
ferent complexion in the reign of King Charles I]. from 
what they are now. ‘The offices for these two solemnities 
were drawn up without any reflection on the first authors 
of the opposition. King James II. altered these forms; 
and King William did not venture to reduce them to their 
primitive state.” | 
In the service for the 30th of January the changes even 
from the form sanctioned by convocation in 1661, though 
few, were important; in that for the 29th of May they 
were more numerous. The service for the 29th of May 
in its original state was suited to the restoration of the 
royal family, and to the birth of the king; so that some 
alteration was necessary on the accession of a new sovereign, 
inasmuch as Charles’s birth could not be alluded to in the 
office. King James prefixed a notice to the new office to 
this effect, that as several parts of the former service related 
to his brother’s birth, it became necessary to alter it, and 
that it was altered accordingly.4 Besides the changes in 


> D’Oyly’s Sancroft, i. 116. In correcting Burnet, Dr. D’Oyly has him- 
self fallen into an error respecting the service for the 30th January; for we 
have shewn in the preceding chapter that it was materially altered after the 
first edition of the separate form in 1661. 

¢ Burn’s Eccles. Law. 

4 The order is as follows: “The form of prayer with thanksgiving here- 
tofore appointed for the 29th of May, relating in several passages of it to the 
birth and person of our most dearly beloved brother King Charles II., and 
so upon occasion of his death being necessarily to be altered; and it being 
now, by our special command to the bishops, so altered and settled to our 
satisfaction, as a perpetual office of thanksgiving for the standing mercies of 
that day, our express will and pleasure is, that it be forthwith printed and 
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these two services, King James commanded the bishops to 
prepare an office to be used on the day of his accession. 
A service had been published in the time of Charles I., 
which was now revised and considerably altered, and put 
forth by royal authority. The service was originally pre- 
pared in 1626; then, in 1640, it was sanctioned by convo- 
cation. On the accession of Charles II. much of the ser- 
vice was inserted in that for the 29th of May; but when 
King James ordered the bishops to prepare another office 
for his accession, the old form was revised, and used during 
his reign.® 


In his first speech to the council, James promised to 
support the Church of England. In his speech to his first 


published as here it followeth, to be used henceforth upon every 29th day of 
May in all churches and chapels within our kingdom and dominion of Wales, 
in such manner as is therein directed.’”’ It is dated the 29th of April, 1685. 

€ The alterations made in the service for the 5th of November subsequent 
to the revolution will be noticed at the proper time, and so will those in the 
accession-service in the reign of Queen Anne. King James did not alter the 
service for the 5th of November. Gibson’s Codex, 246,249. Various changes 
were made in the other state-services. In the form for January 30th, in 1662, 
the title is simply ‘‘ A Form of Common Prayer to be used yearly on the 30th 
day of January, being the day of the martyrdom of King Charles I.” In the 
form as it was now settled the title is much stronger. The psalm instead of 
the Venite is different. The first collect has some strong expressions intro- 
duced, and the second collect is in a different place. Still, it is not true that 
the original services contained no reflections on the authors of the civil war. 
Burn could only have looked at the title, or he would not have hazarded the 
assertion. And it is further evident that he had never seen the form published 
before the Act of Uniformity, for it contains that portion of the title which he 
says was new in 1685. It was, in short, taken from the service of 1661; and 
even this, as we have seen, was the second form. In the form of 1661 there 
are stronger expressions than in that of 1662. One remarkable passage in the 
form of 1661 is not found either in the present service or that of 1662. ‘ Let 
not his blood outcry these his prayers; but, as we are all in some measure 
guilty of the one, so let us all obtain the benefit of the other.’? In 1661 isa 
collect which is not found in 1662 or 1685, containing this clause : ‘‘ Reunite 
all our remaining divisions, reconcile our differences, and change all our spirits 
into a sweet Christian temper of gentleness and peace.’’ This was evidently 
framed on the model of the declaration from Breda. In the form for May 
29th the words in the title after ““ Almighty God’’ are new. The words 
“ great rebellion’ do not occur in 1662. The state-services were printed in 
a separate form in this reign, as well as in 1661. 
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parliament, May 22d, 1685, he repeated the same words; 
and on another occasion he engaged to adhere to his pro- 
mises. Yet, two days after his accession, he went publicly 
to mass; and afterwards caused it to be published that 
Charles II. died a papist, though the evidence on the sub- 
ject is very uncertain. It is indeed doubtful whether 
Charles was conscious of what he was about when the 
priest was introduced by James. Popish officers were 
promoted in the army contrary to law, and mass was daily 
celebrated in the camp; and when parliament remon- 
strated, he prorogued, and then dissolved them. Papists 
were admitted into the council, and Romish bishops were 
consecrated in the chapel at St. James’s; while their works 
were printed by Hills, his own printer. Preaching against 
popery was prohibited. The clergy were prosecuted for 
disobedience to his orders ; and popish heads were at- 
tempted to be forced upon colleges in the universities. 
It was not therefore to be expected that he would per- 
mit the convocation to meet for business. It does not fall 
within my province in this work to detail the proofs of 
James’s intention to introduce popery, from which calamity 
the nation was delivered by the arrival of the Prince of 
Orange. The thing is certain; and the Romanists rejoiced 
in the prospect of the destruction of the Church of Eng- 
land. Neither would it be convenient to enter upon par- 
ticulars connected with the Revolution, though it may be 
observed that the important event could not have been ac- 
complished without the Church of England. This is well 
put by Archbishop Wake. On the day of Queen Anne’s 
decease, the Schism Act, which was then to take effect, 
was suspended by the government. In 1718, when a bill 
was introduced for its repeal, Wake, in a speech in the 
Lords, remarks: ‘‘ The scandalous practice of occasional 
conformity was condemned by the sincerest part of the 
Dissenters themselves; and that he could not forbear say- 
ing, that some amongst them made a wrong use of the 
favour and indulgence that was shewn them at the Re- 
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volution, though they had the least share in that happy 
event.” 

With the history of the Revolution in 1688 I am not 
concerned in this work ; but a slight notice of some things 
not usually given in the narratives of the proceedings may 
not prove unacceptable. 


£ Lord Mahon’s History, i. 498. The hopes of the papists during James’s 
reign, and especially on the birth of the young prince in 1688, were so great, 
that a Jesuit ventured to publish the following work :—Carmen Genethliacon ; 
poema in optatissimum partum serenissimi Walliz Principis nati 10 Junii, 
1688; auctore Richardo Plowden, S. J.: permissu superiorum: Londini, 4to, 
1688. The author was, as the title shews, a Jesuit; yet I can find no 
account of him, nor any mention of the book. Patrick mentions that Te- 
nison told him on the 7th of August, 1688, that the Prince of Orange was 
coming, and he advised him to remove his money from London, as no one 
could tell what confusion might ensue. Patrick’s Autobiography, 138. 
Evelyn mentions the same circumstance, iii. 247. Evelyn further says, that 
bonfires were forbidden by order of government on the 5th of November, 
1685, James’s first year. Ib. iii. 193. 

On the 31st of January, 1688-1689, Burnet preached before the House of 
Commons a thanksgiving sermon; and the fact that no remonstrance against 
the appointment of such a day was offered, shews how strong must have 
been the apprehensions of churchmen. It has some curious passages. “‘ You 
feel a great deal, and promise a great deal more; and you are now in the 
right way to it, when you come with the solemnities of thanksgiving to offer 
up your acknowledgements to that Fountain of life, to whom you owe this 
new lease of your own.’’ Sermon, pp. 3, 4. 

Yet this day was appointed by the Church of England as a day of fasting. 
January the 30th in that year fell on the Sunday; and in such a case the ser- 
vice for the martyrdom of Charles I. is to be used, and the fast observed on 
the following day. It was a direct violation of the Church’s order. Evelyn 
mentions that on the 30th of January, “ in all the publique offices and pulpit 
prayers the collects and liturgy for the king and queen were curtailed and 
mutilated,”’ iii, 269. Later, in 1692, he tells us that no notice was taken of 
the 29th of May. Ib. 316. Clarendon Diary, anno 1688-9. 

James’s folly about the Virgin Mary was egregious. An anonymous 
writer, in a sermon on the fast in 1690, says, ‘‘ For the storm which his 
first putting to sea met with, some wretched worshippers of the saints and 
angels thanked the Virgin Mary,” p. 13. That this was no false charge is 
now certain. Lord Clarendon, in his Diary, September 27, says: ‘‘ I then 
went to the chancellor’s; he told me all was nought. Some rogues had 
changed the king’s mind ; that he would yield in nothing to the bishops; that 
the Virgin Mary was to do all.” Clarendon’s Diary, &c. ii. 191. Jefferies’s 
good sense was overruled by James’s superstition. Dalrymple, b. vi. 192. 
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On the 23d of December, 1688, Burnet preached before 
the Prince of Orange at St. James’s. The sermon, which 
was published, is a very remarkable production, since it 
gives an account of Burnet’s own part in the business. In 
subsequent years he was fond of dwelling on this subject. 
He thus alludes to the seasons. “I will not build too much 
on the characters that have appeared in the insensible part 
of the creation—I mean the winds and weather—for one 
does not know how far these have been the effects of the 
natural series of things; yet one cross wind, which seemed 
designed only to make us apprehend the hand of heaven, 
without suffering much by it, and without losing above one 
man in it; and another strong and powerful gale, which 
both preserved us from those who were appointed to wait 
for us, and brought us so near our port, but changed im- 
mediately for another to fetch us in to it.”€ In another 
sermon before the king, in 1698, the bishop alludes to the 
same subject. ‘A long course of cross winds and rough 
weather in the beginning looked like the frowning of 
heaven.” Then he adds: ‘‘God commanded the winds 
and rebuked the seas, and after that first rub all our affairs 
were so conducted that every thing succeeded beyond our 
hopes, I had almost said beyond our wishes.” Several 
years later, in another work, he enters minutely into the 
particulars connected with King William’s arrival. “I am 
not ashamed nor afraid to own that I had a full knowledge 
of the whole progress of it; and that ] had all the share in 
it that my capacity and station did admit of.” In this work 
he first dwells on the principles of the Revolution. Allud- 
ing to the declaration of 1687, he says: “‘ This was an open 
and avowed subversion of our constitution. Ifa king, in- 


g Burnet’s Sermon before the Prince of Orange, 1688, 4to, pp. 10, 11. 

h Burnet’s Sermon before the King, 1698, 4to, pp. 13, 14. It appears to 
have been the practice with others in subsequent years to allude in sermons 
to the wind and the weather at this period. ‘* When afterwards a favourable 
brisk gale had carried the fleet beyond their port, a contrary wind was pre- 
sently commissioned for a few hours, as it were, as if for no other end but 
safely to land our preservers.” A Sermon on the Fast, 1690, 4to, pp- 13, 14. 
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stead of executing those laws, will repeal them at his plea- 
sure, the government is entirely altered. Till that came 
out, I thought particular illegal proceedings were to be 
submitted to, rather than we should venture to an open 
breach. But the declaration when twice repeated seemed 
to me to strike at all and to alter our constitution. Upon 
these reasons I thought it was lawful for the Prince of 
Orange to come over and protect and secure us, and to 
maintain our laws.” Then he enters on the particulars of 
the arrival of William. ‘‘ We set out first on the 19th day 
of October in fair weather; but next day we had a most 
violent storm, with which we struggled three days in no 
small danger. After three days we came into port, with- 
out.the loss of any one vessel, and but of one man. Ten 
days after, we had a more prosperous navigation. The late 
Duke of Leeds, and other lords who had pressed the prince 
most to this undertaking, moved for his landing on the 
mouth of the Humber. This was opposed by all the sea- 
men, but insisted on with so positive a vehemence from 
England, the prince resolved to comply with it. A strong 
east wind made this impracticable; so we sailed into the 
Channel, designing to land at Dartmouth or in Torbay; but 
a strong gale and a bold pilot carried us beyond those 
ports; and on the 5th of November, when daylight shewed 
us the coast, we saw our danger. But in one minute in 
which we saw this danger, the wind turned to the south, 
and with a soft gale carried us into Torbay. I thought it 
not unfit to set this out so particularly, because on many 
occasions I have reflected on it in general words.” 

In this work Burnet attributes the flight of King James 
to the priests, who saw that a parliament would root out 
popery.’ The king and the priests preferred exile, with a 


i Some Sermons on several occasions, and an Essay towards a new Book 
of Homilies, by the Right Reverend Gilbert Lord Bishop of Sarum. London, 
1713, 8vo, preface, pp. iii. vi. ix xiv. 

ji Ib. xvi. He dwells minutely on the arrival of William in his sermon 
soon after the accession of George I. A Sermon, &c. 1714, 8vo, p. 16. 
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chance of future victory, to submission to the course of 
events. Burnet declares that “some who afterwards en- 
gaged violently in the Jacobite interest advised the sending 
the king over to Holland a prisoner. I could name per- 
sons; for the prince himself named them to me.’* 

With the convention parliament, by whom William and 
Mary were seated on the throne, the convocation did not 
assemble. The second parliament, however, in the jirst 
year of their majesties’ reign, petitioned the throne to 
summon the convocation. Many there were, especially 
the Dissenters, who wished to settle all matters in parlia- 
ment; but the House of Commons were of opinion that 
the convocation was the proper place for the consideration 
of ecclesiastical affairs. 

Before, however, the convocation was convened, a pre- 
paratory step was taken, namely, the appointment of a 
commission under the great seal to draw up and prepare 
matters for the consideration of the synod. On the 24th 
of May, 1689, the‘ Act for exempting their majesties’ Pro- 
testant subjects dissenting from the Church of England 
Srom the penalties of certain laws,” called the Act of Tole- 
ration, received the royal assent. Still, many Dissenters 
wished for a comprehension with the Church. A bill 
on the subject had passed the House of Lords; but the 
Commons considered the question as more suitable for a 
convocation. The Lords therefore concurred in an address 


k Some Sermons, &c., p. xvii. In the sermon before the prince, Burnet 
stated that he came “‘ detesting the imputation of conquest that was cast on 
him,”’ p. 16. We are sure that Burnet was one of the chief actors in the 
Revolution ; and these passages prove that he was fond of dwelling upon the 
subject. Hickes assures us that Burnet prevented the reading of the prayer 
for the king at Exeter, and that he sat down at Salisbury when it was used. 
He also says, that when a certain peer asked what must be done with the 
king, Burnet replied: ‘‘ He must be deposed, he must be deposed.’’ At 
St. James’s he requested the clergyman not to pray for the king or the 
Prince of Wales, though he himself had used the petition for both at the 
Hague. Hickes’s Discourse upon Burnet and Tillotson, 1695, pp. 18, 14. 
Clarendon’s Diary; Dalrymple, ii. b. v. 21, 29, 30. 
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to the throne to that effect.! To prepare the way, the 
royal commission was issued, authorising certain indivi- 
duals to meet and propose alterations in the Liturgy and 
canons, and to consider other matters connected with the 
Church. It was dated in September 1689.™ 

The commissioners frequently met, but some of the 
members who were named absented themselves, especially 
Dr. Jane, the regius professor of divinity in Oxford, on 
the ground that alterations were not required, and that 
the present was not the season for such discussions; yet 
a majority proceeded in the work. The point of greatest 
difficulty was that of re-ordination; but it was at last 
settled by the commissioners that the hypothetical form 
should be adopted in the case of the Dissenters as in the 
case of uncertain baptism, in these words :—‘“‘ If thow art 
not already ordained, I ordain thee.” This would have 
satisfied many of the nonconformists." Burnet says, ‘‘ We 
had before us all the books and papers that they had at 
any time offered, setting forth their demands; together 
with many advices and propositions which had been made 
at several times by most of the best and most learned of 
our divines, of which the late most learned Bishop of 
Worcester had a great collection; so we prepared a scheme 


1 ‘¢ We likewise humbly pray that, according to the ancient practice and 
usage of this kingdom in time of parliament, your majesty will be graciously 
pleased to issue forth your writs, as soon as conveniently may be, for calling 
a convocation of the clergy to be advised with in ecclesiastical matters.’’ 

™ Comp. Hist. iii. 551. The following are the names of the commissioners : 
Lamplugh, Compton, Mew, Lloyd, Sprat, Smith, Trelawny, Burnet, Hum- 
phreys, Stratford, all bishops at the time; also Stillingfleet, Patrick, Tillot- 
son, Sharp, Hall, Beveridge, Tenison, Fowler, Grove, and Williams, who 
were subsequently raised to the episcopal bench. Others were associated with 
them : as Meggot, Kidder, Aldridge, Jane, Beaumont, Montague, Goodman, 
Battely, Alston, Scott. 

» Comp. Hist. iii. 551, 552. . Tillotson, Burnet, Tenison, and all the men 
of that school, were willing to waive the question of Presbyterian orders by 
adopting this proposal. In such a case nonconformist ministers would have 
been admitted in the manner adopted by the ancient Church with those who 
had been ordained by heretics. Nichols, 119; Tenison’s Life, 11-14. 
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to be laid before the convocation, but did not think that 
we ourselves, much less that any other person, was any 
way limited or bound to comply with what we resolved to 
propose.”° 

Much information was communicated on this subject, 
at a later period, in the speeches in the House of Lords on _ 
the trial of Sacheverel. Wake, then bishop of Lincoln, 
in replying to the Doctor on the point of the compre- 
hension, says, ‘“‘He who first concerted the comprehension 
was the late Archbishop Sancroft, towards the end of King 
James’s reign, when we were in the height of our labours 
defending the Church against popery.” He adds, “‘ The 
several parts of the scheme were, by the direction of the 
archbishop, committed to such divines as were thought 
most proper; he took one part to himself, another was 
committed to Dr. Patrick; the reviewing the Liturgy and 
Communion-book was referred to a select number, two 
of whom are now on our bench, viz. the Archbishop of 
York and Bishop of Ely, who will witness the truth of my 
relation.”” He further remarks, “As soon as their late 
majesties came to the throne, they. openly espoused the 
design; a commission was issued under the great seal to 
a large number of bishops and other eminent divines, to 
meet and consider these matters.”’? 


© Burnet, ii. 31; Comp. Hist. 552. Dalrymple calls William’s attempt 
at comprehension ‘‘ the only idle project he ever formed ;’’ adding, ‘‘ although 
the House of Commons had addressed him for a convocation only with a view 
to disappoint his scheme, he summoned one in hopes of success. The Church 
seized the opportunity to raise the nation, and to display her own importance 
to the king.’’ Dalrymple, ii. part ii. 144. 

P History of the Affair of Dr. Sacheverel, 268-271; Life of Compton, 
50, 51; Tenison’s Life, 15. Sancroft’s Articles to his clergy in 1688 were 
published in a separate form, and also in the First ‘* Collection of Papers on 
Affairs in England,” in the same year, They refer to the comprehension 
which he had projected. This is assigned by Wharton to the month of June. 
D’Oyley’s Sancroft, ii. 134. Sancroft took one part of the work, Patrick 
another. Wake’s information is extensive. ‘‘ The design was to impose and 
enforce our discipline, to review and enlarge the liturgy, correct some things 
and add others, to be legally considered, first in convocation, then in the 
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The government, however, saw that there was no hope 
of success with any alterations in the lower house of con- 
vocation ; consequently the subject was never introduced. 
The proposals were the following :— 

Chanting to be discontinued. — 

Certain select psalms to be read on Sundays; but the 
daily course not to be altered. 

The omission of the Apocryphal lessons, and of some 
from the Old Testament. 

A rubric on the usefulness of the sign of the cross in 
baptism. The use of it to be omitted altogether when 
desired. 

The sacramental elements to be administered in pews 
to those who might object to kneeling. 

A rubric declaring that Lent fasts consisted in extra- 
ordinary acts of devotion, not in distinctions of meats ; and 
another to explain the meaning of the Ember-weeks. 

The rubric enjoining the daily reading or hearing of 
common prayer on the clergy to be changed into an ex- 
hortation. 

The absolution to be read by deacons; the word min- 
ister being substituted for priest ; and the words ‘“ remis- 
sion of sins” omitted, as not very intelligible. 

The Gloria Patri not to be repeated at the end of 


every psalm. 


parliament, and to leave some few ceremonies, confessed to be indifferent, in 
their natural indifference in their usage.’’ Some additions were therefore pro- 
jected; and Wake alludes to prayers at the visitation of the sick : ‘‘ new forms 
for the use of prisoners for debt or crimes, for receiving proselytes, recon- 
ciling penitents, and casting out notorious offenders.’’ Alluding to the com- 
mission, he says: ‘‘ Whatever they did was to have been carried to the two 
convocations.’? Account of Sacheverel, 271; State Tracts under William III., 
vol. ii. 71-73. Tenison’s business in the commission was to collect the words 
and expressions to which exceptions were alleged. The original papers of 
the alterations were in his hands, and were given by him to Gibson, Biog, 
Brit. art. Tenison; Comp. Hist. iii. 591. It appears that the document is 
not among Gibson’s papers. Cardwell remarks that the upper house fell in 
with William’s views of toleration and comprehension, while the lower par- 
took of the spirit of the nonjurors. Synodalia, 701. 
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In the Te Deum, the words only-begotten Son substi- 
tuted for thine honourable, true, and only Son. 

The 128th psalm to be substituted for the Benedicite ; 
and other psalms for the Benedictus and Nune dimittis. 

The versicles after the Lord’s prayer to be read kneel- 
ing; and after the words ‘‘Give peace, &c.,” an answer 
promissory, on the part of the people, of keeping God’s 
law, the old response being supposed by the commission- 
ers to savour of too strong a view of predestination. 

All titles of the king and queen to be omitted, and the 
word “ sovereign’’ only used. 

In the prayer for the king, the clause, “grant that 
he may vanquish,” &c., changed into ‘prosper all his 
righteous undertakings against thy enemies.” 

The words, ‘‘ who worketh great marvels,” changed 
into “ who alone art the author of all good gifts ;” and the 
-words, “‘ the holy spirit of thy grace,” substituted for the 
‘healthful spirit of thy grace.” The reason assigned for 
the latter was this, that the word healthful was obsoleée. 

The prayer, ‘“‘O God, whose nature and property,” to 
be omitted, as full of strange and impertinent expressions. 

The collects to be revised by the Bishop of Chichester.4 

If a minister refuse the swrplice, and the people desire 
it, the bishop to be at liberty to appoint another, provided 
the living would bear it. 

Sponsors to be disused, and children to be presented in 
the name of their parents, if desired. 

A rubric to declare that the curses in the Athanasian 
creed are confined to those whe deny the substance of the 
Christian religion. 

Certain alterations to be made in the Litany, the Com- 
munion-service, and the Canons. 

Many other verbal alterations were suggested, and se- 
veral things were left to the care of Tenison. Such were 


4 Patrick, whose talents so well fitted him for the work. Burnet also 
assisted. They were then left to the final revision of Stillingfleet, the style 
being polished by Tillotson. Nichols’s Defence, 118, 179-196. 
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the alterations proposed by the commissioners. Church- 
men in the present day will be surprised at some of them, 
and in my opinion there are but few clergymen who are 


rf 


not thankful that the scheme was frustrated  §\Y¥Aou 

The convocation assembled on the 21st of November, 
1689. By the majority of the clergy the changes pro- 
posed by the commission were disapproved; and they were 
determined to offer the strongest resistance to their in- 
troduction. They were indeed apposed to any changes 
whatever. It was argued that such a measure would cause 
the people to lose their reverence for the Liturgy. It 
was therefore evident that the plan of the commissioners 
would not be carried.s 


 Birch’s Life of Tillotson; Calamy, i. 452-455 ; Cardwell’s Conferences. 
Calamy thought that the scheme would have brought in two-thirds of the 
Dissenters. He mentions that he once had an exact copy of the proposed 
alterations, which was lost by lending. Calamy, i. 447, 448. Tillotson ad- 
vised William to call the convocation, on the ground that the settlement of 
such matters in parliament would give a colour to the popish cavil of a par- 
liamentary Church. He argued that Church affairs belonged to the synod. 
Le Neve, i. 125; Birch’s Tillotson, 179; Nichols’s Defence, 116. Reresby 
assures us that some had made a motion in parliament for altering the creed, 
meaning the articles. He also mentions Burnet’s anger at the address of 
the commons in favour of the Church, and especially at the calling of a con- 
vocation, “ which the bishop said would be the utter ruin of the comprehen- 
sion scheme.’’ Reresby’s Memoirs, 340, 343, 344. Calamy thinks that Til- 
lotson repented of his advice to William. ‘ This unhappy step of this great 
and good man had such consequences as we have reason to lament to this 
day. I doubt not, however, that he afterwards saw occasion to repent of 
this advice.”? He also remarks that William missed his aim by following 
Tillotson’s advice, Calamy’s Historical Account, ii. 203, 205, 209; Ca- 
lamy’s Abridgment, i. 446. Gibson says that he had seen “ the Book of 
Common Prayer, in which were entered all the amendments proposed and 
resolved in the Jerusalem Chamber, anno 1689.”’ He states that some years 
before he had transcribed the notes of Bishop Williams made at the end of 
each day’s proceedings. Lambeth Mss. 1133. This volume contains a large 
number of letters relating to the Wake Mss. at Christ Church, Oxford. 

s In 1689 the form of prayer used in convocation was printed by the 
royal printer. Forma Precum in utraque domo Convocationis sive Synod 
Prelatorum et ceeteri Cleri, seu provincialis, seu nationalis in ipso statim 
cujuslibet sessionis initio solemniter recitanda. Londini, typis Car, Bill et 
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A very severe pamphlet was published at the time 
against the commission, entitled 4 Letter to a Friend, con- 
taining some Queries about the new Commission for making 
alterations in the Liturgy, §c. My copy of this tract 
forms one of a collection, which was formerly in the pos- 
session of one of the nonjurors after 1689, and by this 
gentleman it is ascribed to Dr. Sherlock. The author 
proposes several queries on the subject. ‘‘ Whether there 
be any necessity of such alterations in the Liturgy; if 
there be any, for the satisfaction of the members of our 
Church, who generally believe there is none, why is not 
this necessity made appear? If there be none, whether it 
be for the reputation of the Church to be so frequently 
meditating unnecessary alterations? If not necessary, 
whether they are intended for the sake of the Church, or 
for the satisfaction of Dissenters? If for the sake of the 
Church, should it not be first inquired whether the Church 
desires it, and what alterations she requires? Should not 
the convocation, then, have first met and considered before 
the commissioners had troubled themselves to make such 
alterations? If for the sake of the Church, why should 
any thing be altered which hath the general approbation of 
the true members of the Church? If for the satisfaction 
of Dissenters, do they know what will satisfy Dissenters ? 
Can any alterations in the prayers satisfy them who declare 
against all forms? Whether they ought not to have as 
tender a regard to the members of our own Church as to 
Dissenters? If such alterations should make a schism, 
would it not prove of more consequence than this present 
schism?” ‘These are some of the queries ; and it must be 
admitted that they are very reasonable. Experience has 
proved that no concessions would have induced Dissenters 
to conform to the Church. 


Sherlock’s work produced another on the opposite side 
Tho. Newcomb, regiz majestati typogr. 1689, 4to. It was therefore concluded - 


that the two provinces might meet together in a national council. The form 
occurs with the Latin Prayer-book of 1703. 
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from Tenison, though his name was not given.t His aim 
was to shew that many things in previous times had been 
prepared by commissioners. He asserts that the Liturgy 
was revived at the restoration, by the Savoy commission- 
ers, and then approved by the Act of Uniformity, It is 
strange that he could have put forth a statement so con- 
trary to the fact, since the act merely mentions the confer- 
ence, and then alludes to the review of the book by the 
convocation. Both, however, agreed in some things. “I 
am in part of the opinion of the querist, that the prayers 
cannot be altered for the better.” This he asserts of the 
confession, and of other parts, but not of every collect. 
“* But the great business is the adding to some offices, and 
preparing new ones, and-amending the rubricks.” The 
commission, however, failed. 


t A Discourse on the ecclesiastical Commission, proving it to be agree- 
able to the Law,. &c., useful to the Convocation, tending to the well-being of 
the Church, and seasonable at this juncture. 4to, 1689, pp. 3, 4, 20, 25; 
Calamy, i. 457-459. ; 

« Various publications appeared on the same side in the controversy. One 
writer would give up the cross in baptism, kneeling at the communion, and 
several other things, merely to please weak brethren. A Letter to a Friend 
on the Convocation, 4to, 1690, pp. 10, 11. He even proposes a revision of 
the Prayer-book every thirty years, and to expunge the Athanasian creed. Ib. 
13, 15. One passage marks the confidence of the party: ‘* If, on the con- 
trary, by our refusal, we provoke them against us, I know not but that, in- 
stead of that moderate and just reformation which they will now be contented 
with, they may take the matter into their own hands, and bring us to that 
of Scotland, which we are so much afraid of, and deprive us of all.’’ Ib. 26. 
Happily this writer mistook the people of England. The author of Vox Cleri 
says, “ and if that other should be laid aside for the reasons he here gives, we 
might as easily fit a garment for the moon as one that should please all men.”’ 
p-49. Other answers were published to the Letter to a Friend. One writer, 
in Remarks from the Country on the two Letters relating to Convocation, 
&c., says, ‘‘ Is it for our sake and perfection that we should leave the cross in 
baptism—the practice of the universal Church? Is it for perfection that we 
should lay aside the surplice for the short mantle ?”’ p. 12. It was argued in 
the Letter to a Friend, that parliament would make alterations, if the con- 
vocation declined. The author of Remarks replied, that the assertion was 
not of English growth, adding, ‘‘for the example of Scotland, we despise the 
threatening.’ p. 17. The threat of parliamentary interference was common. 
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The struggle between the advocates for change and 
those who wished to preserve the Liturgy in its present 
state commenced at the very outset, in the election of a 
prolocutor ; and it was the first cause of disagreement. 
Tillotson was supported by the government. On the 21st 
of November he was proposed by Dr. Sharp, who subse- 
quently became Archbishop of York; but the election of 
Dr. Jane was carried by a majority of two to one. On the 
25th the prolocutor was presented to the upper house, on 
which occasion he expatiated, in delivering the usual Latin 
speech, on the excellency of the Church of England as 
then constituted, intimating that no amendments could be 
made, and closing with the words Nolumus leges Anglie 
mutari. The Bishop of London, as president, replied, that 
the clergy ought to be prepared to make concessions in 
matters not essential; and that it was their duty to shew 
some indulgence to the Dissenters under King William, 
since some of the bishops and clergy had pledged them- 
selves to do so in their addresses to King James.¥ 


The author of Vox Cleri replies to it, “If so, it will be their comfort that 
they did not put their hands to the pulling down the Church upon their own 
heads.”” p. 23. Among other proposals for change was the omission of the 
communion-service on Sundays, and of the second lesson in the afternoon, ‘‘ to 
yield to the country minister’s extemporary prayers and tedious sermons.’ 
p. 86. An anonymous letter is preserved at Lambeth to Tenison, in which 
he is asked, in reference to the commission then sitting, whether different 
forms may not be used for variety ; whether some of the collects may not be 
brought into use; whether the office for the visitation of the sick may not be 
left indifferent; and the surplice and the sign of the cross be yielded to the 
scruples of the Nonconformists. ‘‘ Whether some express allowance be not 
convenient in several things which now in many places are grown customary 
without one? Such are sermons in the afternoon: the liberty which is taken 
of y® prayer before sermon. Whether some expedients are not to be found 
out to restore the credit of episcopacy among the vulgar.’’ Gibson Mss. 
vol. ii. 183. : 

Y Comp. Hist. iii, 591; Birch’s Tillotson, 198-202; Burnet, ii. 33. It 
is said that Jane’s election was owing to two disappointed peers, who stirred 
up the opposition Prideaux’s Lite, 54, 55; Wilkins, iv. 619 ; Dalrymple, 
ii. part ii. 145, 146 ; Compton’s Life, 52, 53; Life of Tenison, 17, 18. It is 
said that Tillotson was secretly opposed by Compton, who imagined that the 
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At the next meeting the Bishop of London informed 
the convocation that the royal commission was defective, 
inasmuch as the great seal had not been attached. They 
were therefore prorogued until the defect was supplied.” 
During the interval, attempts were made to bring over the 
leading members of the lower house to the views of the 
commissioners, but without effect. Two arguments were 
chiefly used by the opponents of the government: first, 
that changes appeared to derogate from the dignity of 
the Church; secondly, that as the archbishop and some 
of the bishops were ready to separate, because they could 
not take the oaths to the new government, it would be 
dangerous to make any changes, lest they might be made 
a pretext of being for the old Church as well as for the 
old king.* 

On the 4th of December the royal commission was com~ 
municated to the convocation, by which they were autho- 
rised to act. After reciting a part of the Act of Submis- 
sion relative to the authority of the crown, the commission 
stated, that “as rites and ceremonies are indifferent and 
alterable,” changes might be made according to the exi- 
gencies of times and places; that it was desirable that the 
canons should be reviewed, and the ecclesiastical courts 
veformed. The convocation was accordingly empowered 
to treat of alterations, and to form canons and constitu- 
tions, to be submitted to his majesty. The instrument 
was dated November 30th, 1689.’ 


king intended him for the archbishopric. Birch’s Tillotson, 200, 202. It 
was supposed that Compton would have been promoted to Canterbury, as he 
had done so much in William’s cause. Tillotson’s elevation therefore was 
unexpected. Godwin de Presul. 165, 166, 169. 

w Dalrymple says this was a pretence, “‘ to give time for working upon 
the passions of individuals’ Vol. ii. part ii. 146. 

x Comp. Hist. iii. 592; Wilkins, iv. 620; Life of Compton, 53; Vox 
Cleri, 59-65. 

y For some days the litany was read by a bishop, with the addition of a 
supplication for the convocation : ‘ That it may please thee to inspire with 
thy Holy Spirit this convocation, and to preside over it, to lead us into all 
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The king also sent a message by the Earl of Notting- 
ham, in which he expresses his assurance that the convo- 
cation will not be influenced by any representations which 
may have been made “to disappoint his good intentions, 
or deprive the Church of any benefit from your consul- 
tations.” He hopes that the things proposed ‘shall be 
calmly considered,” and assures them that nothing will be 
offered which is not calculated to promote the welfare of 
the Church.*_ The bishops agreed upon an address to his 
majesty, in which they thank the king for his zeal for the 
Protestant religion in general, and the Church of England 
in particular. They add, “‘we look on these marks of 
your majesty’s care and favour as the continuance of the 
great deliverance Almighty God wrought for us by your 
means, in making you the blessed instrument of preserving 
us from falling under the cruelty of popish tyranny.’* It 
was not approved by the lower house, who contended for 
the privilege ofa separate address from their own body.> 
The upper house did not admit that they had any such 
right, upon which the clergy proceeded to make amend- 
ments in the address, alleging, in justification of their 
proceeding, that they wished to confine themselves to such 
things only in his majesty’s message as concerned the 
Church of Engiand. A conference was therefore pro- 
posed, which was managed chiefly by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury and the prolocutor. The words Protestant religion 
were objected to; but the bishops contended for the ex- 
pression: first, because it was the known designation of 


truth which is according to godliness.’’ At other meetings, when there was 
no sermon, there was a prayer for the parliament, with five collects, that for 
St. Simon and St. Jude’s day, one of those for Good Friday, that for the 
Fifth Sunday after Trinity, and two others adapted to the occasion, with the 
prayer of St. Chrysostom. The names were then called over. Vox Cleri, 
59-65. 

2 Comp. Hist. iii. 593; Wilkins, iv. 621; Somers Tracts, ii. 333, 334. 

a Comp. Hist. 593; Vox Cleri, 68. 

> They resolved ‘‘ to return thanks to the king in a form of their own.” 
Vox Cleri, 62. 
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the common doctrine of the western part of Christendom, 
in opposition to the corruptions of the Romish Church ; 
secondly, because the omission would be liable to strange 
constructions; thirdly, because it agrees with the general 
reasons offered for amendments by the clergy. The lower 
house resolved to substitute Protestant Churches for Pro- 
testant religion; and when the bishops demanded a reason, 
they answered, “‘ We being the representatives of a formed 
Established Church, do not think fit to mention the word 
religion any further than it is the religion of some formed 
Established Church.” The Bishop of Salisbury argued 
that the Church of England was only distinguished from 
other Protestant Churches by its hierarchy and revenues; 
and that if popery could prevail, it would be called the 
Church of England, so that the expression was equivocal. 
The prolocutor replied, that the Church of England was 
distinguished by its doctrines, as contained in the Arti- 
cles, Liturgy, and Homilies, and that the term Protestant 
Churches was much more equivocal, since Socinians, Ana- 
baptists, and Quakers assumed the title.° 

The amendments were returned by the bishops with 
this alteration, ““We doubt not the interest of the Pro- 
testant religion in this and all other Protestant Churches.” 
The lower house requested the omission of the words this 
and and, lest the Church of England should suffer dimi- 
nution in being joined with foreign Protestant Churches. 
These words, with the passage relative to the deliverance 
from popish tyranny, were at last omitted. In short, the 
address, in its amended form, was quite different from 
that which was originally framed by the bishops. There 
was no allusion in the amended address to his majesty’s 
zeal for the Protestant religion, nor was there any ex- 


© Calamy, i. 463; Vox Cleri, 68, 69. “We agreed upon an address by 
leaving out several things we had proposed, which we thought better than 
to contend longer with one another.’’ Patrick’s Autobiography, 155. It 
was debated in this convocation whether proxies should be admitted, and 
decided in the affirmative. Vox Cleri, 69. 
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pression of thanks for his majesty’s commission, The fol- 
lowing answer was returned: 

‘My lord, I take this address very kindly f from the 
convocation. You may depend upon it, that all I have 
promised, and all that I can do for the service of the 
Church of England, I willdo. And I give you this new 
assurance, that I will improve all occasions and opportu- 
nities for its service,’ 

The majority of the lower house were disposed to view 
Sancroft and his nonjuring brethren with favour; and one 
member proposed that some steps should be taken by 
which the suspended bishops might take their seats. Ken- 
net, who well understood the feelings of parties at the 
time, says that the matter was deferred for further con- 
sideration, while the members ‘laboured to find some 
other business to divert them from that for which they 
were called together.” The prolocutor therefore repre- 
sented that some dangerous books, especially one on the 
Athanasian Creed and Two Letters on the present convo- 
cation, were circulated; and he requested the advice of 
the bishops on the subject. The president expressed his 
sense of the character of the books, but could not say 
how far the convocation was at liberty to proceed in such 
a business.¢ 

The convocation, on the 13th of December, was ad- 
journed until the 24th of January, and soon after was dis- 
solved with the parliament. The king was advised, under 
the circumstances, to dissolve the assembly without per- 


4 Vox Cleri, 69-72; Comp. Hist. iii. 594; Calamy, i. 463, 464; Tindal’s 
Cont. iii. 109, 110; Wilkins, iv. 621; Compton’s Life, 54, 55; Patrick, 
153-155; Cardwell’s Conferences, 440-450; Birch’s Tillotson, 204, 205; 
Burnet, ii. 33, who remarks, that ‘‘ it was not carried without difficulty to 
make a decent address to the king,’’ 

© Comp. Hist. 594, 595; Birch’s Tillotson, 207, 208; Prideaux’s Life, 
56, 57; Compton’s Life, 56. The author of the Life of Compton says: “ It 
must be confessed that the Presbyterians did not a little to exasperate the 
convocation against them, having at that very time given orders to near fifty 
young students.’”’ p. 57 ; Calamy’s Hist. Account, 211, 212. 
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mitting them to enter on the business proposed in the 
commission. Several measures besides those which are 
specified in the commission were in contemplation by vari- 
ous members, and among others a book of family prayers. 
“‘ There was also provided a family book to be authorised 
by this convocation; it contained directions for family 
devotions, with several forms of prayer.” It appears that 
Tenison was the compiler, for the writer of the Life of 
Dean Prideaux says, “Some years after the breaking up 
of this convocation, as he was walking with Archbishop 
Tenison in his garden at Lambeth, he pressed the arch- 
bishop very much to publish his book; but the archbishop 
thought it had best be done with the concurrence of con- 
vocation.” Prideaux opposed this view, telling Tenison, 
who said that there were thoughts of calling a convocation, 
that it would be dangerous to summon them until the 
clergy should be in a better temper. The book was after- 
wards lost.f _ 

In the year 1689, the State-services, as they are usu- 
ally termed, were again to be considered. The service for 
the fifth of November was now altered, so as to render it 
suitable to the two events, namely, the Papists’ conspiracy 
and the arrival of King William. During the reign of 
Charles II. the three services were authorised by an order 
in council; but when the form for the fifth of Novem- 
ber was altered, it was set forth by a special order dated 
October the 19th, 1690, the name of the king being at- 
tached. It was ordered to be printed and published, and 
annexed to the Book of Common Prayer. Thus, in an 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer of the year 1691, 
the service for the fifth of November is accompanied by 
the separate order. It is singular that in this edition the 
service for the Restoration has the separate order in coun- 
cil prepared and issued in the time of King James, with 
his majesty’s name attached. In another edition of the 
year 1692 there is the separate order for the service for 

f Prideaux’s Life, 61-65. 
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the fifth of November, and then the usual order for the 
three together at the close of the third. Subsequent to 
this period the separate orders for the services for the 
Jifth of November and the twenty-ninth of May were 
omitted, the one form being used for the three. This is 
the case in an edition of the Liturgy of the year 1700. 
The order for the three services is dated the 6th of Oc- 
tober, 1692, and is issued in the name of Queen Mary. 
The services for the 30th of January and the 29th of May 
were not altered by King William, but adopted in the 
state in which they were left by King James.¢ 

Burnet, who was very anxious at the time for the 
changes, admits that the providence of God was displayed 
in the proceedings which led to a refusal to make altera- 
tions in the Liturgy. He allows that had changes taken 
place, many persons would have adhered to the nonjurors, 
who would have been viewed as the old and true Church 
of England, It is evident, indeed, that the consequences 
of such changes must at that time have been most disas- 
trous. It must also be confessed that some of the pro- 
posed alterations were frivolous, while others were decid- 
edly objectionable. Tindal says the nonjurors were dis- 


& “Twas desired at the end of the month (October) to join with the 
Bishops of London and Rochester in making some new prayers for the 5th _ 
of November, when, together with the gunpowder treason, we commemorate 
the king’s landing to give us a new deliverance.’’? The Bishop of Rochester, 
according to Patrick, declined from want of leisure, and the latter proceeded 
with the work. ‘‘ On the 30th I revised all the service.’’ This seems to have 
been done while the commission was sitting. Patrick’s Autobiography, 152. 
Yet the Bishop of Rochester, in a letter dated Oct. 27th, says that he revised 
the service, mentioning a new collect, and suggesting that the old prayers 
may be accommodated by “the alteration of a word or two in each.’? He 
gives the proposed collect, which was adopted. Another, which was pro- 
posed after the litany, was not inserted. Gutch’s Coll. ii. 381, 384. Burnet, 
in his remarkable sermon before the commons, January 31st, 1688-9, says : 
‘‘ Now our fifth of November is to be enriched by a second service, since 
God has ennobled it so far as to be the beginning of that which, we may 
justly hope, shall be our compleat deliverance from all plots and conspira- 
cies ; and that this second day shall darken, if not quite wear out the former.” 
p. 34. 
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appointed by the refusal to alter the Liturgy, as they 
wished for a good pretence for their separation.» 

The lower house were undoubtedly induced to take 
a gloomy view of the prospects of the Church, in conse- 
quence of the proceedings in Scotland. In that country 
episcopacy had been abolished by the present government; 
and there was an apprehension lest a similar attempt should 
be made in England; so that their opposition was not 
unreasonable. It was imagined that the predilections of 
the king were in favour of presbytery, and that the safer 
course would be to resist all changes. That their views 
were sound was afterwards admitted by Burnet; or at all 
events he admits that their opposition was overruled for 
good.i 

Tillotson was elevated to the see of Canterbury after 
the deprivation of Sancroft; and during his primacy no 
business was transacted in convocation. Ten years elap- 
sed without any synodical proceedings beyond the mere 
meeting and adjourning. ‘‘ They were kept from doing 


h Tindal’s Cont. iii, 111; Birch’s Tillotson, 209; Burnet, ii. 34. Birch 
remarks that the changes would have done harm. It was stated in a sermon 
before the lower house of convocation in 1701, that some of the men who 
concurred in the proposed changes subsequently expressed their gratitude at 
the defeat of the scheme. ‘‘ A Liturgy so perfect, that we know that there 
are persons of no small note who have expressed themselves to be not a lit- 
tle pleased, that their proposals (without doubt honestly designed) were as 
honestly rejected, and allowing that our constitution was saved in so friendly 
an opposition.” Remarks on the Candid Disquisitions, part ii. 148. It is 
now evident that much evil would have ensued from any alterations, while 
the Dissenters would not have been gained by the scheme which was then 
propounded, ‘‘ But there was a very happy direction of the providence of 
God observed in this matter. For by all the judgments we could afterwards 
make, if we had carried a majority in the convocation for alterations, they 
would have done us more harm than good.’’ Burnet, ii, 33, 34, Many 
feared that the devise of alterations was a design to overthrow the Church ; 
and they could not avoid casting their eyes to Scotland.’’ Nichols’s Defence, 
p. 120. 

i Nichols’s Defence, 121. ‘ No misfortune so sensibly afflicted the Church 
as the dissension between the clergy. For hitherto our clergy had lived with 
great concord among themselves, not to be divided by any arts of their adver- 
saries.” Ib. 123. 
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mischief by prorogations for a course of ten years.”)_ The 
government were afraid of their meetings. For a time 
both parties were silent respecting the convocation; the 
advocates of the changes hoping that the opposition would 
subside after an interval, and the opponents being content 
not to revive a question on which such strong feelings 
were entertained. Under these circumstances the convo- 
cation was prorogued from time to time until the year 
1700. 

Before we proceed in the history, we must notice a 
remarkable effect produced by the Convocation-book of 
Bishop Overall, which was published at this time by 
Archbishop Sancroft, as has already been noticed in a 
preceding chapter. Dr. Sherlock, who hesitated to take 
the oaths to the new government, professed that his scru- 
ples were removed by this book.k The Netherlands had 
revolted from the Spaniards, and in allusion to their case, 
the convocation of 1606, though on all other points they 
carried the royal prerogative very high, decided that a 
government when fully settled, though commenced in re- 
bellion, was lawful, and that submission might be yielded 
to it. It is clear that Sancroft had not considered the pas- 
sage in question, Sherlock, however, took the oaths on 
the ground that the Anglican Church recognised a govern- 
ment de facto. He also endeavoured to induce others to 
take the same views, by quoting Overall’s book. Thus 
Sancroft printed the book for one purpose, and in Sher- 
lock’s case it answered another. In all probability Sher- 
lock had begun to repent of his refusal to comply with 
the new order of things. In my opinion he was looking 


} Burnet. Both provinces were summoned by royal writ in 1690, though 
they were not permitted to transact business. Canterbury met in 1695. 
After various continuations, it was. dissolved in 1698. The notices of York 
arestill slighter. Wilkins, iv. 621, 625. 

* Sherlock in 1684 had published The Case of Resistance to the Supreme 
Powers stated and resolved, 8vo, London. He was also the author of A 
Letter to a Member of the Convocation. Life of Queen Anne, 1. 19, 29. 
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about for a reason to enable him, with some colour of 
justice, to retrace his steps, and he found it in this Con- 
vocation-book. This appears to have been the most re- 
markable result produced by its publication.) Sherlock 
was actually suspended before he discovered the lawful- 
ness of taking the oaths. He then published his Case 
of Allegiance due to Sovereign Powers, &c., in which he 
says, ‘‘ that he had some of the thoughts before ;” but 
he says further, “stick I did, and could find no help for 
it; and there I should have stuck to this day, had I 
not been relieved by Bishop Overall’s Convocation-book.” 
This work was severely attacked by several individuals.” 
The author of the Review, in allusion to Overall’s book, 
says, “‘ It is a shrewd sign the doctor was hard put to 
it, when he caught hold of a twig; yet nothing will serve 


' Burnet, ii, 212,213; Welwood, 31; History of the Affair of Dr. Sache- 
verel, 197. ‘‘ Upon this King James called a convocation, who prepared a 
book of canons with relation to the supreme authority; in which, though 
that of tyrants was carried very far, yet the case of the Maccabees was stated ; 
and they determined that when a new government, though begun in a revolt, 
is come to a thorow settlement, it may be owned as lawful. Archbishop San- 
croft found these canons at Durham under Dr. Overall’s hand, and they were 
published a few days before his suspension.’’ Burnet’s Speech,—History of 
Sacheverell, 197. ‘‘ There was a paragraph or two that they had not con- 
sidered.”’ Burnet, ii. 213. The writer of the Review of Sherlock’s Case, 
&c. asks why no notice had been taken of Overall’s book, and replies, be- 
cause ‘‘it was of no authority.”” p.3. The author of the Second Part of 
Dr. Sherlock’s Two Kings of Brainford, 4to, 1690, says, that on Sher- 
lock’s principles the ‘‘ government was an usurpation, and the Revolution 
illegal.” p. 3. In 1690 appeared the Case of Allegiance to a King in pos- 
session, 4to; upon which Sherlock made some remarks; and the writer 
replied in an Answer to Dr. Sherlock’s Case of Allegiance, &c. in defence 
of the Case of Allegiance to a King in possession, 4to, 1691. It was said 
of Sherlock that he said no more than might be said of any usurper. He 
offended the nonjurors, and also the friends of William. Calamy, i. 486. 

m A Review of Dr. Sherlocke’s Case of Allegiance, &c. 4to. It is sup- 
posed to have been written by Wagstaffe. Sherlock published a Vindication 
of the Case of Allegiance, in reply to an Answer to a late Pamphlet intituled 
Obedience and Submission, &c. 4to. An Answer to Dr. Sherlock’s Vindica- 
tion of the Case of Allegiance ; this was by Wagstaffe. 

Z 
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him, but it must be the judgment of the Church of Eng- 
land.’’2 

But the weapons of satire and ridicule were also used 
against Sherlock on this occasion. One writer observes, 
‘They were wicked, according to him, who contributed 
to drive out King James ; and yet they are no less wicked 
who shall in the least contribute to bring him in again.” 
Again: ‘‘ His scheme of government is calculated for every 
meridian, nor can any thing happen amiss to him, provided 
there be but an actual possessor of the supreme power, 
which ’tis impossible there should want.” In allusion to 
the Convocation-book, he says, “‘ That book set him most 
blessedly at liberty ; a pretty fetch to hale in the Church 
of England to abet his untoward principles.’”° 


" Sherlock not only refused to take the oaths, but influenced others to 
follow his example. He discontinued preaching from August Ist, 1689, to 
Feb. 3, 1689-90, when he resumed his labours, declaring that he had permis- 
sion from his superiors. A pamphlet was published—the New Nonconfor- 
mist; or, Dr. Sherlock’s Case in Preaching after a Deprivation—in which 
it was argued that he justified the nonconformists for preaching after the Act 
of Uniformity, though he had condemned them for so doing. Calamy says, 
that when Ireland was subdued, he took the oaths; and that the convincing 
argument was the battle of the Boyne. Calamy, i. 485. 

° The Trimming Court Divine; or, Reflections on Dr. Sherlock’s book 
on the Lawfulness of swearing Allegiance to the present Government, 1690. 
The Weesils, a satyrical Fable, giving an account of some argumental 
Passages happening in the Lion’s Court about Weesilion’s taking the Oaths, 
4to, 1691. The doctor’s wife is represented as arguing the point. Thus the 
argument of the first section explains its character : 


Husband and wife at variance are 
About the oaths, till female art 

Informs his conscience he must swear, 
And brings him over to her part. 


The doctor is represented as arguing against the oaths on the ground of 
character. She alludes to some of his writings, which, she says, favour her 
view. He replies: 


Opinions variously the wise endite : 
Ne’er build too much on what I write ; 
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Though, therefore, the convocation was silent, the press 
was fruitful, as is usual on such occasions, in publications 
on both sides in the controversy.? 

Burnet, who could not refrain from mixing himself up 
with the proceedings of the time, incurred great odium 
with the House of Commons and with many of the people 
by a pastoral letter written in the year 1689. Thinking 
that his presence was necessary in London, he put forth a 
pastoral for his diocese during his absence, in which he 
asserted the justice of the prince’s cause “as heir in re- 
mainder,” who “has just cause to sue him that is in pos- 
session if he make waste in the inheritance.” His inference 
was, that the case was stronger with the heir to a crown, 
especially “‘ when a pretender was set up.” But the ob- 
noxious portion of the letter was that in which he argued 
that James’s right accrued to William “in right of conquest 
over him.”4 This was so resented by the House of Com- 


Thou art my own, and I may boldly say, 
My pen can travel this and t’other way. 


The wife at last says, the doctor having exhorted her to depend on Pro- 
vidence : 

But the meantime I want my coach and six ; 

The neighbouring wives already slight me too, 

Justle to the wall, and take the upper pew. 


It is scarcely necessary to add, that the doctor yields to the entreaties of his 
wife, and takes the oaths to King William and Queen Mary. It was written 
by Brown. 

P Some of these may be mentioned. Prideaux published a Letter to a 
Friend relating to the present Convocation, 1689. Long, one of the pre- 
bendaries of Exeter, appeared on the opposite side in his Vox Cleri, or 
the Sense of the Clergy concerning the making Alterations in the Liturgy, 
&c. ; which was answered by Payne in an Answer to Vox Cleri, examining 
the Reasons against making Alterations, &c. Two other works also ap- 
peared against the Vox Cleri, namely Vox Populi, or the Sense of the 
sober Laymen of England; and Vox Regis et Regni, or a Protest against 
Vox Cleri. On the other part, Mr. Basset published Two Letters, and a 
Vindication concerning Alterations; while, in support of the views of the 
bishops, A Just Censure of Vox Cleri, and Remarks upon the Two Letters, 
were published. Birch’s Tillotson, 209-214. 

4 Pastoral Letter, &c., 1689, 4to, pp. 19-21. 
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mons, that the book was ordered to be publicly burned by 
the common hangman. In the year 1693 Burnet repub- 
lished one of his works written in 1688, in which he ex- 
plains the obnoxious passage in the pastoral letter, affirm- 
ing that he only intended a conquest of the late king, not 
of the nation. Yet he had said almost the same in 1688, 
in his sermon before the Commons on the 31st of January : 
‘That he with a small force in opposition to a great and 
powerful army should yet find no enemy, but overturn a 
mighty empire.”* Here he certainly speaks of conquering 
the kingdom. Kennet says that he “ did but modestly al- 
ledge.” For several years no notice was taken of the 
letter; but in 1693 there appeared a pamphlet supposed 
to have been written by Blount, King William and 
Queen Mary conquerors, and then the Commons ordered 
both to be publicly burnt by the common executioner ; 
though this latter seems to have been sacrificed to a poor 
jest on the author’s name.* 

Tillotson died in 1694; and the funeral sermon, which 
was preached by Burnet, was published. Burnet mentions 
his education among the Puritans. ‘‘The books which 
were put into the hands of the youth were generally heavy ; 
he could scarce bear them even before he knew little more; 
he happily fell in with Chillingworth’s book, which gave 
his mind the ply that it held ever after, and put him on a 
true scent. He was soon freed from his first prejudices, 
or rather he was never mastered by them.”* In this ser- 
mon Burnet reflects on Sancroft and his brethren for not 


t Sermon, &c. pp. 28, 29. 

s Comp. History, iii. 587,650. Kennet further states, that some members 
voted for the burning ‘‘ for the sake of an allusion to the author’s name.” 
The Bishop of St. Asaph, writing to Dodwell in 1695, says that he had 
‘< not read the Pastoral Letter, nor did he certainly know why it was burnt.’’ 
He had heard that it was “because he made this to be a conquered kingdom.” 
Gutch’s Coll. ii. 386. 

t A Sermon preached at the Funeral of the Most Reverend Father in God 
John, &c. by the Right Reverend Father in God Gilbert Lord Bishop of 
Sarum, 1494, 4to, p. 11. 
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acting at the Revolution, arguing that they ought to have 
spoken one way or the other.”" This called forth Hickes 
in defence of the deprived bishops, who complains of the 
language used by Burnet. ‘God be thanked, the main 
body of our clergy are men of quite different spirits; they 
do not persecute their old brethren, but pity and help to 
support them. They know by experience how hard it was 
for conscience to overcome the difficulties of the new oath, 
and therefore they retain very tender compassions for those 
who could not overcome them, and honour them in their 
hearts.” He appeals to the convocation in proof of his 
assertions. ‘‘If any man doubt it, let him consider what 
inclinations the convocation discovered at its first sitting 
down.”” He instances among the clergy Henry Wharton, 
Dr. Dove, Dr. Scott, and others who were removed into 
eternity, not mentioning the names of the living. Burnet 
and Tillotson, he observes, were “ men of another spirit ; 
for they revile and persecute their old brethren.” Sher- 
lock even, who had long refused the oaths, is charged with 
urging a magistrate in St. Martin’s parish to drive out a 
meeting of nonjurors; and also with ‘hunting out their 
private presses and getting their books seized.” In reply 
to Burnet’s remarks on Sancroft’s delegation of his powers 
to his chancellor, Hickes asserts that the bishop did the 
same thing, refusing to institute a clergyman himself, yet 
allowing his official to act. 


u A Sermon, &c. p. 22. 

Y Hickes’s Discourses on Burnet and Tillotson, &c., preface. 

w Ib. Alluding to Sherlock, Hickes says, ‘‘if those who took that oath 
with so much difficulty would but remember their own case, they would have 
more compassion for those who could not take it at all.’’ Ib. p. 55. In this 
work Tillotson is charged with giving the elements to persons sitting, at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. He states that a lady who had so received the sacrament men- 
tioned the circumstance to one of his friends. It is alleged that he first took 
the elements to the persons who remained in their seats, and then adminis- 
tered to those who were kneeling at the rails, yet still standing behind them, 
and not entering within. It is also stated that the Bishop of St. Asaph had 
administered the elements at Kidder’s church to Dr, Bates in the same pos- 
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A singular circumstance was alleged by some of the 
writers on convocation to prove how desirable it was that 
the synod should be permitted to assemble for business. 
In the year 1698 the Dissenters made an attempt at union 
among themselves. A circular letter was issued relative to 
a meeting in London, a copy of which fell into the hands of 
a clergyman of the same name with the individual for whom 
it was intended. This clergyman immediately published 
it with reflections* The letter was sent from Newbury to 
Oxford, inviting the minister to attend a preliminary meet- 
ing at the former place. The author of the reflections con- 
tended that the scheme was illegal, inasmuch as it was an 
attempt to form a national Church, and therefore in -con- 
travention of the Act of Submission. His argument as- 
sumed this form: if convocation cannot act, much less can 
they. Calamy mentions the particulars. “ A letter from 
Mr. William Taylor of Newberry to Mr. Sanders, at that 
time a dissenting minister at Oxford, falling into a wrong 
hand, it was published in a pamphlet with remarks ; and 
again inserted by Dr. Atterbury in his appendix to a tract 
of his concerning the rights, powers, and privileges of an 
English convocation. But that writer much overdid it in 
saying that ‘they of the Presbyterial congregational way 
have their convocation in as regular and full, though not in 
so open a manner, as the members of the Church of Eng- 
land desire to have, as appears from that circular summons 
which about eighteen months ago was issued out, and casu- 
ally came into a hand that it did not belong to.’”y Atter- 
bury, however, makes no complaint, but merely adduces 
the fact, to prove that all religious bodies are under the 
necessity of meeting together to deliberate on their affairs ; 


ture. Ib. 73. In the appendix to this work, no. viii., is an account of the 
seizure of several of the private printing-presses of the nonjurors, with a list 
of the works which were taken in the offices. 
x Some Reflections on a Model now in projection by the Presbyterian i 
Dissenters, with a Circular Letter intimating it. 1698, 4to. 
¥ Calamy’s Historical Account, &c. i. 408. 
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adding, that even the Quakers had their yearly meet- 
ings.” 

Tenison succeeded Tillotson in 1694.8 Like his pre- 
decessor, he advised the crown not to permit the convoca- 
tion to act.» At length, those who held the views of the 
majority of the lower house in 1689 became impatient of 
the restraint imposed by the crown. They complained 
that it was unjust not to allow the convocation to sit; nor 
can it be denied, whatever their conduct may have been, 
that they had at all. events the appearance of justice on 
their side. Under these circumstances appeared the cele- 
brated Letter to a Convocation Man, 4to, 1697. The 
writer, after some reflections on the king and the arch- 
bishop, and certain allusions to the Church of Scotland, 
affirms that the convocation has a right, not only to meet 
every session of parliament, but to sit and transact business 
without the royal license. This point, therefore, was the 
hinge on which the future controversy mainly depended. 
It was considered, on the one side, that the convocation was 
restrained by the Act of Submission from proceeding to 
treat of matters ecclesiastical, without express permission 
or license from the crown. This doctrine, which had been 
believed and acted on since the Reformation, was now 
denied in the Letter in question, On the other side, there- 
fore, it was urged that convocations met in obedience to 


z Atterbury’s Rights, &c. pp. 26, 506, 507. 

a Tillotson died poor. ‘‘ Splendide pauper obiit, nihil fere suis, preter 
scriptorum famam et hereditatem relinquens.”” Godwin, de Preesul. 166. 
In 1690 the fast-day seems to have been neglected by many of the clergy. 
The anonymous author of a Fast Sermon, already quoted, says that James IT. 
could not stop the clergy ‘‘from commemorating the 5th of November’s de- 
liverance,”’ while the day now appointed was not only not observed, but treated 
with contempt, p. 29. 

b « After he with great moderation had governed the Church for three 
years, a misfortune befel him which he was not aware of. The occasion 
whereof did proceed from hence, that he, following the steps of Dr. Tillotson 
and several others of his predecessors (no license being granted by the court 
for the transacting of business), did continue the convocations by moderate 
prorogations without sitting.’’ Nichols’s Defence, 126. 
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the archbishop’s summons, which of course depended on 
the prince; that they were prorogueable at his pleasure ; 
and that they could not act without his license.° 

This work was answered by Wake,’ who combats the 
proposition of the Letter, and, by a large induction of 
particulars, he shews that Christian princes ever had the 
right to call synods, and to regulate their proceedings, 
until it was wrested from them by the pope. He claims 
for our sovereigns the power only which was exercised 
by Christian princes in the early periods of the Church. 
He also appeals to the Act of Submission as a proof 
that the clergy cannot treat of ecclesiastical matters with- 
out the royal permission. During the same year another 
work was published by Wright, who took the same view 
with Wake.¢ He was a lawyer; and it is worthy of ob- 
servation that the author of the Letter professes to be a 
lawyer, though such was not the case, Dr. Binkes being 
a clergyman. 

Wake was soon answered by Hill, in Municipium Eccle- 
siasticum, in which he is charged with betraying the rights 


¢ Letter to a Convocation Man; Biog. Brit., art. Atterbury. Tindal’s 
Cont. iii. 523, who strangely ascribes the letter to Atterbury, whereas it was 
written by Dr. Binkes. Atterbury’s Correspondence, ii. 25. Ib. iii. 71. 

4 The Authority of Christian Princes over their Ecclesiastical Synods, 
8vo, 1697. 

e A Letter to a Member of Parliament, occasioned by a Letter to a 
Convocation Man. London, 1697, 4to. 

f Kennet’s Synods, 19. The letter is ascribed to Sir Bartholomew Shower. 
Somers Tracts, xi. 363. It is evident, from the notice to the reader re- 
specting the list of errata, that the author resided in the country. “The 
author’s distance from the press may have occasioned other mistakes, which 
the reader is desired to correct or excuse.’’ A person residing in London 
would not have offered such an excuse. The name of Sir Bartholomew 
Shower is given in the Somers Tracts without remark, and apparently in- 
tended to be considered as a part of the title. The volume of tracts in which 
this work is contained was published in 1751, a time when little attention was 
paid to such matters. Probably some one had written the name on the tract 
in the possession of Lord Somers, and it was printed without inquiry ; but 
such evidence can avail nothing against the general opinion entertained during 
the convocation controversy from 1697 to the reign of George I. 
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of the Church. In 1698 Wake published another work, 
in which Hill’s arguments are noticed.» 

But the most powerful antagonist of Wake was Atter- 
bury.i Wake is attacked with great severity, Atterbury 
taking the ground which had been occupied in the Letter 
to a Convocation Man. To give an abstract even of these 
works is not possible within the compass of a single volume. 
The reader who wishes to prosecute the inquiry will find 
himself abundantly rewarded by their perusal. 

If Atterbury went too far in one direction, Wake was 
certainly at this time inclined to the opposite extreme. 
After reading Wake’s Authority of Christian Princes, Ni- 
colson says, that he noticed some things ‘‘as seemingly new, 
and what, I fancy, will be disputed.” He asks whether 
the lawyers will not be angry ‘‘ when they observe you 


b An Appeal to all True Members of the Church of England in behalf 
of the King’s Ecclesiastical Supremacy. 8vo. Hill was answered in a Brief 
Enquiry into the Ground, Authority, and Rights of Ecclesiastical Synods. 
8vo, 1699. 

i The Rights, Powers, and Privileges of an English Convocation stated 
and vindicated, in answer to a late book of Dr. Wake’s, entitled, &e. 8vo, 
1700. 

i Leslie says, ‘‘ to Atterbury’s book we chiefly owe the present convoca- 
tion.”? Case of the Regale, pref. p. x. Nicolson says, May 3, 1700, ‘‘ The 
author is not certainly known here. I am apt to believe it must be somebody 
whom you.have disgusted, by giving him too free or too slender a character 
in your book.’’ Nicolson’s Correspondence, I, 183. Nichols says, of his Re- 
cords : ‘‘ he illustrated them with such pleasant lights, and seasoned them with 
such delicate salts of wit, as made this rough and dry subject to be received 
with pleasure. Upon this account the generality of the clergy do very earnestly 
desire that a convocation might at last sit.’? Nichols’s Defence, 130. It is 
singular that Wake, writing in May 1700, about Atterbury’s book, says, ‘‘ I 
need not tell you, that the world is as full of Mr. Atterbury’s book as I left it 
at Oxford. In this all agree, that it was writ with a hearty good will, and may 
be a pattern for charity and good breeding. Nicolson, I. 182. He soon changed 
his opinion. Nicolson says that Atterbury’s “ materials were collected by 
Dr. Hutton of Aynhoe ; but they were put together by a pert gentleman of 
Christ Church.” Correspondence, i. 174,175. Gough mentions that Hutton 
left twenty volumes of Ms. collections from the Registers of York and Wells, 
which came into the hands of Wharton. Three volumes are in the Harleian 
collection. Gough’s Topography, ii. 422. 
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make logie one thing and law another, and affirm (what 
most others deny) that the canons of 1640 are as valid 
as those of 1603. The Church, you say, has no inherent 
right of assembling synods. How will this agree with the 
convocation being essential to our constitution, and when 
(manifestly needful) the Church has a right to its sitting ? 
Are you not too severe upon the members of our present 
convocation, when you give such broad hints at their being 
warm and unthinking, and having their very reason de- 
praved; and when you affirm that a convocation, at liberty 
to treat freely, would be a remedy worse than the disease ?”* 
These passages were written before Atterbury’s reply made 
its appearance; and certainly, if Nicolson, with his mode- 
rate views, was staggered at some of the positions, we can- 
not be surprised at the strong language used by Wake’s 
opponents. When Atterbury’s work appeared, Nicolson 
found himself attacked in consequence of his remarks on 
convocation in his Historical Library. 

In the year 1700 the convocation was permitted to 
meet for business ; and its proceedings will shew that the 
members were influenced by the views of the one or the 
other party in the controversy already mentioned. The 
convocation of Canterbury met on the 10th of February. 
The sermon was preached by Dr. Haley, dean of Chi- 
chester ; and Dr. Hooper, dean of Canterbury, was chosen 
prolocutor.'| On the 25th the archbishop’s schedule for 
proroguing the convocation was sent to the lower house; 


k Nicolson’s Correspondence, i. 66, 67. There is a curious letter among 
the Lambeth Mss. from the Bishop of Norwich to the archbishop, in which 
he expresses his hope, in the year 1700, that no license may be granted for 
business ; ‘‘ for if there should be, it will be thought the effect of Mr. Atter- 
bury’s book. But if a good answer to that book shall precede the sitting of 
convocation, persons will probably meet with more settled and easy minds.’’ 
Gibson Mss. vol. vi. 41. 

! Atterbury explains why Jane was not chosen. He had been ill, and had 
signified his inability ; but recovering, he intended to take the office, if chosen. 
Meanwhile Hooper had*been agreed upon, and Jane supported and presented 
him to the archbishop. Atterbury Corres. iii. 28, 29, 
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but, contrary to the previous practice, they continued their 
sessions, and proceeded with some unimportant matters, 
in order to bring the question relative to the right of 
the archbishop to prorogue to an issue. The custom had 
_ always been for the archbishop to sign a schedule, by which 
the upper house was immediately adjourned, it was. then 
sent to the prolocutor, and the lower house was considered 
as prorogued. Now, however, the archbishop’s right was 
disputed. They insisted on the right of adjourning them- 
selves, in a paper which was afterwards laid before the 
bishops. After sitting some time to assert their right, the 
prolocutor signified an adjournment by consent, to meet 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel, though the archbishop had fixed: 
the Jerusalem Chamber. On the 28th, the day fixed in 
the schedule, when the bishops assembled, the clergy did 
not attend, as had always been the practice. Under these 
circumstances the prolocutor was summoned. The follow- 
ing questions were proposed by the archbishop : —first, 
«‘ Whether the lower house did sit after they were pro- 
rogued on the 25th?” Secondly, ‘‘ Whether they did meet 
this morning without attending in this place to which they 
were prorogued?” ‘The prolocutor replied that they were 
preparing something on the subject to submit to the upper 
house. 

The archbishop issued another schedule; and, to pre- 
vent any dispute as to the place of meeting, these words 
were inserted, “‘in hunec locum, vulgo vocatum Jerusalem 
Chamber.” The lower house submitted on this occasion 
with a salvo jure. On the 6th of March, accordingly, the 
prolocutor and some of the members attended, in obedi- 
ence to the schedule. A committee of the clergy had been 
appointed to search the convocation-books for directions 
on the question in dispute. In the report which was drawn 
up, it was stated that the custom had been to continue 
sitting until prorogued by the prolocutor, and that the 
lower house did not always adjourn at the same time with 
the other; secondly, that the usage had been for the lower 
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house to meet in the place where they had last sat, and 
not where the archbishop might appoint; that it had not 
been the practice to attend their lordships before proceed- 
ing to business; and that it had only been the custom to 
wait on the bishops when they had matters to transact, or 
were summoned by a special messenger.™ 

A direct answer was expected by the bishops to the 
questions proposed. ‘The paper was read, and its exami- 
nation referred to a committee. An answer was afterwards 
returned by the bishops, ‘‘in which,” says Burnet, “all 
their precedents were examined and answered, and the 
matter was so clearly stated and so fully proved, that we 
hoped we had put an end to the dispute.”" At the same 
time the president delivered to the prolocutor the form of 
an address to the king. A single amendment, namely, the 
substitution of the words reformed Churches for reformed 
religion, was made by the lower and accepted by the upper 
house; after which the address was presented. It must be 
admitted that the amendment was an improvement. They 
thanked the king for the protection which he had granted, 
and for his pious regard for the reformed Churches in 
general. They also express their determination to main- 
tain the royal supremacy, and the articles and canons of 
the Church. An answer was returned by his majesty.° 

In the next session, March 20th, the prolocutor brought 
up a representation respecting certain books, and solicited 
the advice of the upper house. The book, to which spe- 
cial exception was taken, was Toland’s Christianity not 
mysterious, which had been submitted to the lower house 
by the vice-chancellor of Oxford. Certain resolutions, con- 
demnatory of the book, were passed by the lower house, 
to which was appended a schedule of positions extracted 


™ Comp. Hist. iii. 800, 801; Tindal’s Cont. iii. 525, 526 ; Calamy, i 573, 
574; Atterbury’s Correspondence, iii. 44, 45; Tenison’s Life, 78-81. 

» Burnet, ii. 282, 283. 

o Atterbury’s Correspondence, iii. 86; Tenison’s Life, 82; Comp. Hist, 
801, 802. 
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from the same work. These papers were laid before the 
upper house.P 

On the 22d of March the archbishop produced a book, 
entitled Essays on the Balance of Power. In this work the 
author asserted, that persons had been promoted in the 
Church who were remarkable for nothing but enmity to 
the divinity of Christ. The bishops, therefore, agreed that 
a paper should be affixed to the doors of Westminster 
Abbey, calling upon the author to make good his asser- 
tions, in order that the parties might be proceeded against ; 
otherwise the passage in question to be voted a public 
scandal.4 

Burnet says, ‘“ They brought up the censure to the 
bishops, and desired them to agree to their resolutions. 
This struck so directly at episcopal authority, that it 
seemed strange to see men who had so long asserted the 
divine right of episcopacy, and that presbyters were only 
their assistants and council, now assume to themselves the 
most important act of Church government, the judging in 
points of doctrine.”* Burnet’s remark, however, was un- 
necessary, for the lower house merely presented a repre- 
sentation to the bishops; and surely this act was quite 
within their province. 

The lower house voted, on the 31st of March, that they 


P Wilkins, iv. 630, 631 ; Comp. Hist. iii. 802. The books had been con- 
sidered in a committee. Atterbury’s Correspondence, iii. 36, 37. Toland 
wrote a letter to Hooper in his defence. Vindicius Liberius, pp. 13-28. 
Hooper replied, that his business was only to preside as moderator, Toland 
wrote again; but he says that the papers were not communicated to the 
house, so that he thought they were satisfied. Ib. 29-33. It must be ad- 
mitted that the books, of which the lower house of convocation complained, 
were of a most obnoxious character. They were widely circulated by the 
enemies of the Church ; and it cannot be denied that the bishops, from what- 
ever cause, were reluctant to proceed against the authors. 

4 Comp. Hist. iii. 802; Calamy, i. 575; Wilkins, iv. 631; Vindicius 
Liberius, 64, 65. The Balance of Power was written by Davenant. Evelyn, 
iii. 388. 

r Burnet, ii. 283. 
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had a right to adjourn themselves. A message was sent 
to the bishops to this effect, that they had considered 
their lordships’ reply to their paper, and that it was un- 
satisfactory. They asked, therefore, for a free confer- 
ence. After the prolocutor had retired, the bishops pro- 
ceeded to discuss the matter proposed by the clergy; and 
on their return the archbishop informed them that, as 
they had replied to their paper in writing, they also ex- 
pected a written answer from the lower house. The pro- 
locutor remarked that their answer would occupy twenty 
sheets; upon which the archbishop replied, that he ‘did 
not confine them to length and breadth, but expected their 
answer in writing.”’s 

Still the lower house refused to return a written an- 
swer, and persisted in their demand for a free conference. 
They drew up a long paper in writing, containing their 
reasons for not returning a written reply to the paper from 
the upper house. They again asserted their right of ad- 
journing themselves, and requested a free conference. It 
was presented on the 5th of April.t 

In the mean time the bishops proceeded with the busi- 
ness connected with Toland’s book. They resolved to 
consult precedents as their guide. Something similar had 
occurred in 1689. The lower house had complained of 
certain books; the archbishop declared them to be per- 
nicious, but stated at the same time that he did not know 
what were the powers of convocation in such cases. Law- 


8 Comp. Hist. iii. 842. 

‘Comp. Hist. iii. 842; Burnet, ii. 283, who says that some in the lower 
house had no end in view but to force themselves into preferment by their 
opposition. ‘‘ My lords the bishops intend to give in their answer to our 
report about prorogations and adjournments ; and we are told that they in- 
tend to stick firmly to their present practice, that is, neither to let us go to 
prayers when we meet till we have attended at Jerusalem Chamber and they 
are sat, nor yet let us sit at all after they rise. Ifso, we shall certainly ad- 
here, and perhaps break upon that point; for the right is manifestly with us, 


though it be determined not to allow it to us.’” Atterbury’s Correspondence, 
iii. 42, 
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yers were consulted, however; and the result was, that, as 
the law stood, the authors of the books might be pro- 
secuted, but that the convocation could not interfere. 
Such was the view in 1689. A committee of bishops was 
appointed to examine Toland’s book, who reported that 
it was of dangerous tendency. Having the results of a 
similar proceeding in 1689 before them, they resolved 
to take the opinion of counsel on the point before they 
advanced further. Two questions were proposed: first, 
whether giving an opinion in convocation concerning a 
book that it is immoral and impious is contrary to any 
law ; secondly, whether the words in the affixed paper are 
such an opinion as is contrary to any law. On receiving 
the answer, the bishops drew up a paper for the lower 
house, in which they state that, having consulted counsel, 
they could not censure such books judicially without a 
license from the king, which they had not received; and 
that were they to do so, they might incur the penalties of 
the statute of the 25th Henry VIII." 

On the 8th of April the bishops returned their reply to 
the paper of the lower house of the 5th, stating that they 
must maintain the ancient constitution of the Church; that 
while they regarded the rights of the lower house, they 
could not relinquish their own; that after searching the 
registers, they could not but declare that the proceedings 
of the lower house were irregular; and that they were 
surprised that an answer had not been given to the paper 
in question. After the answer had been read, and copies 
delivered to the clergy, the archbishop prorogued the con- 
yocation in a speech in which he alluded to the proceedings 
of the lower house. The following are extracts :— 

““We have many enemies, and they wait for nothing 
more than to see the union and order of this Church, 


u Wilkins, iv. 631; Comp. Hist. 843 ; Burnet, ii. 284, Burnet says that 
Northey, who was afterwards attorney-general, thought the matter to be of 
great consequence, since by condemning some things and approving others, 
they might alter the doctrine of the Church, 
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which is both its beauty and its strength, broken by those 
who ought to preserve it.” 

“For the maintaining the episcopal authority is so ne- 
cessary to the preservation of the Church, that the rest of 
the clergy are no less concerned in it than the bishops 
themselves.” 

“I have thought fit, with the rest of my brethren, to 
prorogue the convocation for some time. It is a season of 
devotion, and I pray God it may have a good effect on 
all our minds.” 

“We, on our part, are willing to forget all that is past, 
and to go on with you at our next meeting, as well as at 
all times, with all tenderness and parental affection, in all 
such things as shall conduce to the good of this Church.”¥ 

They were prorogued until the 8th of May; but the 
prolocutor, with some of the clergy, returning to Henry 
VII.’s Chapel, continued to sit as a house for some time, 
and then adjourned themselves until the next day. Many 
of the clergy retired from the party in opposition to the 
bishops. ‘It was an affection of independence that was 
unknown to former convocations, and never before at- 
tempted by any presbyters in any episcopal Church.” 

At the next meeting, May 8, the archbishop told the 
clergy that their proceedings, in holding sessions after the 
prorogation, were irregular, and that they could not re- 
ceive any thing that had been done in the interval. The 
prolocutor, holding a paper in his hand, replied: “I am 
commanded by the lower house to bring up this paper, 
and I do present it as the act of the house this day.” The 
paper was then laid on the table, as an answer to the paper 
delivered to the lower house on the 8th of April, the day 
of the prorogation. In this document they remark that 


Y Comp. Hist. iii. 844. 

W Ibid. iii. 845 ; Tindal’s Cont. iii. 527, 528. Nichols, who is exceedingly 
impartial, says of this prorogation : ‘‘ This being a very long prorogation, so 
irritated the lower house, that, to the admiration of all men, by their own 
authority they adjourn their session to a different day.’’ Defence, 132. 
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the archbishop might have obtained a license to proceed in 
the case of Toland’s book. An answer was prepared by a 
committee, in which the bishops state that they had con- 
demned Toland’s book, but had deemed it right to be 
guided in their proceedings by precedents; that royal 
licenses had always been granted ex mero motu, and not 
on petitions; and that it could not be expected, consider- 
ing the treatment of the former dicense, that another would 
be granted until a better spirit prevailed; and that the 
bishop of the diocese in which Toland resided might pro- 
ceed against the author. After some allusions to the pro- 
ceedings of the lower house in their separate adjournments, 
their claiming a distinct recess, and some other matters, 
the bishops add, “‘which, together with some reports raised 
upon ’em, have given the greatest blow to this Church 
that hath been given it since the Presbyterian Assembly 
that sat at Westminster in the late times of confusion.”* 
In order to come to an amicable arrangement, the 
bishops appointed a committee of five, to meet a similar 
number from the lower house, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the acts of the present synod, and to report upon them. 
To this pacific proposal the lower house replied that they 
should not nominate any committee. When the schedule 
of prorogation, by which the convocation was adjourned 
until the 18th of May, was delivered to the prolocutor to 
signify to the clergy, he refused to make any intimation 
of it, and took upon himself to adjourn the house unto the 
next day. Some of the members were much distressed 
at such a course. They therefore resolved to address the 
archbishop on the subject; and on the 16th of May, the 
day fixed in the schedule, a paper was presented to the 
president, in which the clergy who signed it beg of his 
grace not to interpret their absence as a mark of disrespect 
to himself, since it was occasioned by the fact, that the 
prorogation was not intimated to the lower house by the 


x Comp. Hist. ili, 845. 
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prolocutor. It was signed by several members, among 
whom were Beveridge and Sherlock.y 

To evince their opposition still more, the lower house 
proceeded to attack the work of Burnet on the Thirty-nine 
Articles. It may appear strange to us, now that the repu- 
tation of the work has been so fully, and for such a length 
of time, established, that a large body of influential clergy- 
men should have concurred in a vote of censure. Yet 
such was actually the case. They drew up a Represen- 
tation of their Sense upon the Bishop of Sarum’s Exposi- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles, which was presented to 
the upper house on the 30th of May.’ The archbishop 
replied, ‘‘If you have any thing to offer, we cannot receive 
it till the late irregularity of refusing to meet the com- 
mittee of bishops to inspect the books of this convocation 
be set right.” A copy of the archbishop’s speech was pre- 
sented to the prolocutor, who retired, and after a short 
space returned to the room adjoining the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber. The Bishop of Bangor, by direction of the arch- 
bishop, went out to ask ‘‘ whether the message he was now 
to bring was to set the irregularity complained of right ?” 
On his return the bishop reported that the prolocutor said, 
at first, “that it was something in order to set that irregu- 
larity right,” and that then, recollecting and correcting 
himself, he said, “it was concerning that irregularity.” 
Upon this answer being reported, the prolocutor and his 
attendants were introduced, when the archbishop stated 


¥ Comp. Hist. iii, 845, 846, 

z“ And some of the other side were so fond of complaining, that they 
made as heavy a complaint against the Bishop of Sarum’s Comment upon the 
XXXIX. Articles—a book which for the generality deserves all the praise 
that can be given it—as they did against the atheistical writings, without any 
other reason to countenaice such a terrible charge, but that he was unaccept- 
able to their side.’’ Nichols’s Defence, 131. The author of the “ Expedient 
Proposed”’ says that the “‘ lower house suspected Burnet of screening Toland 
in the upper house ; and that so they attack his book.” Toland, however, 


says, that he was one of the committee of bishops who found dangerous posi- 
tions in his book. Vindicius Liberius, 70, 71. 
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that they were willing to receive any thing connected with 
setting right the irregularity. The prolocutor said that 
it was something concerning it. He then began to read a 
paper, which referred, not to the irregularity, but to Bur- 
net’s Exposition of the Articles. 

The archbishop and bishops were taken by surprise by 
the course pursued by the prolocutor; and the Bishop of 
Bangor proceeded to state again what had passed between 
them in the adjoining room. He even charged Dr. Hooper, 
the prolocutor, with prevarication, in having asserted that 
the paper did refer to the irregularity. 

The paper, therefore, which the prolocutor wished to 
present, was their complaint of Burnet’s work, entitled 
A Representation of the Lower House of Convocation. It 
stated, that a book had been published by the Bishop of 
Sarum, which the author had declared to have been sanc- 
tioned by several bishops. Their complaints were arranged 
under the following heads, and the reader will be curious: 
to see them, in consequence of the popularity of the work 
to which they refer. 

‘1. That the said book tends to introduce such a lati- 
tude and diversity of opinions, as the Articles were framed 
to avoid. 

“2. That there are many passages in the exposition of 
several Articles, which appear to us to be contrary to the 
true meaning of them, and to other received doctrines of 
our Church, 

«3, That there are some things in the said book which 
seem to us to be of dangerous consequence to the Church 
of England as by law established, and to derogate from 
the honour of its reformation. 

*‘ All which particulars we humbly lay before your 
lordships, praying your opinion herein.” 

When the prolocutor had withdrawn, the bishops pro- 
ceeded to discuss the matter. After a short space the 
prolocutor was called in, and informed that they could not 
depart from their former resolution not to receive any 
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thing from the lower house until the late irregularity was 
set right. Some of the clergy did not concur in this hasty 
measure of the majority, and just at this juncture they 
appeared with a complaint in writing, in which they pro- 
tested against all that had taken place in the intermediate 
sessions. The protestation states, that they had been pre- 
vented from entering a protest in their own house, and they 
begged to be permitted to do so to the bishops. It was 
signed by thirteen individuals, among whom were Sherlock 
and Bull. 

At the next session, June 6th, the archbishop told the 
prolocutor that they could not receive any thing from the 
lower house until the irregularity was set right. He stated, 
however, that the Bishop of Sarum had requested them to 
receive their Representation respecting his Exposition, and 
that, in consequence of that request, they would receive it, 
but without prejudice to their former order. The prolo- 
cutor now replied, that the paper in his hand was not that 
on the Bishop of Sarum’s book, but a paper concerning 
the irregularity. He was requested to procure the other, 
while the present was read by the register. In the docu- 
ment now presented, the clergy stated that they considered 
themselves at liberty to admit or decline the appointment 
of a committee; that they could see no ground for such 
a committee; but that still they should have complied, 
had not their lordships expressed their opinion, that all 
that was transacted in their house between the 8th of 
April and the 8th of May was of dangerous consequence. 
They prayed, therefore, that the bishops would lay aside 
their resolution, and restore the communication between 
the two houses. 

This paper was referred to a committee, who made a 
report to the house ; after which the bishops replied, that 
what had been done was agreeable to the practice of for- 
mer conyocations, and that when the point was disputed, 


@ Comp. Hist. iii. 846, 847 ; Burnet, ii. 284, 285, 
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they proposed a committee to inspect the acts and registers, 
to which the clergy refused to assent ; a thing unprecedented 
in the history of the Church. They also added, that by 
such refusal the lower house had departed from the usual 
practice, broken the subordination to their metropolitan 
and bishops, and interrupted the intercourse between 
the two houses; that they might have proceeded against 
them for contempt by canonical admonitions, but that they 
called it by the milder term, an irregularity. They repeat, 
therefore, that until the lower house return to their duty, 
they cannot proceed to business with them, or receive 
communications from them. In allusion to the notion 
entertained by the lower house, that they could sit and 
act alone, the bishops remark, that it is a mistake, since 
the convocation is but one body, meeting first in one 
place, the archbishop being president; that though a par- 
ticular place is assigned for their debates, they are yet 
compelled to attend the archbishop’s call, and that both 
houses are continued and prorogued by one instrument. 
They further declared, that all the proceedings of the 
intermediate sessions were null and void; and they con- 
clude with an expression of hope, that the lower house 
would consider of their irregularity, and remove the ob- 
struction to the regular transaction of business.” 

The prolocutor now brought up their Representation 
on Burnet’s Exposition, when he was told by the arch- 
bishop that the complaint contained only generals, and 
that particulars must be specified. On the retirement of 
the prolocutor, it was supposed that the clergy were about 
to prepare a particular charge against Burnet’s work. 
Some time having elapsed, a messenger was sent to make 
the inquiry whether they had any thing in readiness to 
present respecting the work in question, They replied 
that they were preparing business, but that it was not yet 
ready. Upon the receipt of this answer, the ape 
prorogued the convocation to the 13th of June. : 

But in the mean time a committee of bishops had 


> Comp. Hist. iii, 847-849. 
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come to the following resolution respecting Burnet’s Lx- 
position. 

First, in relation to the complaint and censure of the 
Bishop of Sarum’s Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles 
made by the lower house, and presented to the archbishop 
and bishops on May 30th, 1701,— 

“1, It is our opinion that the lower house of convoca- 
tion has no manner of power judicially to censure any book. 

“2, That the lower house of convocation ought not to 
have entered on the examination of a book of any bishop 
of this Church, without first acquainting the president and 
bishops with it. 

“3. That the lower house of convocation censuring 
the book of the Bishop of Sarum in general terms, with- 
out mentioning the particular passages on which the cen- 
sure is grounded, is defamatory and scandalous. 

“4, That the Bishop of Sarum, by his excellent His- 
tory of the Reformation, approved by both houses of par- 
liament, and other writings, hath done great service to 
the Church of England, and justly deserves the thanks of 
this house. 

“5, That though private persons may expound the 
Articles of the Church, yet it cannot be proper for the 
convocation at this time to approve, and much less to con- 
demn, such private exposition.” 

In the second part. of their declaration, the bishops 
referred to the complaint which had been raised by the 
prolocutor against the Bishop of Bangor, respecting his 
report of the conversation between them on a previous 
occasion, in the room adjoining the Jerusalem Chamber. 
They justify the Bishop of Bangor. 

Then, in the third place, they express their approba- 
tion of the course pursued by those who had protested 
against the proceedings of the lower house. They fur- 
ther state that the prolocutor and some other members 
had been guilty of contempt and disobedience.¢ 


-° Tenison’s Life, 83-91 ; Comp. Hist. iii, 849, 850. 
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At the next session, on the 20th of June, as soon as 
prayers were ended, the prolocutor, accompanied by the 
majority of the members of the lower house, appeared, 
holding in his hand two papers. The archbishop stated 
that no paper would be received except that which con- 
tained the particulars of the charge against the Bishop of 
Sarum’s book. To this the prolocutor replied, that he 
had two papers, but that, without instructions, he could 
not present the one without the other. He added, that 
he would return and obtain the opinion of the house. 
However, he did not return; and the convocation was 
prorogued to the 7th of August, then to the 18th of Sep- 
tember, till it was at length dissolved with the parliament.4 

In the province of York no business had been trans- 
acted in this convocation. 

Atterbury had reprinted his work on the convocation 
during the year 1700, just as the parliament assembled, 
and had corrected several mistakes into which he. had 
fallen, fearing lest the errors should be detected by others. 
As has been remarked already, Atterbury’s object was to 
prove that the convocation had a right to sit and act with- 
out any express permission from the Crown, beyond the 
writ by which they were assembled.° 

Kennet was one of Atterbury’s ablest antagonists.f 
His work, which was now published, is remarkable for 
its moderation. It appears, that most of the bad feeling 


4 Comp. Hist. iii. 850; Calamy, i. 608, 609; Tindal’s Cont. iii. 529; 
Tenison’s Life, 91. 

© Tindal’s Cont. iii, 524; Burnet, ii, 285. Atterbury’s work now ap- 
peared with his name, and a dedication to the bishops, with large additions, 
which were also printed separately for those who had the previous edition. 
In the preface he speaks most contemptuously of Wake. The controversy, 
says Nichols, when he wrote, is “‘ not yet laid asleep, altho’ the contention 
between these learned persons is become the jest of the common people.” 
He mentions that peaceable men who joined neither party were hated by both. — 
Defence, 133. Kennet charged Atterbury with unfairness in his second edi- 
tion, for making alterations not given in the 4ddenda as he had promised. 

f Ecclesiastical Synods and Parliamentary Convocations in the Church of, 
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in this controversy was on the side of those who supported 
the views of the majority of the lower house. Kennet 
dwells especially on these points, namely, that anciently 
there were two kinds of assemblies in this country, those 
which were purely ecclesiastical, and those which were 
ofa parliamentary character ; that for ages the clergy came 
to convocation merely to attend the bishops; that they 
came to the parliamentary assemblies to grant subsidies ; 
and that in the end, the men who were summoned to 
parliament were summoned at the same time to a pro- 
vincial synod concurrent with the parliament; and that the 
writ by which they were called to the synod was different 
from that which was in the summons of the bishops. 

The author of an anonymous work complains that 
Atterbury’s design had been to state his opponent’s views 
unfairly, and to answer what he had never advanced. 
Other works were published on both sides in this con- 
troversy.® 

During the present convocation, new subjects of debate 
had arisen respecting the right of the archbishop to ad- 
journ the lower house, and other points, which have al- 


England, historically stated and justly vindicated from the Misrepresentations 
of Mr. Atterbury, 8vo, 1701. Kennet’s work was announced at first under 
a different title; indeed the title was several times changed. At one time 
it stood thus: The Divine Right of Convocations examined. It was an- 
nounced first on the 4th of January, 1700-1701, altered on the 2Sth, and 
again on the 6th of February. Nicholson’s Correspondence, i. 215, 216, 
221, 222. 

8 Atterbury made some quotations from Colet’s sermon in 1511, which 
led to a republication with Smith’s preface of 1661. It was “ humbly offered 
to the present convocation.’’ Smith’s edition of 1661 is valuable for the 
notes. Atterbury had spoken severely of Burnet, who replied in Reflections 
on a Book intituled, &c. 4to, 1700. Biog. Brit. i. 267. 

5 The Principles of Mr. Atterbury’s Book, and his Arguments against 
Dr Wake and others, stated and examined; Some Remarks upon the temper 
of the late Writers about Convocations, particularly Dr. Wake, Dr. Kennet, 
and the Author of Mr. Atterbury’s Principles ; The Rights, Liberties, and 
Authorities of the Christian Church asserted against all oppressive Doctrines 
and Constitutions, Svo, 1701. The last was written by Hill. This and the 
preceding are in favour of Atterbury’s views. 
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ready been detailed in this chapter. As a matter of 
course, the controversy was carried on by means of the 
press as well as in the convocation. Kennet published an 
occasional Letter on English Convocations, in which the 
right of the archbishop is defended.i 


i Kennet’s Life, 20. Kennet admits that the archbishop would allow com- 
mittees during prorogations. Occasional Letter, pp. 59, 60. Other works 
appeared in quick succession. A Letter to a Friend in the Country concern- 
ing the Proceedings in the present Convocation. This was written by Gibson, 
who took an active part in the discussion. Biog. Brit. art. Atterbury. At- 
terbury replied in a pamphlet, The Power of the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion to adjourn itself, vindicated from the Misrepresentations of a late Paper. 
A Narrative of the Proceedings of the Lower House of Convocation relating 
to Prorogations and Adjournments from Monday, February 10th, to Wed- 
nesday, June 25th, 1701, drawn up by order of the House. This was drawn 
up by Hooper, assisted by Aldrich. Atterbury’s Correspondence, iii. 49, 50, 
The Narrative was the official record of their proceedings, and, of course, an 
attempt at justification. The History of the Convocation was drawn up from 
the journal of the upper house, and from the narrative and minutes of the 
lower house. Kennet’s Life, p. 20; Calamy,i. 609. A Letter to the author 
of the Narrative was published, written, says Atterbury, “ very craftily and 
skilfully.” The Letter to a Clergyman was Atterbury’s reply. The Case 
of the Premunientes was an answer to Atterbury, who wrote a Third Letter 
to a Clergyman, to which was published an Answer to a Third Letter. At- 
terbury’s Correspondence, iii. 52, 56, 58, 75. He mentions that 1500 copies 
of The Power of the Lower House were sold; but he complains of the in- 
activity of his friends. Jane sent for 40 copies: “ None of our other great 
men here have been pleased to give any manner of encouragement.’’ Ib. 
50, 51. On the archbishop’s side it was argued that he could continue the 
convocation at pleasure. It is, however, admitted that he consults his suf- 
fragans about the day of meeting ; then the form is made out, called the 
schedule of continuation, which is signed and sent to the prolocutor, to in- 
timate to the lower house. It was argued that no business could take place 
on intermediate days without the archbishop’s permission. The Right of the 
Archbishop to continue or prorogue the whole Convocation, 4to, 1701, pp. 
37, 38, 80, 81, 114; A Letter to the Author of the Narrative; A Letter 
to a Clergyman in the country, concerning the choice of Members, and the 
execution of the Parliament Writ for the ensuing Convocation; The Case of 
the Preemunientes considered ; A Reply to the Letter to a Clergyman; anda 
Third Letter to a Clergyman. The History of the Convocation was written 
by Kennet. A faithful Account of what passed in Convocation, in Three Let- 
ters ; and an Expedient proposed in answer to the Right of the Archbishop to 
prorogue the whole Convocation asserted. ‘The latter was written by Binkes, 
Atterbury, iii. 61. The views of the majority in the lower house were ad- 
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At this time a work of more importance by Hody also 
made its appearance) Hody takes the same views with 
Wake; and the work is managed with great ability and 
moderation. 

I have now noticed most of the volumes on the convo- 
cation, down to the year 1701, which I have carefully exa- 
mined; and though the detail may be comparatively un- 
interesting in the estimation of some persons, yet it is not 
possible to present a clear view of the subject without a 
reference to the works published at the time by parties 
engaged in the controversy. 


vocated in these two publications, though with much moderation in the latter, 
which was answered in A Letter to the Author of the pretended Expedient, in 
which the writer says that the expedient must begin in owning the authority 
of the metropolitan and his suffragans. The same work was also commented 
on in Reflections on a late Paper, intituled An Expedient Proposed. 

J A History of English Councils and Convocations, and of the Clergy 
sitting in Parliament; in which is also comprehended the History of Par- 
liaments, with an Account of our ancient Laws. By Humphrey Hody, 
D.D., 1701, 8vo. Trimnell wrote A Vindication of the Proceedings of the 
Lower House. &c, 4to, 1701; The Pretence to enter the Parliament Writ 
detected, 4to, 1701; An Answer to a Third Letter to a Clergyman, &c, 4to, 
1702; Partiality Detected, &c. Biog. Brit. sup. art. Trimnell. The last is 
assigned to Bishop Moore in Opinions of Sir F. Thesiger, Sir W. Page Wood, 
and Dr, R. Phillimore, &c. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A.D. 1701. 


Convocation, 1701—Disputes revived — Prorogation — Death of King Wil- 
liam — Reflections on the disputes —Works on the subject — Controversy 
on Burnet’s Exposition— Queen Anne—Convocation, 1702 —Contro- 
versy revived— Lower House sign a Declaration respecting Episcopacy 
— Their conduct examined— Lower House petition the Queen — Bishops’ 
Reply to Declaration— Prorogation—Convocation, 1703— Representa- 
tion of the Lower House— Queen Anne’s Bounty — Prorogation— State- 
services — Convocation Controversy — Wake’s State — Complaints of 
Lower House — New Convocation, 1705 — Disputes on the Address — The 
Queen’s Letter on their Differences — Prorogation— Review of Papers 
presented by Lower House — Convocation, 1707— Union with Scotland 
— Lower House complain — Absence of the Prolocutor — Dissolution. 


Tux new convocation was opened on the 31st of December, 
the Latin service having been read by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, and the sermon preached by the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
“‘ After the king’s writ had been read, and the Bishop of 
London’s certificate, the archbishop admonished the clergy 
to retire into the chapel at the west end of the church, 
where morning prayers are usually sayd, and there, under 
the conduct of the Dean of Paul’s, to choose a prolocutor, 
and present him in Hen. VII. chapel, on Tuesday y° 
13 Jan.” The Dean of St. Paul’s took the chair, and in a 
speech told the occasion of their meeting. “The Dean of 
Canterbury and others insisted on proxy votes. We an- 
swered, there had never been any such custom, nor could 
there be any right or reason in it; for the absent were 
already pronounced contumacious, and till their absence 
was excused by the judge, who had so pronounced y™, 
they lay under a canonical impediment.” In the election 
of a prolocutor, 30 votes were given for Beveridge, and 36 
or 37 for Woodward. “They then moved for putting y° 
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prolocutor into y® chair, and Dr Woodward pressed to- 
ward it. We urged it to be irregular, and an innovation 
for the prolocutor to take ye chair, and seem to preside 
over a house when we were yet no house, and when the 
whole convocation was prorogued. The Dean of Paul’s 
kept possession of the chair, and prevented the intrusion 
of Dr. Woodward, till by degrees the company went away.” 
Tuesday, January 13, they met in Henry VII.’s chapel : 
prayers were read by the Bishop of Oxford, and the pro- 
locutor was presented by the Dean of Canterbury. ‘‘ The 
prolocutor elect made another speech, and in military terms: 
Trajecto Rubicone, dextro Hercule, gregart milites. ‘Thearch- 
bishop, sitting, read an excellent speech, exhorting to unity 
and peace, reproving the unhappy divisions in the last con- 
vocation, and mentioning this only good effect of them, 
that it had occasioned the industry of some learned and 
valuable men who had now inquired into those matters 
too much before unknown, and had set them in such due 
light, that all persons might be satisfied in the rights and 
customs of holding our convocations.” ‘The prolocutor and 
clergy were then ordered to withdraw to the consistory at 
the west end of the church. Soon after the schedule of 
prorogation was sent to the prolocutor, who said that he 
had received a paper, and that he would mention its con- 
tents: ‘fa paper by which their lordships had adjourned 
themselves.” To this it was replied, that nothing was 
said of adjourning, and that there was no such thing, but 
an act of proroguing the whole synod “made by the 
archbishop with consent of his suffragans bishops. The 
Dean of Canterbury reply’d, that it was an act only of 
the upper house; at which I could not but smile.” The 
dean replied, that he could convince the member of the 
soundness of the position, which the other said was impos- 
sible. ‘‘ We moved that the schedule might be read ; but 
the prolocutor would not read it, but at last gave it to the 
actuary to read, which we thought a contempt of the sche- 
dule.” At last the prolocutor, ‘seeming to intimate it, 
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said, &c. in hunc locum, §c. _ I took occasion to say, that 
I was very sorry I must again complain of this unfair way 
of reporting the schedule by obtruding a phrase in hunc 
locum, which was not in the schedule, but another particu- 
lar place was there mentioned, naming Jerusalem chamber.” 
Beveridge then rose and said, “Mr. Prolocutor, I advise 
you, in the name of Jesus Christ, not to open our first meet- 
ing in such contempt and disobedience to the archbishop 
and bishops, and in giving such offence and scandal to our 
enemies.” The prolocutor replied, that he had power to 
alter the schedule when he intimated it. 

From the ms. now quoted, we are informed, that the pro- 
locutor and clergy met on the 20th of January in the nave 
of the abbey; after which they proceeded to the Jerusalem 
chamber, and joined in the prayers with the archbishop and 
bishops. The president told the prolocutor that Henry 
VII.’s chapel was ready for the clergy, and that they 
might expect an address from the upper house. It is 
stated, that they found the chapel convenient, “by mat- 
ting the floor.” Some members proposed prayers a second 
time, as a house, but the motion was opposed by others ; 
‘but being unwilling to begin with a dispute of that nature, 
we consented to prayers read by the prolocutor.” Long 
debates, says the writer of the s., followed about propos- 
ing committees for purposes ‘ presented in the last convo- 
cation.” The Narrative was mentioned; and Dr. Finch 
said, that it had passed through the hands of the prolo- 
cutor, ‘‘ bowing to the Dean of Canterbury.” The writer 
of the ms. remarked that this manner might lead to a sus- 
picion that the dean was the author of the Narrative, who 
expressed his concern at Finch’s statement. Finch, in ex- 
planation, replied, that his words merely meant that it 
had been read in the prolocutor’s presence. The Dean of 
Canterbury was annoyed; and the writer says, ‘ I begged 
leave to speak again, that the first expression of Dr. Finch 
might have laid the foundation of a misunderstanding, or 
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somewhat worse, if I had not given him an occasion to ex~ 
plain himself, by which he had satisfied the house.” 

During these debates, the address to the king from the 
bishops had remained in the hands of the prolocutor. After 
some discussions, it was agreed to.* 

Woodward was now Dean of Sarum, owing all his pre- 
ferments to Burnet; but he had become popular from his 
opposition to his friend and patron. On the 22d of Janu- 
ary the two houses presented their address to the king: in 
this they were unanimous; but on the 28th, another cause 
of difference arose between the bishops and the clergy. 
A member proposed that the form of prorogation in the 
minutes should be changed: that the words, Dominus Pro- 
locutor continuavit et prorogavit quoad hance domum, should 
be substituted for the usual form, Prolocutor intimavit hanc 
convocationem esse continuatam.© The entry was made; 
but at the next session exceptions were taken against it 
by several members. The majority, however, declared in 
favour of the alteration, and that the question should not 
be debated. When, therefore, the archbishop’s schedule 
was sent down, it was laid aside upon the table; upon 
which a member stated, that some message had been sent 
from above, and that it should be communicated to the 
house before any other business was proceeded with. The 
majority resisted the motion, and proceeded to appoint a 


a Gibson Mss. vol. vi. 4, 5, 8-12. These Mss. are very valuable. 

b 'Tenison’s Life, 92. “‘ We had a melancholy prospect last night. The 
old prolocutor refused to stand. Dr. Jane was not come up, and we were 
forced to agree upon the Dean of Sarum.’’ Atterbury, iii. 59. In another 
letter he says: ‘¢ Our majority is much sunk to what it was.’’ Ib. 62. 

¢ This member was Atterbury. It had been held that the archbishop had 
the right of continuing the whole convocation. Discussions of a friendly cha- 
racter had on other occasions occurred; but to-day Atterbury succeeded in 
getting the change made in the entry. Present State of the Convocation, 
p- 5. He was afterwards supported by the majority. Ib. 6. Kennet says, 
that the members of the committee who had receded from no principle, 
“found themselves insulted by some and. suspected by others.’’ Comp, Hist. 
iii, 852. Present State of Convocation, &c. 1702, 4to, pp. 4-6. 
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committee of grievances, after which the prolocutor ad- 
journed the house by their own authority. Certain mem- 
bers protested against this unprecedented course, alleging 
that the archbishop’s schedule was the instrument by which 
the whole convocation was prorogued. Their protest was 
afterwards committed to writing; and on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary the Dean of Peterborough moved, that it should be 
entered on the minutes.4 The motion was resisted; but 
at last a resolution was adopted to this effect, that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to consider of such an expe- 
dient respecting the prorogation as might tend to the 
termination of their disputes. This committee was com- 
posed of sixteen persons, eight on each side in the con- 
troversy. At their meeting on the following day, they 
concurred in the following heads of agreement : 

**]. That in order to an accommodation, no forms of 
prorogation shall be used by the prolocutor hereafter, 
that were not used by the prolocutor before the last 
convocation. 

“2. That the forms of prorogation used by the pro- 
locutor in the convocation of 1586 and 1588 shall here- 
after be used by the prolocutor, in the order they lie in 
the books, beginning with the first, till they are all gone 
through. 

** 3. That these forms shall be pronounced by the 
prolocutor, when the house agrees that their business is 
Over. © 

4 Gibson Mss. vol. vi. 13. 

€ Gibson Mss. vol. vi. no. 14, 16; Comp. Hist. iii, 850, 852; Tenison’s 
Life, 93, 94; Present State of Convocation, 9, 10, 16. The author of the 
Present State gives Beveridge’s speech before the committee was formed. 
Tt was his opinion, as stated on this occasion, ‘‘ that convocations had a right 
to meet with parliaments, and might treat and come to many preparatory 
resolutions without a royal license.’’ These points, he said, had not been 
disputed. But he declared for the archbishop’s power of proroguing by a 
schedule to be intimated by the prolocutor, though the business of the day 
need not terminate. They might sit “‘ the whole synodical day,” if business 


required it, but the schedule must then beexecuted. Ib. 9, Atterbury says, 
that knowing that the right of sitting during the intervals of prorogations 
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But these resolutions became the cause of a new con- 
troversy among the members of the lower house, some of 
whom boasted of victory, and that the archbishop’s sche- 
dule was excluded in the matter of the prorogation. Other 
members resolved on signing a declaratory form, to be pre- 
sented to the house, in which they agreed that the words, 
“these forms shall be pronounced by the prolocutor,” 
were understood by them, with an exception to any case 
when the president might send an order‘with the schedule, 
signifying the express time of intimating the prorogation 
on that day; and they add, “ otherwise, if it were pre- 
tended to mean, that the authority of the archbishop, or 
any order sent from the upper house, was thereby excluded 
or diminished, they then solemnly protest against any such 
meaning or pretended meaning.” This document was sub- 
scribed by several members. The eight members of the 


would lead to disputes, they contented themselves with meeting at the same 
time with the bishops; and after some time appointed a committee to devise 
the means of an accommodation. He observes, that the committee succeeded 
in their object, when it was defeated by a new dispute, arising out of the 
death of Woodward, the prolocutor. According to Atterbury, the blame does 
not attach to the lower clergy, who used all the means they could adopt short of 
giving up their rights. He contended for the right to appoint their own 
sessions, since otherwise ‘it will be impossible to secure any of their other 
legal rights and privileges at such junctures, when the administration of ec- 
clesiastical affairs shall fall into hands that may allow themselves to be made 
instruments of suppressing synods, and of serving the ill design of those who 
are the restless enemies of this established Church and constitution.’”’ Atter- 
bury’s Correspondence, ii. 214, 217. This was delivered in a charge, as 
Archdeacon of Totnes, in 1702. It is singular that in another charge, as 
should complain of the ignorance of the forms of convocation, arising from 
the infrequency of synods in the previous reign. The forms, he says, were 
‘little understood, and could not easily be retrieved from the-poor remains of 
the journals of either house which were left unconsumed by the great fire.” 
He asserts that this ignorance occasioned the unjust claims of the upper 
house. Ib. 211, 212. After all Atterbury’s activity, it would seem that 
even his friends were afraid of him. Writing to Trelawney in Feb. 1700- 
1701, he says: ‘‘ The whole lower house seem to be afraid to do what your 
lordship was not afraid to do singly,—to own me; and I have some reason 
to apprehend that it is already determined to drop me: by whose direction 
a little time will shew.’”’ Ib. ii 29, 
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committee who took a similar view, met and signed a de-. 
claration, in which they stated that they had united with 
the other eight with a sincere desire for peace, and that 
under the influence of that desire, they had “ endeavoured 
to find an expedient for the present practice, that should 
not determine the merits of the question between ’em.” 
They also stated, that to accomplish the end, they had 
adopted the ancient methods, when the controversy had 
not been moved; and that as they could not agree upon 
a form which was agreeable to both parties, and since the 
books of 1586 and 1588 were considered as most authentic 
by both sides, they had resolved that the forms should be 
taken in order from these books. Further they declared, 
that though they admitted the power of the archbishop to 
prorogue the house, yet that, believing that his grace did 
not expect the immediate intimation of his continuation, 
unless he had also sent a special order to that effect, they 
had concurred in the third proposition or head of agree- 
ment.f 

On the 12th of February the prolocutor, being unable 
to attend to the duties of his office in consequence of 
severe indisposition, deputed Aldrich to act as his substi- 
tute. ‘The house concurred in opinion that a deputy must 
be appointed; but there was a difference among them 
respecting the right to appoint. However, as no applica- 
tion was made to the archbishop to confirm the appoint- 
ment, he summoned the members to appear in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber. He told them, in allusion to the ap- 
pointment of a deputy, that an incident of great moment 
had happened, and that, as time was necessary to consider 
it, he should adjourn them until Saturday. 


‘Gibson Mss. vol. vi. 15,17. The declaration was signed by Sherlock 
and others. They declare that the meaning was to be understood with an 
exception “‘to any case when the president, with consent of his brethren, 
shall see cause to send an order with the schedule signifying the express time 
of intimating the prorogation upon that day.’’ They protest against it if in- 
tended to diminish the authority of the archbishop and bishops. Ib. 

8 It was proposed on one side to accept the deputy, after the archbishop’s 


BB 
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Dr. Woodward, the prolocutor, had been engaged in 
a dispute with his diocesan, Bishop Burnet. On the 9th” 
of February, a complaint was made by the clergy to the 
upper house, that their prolocutor had been proceeded 
against in a suit for pretended contempt and disobedience ; 
and further, that he had been admonished to appear on 
certain days within the period of the sitting of convoca- 
tion, which was a breach of privilege. The bishops replied, 
that the proceedings had been commenced at a period when 
no privilege could be pleaded, and that at the commence- 


sanction ; and, while some members were going to inform his grace, they were 
stopped in the cloisters by another member, who suggested that they should 
wait until after prayers ; upon which they returned, and the prolocutor’s no- 
mination was read, Aldrich, it is said, was induced by Atterbury to occupy 
the chair as deputy, though others objected to such a course. During the 
dispute two members took the instrument of nomination to the bishops, in the 
hope of getting it confirmed. They went as private members, not asking 
permission, since in their opinion there was no house. A tumultuous scene 
ensued in Henry VIIth’s chapel, and during its continuance the members 
were summoned to attend the bishops in the Jerusalem Chamber. Present 
State, 19, 23, 26. The writer of the Ms. at Lambeth says: ‘‘ Between 
nine and ten, whilé we were walking in the abbey, news came that the 
prolocutor was indisposed, and must send a deputy to act for him.’’ The 
writer then says that Kennet spoke to Dr. Birch, that to prevent any differ- 
ence they would accept a deputy, provided an application were made to the 
archbishop. To this proposal Birch and others appeared to assent, and to 
encourage Kennet to inform the archbishop that an application would be 
made. On their way, says the writer, they were met by a member in the 
cloisters, who said that they need not go until after prayers; upon which 
Kennet and the others returned. The actuary then gave an account of the 
appointment of Aldrich by the prolocutor, Kennet remarking that no one 
would object to the individual, but that an application must be made to the 
archbishop. Aldrich then read prayers, after which Kennet moved that a 
message should be conveyed to the president from the house. Aldrich replied, -_ 
‘‘ Let the sub-prolocutor take the chair ;’’ and he was placed therein. ‘‘ This 
raised a tumultuous noise that he had no right to the chair till confirmed.’ 
Gibson Mss. vol. vi. 18. While the members were leaving the Jerusalem 
Chamber, Atterbury, it was said, pushed some of them, crying, ‘‘ Away 
to the lower house.’”” Present State, &c. 27. They actually assembled to 
the number of forty-two, Ib. 30. The archbishop had prorogued them for 
two days, in the hope of the prolocutor’s recovery, that so the dispute might 


terminate. He did not send the schedule, but summoned them to the upper 
house. Ib. 30. 
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ment of the convocation the Bishop of Sarum had ordered 
a stet to be put upon the cause. They added, that they 
could see no ground for the complaint. 

It should be mentioned that Woodward acted with 
impartiality in the post to which he was advanced. It is 
stated that ‘‘ he conducted himself with candour and abili- 
ties much beyond what was expected from him.” 

On Friday, February 13, the prolocutor died; and on 
the following day the archbishop, after alluding to the 
circumstance, and stating that the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster would use that room on the Monday and 
Tuesday, Wednesday also being Ash-Wednesday, pro- 
rogued the convocation until Thursday. 

On the 29th of February, the archbishop dismissed the 
clergy in a speech of considerable length and great mo- 
deration, in which he touched upon the various topics 
which had been made the subjects of discussion. He 
alluded to the death of the prolocutor, and the choice of 
a successor, telling the house that he should take time to 
consider the subject, and at present proceed to a proroga- 
tion. He added, however, that he should continue the 
prorogation, from time to time, during the session of par- 
liament, so that, on any emergency, the convocation might 
be assembled. He assured the clergy, that those who con- 
sidered that he and the bishops wished to bring convoca- 
tions into disuse, were greatly mistaken. In allusion to 
their controversies he remarked, “‘ Such heats have given 
great scandal and offence, even to those who understand 
not the nature of the controversy, but are much concerned 


h Gibson Mss. vol. vi. 25, 26. This volume contains the letters of Loggan 
to the bishop on the subject. At Burnet’s triennial visitation, the Dean of 
Sarum, as rector of Pewsy, declined to attend ; upon which the bishop issued 
a citation before the meeting of convocation, but afterwards ordered the sée/. 
Tenison’s Life, 96. In the answer of the bishops to the address of the clergy 
this is stated. Present State, 39, 40; Comp. Hist. iii. $53. 

i Prideaux’s Life, 102; Tenison’s Life, 95, 96. 

J Comp. Hist. iii, 852; Calamy, 614, 615. 
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that there should be any differences among men, who are, 
by profession, the ministers of the gospel of peace.’* 

Many of the clergy were satisfied with the archbishop’s 
address; but others took a contrary view, and, meeting 
together two days after in Henry VIIth’s chapel, chose a 
chairman or moderator to preside over their discussions. 
On the day appointed by the archbishop for assembling, 
this section of the clergy came to the room adjoining the 
Jerusalem Chamber, as a house of convocation, where they 
met the Bishop of Lincoln, the archbishop’s commissary, 
who had further prorogued the assembly. They requested 
the bishop to convey a message to his grace, expressive 
of their desire to proceed to the choice of a prolocutor. 
The bishop declined to be the bearer of a verbal message, 
lest there should be some mistake in its delivery ; but he 
expressed his readiness to take a written statement. When 
they had begun to dictate a request, a member, who had 
waited on the bishop, rose, and expressed his hope that 
the paper would not go forth in the name of the whole 
house, inasmuch as the present assembly did not consti- 
tute the house, neither could act as such without a pro- 
locutor. He proposed, therefore, that it should run in 
the names of several members of the lower house. The 
bishop, in writing down their request, called it the re- 
quest of certain members of the lower house; but the 
proposal was vehemently opposed by the majority, who re- 
flected severely on the individual from whom it emanated.) 


k Gibson Mss. vol. vi. 19; Comp. Hist. iii. 854; Present State, 35-37; 
Atterbury, iii. 77-81, 86; Tenison’s Life, 97-99. 

! Comp. Hist. iii. 855; Tindal’s Cont. ii. 530, 531; Tenison’s Life, 100. 
It appears that even on the 29th of February some of the members met in a 
separate place and had prayers; others met with the bishops, ‘* as the only 
place of synod.”” Afterwards the former party came to the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber, and heard the archbishop’s speech. Present State, 34. It is remarked 
by Tenison that no synodical business was yet before the convocation by 
royal authority, as it must have been suspended during their disputes. He 
hoped for something during the recess, as materials were prepared for ‘a 
draught for composing a modus tenendi convocationem. I have communi- 
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The death of the king occurred shortly after, when 
another question was raised, whether the convocation ex- 
pired with the sovereign? Some of the clergy contended, 
that as the parliament was to continue for a time, so the 
sessions of the convocation might be continued, if not as 
a synod, yet as a part of the parliament according to the 
premunientes clause. The lawyers, however, decided 
against them, upon which they requested the lords to pass 
an act for their continuance. At last, the attorney-general 
having stated that such a course would be against the royal 
supremacy, the question was dropped, and the convocation 
was ended. ‘“ And happy had it been if all other disputes 
of this nature could have dropped with it.”™ 

Itis painful to contemplate the proceedings of the con- 
vocation at this period; nor is it easy to decide on whom 


cated one authentic book, which came lately to my hands, and am in hopes 
of recovering another.’”? This was probably the book published by Gibson 
in the Synodus Anglicana. Tenison intimated his intention to prorogue, but 
at such intervals as to allow of their meeting on an emergency. He alluded 
to a faithful Account of some Transactions in the three last sessions of this 
present Convocation, intimating that it was not consistent with the title. 
A reply to this paper was published, The present State of Convocation, 
from January 28 to February 19, correcting the mistakes of The Pretended 
faithful Account, 4to, 1702. This writer condemns the author of the Ac- 
count for publishing what occurred in convocation. He points to Atter- 
bury as the author. Certain passages, he says, ‘‘ betray the spirit of one 
single writer, who began the controversy in such sort of language, and I 
doubt not has attained the habit of it.’” “ These censures could have hardly 
fell from above one person in the world.”’ pp. 2, 3. 

™ Comp. Hist. iii, 855; Tindal’s Cont. iii, 532; Tenison’s Life, 101. 
Great efforts were made at the commencement of Queen Anne’s reign to 
persuade the people of the moderation of the Pretender. Leslie tells Burnet 
that the Pretender gave up the regale in March 1702, allowing bishops to 
be appointed by the archbishop and four bishops. Leslie’s Letter to Burnet, 
p- 12. He asks Burnet whether he believed the Pretender to be the queen’s 
son when he prayed for him at the Hague; or if the Prince of Orange 
believed it when he sent to congratulate James? Ib. It is frequently 
stated in the publications of the time that Burnet officiated at the Hague 
when the young prince was prayed for, and that he discontinued it at Exeter. 
The good Old Cause, pp. 33, 34; Act Books, Mss. 1700-1702, Lower 


House. 
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the blame must be fixed. It must be admitted that the 
bishops acted with great moderation and forbearance, while 
not a few of the clergy pursued an opposite course. No 
consistent member of the Anglican Church could, I con- 
ceive, defend the lower house in all their proceedings ; but 
it would be unjust to condemn them altogether, or to cast 
all the blame upon the members of that body. Had the 
clergy, however, proceeded with temper, arrangements might 
probably have been made between them and the bishops, 
without the occurrence of any thing unpleasant or im- 
proper. The animosities which were then engendered 
were more injurious to the Church than the schism of the 
nonjurors, inasmuch as internal divisions are always more 
fatal in their effects than external attacks. 

The following extracts shew, in a very admirable 
manner, the true state of the case between the two houses. 
** And now a debate arose concerning the privileges of the 
lower house, where a majority of the members claimed to 
be on the same footing as to the upper house that the 
Commons in parliament are in regard to the House of 
Lords; that is, to adjourn by their own authority, apart 
from the upper house, where, and to such time, as they 
should think fit. This the upper house, that is, the bishops, 
would not admit of, but insisted that the ancient usage, 
which had been all along continued, was, that the president 
adjourned both houses together, and to the same time ; 
and that this was signified by schedule sent down to the 
lower house ; and that this practice they would abide by, 
and allow of no other; and so far Dr. Prideaux concurred 
with them, as thinking them in the right. But as to their 
requiring that the lower house should break up as soon as 
the schedule came down to them, and appoint no com- 
mittees to sit and act on the intermediate days, he was 
clearly of opinion that in both these particulars they were 
wholly in the wrong ; for as the bishops usually break very 
early, to attend the service of the House of Lords in par- 
liament, and then sent down the schedule of adjournment 
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to the lower house, if on the receipt of this schedule, 
the lower house must immediately break up also, what 
time could they have to despatch the business before 
them ?”’2 

Two months were occupied in discussions between the 
two houses on this subject; and before the committee 
appointed to consider it had come to any conclusion the 
prolocutor died, when a new topic of controversy arose 
respecting the appointment of a successor. ‘This was con- 
cluded by the death of King William, on the 8th of March, 
1701-2. 

While these disputes were going on betwixt the two 
houses, the controversy raged as strongly as ever through 
the press. The author of the Reconciling Letier charged 
Atterbury with contradicting himself in the two editions 
of his book.P It has been stated already that Atterbury 
had corrected, in a second edition, many of the mistakes of 
the first. The various mistakes and corrections are pointed 
out in the letter. It should be mentioned that the lower 
house of convocation passed a vote of thanks to Atterbury 
for his work, which was communicated by the prolocutor 
in an address; and a letter was written to Oxford by the 
house, in which his merits in writing the book were as- 
serted; and it was added, “It might be hoped the Uni- 
versity would not be less forward in taking some public 
notice of so great a piece of service to the Church.” It 
was intimated that the most proper and seasonable mark of 


n Prideaux’s Life, 103, 104. One party claimed intermediate sessions as 
a right. The schedule fixed the day of meeting ; but as private individuals 
they can meet on intermediate days to prepare business for submitting to 
the synod. On the other hand, the right of prorogation to their own time 
was claimed by Atterbury’s party. It was argued very forcibly that such a 
claim would involve the exercise of authority by presbyters over presbyters, 
and the invasion of episcopal rights. No such claim was pleaded in 1689. 
Schedule reviewed, 11-15, 23, 27, 55. 

© Prideaux’s Life, 104. 

P The Narrative of the Lower House vindicated. A Reconciling Letter 
upon the late Differences about Conyocational Rights, &c. 
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respect would be to confer upon him the degree of D.D. 
by diploma. This was accordingly done by the University.% 

One of the most important works of this year was the 
Synodus Anglicana, which was written by Gibson, though 
his name does not appear on the title-page. In this work 
the constitution and proceedings of convocation are illus- 
trated from the acts and registers. It contains the registers 
of the upper house in 1562, 1640, and 1661; and the 
journals of the lower house of 1586 and 1588. All the 
points, especially those respecting the schedule, which had 
been so keenly discussed, are treated with great moderation 
in this valuable work, to which I refer the reader for full 
information on the subjects at issue between the two 
houses, 

It has been mentioned that the lower house did not 
succeed in procuring the authoritative condemnation of 
Burnet’s Exposition of the Articles. The attack in convo- 
cation, however, led the way to another from the. press. 
Several works were published in which his positions were 
assailed with great severity." The author of the Prefatory 


4 Biog. Brit. art Atterbury ; Tindal’s Cont. iii. 529 ; Calamy, i. 610, 611. 
Various works appeared in the controversy at this time. Reflections upon a 
late paper entitled an Expedient Proposed, &c., 4to. 1702. This was by 
Gibson. The Present State of Convocation, in a Letter, giving the full re- 
lation of Proceedings in several of the late Sessions, and the Case of the 
Schedule stated. This latter work, by Atterbury, was answered by Gibson in 
the Schedule reviewed. Atterbury wrote the Parliamentary Original and Rights 
of the Lower House of Convocation cleared, and the Evidences of its separa- 
tion from the Upper House produced on several heads. In this work Atter- 
bury says that he had prepared the way by precedents for a separate appli- 
cation of the lower house to the queen or parliament to settle their differ- 
ences. He expresses an opinion that the bishops would not yield. Atter- 
bury’s Cor. iii. 75, 76. 

’ A Prefatory Discourse to an Examination of a late Book, intituled An 
Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England; with a 
Examination of some Passages in the Preface to the Exposition, by way of 
Appendix to the foregoing Discourse. By a Presbyter of the Church of Eng- 
land, 4to, 1702. The Exposition given by my Lord Bishop of Sarum, of the 
Second Article of our Religion, examined, 4to, 1702 A Vindication of the 
Twenty-third Article from the Bishop’s Exposition of it, Burnet replied in 
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Discourse states the complaints made by the lower house 
of convocation, specifying the heads and enlarging upon 
each of them as he proceeds. He argues that the articles 
were not framed for the satisfaction of other reformed 
Churches abroad, but for the sake of peace at home. 

From the disputes in convocation at this period the 
appellations High Church and Low Church originated, and 
they were afterwards used to distinguish the clergy. It is 
singular that the bishops were ranked among the Low 
Churchmen.s 

Queen Anne’s first parliament met in October 1702; 
and, according to the usual practice, the convocation as- 
sembled at the same time. Dr. Aldrich, dean of Christ 
Church, was chosen prolocutor of the lower house.t A 
contest arose between the two houses respecting the usual 
address to the throne; for the lower house was disposed to 
cast reflections on the late reign, which they embodied in 
the form of an address. Such a course was resisted by the 
bishops, and at last an address to her majesty was agreed 
upon by both houses, in which they expressed their sense 


Remarks on the Examination of the Exposition of the Second Article; and a 
friend published an Answer to the Prefatory Discourses, and a Defence 
of his Exposition of the Twenty third Article. The Prefatory Discourse 
was written by Binkes. Atterbury, iii. 71. Biog. Brit. art. Burnet. The 
Vindication was by Burscough, though it has been ascribed to Trelawney, 
in consequence of the following passage in a letter to Sprat: ‘‘I had a parti- 
cular obligation to Burnet, and will publicly thank him in print (among other 
matters I have to say to him and to his Articles against our religion), for his 
causing it to be spread by his emissaries that I was drunk at Salisbury the 
30th of January.’’ The bishop declares he only drank two dishes of coffee. 
Atterbury, iii. 89; Nicolson, i.179. The Exposition, &c. was written by 
Jonathan Edwards ; and Elys published Reflections on a late Exposition, &c. 
4to. Biog. Brit. 

s Burnet, ii. 347; Calamy, i. 643; Tindal’s Cont. iv. 591. In i702 
Nicolson published a Letter in Defence of the English Historical Library, 
in which he calls Atterbury an ambitious wretch. Nicolson, i, 228-262. 

t «He had always been a constant voter for encroachments upon the 
power of the president and the upper house, insomuch that instead of healing 
up former breaches, the old sores broke out with greater rancour than ever.” 
Tenison’s Life, 102. 
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of the divine favour in placing her majesty on the throne 
of these realms. The contest, however, had lasted some 
days before the address could be agreed upon; thus it was 
evident that the same spirit existed in this convocation that 
had been manifested so strongly in the last. In the form 
proposed by the clergy the bishops were clearly alluded to. 
It was withdrawn when the upper house refused to concur. 
It is indeed probable that the lower house did not expect, 
or even wish to present it to her majesty, but merely to 
annoy the bishops. The queen told the convocation, in 
reply to the address, that ‘their concurrence in this duti- 
ful address was a good presage of their union in all other 
matters, which was very desirable for her service and the 
good of the Church.’% 

This harmony was soon interrupted, however, by the 
revival of the former disputes. The lower house requested 
the bishops to take into consideration the matters in dis- 
pute in the two preceding convocations, in order that, after 
a settlement of these various points, the business of the 
synod might be conducted for the welfare of the Church. 
The upper house replied on the 13th of November, that 
they were anxious to terminate all differences; that though 
the right of prorogation was with them, they would use 
it in such a manner as should conduce to peace and unity. 
They also stated, that with a view to the attainment of this 
desirable object a committee of bishops was appointed to 
meet deputies from the lower house, in order that the 
matters in dispute might be amicably arranged.” It was 
proposed by the upper house, that during the intervals of 


« Tindal's Cont. iii. 589, 590; Burnet, ii. 345. 

v In avisitation charge in 1703, Atterbury says, that the bishops had agreed 
in the new convocation, ‘‘ that the lower house might- meet in committees 
between the synodical prorogations,’’ and that the archbishop would so order 
matters as to give time for the consideration of subjects which came before 
them, He adds, that this scheme left all in doubt, and therefore they asked 
for a final settlement of the dispute, which was refused: and that there 
was no alternative but to sit still or to apply to the queen. Before the latter 
could be acted on, the session was too far advanced. Atterbury, ii 224-226, 
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sessions the lower house might appoint committees to pre- 
pare matters for deliberation; and it was stated that the 
archbishop would so order prorogations that time should 
be given for the transaction of business. Many of the 
members were satisfied with this expedient, but the ma- 
jority insisted on their right to hold meetings, and to act 
as a convocation during the intervals of prorogation ; conse- 
quently they requested that some other proposal might be 
made by the bishops. They would not admit that their 
claims and those of the upper house in any way clashed. 
The upper house replied, that they had, in their judgment, 
offered what was sufficient, and that they could not depart 
from the archbishop’s right. Upon this, the lower house 
proposed that both houses should concur in an application 
to her majesty, praying her to appoint persons to hear and 
adjudicate upon the controversy between the bishops and 
the clergy ; but the archbishop and bishops replied, that 
they could not make any further concession without injury 
to their constitution as an episcopal Church; adding, that 
it would be a strange sight, and acceptable to their enemies, 
especially to the papists, to see the convocation pleading 
their rights before a committee of privy council.” 

While these discussions were in progress, the lower 
house complained that, to their great surprise, they had 
been aspersed as enemies to the archbishop, and as ill 
affected to the episcopal rights; that, therefore, they had 
signed a declaration, which they were anxious to have 
entered on the books. In consequence of their disputes 
with the bishops, they had been represented as favourers 
of Presbytery, so that such a declaration was, in their esti- 
mation, necessary. It is obvious that the circumstance of 
the controversy was taken advantage of by party writers 
for party purposes; for no one, who knows the character 
of the men of whom the majority of the lower house was 


W Life of Queen Anne, i. 168-174; Calamy, i. 635-637 ; Tenison’s Life, 
192; Tindal’s Cont. 590, 591; Burnet, ii. 346. 
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composed, can allow that there was any foundation for the 
charge. It was merely a party trick. They considered 
that their rights were somehow in jeopardy, and this con- 
sideration led them to adopt measures which no one in the 
present day can justify; but still, to represent them as 
hostile to episcopacy, and as anxious for a presbyterian 
parity, argued, in the persons who originated the charge, 
either great ignorance or great dishonesty. 1 feel that 
thus much is due to the memory of the men, though I do 
not mean to imply that I view their proceedings in meeting 
the charge as unobjectionable. It might have been more 
dignified not to have noticed it in any way; nor can I 
avoid coming to the conclusion that the lower house took 
an unfair advantage of the circumstance; for they endea- 
voured to entrap the bishops into a decision of a question 
which it was not competent for them to decide, since to 
have done so would have been an infringement of the Act 
of Submission, inasmuch as such a declaration would, when 
agreed to by both houses, have amounted to a canon or 
constitution, while they had no royal license to proceed in 
any such business. 

The declaration was as follows :—‘* Whereas they had 
been scandalously and maliciously represented as favourers 
of presbytery, in opposition to episcopacy, they now de- 
clared, that they acknowledged the order of bishops: as 
superior to presbyters, to be of divine apostolical institu- 
tion, and that they claimed no rights but what they con- 
ceived necessary to the very being of the lower house of 
convocation.” It was signed by those who kept the inter- 
mediate sessions. . 

In another address on the same day, they desired the 
bishops to concur with them in settling the doctrine of 
episcopacy, that it might be the standing rule of the 
Church.* A question, it will be seen, was involved in the 


* Tindal’s Cont. iii, 591; Calamy, i. 688; Somerville, 56 ; Burnet, ti. 346, 
347. Burnet says that the concurrence in the proposition would have been 
‘an attempt to make a canon or constitution withou 1a royal license.’’ 
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declaration, which had been the subject of violent discus- 
sions ever since the Reformation, namely, the divine right 
of episcopacy. Probably, in the present day, consistent 
Churchmen will not be able to discover any great difference 
between the views of the declaration and those of the 
Church, as expressed in the commencement of the preface 
to the Ordination-service, in which it is asserted that 
bishops, priests, and deacons have always existed in the 
Church. Still, it was contended by many, that though the 
Church admitted that there had always been three orders 
in the ministry, she had not decided the point whether 
bishops were superior to presbyters by divine appoint- 
ment, or only by the ordinances and practice of the Church. 
It would seem, to plain and unprejudiced persons, that 
the sentence from the Ordination-service is decisive of the 
question ; for it positively asserts the existence of three 
orders of ministers, and asserts it on the authority of Scrip- 
ture, as well as on that of the practice of the primitive 
Church. If bishops have existed from the Apostles’ times, 
they must surely have existed as an order distinct from and 
superior to presbyters; and such I think must have been 
the views of the framers of the preface to the Ordination- 
service, or they would not have joined Scripture and an- 
tiquity together as the foundation on which to rest their 
assertion of three orders in the Church. 

At the same time it must be admitted that it was the 
intention of the lower house to involve the bishops in a 
difficulty. The difficulty was this: supposing the bishops 
to concur, the point was gained; but if they refused, the 
bishops themselves might appear to be secret favourers of 
presbytery. Some members of the lower house presented 
an address to the archbishop, in which they disclaimed 
the declaration, on the ground that such a proceeding was 
dangerous, though they fully concurred in the doctrines 
which it asserted. They stated that they doubted whether, 
as the Church had not declared that bishops were superior 
to presbyters by divine institution, they could legally as- 
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sert it in convocation without the royal license. They 
requested, therefore, that their protest might be entered 
on the books. 

On the 15th of December the archbishop told the pro- 
locutor that an answer could not, as the question was one 
of great importance, be returned until after Christmas. 
The lower house stated that they were now traduced for 
allowing too much to episcopacy, though not long since 
they had been charged with attempts to diminish it; on 
which account they wished the bishops to consider the 
subject, and to support the doctrine, by a declaration 
against all Erastian or Arian theories.’ 

While the bishops were engaged in the consideration 
of the subject, the lower house drew up and presented a 
petition to her majesty, stating that, after the interruption 
of convocations for a space of ten years, several questions 
had arisen in the year 1700 respecting the rights and liber- 
ties of the lower house; that they had offered to submit 
the whole matter to her majesty’s determination, but that 
the proposal had been declined by the bishops. They 
therefore prayed that her majesty would call the question 
into her own presence. The queen promised to take the 
matter into consideration, and to return them an answer as 
soon as possible. 

When the council came to consider the subject, they 
found that it had been the constant practice for the arch- 
bishop to prorogue by schedule, and that the form could 
not be altered except by act of parliament. One clause in 
the schedule continued all things in the same state until 
the next day of meeting; consequently there could be no 


y Atterbury, in his charge at Totness in 1703, throws the blame of this 
matter upon the bishops, who, he says, aspersed the clergy as enemies to 
episcopacy. ‘‘ So far was this absurd slander carried, that the lower house 
were reduced to a necessity of justifying themselves by declaring their opinion 
of the divine right of episcopacy, and beseeching their lordships’ concurrence 
in that declaration, which, nevertheless, they could not obtain.” Atterbury’s 
Correspondence, ii. 29, 30. 
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intermediate sessions. No answer was given by the crown; 
and as the leading members of the administration at that 
time favoured the views of the majority in the lower house, 
it was supposed that the answer was withheld, because it 
must have been unfavourable to the pretensions of the 
clergy, and in favour of the bishops. Others, though per- 
haps not very charitably, imagined that the ministers of 
the crown wished to keep the debate alive, and that on this 
ground they declined to return an answer.” 

At length, on the 20th of January, the archbishop re- 
plied, that the preface to the Ordination-service contained 
a declaration of three orders in the ministry ; but that he 
and the bishops conceived that they were not at liberty to 
enact any canon or rule respecting doctrine or discipline 
without the royal license. They commended the zeal of 
the lower house for episcopacy, and expressed a hope 
that they would continue to act in accordance with it in 
future. 

The bishops saw the aim of the lower house by their 
declaration; and it must be admitted that this was a most 
clever way of extricating themselves from the difficulty. 
The clergy expressed their surprise that the bishops would 
not say whether they did or did not concur with them in 
the declaration. Parliament was now prorogued, and:con- 
sequently the convocation broke up for the season. 

The convocation met with the parliament in the autumn 
of 1703. On the 8th of December the lower house sent a 


2 Tindal’s Cont. iii. 591; Burnet, ii. 347; Calamy’s Abridgment, i. 638, 
639, Burnet_says that the judges were consulted by the crown, but that no 
answer was given by the ministry, because their decision was supposed to be 
adverse to the claims of the lower house; ‘‘ and therefore the ministers chose 
rather to give no answer, and that it should seem to be forgotten, than such 
a one should be given as would put an end to the debate, which they intended 
to cherish and support.”’ 

a Act-Book of Lower House, Mss. 1702, 1703. This volume contains 
the original signatures of the lower house to the address on the subject of 


Presbytery. 
b A few of the members met in November, but only one side appeared, 
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paper to the archbishop, complaining of the licentiousness 
of the press, and intimating also that other matters were 
before them respecting discipline, though they wished the 
question of the books to be first considered. In another 
paper they complained of the inefficiency of the laws re- 
specting the collection of church-rates, and prayed that a 
bill might be prepared to be presented to parliament on 
the subject.c In the spring the lower house presented 
a long paper, which had been prepared by a committee 
during the recess, between the 15th of December and the 
4th of February. Various matters were introduced into 
this document, in the form, as it was expressed by the 
house, of heads of matters approved by them, and to be 
submitted to the consideration of the bishops. Among 
other topics of complaint, one refers to the canons, and 
especially to the fourteenth canon, which enjoins that the 
Common Prayer should be read entire, without omissions 
or changes. They also complain of the neglect on the 
part of parents and others in bringing infants to church 
that had been privately baptised; also of certain alleged 
irregularities with respect to marriages, with other matters 
connected with the services and discipline of the Church. 
One special topic related to baptism by dissenting minis- 
ters. They offered to make good all their allegations, if 
the upper house would permit.“ 


knowing that there would be a prorogation. Atterbury states that he had a 
difficulty in getting assessors named: ‘I take it for granted, therefore, that 
it is resolved by our leader that we shall do nothing.’ Atterbury’s Corre- 
spondence, iii. 131, 185, 141. 

¢ The archbishop said that such a bill was ordered ; and he wished mem- 
bers to go to Lambeth to examine it. ‘‘ We shall carry up to-morrow an 
address to the bishops that we may join with them in framing the fast-prayers, 
according to a precedent in the journal of their house after the Restoration,” 
Atterbury’s Correspondence, iii. 147, 148, 151. 

4 Tindal’s Cont. iii. 645 ; Calamy, i. 655, 656; Somerville, 88, 89. Card- 
well’s Synodalia, ii. 707-718. Burnet says they “took care to mention none 
of those greater ones of which many among themselves are eminently guilty, 
such as pluralities, non-residence, the neglect of their cures, and the irregu- 
larities in the lives of the clergy, which were too visible.’ Burnet, ii, 380. 
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The archbishop informed the clergy that copies of their 
representation should be given to the bishops, who would 
make a proper use of it in their visitations. The arch- 
bishop afterwards told them, that some of their complaints 
did not come properly within the canons. He admitted, 
however, that great care and diligence were necessary. 


Atterbury alludes to the discussion on this representation, intimating that 
Hooper influenced some members to propose a prorogation to Feb. 3, in 
order that the document might not be presented on the 4th. Writing on the 
oth, he says: ‘* We passed our grievances yesterday. Some faint opposition 
was made by the creatures of our late leader. The paper was presented on 
the 11th, when the address to the queen, drawn up by the bishops, was sent 
down to the lower house.’’ “Atterbury, iii. 164, 165, 175. Alluding to the 
committee by whom the representation had been drawn up during the recess, 
Atterbury says of Hooper: ‘It is not to be expressed what an uneasiness 
our quondam leader shews at these steps; for he is to the utmost averse to 
our entering on any thing that may do either us or the-Church service, or 
indeed towards our doing any thing besides fighting his battles.’ Alluding 
to some reported attempt of Hooper’s against him, he says: “God forgive 
him ; it is a very ill return for my making that scuffle which set him at the 
head of the lower clergy, and consequently made him what he is now.’ Cor- 
respondence, iii. 156, 158. Some time after the appearance of Atterbury’s 
book, he says in a letter to Trelawney, 1700, that Lord Chief Justice Holt 
had proposed to the judges a declaration on the Act of Submission in oppo- 
sition to his work, as well as a censure of the work, as intrenching on the 
royal prerogative. He attributed the scheme to Tenison; yet it is doubtful 
whether such a notion was entertained. In the same letter he mentions his 
new edition, then inpreparation, intimating a wish to put his name to the 
book, though he was ‘‘ kept back by this new scene that opens.’’? In a sub- 
sequent letter he again alludes to the subject, saying that the notion pro- 
posed by Holt was not relinquished, and that the archbishop and Wake were 
at the bottom of this scheme. Atterbury’s Correspondence, iii. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8. 
Yet, notwithstanding his book, his credit was not always good with his own 
party. Writing to Trelawney in 1703, he speaks of Hooper as his enemy. 
He seems to have dreaded Hooper’s advancement to the bench: ‘If so, I 
am sure to be oppressed and kept under as much as if Archbishop Tillotson 
were alive.” ‘‘ Let the Dean of Canterbury be as great as he will, I must 
take the liberty to say, that it was my poor labours that made him so. For 
had not that book I wrote procured a convocation, and given him by that 
means an opportunity of forming a strong body of the clergy and placing 
himself at the head of them, he could not have made it necessary for the 
crown to take notice of him. In return for this, I know I am to be neg- 
lected as far as he is able to bring it about.’’ Atterbury’s Correspondence, 
iii. 98, 
CC 
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At this time Queen Anne gave up the jirst fruits and 
tenths, which had long been possessed by the crown, to be 
appropriated to a fund for the increase of small livings. 
This fund is known as Queen Anne’s bounty, from which 
many small benefices have been increased by an additional 
endowment. The convocation of Canterbury presented an 
address of thanks to her majesty on the occasion ; and the 
example was followed in the province of York. “Asa 
further demonstration of her most affectionate and tender 
care for the good of all that minister in holy things, she 
hath begun a new year of her life with declaring her ge- 
nerous intention to give all her revenue arising from the 
first fruits and tenths to increase the mean and insufficient 
maintenance of the clergy in divers parts of the kingdom ; 
by which charitable and gracious act she will highly adorn 
the Reformation made by her ancestors, and surpass them 
all in her munificence and royal bounty to the Church of 
England.’ 

~ On the 10th of March the clergy sent up a paper to 
the bishops, in which they assert the right of being sum- 
moned with the parliament. They also complained that 
the royal writ and the archbishop’s mandate had not been 
executed in the diocese of Bangor. On the 3d of April 
the convocation was prorogued with the parliament, so 
that no further steps'were taken respecting the complaints 
of the lower house.’ In his closing speech the archbishop 


e A Form of Prayers used by his late Majesty King William III. when 
he received the holy sacrament, and on other occasions ; with a preface by 
the Right Reverend John Lord Bishop of Norwich. London, 1704. Pre- 
face. Gibson’s Codex, 917, 918; Grey, 316-318 ; Life of Queen Anne, i. 
229. The lower house presented an address of thanks to the Commons for 
their proceedings in favour of the clergy. The Commons also thanked the 
clergy by a vote. The convocation of York also addressed the queen at the 
same time. Atterbury’s Correspondence, iii. 178, 180; Life of Queen Anne, 
i, 140; Kennet’s Impropriations, 360-364. 

 Tindal’s Cont. iii. 646; Somerville, 89 ; Calamy, i. 657-663. The lower 
house continued to treat the schedule merely as an intimation that the bishops 
had adjourned ; and then they prorogued themselves by their own authority, 
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alluded to their representation ; and, after remarking that 
visitations were never more frequent nor more effective 
than they had been since the last open attempt to bring 
in popery, he admitted that it was desirable that all abuses 
should be rectified. The sessions ended with the arch- 
bishop’s speech, April 3d, 1703-4. 

The State-services must once more be mentioned. Be- 
sides the three offices, a special form was prepared for the 
day of the queen’s accession. It was framed partly from 
King James’s office, which was laid aside during the reign 
of King William, and is still retained. In an edition of 
the Prayer-book of 1703 the form is printed without the 
order; but in subsequent editions the order is found, 
bearing date the 7th day of February, 1703-4, “‘in the 
second year of our reign.” On the accession of George 
I. and George II. the usual order was issued for the ob- 


and held intermediate sessions. ‘‘ And to shew how little it was in the heart 
of that member who set a-foot these innovations to recede, he drew up a de- 
claration concerning the necessity of the parliament writ to the being of a 
convocation.’’ Gibson’s Marks of a Defenceless Cause, preface. Gibson 
complains of Atterbury’s concealment of his Mss., adding that Tenison having 
discovered the acts of 1661, submitted them to convocation. It appears 
that Atterbury had the journal of the lower house in 1689. Ib. pp. 34, 35. 
He also possessed Heylin’s collection of Mss. The circumstances are 
specially mentioned in the Observations of the Upper House, ina paper 
presented by the clergy Dec. Ist, 1701. In allusion to the desire of peace ex- 
pressed by the lower house, the bishops remark, that the end would be pro- 
moted by the discovery of other records. ‘‘ Upon this principle the most 
reverend the president, having been informed that the upper house register 
of 1661 was then in being, but in a private hand, he spared no pains to pro- 
cure the original, that he might lay it (as he immediately did) before the 
two houses of convocation. It has been known to the lower house ever since 
the beginning of this controversie that Dr. Heylin’s Extracts out of the lost 
records of Convocation are in the possession of one of their members. And 
yet notwithstanding these disputes, occasioned chiefly by the want of records, 
have been depending thus long, to the great disturbance of the convocation 
and the Church in general, he has not been prevailed with to produce them 
(tho’ often upbraided publickly with the disingenuity of that concealment) ; 
nor have the lower house thought fit once to desire an examination of them 
in order to the public peace.’’ The Complainer further reproved, &c. 1705, 
Ato, pp. 19, 20. This was written by Gibson. 
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servance of the three days, dated the first year of each 
reign; and also the separate order for the service for the 
accession. In the reign of George I. one change was made 
in the last service, namely, the substitution of the present 
first lesson from the book of Joshua for the chapter from 
Proverbs, which had been appointed by Queen Anne. On 
the accession of George III. one order only was used for 
the four services, and such has since been the practice. 
During the reign of Queen Anne the order for the three 
services was simply copied from the ‘books of the preced- 
ing reign; the name of Queen Mary, as well as the date, 
being retained. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph, in his sermon on Queen 
Anne’s accession, 1703, gives an account of the proceed- 
ings relative to the observance of the day. “ The cus- 
tom of observing with solemnity the inauguration of our 
princes is of old, and was first discontinued by that wicked 
civil war, that confounded all observances both in Church 
and State, which made it dangerous to give God thanks 
(some years before he died) for placing King Charles I. 
upon the throne; by also setting up a lower house of ty- 
rants, who did truly oppress the people more than any 
two kings had done since the Conquest, and were never 
outdone by any but themselves, when part of them became 
a court of justice and put their king to death. The inau- 
guration-day was usually the day on which the predeces- 
sor died; but the 30th of January having been noted with 
such an execrable mark, could not have been observed 
with any decent joy.” On this account the birth-day 
of Charles II. ‘‘ was appointed for the festival.” ‘The 
next reign set the inauguration right; but that, I think, 
was all. It was a day of great sorrow and little comfort ; 
it gave us certain fears and very uncertain hopes; we had 
many things to ask of God on that day, but it could not 
be a day of much thanksgiving. But ina little time that 
day became more truly festival by being the birth-day of 
our present queen than for the honour it was marked with 
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by his succession to the throne.” No inauguration-day 
was observed in King William’s reign, “as well because 
there had been no decease, as for the great unsettlement 
and hurry all things and all people were then in.”& 

Johnson of Cranbrook, in the second edition of his 
Vade Mecum, alludes to certain doubts relative to the 
queen’s authority to supersede the ordinary service. Yet 
he himself observed the occasional days until 1715, when 
he refused to use the form for the accession, contending 
that it was at a clergyman’s discretion to use it or not. 
He was cited before his friend Green, archdeacon of Can- 
terbury ; but on the death of the archbishop, from tender- 
ness to him, the proceedings were stopped. Six years 
later, in 1721, Johnson printed his Opinion, and the De- 
Jence which he intended to have made. A prosecution, 
therefore, was commenced by the new archdeacon against 
him for a libel on the supremacy. Consulting Dr. Hench- 
man, he was informed that his conduct would probably. be 
regarded as impugning the supremacy ; and on appealing 
to the archbishop, the prosecution was stopped, on condi- 
tion of a private submission, the delivery of all the unsold 
copies of his Case of a Rector to the metropolitan, and a 
promise to print no more.» 

As Johnson’s is the only case of the kind which ever 
came formally before a court, it possesses considerable in- 


§ Four Sermons, 82, 83. 

h Lewis’s Case of Fasts, &c., preface, i.-iv. Knaplock, the bookseller, 
told Lewis that he delivered all the unsold copies to the archbishop. So the 
matter ended. The 80th canon, in 1604, recognises the king’s power in 
making alterations in the Book of Common Prayer. Johnson assigns him- 
self a reason for such days. ‘‘ Some have questioned by what law the fasts 
and thanksgivings appointed by the king are observed, and by what authority 
the office for the day appointed by act of parliament is set aside. I think 
it is sufficient in this case that the two houses of parliament have and do 
own this power to be lodged in the crown, as they, do, by always submitting 
to these royal commands in observing these days.’’ Vade Mecum, i. 198, 
199. Johnson’s letters to the archbishop were most submissive; they are 
still preserved among the Wake Mss. at Christ Church, Masters’s History 


of Corpus Christi College, 322, 323. 
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terest. In the outset of his career, Johnson was a strong 
advocate for the revolution settlement ; but by associating 
with Hickes, his views were greatly altered, and at last he 
impugned. the royal supremacy by refusing to read the 
Accession-service in 1716. He had argued, in reply to 
the charge in the archdeacon’s court, that he conformed to 
the Book of Common Prayer in every thing, and that he 
was not compelled to use the new form. He also refused 
to use all the occasional prayers which were put forth on 
fast and thanksgiving days, arguing in his defence that the 
king was supreme only through parliament, or convoca- 
tion, or in his courts of law.i 

The question arises, was Johnson’s view correct accord- 
ing to the law, since it has never been formally decided? 
The case would probably have been decided against him ; 
and were such a question ever to be brought into our 
courts, it would, I apprehend, be determined in favour of 
the right of the crown.) By the Act of Submission, and 
by the canons of 1604, the supremacy is asserted. A 
question would necessarily arise respecting the extent of 
that supremacy ; but ecclesiastical power is undoubtedly 
lodged in the crown. The Church herself has spoken on 
this subject more pointedly than some persons are aware 


1 Johnson’s Case of Occasional Days, &c., preface, and pp: 71-75. 

A curious mistake has been made by some persons when the 30th of 
January has been a Sunday. The rubric has been mistaken. It stands thus 
at present: ‘‘ If this day shall happen to be Sunday, this form of prayer 
shall be used, and the fast kept the following day.’’ It is a fact that some 
clergymen have considered themselves bound to use the service on the Sun- 
day. Had they, however, referred to the original service, they would have 
discovered that it was never intended that it should be used on the Sunday. 
The rubric originally stood thus: ‘ If this day shall happen to be Sunday, 
this form of service shall be used the next day following.’’ So in the act of 
parliament it is particularly appointed, that when the 30th of J anuary hap- 
pens to be Sunday, the next day is to be observed. The Church orders the 
next day, because a fast could not be kept on a festival: “for it is a rule 
always observed not to fast on Sunday, because that is the stated Christian 


feast in all Churches but those of Rome and Scotland.’’ Johnson’s Vade 
Mecum, i. 198. 
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of. Thus, in the canons of 1640 it is declared that kings 
have always caused the day of their inauguration to be ob- 
served with prayers and thanksgivings; and a particular 
form was on this occasion authorised by convocation.« 
Johnson, finding these canons in his way, alleged that they 
had been repealed. As they made against his theory, he 
disposed of them in a summary way; and yet he well knew 
that they had never been recalled by the Church. More= 
over, the rubric, by which the daily use of the Common 
Prayer is confirmed, supposes that the minister may be 
reasonably hindered. In short, it supposes that cases may 
arise when it is not used; and it may be presumed that 
the appointment of a fast or festival by the crown would 
be a lawful hindrance for that day. At all events, this 
doctrine has ever been held by our great divines since the 
Reformation. Archbishop Laud distinctly assigns such a 
power to the crown. ‘This Fast-Booke and all that have 
been made, have been both made and published by the 
command of the king, in whose sole power it is to call a 
fast. And the archbishops and bishops, to whom the or- 
dering of the booke is committed, have power under the 
king to put in or leave out whatsoever they think fit for 
the present occasion, as their predecessors have ever done 
before them. Provided that nothing be in contrary to 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England.” 
In this passage the whole question is involved; and if 
Laud’s view is correct, there can be no doubt respecting 
the authority of the crown to appoint occasional services. 
On such occasions some few prayers are inserted, and some 
few are substituted for others for that particular day ; in 
no other sense is the daily service superseded. The ques- 
tion is, whether the power is restrained by statute. The 


k Laud’s Speech in the Star Chamber, 1637, pp. 20, 21. Bishop Bilson 
says, that the sovereign may punish for the non- observance of such duties, 
Christian Subjection, 278. Johnson himself gives a sufficient argument for 
the observance of such days. As three of the days are appointed to be kept 
holy by act of parliament, it is almost certain that the supremacy would be 
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rubric after the Nicene Creed enjoins that nothing be 
published except what is prescribed by the crown, which 
implies a power in the crown to do something ; and pro- 
bably the appointment of such services would be regarded 
by our courts of law as comprehended in the royal su- 
premacy. 

In the year 1703 Wake published his. important work 
against Atterbury.’ It was once said, that though truth might 


construed by our courts as extending to the appointment of special services 
for those occasions. 

1 State of the Church and Clergy in England, in their Councils, Synods, 
Convocations, Conventions, and other Public Assemblies, historically deduced 
from the Conversion of the Saxons to the Present Times ; with an Appen- 
dix of original Writs and other Instruments ; by William Wake, D.D., &c. 
&c.: occasioned by a book intituled the Rights, Powers, and Privileges 
of an English Convocation, &c. Folio, 1703. The author of the Letter to 
a Convocation Man, which was the origin of the controversy at this pe- 
riod, regarded King William as an obstructor of synods. Wake contends 
ttha his majesty merely pursued the course of his predecessors, namely, 
assembled the convocation with the parliament, permitting it to transact 
business if it were wished. Atterbury held that the convocation had a right 
to meet with the parliament, which was denied by Wake, who argued that 
by the king’s writ they were a convocation for state purposes, but not a 
synod for ecclesiastical business until duly licensed. Before the submission 
the archbishops could summon them at pleasure, as well as prorogue and 
dissolve. Formerly the power was divided between the prince and the pri- 
mate, now it is only in the king. Atterbury argued for the right to treat, 
though they could not enact; Wake denied it altogether, asserting, how- 
ever, that they could petition for a license, and present their grievances. 
Previous to the Reformation, the convocation of Canterbury usually met for 
mass in the chapel of the Virgin Mary at St. Paul’s, and then retired to the 
chapter-house, where the certificates of the execution of the archbishop’s man- 
date were exhibited. Originally bishops and clergy assembled together ; and 
when difficulties arose, the archbishop commanded the clergy to go aside. In 
the year 1296 they deliberated in four bodies; namely, the bishops, deans 
and archdeacons, religious clergy, abbots and priors. Yet the clergy were only 
occasionally so sent apart. A prolocutor was not chosen till the time of 
Chicheley, about the middle of the fifteenth century ; and not invariably until 
long after. Under his successor the custom of a separate house with a pro- 
locutor was introduced, and has continued ever since. Wake’s State, pref. 
p. 4, 10-15, 520. Nichols states that Wake’s censures of some of the clergy 
occasioned “ the dislike even of very many very moderate men.’’ Defence, 128. 
And that Atterbury “‘ very much blemished the beauties of his pen by too 
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be with Wake, the appearance of it was with Atterbury.™ 
Atterbury’s work was fair and specious; and in* some 
points he was correct in his statements; but the position 
first taken by Wake, in his Authority of Christian Princes, 
respecting the powers of an English convocation since the 
Act of Submission, was so completely established in this 
learned and elaborate work, that no one has been able to 
shake it. Wake’s volume may be appealed to as one of 
the most satisfactory on that portion of the convocation 
controversy. On other accounts the work is most useful. 
It contains a copious historical narration of synodical pro- 
ceedings in England from the period of the conversion of 
the Saxons; and we may assert that the controversy, in- 


great an acrimony, and too severe reflections upon his adversary.’’ Ib. 129. 
Wake shews, I think, clearly, that the clergy have never attempted to treat 
of canons without a license. He admits that they can confer on canonical 
matters, provided that it be not with a view to enacting canons. They may 
discuss the question whether canons are required, and then petition for power. 
Ib. 583. In June 1700 Wake mentions in a letter that Gibson and Tanner 
were on pilgrimages for materials for his large work. He hopes to print 
by midsummer 1701. ‘This I am the rather desirous to do, because then 
I find it resolved, if all hold well, to have the convocation meet ; and I desire 
before the House of Commons spiritual damns one book, they may have ano- 
ther to reflect upon.’’ From this passage it would appear that he expected 
the condemnation of his Authority of Christian Princes. Nicolson’s Corre- 
spondence, i. 203. In January 1700-1701 he mentions a rumour that he 
* was to be condemned ‘“‘ in both Houses of Commons, spiritual and temporal.’ 
Ib. 217. His fears, however, were groundless; and his book was delayed. 
Hooper wrote a Summary Defence of the Lower House of Convocation con- 
cerning Adjournments, 1703, in reply to Gibson’s Short State of some 
present Questions in Convocation. Gibson replied to Hooper in Marks of 
a Defenceless Cause in the proceedings and writings of the Lower House of 
Convocation, 1703. He also published the Pretended Independency of 
the Lower House, &c., being a Vindication of Synodus Anglicana. Atter- 
bury’s Correspondence, iii. 99. The author of the New Danger of Presby- 
tery contends that the claims of the lower house might be very dangerous, 
supposing fanaticism to prevail amongst them, when they might vote down 
bishops and the common prayer. He asks what the parliament of 1640 
would have given for such a convocation. The New Danger of Presbytery ; 
or, the Claims and Practices of some in the Lower House very dangerous to 
the Constitution of an Episcopal Church, &c. 1703, 4to, p. 15. 
m Atterbury’s Life, 8vo, 1727, p. 17. 
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asmuch as it originated this great work, was productive of 
good as well as of evil. 

In the ensuing autumn, 1704, the convocation was 
assembled for the third time with the parliament. Binkes 
was chosen prolocutor. On the 1st of December the lower 
house presented another representation to the bishops, ex- 
pressive of their sorrow that no benefit had accrued from 
the frequent meetings of convocation ; and they intimate 
that the cause was to be found in the disputes between the 
two houses. No one could dispute such a position; but 
the difficulty consisted in this, that the one party imputed 
all the blame to the other; so that no fair prospect was 
presented of an amicable termination of their differences.® 
They also stated, that as no directions had been given them, 
they had on previous occasions made applications to the 
bishops on various subjects, instancing Toland’s book. 
They therefore begged the upper house to interfere. 

In their observations on this document the bishops 
go over the details of the proceedings of several years, 
enumerating the various acts of the lower house, going 
as far back even as 1689. “If it be a reproach to con- 
vocation to do no business while they have no license to 
empower them, it cannot be a less reproach to supersede 
all business with a royal license in their hands. Yet this 
was the case in 1689, when it was the general and avowed 
sense of the majority of the lower house that they could 
not better serve the Church than by declining the business 
proposed by the king.”° Here certainly the bishops sacri- 
ficed their dignity in their desire to punish the clergy. Not 
a few of the men who were anxious to confirm all the pro- 


The clergy say: ‘* We should think ourselves justly chargeable with all 
the evil consequences of those disputes, if our consciences did not bear us 
testimony that we neither raised them, nor after their rise omitted any means 
which we could possibly contrive for bringing them to a regular determina- 
tion.”” The Complainer further reproved, &e. p-2. They must certainly 
have been very much blinded by their prejudices to make such an assertion. 

° The Complainer further reproved, &c. p. 12. 
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ceedings of the commissioners in 1689 lived long enough 
to see their error. Consequently the clergy acted wisely 
on that occasion. The circumstance shews that in this 
controversy there were faults on both sides. The bishops 
then specify all the irregular acts of the lower house dur- 
ing several years” In allusion to Toland’s book, they 
mention the difficulty of the case, and also that they had 
recommended the prosecution of the author by the bishop 
of the diocese.4 

During the convocation a complaint was made against 
Burnet respecting a visitation charge which he had de- 
livered to his clergy, and in which he had reflected on 
the lower house, in consequence of their representation of 
grievances, as enemies to the bishops, the Church, and the 
country. The clergy called upon the house to interpose 
its authority." They also stated that they had received 
no reply to their paper of the 1st of December. 

Their paper had been. answered in the preceding ‘ Ob- 
servations,” yet the lower house chose not to notice them, 
since they had not been communicated in due form, but 
only entered in the books of the upper house. In allusion 
to their paper of the Ist of December, it was stated by the 
bishops that no license had been granted for business ; 
that there were laws and canons in existence sufficient to 
punish offenders ; that the present disputes arose from the 
attempts of some of the clergy to disengage themselves 
from the authority of the bishops; that the convocation 
had not the power to pass such censures on books as they 
desired ; and that it was unprecedented that the bishops 
should be called to account for their conduct by the lower 
house of convocation. 

On the 15th of March the convocation was prorogued 


P The Complainer further reproved, &c. pp. 14, 15. 

4 Ib. 22; Act-Book, 1703-1704, Ms. 

r Reynolds’s Essay, 196,197. They stated that the publication of such 
remarks on their proceedings was derogatory to the synod, and they referred 
to the orders of various convocations for secrecy. 
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by the president in a speech to the clergy, in which he 
told them that the greater part of their complaints re- 
quired no answer, as they had been answered on previous 
occasions; that their former complaint against the Bishop 
of Sarum was insufficient, and that the present could not 
be considered. He particularly mentioned that the Bishop 
of Sarum had referred, in the charge of which they com- 
plained, to reports circulated to the prejudice of the upper 
house. He mentioned that a new convocation would be 
summoned, and that he should exert his authority, if ne- 
cessary, in the next assembly. He said that the bishops 
would be governed by the articles and rubrics, the canons 
and statutes; and that the honour of convocation could alone 
be retrieved by departing from unwarrantable claims.* 

In this speech the archbishop alluded to the “ obser- 
vations” of the bishops on the paper of the Ist of De- 
cember. ‘“* You tell us, that we have hitherto vouchsafed 
you no manner of reply to your paper which was indeed, 
im many respects, of so undutiful'a nature, that it might 
have been justly accounted an act of clemency in us to 
pass it by without censure. But yet, we drew up our 
‘ observations’ upon every branch of it; which after they 
had been approved and passed in form, and entered in our 
register, were thereby become part of the public acts of 
our house. Our deputy register had special and repeated 
directions to shew them freely to any person who should 
desire to peruse them; and we are also well assured that 
some, who concurred in this late complaint, understood seve- 
ral days before it was drawn up that our ‘ observations’ were 
to be seen among the other acts and proceedings of this 
house. The proper place where they ought to be looked for 
by any one that has a mind to consult them is at Lambeth. 
There the register of convocation lives, and there the regis- 
try of the archbishop was before the civil wars, and there 
it still ought to be kept.”. He also told them that there 


* The Complainer further reproved, pp. 34-40; Tindal’s Cont. iii, 686, 
687 ; Calamy, i. 665-669. 
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were no adjournments in convocations. ‘There is no 
such thing as an adjournment in the language and prac- 
tice of convocation.’”* Yet, from the preceding pages, it 
will be seen that the term sometimes occurs. 

The convocation met again on the 25th of October, 
1705, with the new parliament. Dr. Stanhope preached 
the opening sermon, and Dr. Binks was chosen prolocutor. 
The composition of this convocation was similar to the 
former, the same members having been generally chosen.” 
The upper house agreed upon an address to her majesty, 
in which they censured those who raised the cry of the 
Church being in danger, and expressed their satisfaction 
with the state of things under her majesty’s government. 
In reference to the danger of the Church, the bishops 
observe, that such a charge is very strange, when “several 
of the foreign Churches are endeavouring to accommodate 
themselves to our liturgy and constitution.” The lower 
house refused to concur in this address, without assigning 
any reason for their refusal: and it was carried, that a 
separate address should be prepared. A committee was 
therefore appointed for the purpose. At their next meet- 
ing, the dean of Christ Church presented a form, which 
was adopted, and carried up by the prolocutor on the 12th 
of November.? The archbishop replied, that it could not 


t Gibson Mss. vol. vi. 37; The Complainer further reproved, &c. pp. 
33, 34. 

« Burnet, ii. 412, 413; Boyer’s Life of Queen Anne, 225. In refusing to 
concur in the address, the lower house alleged that it would be easier to 
frame a new one than to make amendments. Ib. 226. 

v They acknowledged that the Church could be in no danger “from her 
majesty ;’’ but they avoided saying that it was not in danger from others. 
Atterbury’s Correspondence, iii. 278, 274; Boyer, 227. It has been said 
that the practice of addressing the crown is modern. Yet Burnet, speaking 
of the refusal of the lower house to concur in the address from the bishops 
to the queen, says: ‘‘ The bishops, according to ancient precedents, required 
them either to agree to their address, or to offer their objections against it.’ 
ii. 441. In 1704 Atterbury was appointed to the deanery of Carlisle, his old 
antagonist Nicolson being bishop of that see. The latter lost his temper and 
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be received, requesting them to retire and consider the 
address which had been sent down, or bring their excep- 
tions in writing. They decided, however, that they should 
so notice the words in the message from the upper house, 
“We cannot receive the address you have offered to us,” as 
to affirm their right of having their proposals received by 
the bishops. They also agreed not to depart from their 
former resolution of a separate address.» A paper to this 
effect was accordingly presented to the upper house on 
the Ist of December. Thus the address was permitted 
to fall; and all communications between the two houses 
ceased. The clergy held their intermediate sessions as 
before. On the 16th of December the Dean of Peter- 
borough protested against such irregularities. 

The convocation was prorogued until the Ist of Feb- 
ruary. On the 25th of February the queen sent a letter 
to the archbishop expressive of her concern. at their dif- 
ferences, which were rather increased than abated. On 
the assembling of the convocation on the Ist of March, 
this letter was communicated to the lower house. During 
the recess a protestation was signed by more than fifty 
members of the lower house. Several were neutral ; so 
that nearly one-half of the members separated from the 
rest, and sat no longer with them in their sessions. The 
protestation was not permitted to be read in the lower, 
but it was entered in the acts and proceedings of the 
upper house.x The queen commanded the archbishop to 
prorogue the convocation to such time as seemed most 


his credit from his desire to revenge the old affront. Nicolson’s Corre- 
spondence, i. 267-278, 285-287. 

Life of Queen Anne, i. 843. They asserted their own right to dissent. 
Boyer, 227. 

x Tindal, iii. 733; Calamy, 688-690; Burnet, ii, 442. In the discussions 
on the protestation it was moved that the question should be adjourned to a 
full house ; but before the motion was carried, the dean proceeded to the 
upper house, who thanked the protestors. Some Proceedings in Convoca- 
tion, &c. pp. 10, 12. Burnet says that the protestation was so secretly 
managed, though circulated through the province, that the majority knew 
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convenient. ‘The members of the lower house were taken 
by surprise, for they do not appear to have contemplated 
a prorogation. Perceiving, therefore, that their sessions 
were to be terminated, they hastened to the door as fast 
as possible; nor was it without difficulty that they were 
induced to remain until the prorogation had been duly 
intimated. They returned, however, to their own house, 
where they continued to sit for a time, though they did 
not venture to pass any vote.y 

It has been mentioned that the lower house would not 
suffer the protestation to be read: but it seems that they 
were not aware of the course which was taken by the pro- 
testors during the recess. The majority knew nothing of 
it until they met; and it was while they were engaged in 
deliberation respecting the protestors, that they were sum- 
moned to hear the letter from her majesty. 

During this convocation a paper was drawn up by some 
members of the Irish synod, on the disputes in England. 
It had been solicited by some of the English clergy. The 
Irish members state that they had been requested by some 
of their brethren in England to give an account of their 
own practice. They first gave an answer to the prolocu- 
tor, and then committed it to writing. They state that the 
Irish members of the lower house of convocation, in 1705, 
were returned by the premunientes clause in the bishops 
writs; but that the clergy deferred the election of a pro- 
locutor until the reception of the provincial writs by the 
several archbishops. Further, they state that the lower 
nething of it till it was presented. Burnet, ii. 442. It was got up during 
the prorogation. Ib. 

y Tindal, iii. 734; Calamy, i. 691; Burnet, ii. 442, 443; Tenison’s Life, 
105; Boyer, 228. When the convocation met in February, the lower house 
passed two papers; one a complaint of the protestation, the other a de- 
claration of their rights. In the latter they claim the power of adjourning 
and of holding intermediate sessions. They also passed a third paper, re- 
torting the charge of innovation in the protestors. Before the papers could 
be lodged with the bishops, the archbishop prorogued the convocation to the 
Ist of March. They now held their intermediate sessions. Some Proceed- 
ings in Convocation, 13-20. 
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house continued to sit till notice came from the bishops of 
an adjournment, and that they afterwards sat till a motion 
was made by a member for adjourning ; when the custom 
was to adjourn to the time appointed by the upper house, 
or to a period within the space fixed by their lordships ; 
and that this power of adjourning themselves was allowed 
by the prelates. It is stated, that frequently the lower 
house held intermediate sessions, which they look upon to 
be as regular as those which are concurrent with the ses- 
sions of the upper house, and do in their books style them 
sessions, and number them among others, without any dis- 
crimination.?. This document was received in one of their 
intermediate sessions previous to the Ist of March. It may 
be mentioned, that in 1707, when the two members who 
gave the information were complained of in the Irish/con- 
vocation, their course was justified by a large majority. 


2 Wilkins, iv. 632, 633. 

@ Some Proceedings in Convocation, pp. 25-31. During the long period 
from Dec. 15 to Feb. 1, they did not, says this author, hold their intermediate 
sessions, though provoked by so long a prorogation, ‘‘ and by a protestation 
of some of their own members received and encouraged by their lordships.”’ 
Nor would they, he says, on the lst of Feb. have directed an intermediate 
session, but for the further prorogation till March Ist, which shewed “a 
fixed resolution to break up the synod.’””? Then they resumed “ their inter- 
mitted rights ;’’ and the writer asks, “‘ Was there not a cause??? Some Pro- 
ceedings in Convocation, pp. 1, 2. This work was published in 1707. In 
his preface the writer refers to the proceedings of previous conyocations for 
the purpose of proving the peaceable intentions of the lower house, mentioning 
the Expedient and the Faithful Account, with the replies, Reflections on the 
Expedient and the Pretended Expedient. When the convocation met on the 
Ist of March, it was reported that some member had privately circulated 
Proceedings in the present Convocation, relating to the danger of the Church. 
Till that day the lower house knew nothing of the work. The pamphlet was 
printed, but not then published. An entry was made in the acts on the lst 
of March, that any member who possessed a copy should produce it ; “ which 
no member would produce, though one of them acknowledged that he had 
one.”” At length one was found, and laid before them on the Ist of March. It 
was condemned as false and scandalous. Some Proceedings, &c. p.2,3. This 
author, alluding to the writer of the condemned pamphlet, says: ‘“ His name 
and his talent of writing history without any regard to truth are well known; 
and he hath of late given so many convincing proofs and instances of it, as 
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Before we proceed to the next meeting of the convoca- 
tion, it is necessary to allude to a letter drawn up by the 
lower house, to be presented to the bishops, concerning 
books and writings.. They allude to a previous request 
respecting a bill “for the more easy and speedy recovery 
of church-rates.” The Review and the Observator are 
specified as licentious publications; and the theatre is con- 
demned for its immoral practices, They state, that a con- 
gregation of Unitarians met publicly in London, and that 
the preacher had denied the divinity of the Saviour. There 
is also a reference to the reception of the English Liturgy 
by foreign Churches; for at this period several of the con- 
tinental Churches expressed a readiness to adopt the ancient 
episcopal government; and it was considered that the pre- 
vious reception of the Anglican Liturgy would soon lead 
to the adoption of the Anglican discipline. The king of 
Prussia was earnest in the matter; but the subject was per- 
mitted to drop by the queen’s ministers.» The lower house 
ask for information on this subject, and how the convoca-~ 
tion may express their satisfaction and readiness to main- 
tain a friendly correspondence, so that the interests of 
religion may be maintained against the common enemy. 
But the most important point in their letter was the notice 
of a sermon which had been preached by Hoadly. Thus 
they observe: ‘‘ They do in the last place earnestly desire 
your lordships, that some synodical notice may be taken 
of the dishonour done to the Church by a sermon preached 
by Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, at St. Lawrence Jewry, Sep- 
tember 29, 1705, containing positions contrary to the doc- 
trine of the Church, expressed in the first and second parts 
of the Homily against disobedience or wilful rebellion.”¢ 


have quite sunk the credit of his works, and put them upon a level with the 
visions of Varillas and Maimbourg.’’ Ib. ‘ 
> Sharpe’s Life, i. 408-428, where all the particulars may be seen. God- 


win de Presul. art. Tenison. 
¢ This sermon was alluded to, in a debate in the Lords on the question 


whether the Church was in danger, by Compton, Bishop of London; when 
DD 
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A book by Hickeringill was also censured; but Wall’s 
History of Infant Baptism was publicly commended. It 
must be admitted, that the censures of the lower house re- 
specting books, with the exception of Burnet’s Hxposition, 
were always just; nor were their commendations-of others 
often misapplied. On these matters their course was 
marked by wisdom and prudence; and the only reason 
which prevented the concurrence of the bishops was the 
impression, that the convocation could not proceed to cen- 
sure books in a judicial way without the royal license.* 

In 1706 the convocation assembled again; and after 
some discussion respecting the form, the lower house con- 
curred in an address to the queen, acknowledging that 
the Church was safe under her majesty. It was in this 
session of parliament that the question of the union with 
Scotland was discussed. Some of the clergy in conyoca- 
tion expressed their apprehensions on the subject; and 
committees were appointed to consider the dangers of the 
Church. A report was circulated that the lower house 
intended to address the Commons against the measure ; 
but to prevent any such step, the queen ordered the arch- 
bishop, on the 12th of February, to prorogue them for 
three weeks. Recourse was had to this expedient in order 
that the clergy might not interpose by any address or peti- 
tion. Before the expiration of the three weeks, the bill 
for the union of the two kingdoms had passed both houses 
of parliament.° 

. On assembling after the prorogation, the clergy com- 
plained, in a representation which was presented on the 
19th of March to the bishops, that no such course had 
been pursued by the crown since the Act of Submission. 


Burnet remarked, that his lordship was the last man to notice the subject, 
since, if the doctrine were unsound, he could not understand how his lord- 
ship would be able to justify his appearing in arms at Nottingham. ‘Tindal’s 
Cont. iii. 726; Wilkins, iv. 633, 634, 

4 Some Proceedings in Convocation, &c. pp. 33-35. 

© Tindal’s Cont. iii. 794; Burnet, ii, 470. 
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The representation was accompanied with a schedule con- 
taining the dates of previous prorogations, for the purpose 
of establishing their assertion. The document was sub- 
mitted to the queen. On the 2d of April, 1707, the arch- 
bishop informed them that their statement was not correct; 
that the records had been searched; and that seven or eight 
similar prorogations had taken place during the meeting of 
parliament, while there were thirty or forty more, from 
which it appeared that the convocation sat sometimes be- 
fore and sometimes after the parliament.t The archbishop 
again prorogued the convocation until the 10th of April; 
but the lower house continued their intermediate sessions. 
On the 8th of April the queen wrote to the archbishop, 
remarking that the representation of the lower house was 
an invasion of her supremacy. On the 10th of April, when 
the clergy were summoned to hear the queen’s letter, the 
members appeared without their prolocutor ; and, in reply 
to the question relative to the cause of his absence, it was 
said that he was gone into the country. The archbishop, 
therefore, proceeded to pass a sentence of contumacy against 
him for his absence, reserving, however, the declaration of 
the penalty until the 30th, to which day the convocation 
was prorogued by a schedule supported by a royal writ. 
Before that day a protestation was signed by some of the 
clergy; and on the day appointed for the meeting it was 
presented to the archbishop. In this document they stated, 
that it was the opinion of counsel, that no process com- 
menced before a prorogation by royal writ could be con- 
tinued. It was brought up by the prolocutor; and it was 
voted in the lower house, that the sentence of contumacy 
and the proceedings after the prorogation by writ were 
unlawful, and an invasion of the royal supremacy. The 
prolocutor, though urged by the majority to stand his 
ground, thought fit to submit to the archbishop, when 
the sentence was removed. 
f Tindal, iii. 794, 795; Burnet, ii. 471; Calamy, i. 713. 
& Tindal, iii. 795; Burnet, ii, 471, 472; Calamy, i. 714. 
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On the 18th of April, Tenison addressed a circular 
to all his suffragans on the questions agitated in the con- 
vocation. It also contains the queen’s letter of the 8th 
of April. The archbishop mentions all the particulars 
connected with the proceedings, desiring the bishops to 
communicate them to their clergy. In this letter, the 
application of the lower house on the 19th of March is 
given, and the archbishop states that the schedule of which 
they speak was not presented till the 26th. The arch- 
bishop adds, that the upper house would have caused an 
answer to be drawn up, but that they deemed it right not 
to take any further step in such an important matter until 
her majesty’s pleasure should be known. 

No other business was transacted in this convocation. 
The members of the lower house were so refractory, that 


it was not possible to proceed with business. It was dis- 
solved with the parliament. 


h Cardwell’s Documentary Annals, ii. 359-364. The archbishop says 
that he deemed it necessary to make the clergy acquainted with their pro- 
ceedings. The clergy had stated that they had not been prorogued by a 
writ during a session of parliament from 1532 to 1705. This is denied by 
Tenison, and the clergy are charged with invading the supremacy. Some of 
the lower house presented a declaration to the effect, that they did not mean 
to question the validity of the royal prorogation. These papers were sub- 
mitted to the queen, who issued her letter, in which she alludes to her reso- 
lution of February 1705 to maintain the supremacy, which, she says, was 
forced from her by the clergy, contrary to their duty. She designated their 
practices illegal, their reflections on the prorogation wnirue, and their subse- 
quent declaration evasive. This was the letter of April 8th. The archbishop 
adds “in justice to the cause of the royal supremacy, and inregard to 
the welfare of our Established Church, you will lay before the clergyof your 
diocese the foregoing account.” This, however, was not the way to heal 
the breach. It was a mere cavil to allege the invasion of the supremacy. 
Wilkins, iv. 635, 636. It was argued in defence of the prolocutor’s absence, 
that the clergy received no intimation that their presence would be required 
on the 10th, and that therefore they were surprised at the censure. An Ac- 
count and Defence of the Protestation, April 30th, in behalf of the Queen’s 
supremacy, 4to, 1707, pp. 1-5. The writer remarks that the archbishop 
doubted whether they could censure books without a license, but had no 
doubt about censuring a prolocutor. In 1701 a royal writ of prorogation was 
executed in the absence of the prolocutor without observation. Ib. 7, 8. 
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Much has been said in the preceding pages of the con- 
troversy which was carried on between Atterbury, Hill, 
and others, on the one side, and Wake, Kennet, and Hody, 
on the other; but there were some privileges recognised 
by both parties as necessarily belonging to the convocation. 
It is pleasant to find such a man as Brett taking a dispas- 
sionate view of the question. In allusion to a chapter in 
his work on Provincial Synods, he remarks, “I thought 
it therefore necessary, according to the best of my under- 
standing, to vindicate those rights of an English convo- 
cation which have on all sides been asserted to belong to 
them; I mean, such as Bishop Wake, Dean Kennet, Dr. 
Hody, Synodus Anglicana, and those gentlemen who are 
most moderate in their pretensions have allowed. For 
which reason I have industriously avoided the making any 
quotations from the author of the Letter to a Convocation- 
Man, or from Dean Atterbury, or Mr. Archdeacon Hill, 
lest it might be said that they challenge more than the in- 
ferior clergy, or even provincial synods, ever had a right 
to; though I do not conceive they challenge more in any 
material points than what the others allow.” 


i Brett on Church Government, preface. A list of the works on both 
sides from 1697, when the controversy commenced, to 1707, is given in 
Some Proceedings in Convocation. Richardson remarks that the disputes 
of this period proved the ruin of convocation, which has not since met to any 
purpose, while all dissenting bodies have their own assemblies. Godwin de 
Presul. 167. After this controversy had somewhat abated, Gibson, who had 
been an active member of convocation, became a strenuous defender of the 
faith against a class of infidels by whom he was assailed with the most virulent 
abuse. ‘The following passage, the fulfilment of which we have seen, merits 
our attention: ‘‘ Though this admirable prelate has been libelled for this his 
excellent account and defence of our ecclesiastical constitution, by the title of 
Dr. Codex, and for the brave stand he made in favour of revealed religion has 
been dressed up like the primitive martyrs in order to be devoured by the 
infidel tribe, yet I am persuaded that his memory will be held in the highest 
honour when the very names of such wicked but weak revilers will be sunk 
in oblivion.’ Grey’s Examination of Neal, iii. 321. Grey alludes especially 
to his Synodus Anglicana and the Codex. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A.D. 1708-1714. 


Convocation, 1708 — Another, 1710— Atterbury prolocutor— License for 
business — Queen’s Letter, containing subjects—They proceed to busi- 
ness — Whiston’s case— Powers of Convocation in cases of Heresy — 
Judges consulted—Eight agree that Convocation has jurisdiction in 
cases of Heresy—Four take an opposite view—The view of the majority 
adopted by the Government — Whiston’s Book condemned — Condemna- 
tion not confirmed by the Crown—Topics discussed — Prorogation— 
Convocation meets— Lay baptism — New Parliament and Convocation, 
1713—License for business —Topics — Dr. Clarke’s case—A Form for 
the Reconciliation of Converts from Rome— Queen’s Death — Books — 
The healing. 


THE convocation was convened with the new parliament 
in 1708, but it was prorogued by a royal writ from No- 
vember to February, even before the customary sermon 
had been preached. Even then no business was transacted, 


and it was prorogued from time to time during this whole 
session of parliament.® 


We come, therefore, to the year 1710, when the con- 


@ Somerville, 126, 338; Burnet, ii. 525, 526; Calamy, i. 720. The con- 
vocation was prorogued to prevent Atterbury’s election as prolocutor. A 
curious letter was addressed by Lord Sunderland to the Dean of Gloucester, 
begging him to vote for Dr. Willis. Atterbury’s Correspondence, ii. 309, 
310. It was usual to attend prayers and sermon before the prolocutor was 
chosen; and Tenison broke in upon the customary course in consequence 
of the rumour that Atterbury was to be nominated. Tenison’s Life, 108 ; 
Boyer’s Queen Anne, 360, 3861. We are informed that Kennet, because he 
was supposed to be one of the opponents of Sacheverel, ‘“ was often pointed at 
in the streets, and affronted in the aisles of the church, for refusing to pray 
for one under persecution.’’ Kennet’s Life, 102. Prayers were desired even 
in the queen’s chapel for Dr. Henry Sacheverel under persecution, Palmer 
the clergyman was dismissed from his post. The Wisdom of Looking Back- 
wards, p. 11. 
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vocation was assembled on the 25th of November. The 
sermon was preached by Kennet, and published by com- 
mand of the archbishop.» Atterbury was chosen pro- 
locutor, in opposition to Kennet, who was proposed. by. 
the moderate party in the convocation. Both these indi- 
viduals had been engaged in the preceding controversy, 
and they were regarded as the leaders of their respective 
parties, so that the choice was decisive as to the views of 
the majority. On the 12th of December the queen, in a 
letter to the archbishop, expressed her hope that the con- 
vocation would be able to repress the loose principles 
which had been broached, intimating that she should 
afford them every encouragement. in her power. From 
the tone of the letter it is clear that Atterbury’s influence 
prevailed, through the minister, when it was prepared. 

An address to the queen was drawn up by the bishops, 
in which they express their determination to check the 
growth of atheism, heresy, superstition, and schism. When 
it was sent to the lower house, a member called for the 
queen’s letter to be read. Smallridge was the individual. 
It was then remarked that the bishop’s address did not 
sufficiently allude to the scandalous principles mentioned 
by the queen. Gaskell spoke with great effect; some 
argued for amendments, others for a concurrence with the 
upper house. Under these circumstances the archbishop 
prorogued the convocation two days; when, not agreeing, 
they were prorogued until the 17th of the next month, 
January. At this step many were offended. On meeting 
again, her majesty’s license was brought by Lord Dart- 
mouth, dated January 23. An address to the queen was 
now concurred in by both houses, and presented on the 
26th of January. It was a new address, and shorter than 
the preceding.¢ 


b Kennet’s Life, 105. 

© Proceedings of Convocation, Mss. 1710, no. 17 ; History of Parliament 
and Convocation, 8vo, pp. 110-122; Boyer’s Anne, 489-491. The account 
of the prorogation from Dec. 25th to Jan. 17th was given by the Examiner, 
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The license was followed by a second letter to the 
archbishop, stating that the convocation were allowed to 
confer, treat, debate, and consult and agree upon matters 
to be laid before them. It also contained certain heads of 
subjects for discussion. 

‘The drawing-up a representation of the present state 
of religion among us, with regard to the late excessive 
growth of infidelity, heresy, and profaneness. 

‘‘ The regulating the proceedings in excommunications, 
and reforming the abuses of commutation—money. 

“‘The preparing a form for the visitation of prisoners, 
and particularly condemned persons. For admitting con- 
verts from the Church of Rome, and such as shall renounce 
their errors. For restoring those who have relapsed. 

«‘ The establishing rural deans where they are not, and 
rendering them more useful where they are. 

«The making provision for preserving and transmitting 
more exact terriers, and accounts of glebes, tithes, and 
other possessions and profits belonging to benefices. 

“The regulating licenses for matrimony, according to 
the canon, in order to the more effectual preventing of 
clandestine marriages.’4 

This second letter was dated the 29th of January, 1710, 
from St. James’s Palace.° 


and led to a defence of the archbishop. The author enters upon the question 
of the rights claimed by the archbishop, admitting the final negative of the 
lower house, their right to petition the crown for redress of grievances and 
for reformation, and the power to appoint committees in matters connected 
with their own house. The Case of the Present Convocation considered, in 
answer to the Examiner’s unfair Representation, 8vo, 1711, pp. 11, 12, 18 
When the lower house demanded a sight of the queen’s letter, a clause was 
prepared for insertion in the address ; but it was deemed insufficient by the 
clergy, and a committee was appointed to frame one, which was rejected by 
the bishops, and then the archbishop prorogued the convocation. Ib. Life 
of Queen Anne, ii. 309, 310; Wisdom of Looking Backward, 93, 94. The 
first license was brought to the convocation on the 24th. Ib. 105. 

4 Life of Queen Anne, ii. 336-339 ; Wilkins, iv. 636, 638 ; Boyer, 491. 

e We are informed that this year the 5th of November, which since the 
revolution ‘‘ had been justly observed as a day of double deliverance, was by 
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It should be observed that there had been a change in 
the administration, so that the lower house were more in 
favour with the government than had formerly been the 
case. There was a change also in the license; for the arch- 
bishop was not, as was usual on former occasions, nomi- 
nated president, neither was he consulted previous to its 
being issued. Certain bishops were mentioned as a quo- 
rum, before whom it was understood that all matters were 
to be brought. The records were searched, and the report 
submitted to the queen; after which a message was returned. 
to the effect that she did not intend that the bishops named 
as a guorum should preside in or have a negative on their 
deliberations.£ It was supposed that Atterbury, who was 
in the confidence of the premier, was the cause of these 
proceedings. 

The convocation at length entered upon the.matters 
submitted to them in the queen’s letter. In the lower 
house the state of the Church was the question which was 
first agitated. It was agreed that a representation on the 
subject should be drawn up; but after a little progress 
had been made, and a few heads settled, it was further 
agreed that the management should be left to Atterbury. 


many of the inferior clergy reduced to the first occasion only ; and no men- 
tion was made of the landing of King William in their sermons.’’ Wisdom of 
Looking Backwards, 83. Two years later the same thing is mentioned. ‘‘ A 
letter from London excusing the clergy for mangling the service of the 
Church on the 5th of November, and omitting those collects, &c. relating to 
King William.”’ Ib. 257. 

f Burnet, ii. 560, 570; Tindal’s Cont, iv. 207; History of Parliament 
and Convocation, 131,132. Burnet says that the archbishop and bishops 
were not consulted about the license. ii. 570. A new license was sent Feb. 
16, appointing the archbishop president, and adding other bishops to the 
quorum, Burnet remarks that the new license was sent because the arch- 
bishop and the Bishop of London were ill, and the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
refused to act. Ib. Boyer’s Anne, 491. The queen’s letter of the 29th 
was received on the 31st. Ib. 109, 110. Kennet, noticing the letter, says: 
“These things looked plausible for the Church, but were suspected to be 
meant for the state only ; and to blacken the late ministry; as if the new set 
were all Christians and saints.’ Ib. 110, 
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Entrusted with such powers, he drew up a “ representa- 
tion on the state of the Church,” in which the administra- 
tion ever since the Revolution, according to Burnet, was 
reflected on in terms of great severity. The draft was 
carried, as a matter of course, in the lower house, but re- 
jected by the bishops, who ordered another to be prepared 
in more general terms. Other matters were discussed and 
settled in one house, but not being sanctioned by both, 
nothing was concluded. 

At this time the attention of convocation was directed 
to the views entertained and advocated by Whiston, the 
mathematical professor at Cambridge. Burnet calls it an 
incident. ‘ An incident happened,” says he, “ that diver- 
ted their thoughts to another matter.” He was removed 
from his post in Cambridge by the University, after which 
he published a vindication of himself, and dedicated it to 
the convocation, From what has been stated in previous 


s A committee of five bishops and ten presbyters was appointed to con- 
sider the more important matters arising out of the queen’s letter, while 
other things were entrusted to different committees. That on the state of 
religion was the chief. Boyer’s Anne, 492. The House of Commons took 
into consideration the want of churches in London, and the thanks of the 
lower house of convocation were presented to them by the prolocutor, After- 
wards the commons resolved to receive information on such subjects from the 
lower house of convocation ; upon which the prolocutor gave in a scheme for 
new churches, These proceedings led to the erection of fifty new churches 
in this reign, which are now some of the most important in London. The 
scheme originated in convocation, though it was carried into effect by parlia- 
ment. Atterbury’s Correspondence, ii. 312-314 ; History of the Parliament 
and Convocation, 134-138 ; Boyer’s Anne, 492, 493. Kennet says of this 
matter: ‘‘ Whence many thought that the piety of building churches was a 
political project for ingratiating with the Church and clergy ; however, it pro- 
duced an irregular correspondence between the House of Commons and the 
inferior clergy, without the consent of the bishops, and in derogation to the 
queen’s supremacy.’ Wisdom, &c. 115,116. The convocation also addressed 
the queen on this subject. History of present Parliament and Convocation, 
108-110; Life of Queen Anne, ii. 339-342. Kennet says that the address 
to the queen was sent in consequence of a reproof from the court to the pro- 
locutor for applying elsewhere, when her majesty’s desires for the Church 
were so well known. Wisdom, &c. 119, 
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chapters, the reader will gather that it was doubtful what 
the powers of the convocation were in a case of heresy. 
The lower house, however, proceeded to take it into con- 
sideration, and in March presented a paper on the subject 
to the archbishop. The particular book in question was 
entitled, An historical Preface to Primitive Christianity 
revived, ‘They stated that it contained assertions opposed 
to the fundamental articles of the Christian faith. The 
archbishop addressed the bishops on the subject, agreeing 
in opinion with the clergy, that the book should be noticed 
by convocation, and stating that two points were especi- 
ally to be considered; first, the censure of the book and 
its doctrines; secondly, the censure of the author. To 
censure the book, two things were necessary: first, to ex- 
amine it and to make a selection of passages; secondly, 
to fix the passages of Scripture, in the council of Nice 
and in the Thirty-nine Articles, upon which a charge of 
heresy might be grounded. The archbishop also stated 
that the book might be censured in convocation, provided 
certain difficulties were removed, especially the Act of the 
1st of Queen Elizabeth, from which it would seem that all - 
jurisdiction respecting heresy was annexed to the crown. 
There was also another difficulty, namely, that the High 
Commission Court, in which such matters had been adju- 
dicated, was suppressed after the Restoration, when it was 
enacted that no similar court should be erected. So that 
it was necessary to consider whether the revival of the judi- 
cial authority of the convocation was the erection of such 
acourt. Two other methods presented themselves in such 
a case: first, the archbishop might hold a court of audi- 
ence, his suffragans being present, and then examine into 
and give sentence in the cause; or secondly, the bishop of 
the diocese might cite the offender into his own court. 
The archbishop considered that the two last-mentioned 
plans were encumbered with the fewest difficulties. An- 
other letter was addressed by the archbishop to the bishops, 
dated the 11th of April, 1711, containing one from Whis- 
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ton to his grace. As the case was involved in difficulties, 
the upper house presented an address to her majesty on 
the subject, stating the offence alleged against Whiston, 
namely, that he had advanced certain positions which were 
damnable and blasphemous against the doctrine of the 
Trinity, expressly contradicting the two fundamental ar- 
ticles of the Nicene creed, and defaming the whole Atha- 
nasian. They then express their desire to repress blas- 
phemy, according to the powers granted by her majesty’s 
license; but state that certain doubts had arisen respect- 
ing their powers. They were especially in doubt on one 
point, namely, whether an appeal would lie from the con- 
vocation to the crown, the convocation being a final court, 
and appeals from it not being specified in the Statute of 
Appeals in the time of Henry VIII., while the statute of 
Elizabeth annexed all jurisdiction to the crown. Under 
these circumstances they beseech her majesty to submit 
the case to the consideration of the judges. 

Accordingly the judges were consulted; and eight of 
the twelve, with the attorney and solicitor-general, con- 
curred in opinion that the convocation had a jurisdiction 
in cases of heresy. They agreed that there was by com- 
mon right an appeal to her majesty from all ecclesiastical 
courts, by virtue of the supremacy, whether given by ex- 
press words of an act of parliament or not; that such power 
had not been taken away by act of parliament; and that 
consequently a prosecution in convocation, not excluding 
an appeal to her majesty, was not inconsistent with the 
act of the Ist of Queen Elizabeth. They further agreed 
that jurisdiction in matters of heresy might be exercised in 
convocation, no law, as they believed, having taken it away. 
But a reservation was made. They stated that, * this 
being a matter which, upon application for a prohibition 


h Convocation Proceedings, Mss.; Tindal’s Cont. iy. 207; Cardwell’s Sy- 
nodalia, ii. 755-759; Wisdom of Looking Backward, 125, 181; Whiston’s 
Life, 217-219. 
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on behalf of the persons who shall be prosecuted, may 
come in judgment before such of us as have the honour to 
serve your majesty in places of judicature, we desire to be 
understood to give our present thoughts with a reserve of 
an entire freedom of altering our opinions, in case any 
records or proceedings, which we are now strangers to, 
shall be laid before us, or any new considerations, which 
have not occurred to us, be suggested by the parties, or 
their counsel, to convince us of our mistakes.” 

Four of the judges came to a different conclusion, 
They gave it as their opinion that since the Statute of Ap- 
peals in the time of Henry VIII., the convocation had no 
jurisdiction in cases of heresy, but that the ecclesiastical 
courts, from which appeals would lie to the crown, were 
the proper places in which such matters should be decided, 
They thought that such a power in the convocation would 
be an invasion of the rights of the archbishops and bishops 
in their various courts. 

Her majesty’s council adopted the views of the ma- 
jority of the judges; and an answer to that effect was 
addressed to the archbishop, so that the convocation was 
authorised to proceed. There were other difficulties re- 
specting the author, namely, whether the lower house were 
to take part in the proceedings, or whether the sentence 
should be confirmed by the convocation of York. In 
consequence of these difficulties, the bishops resolved on 
commencing with the book, for on that point no doubt 
now existed as to their jurisdiction. Their inquiry was 
to ascertain whether it contained positions contrary to 
Scripture and to the decisions of the first four general 
councils, which are the standards appointed by law in cases 
of heresy.' 

Under these circumstances the book was proceeded 
with. Certain propositions were extracted and censured 
as Arian in their tendency ; and having been agreed upon 


i Tindal, iv. 208 ; Burnet, ii. 572, 573, 
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by the bishops, they were sent down to the lower house, 
who concurred in the censure; so that the passages were 
condemned by the authority of the whole convocation. 
In one passage Whiston asserts, that the Arian doctrine on 
the subject of the Trinity was the true doctrine; in another, 
that when the Scriptures speak of one God, they mean one 
supreme God the Father only; in others, that the Son is 
inferior and subordinate to the Father, that the Son was 
created only before the world, and that the Holy Ghost is 
imferior and subordinate to the Father. Other positions 
of a similar kind were also extracted, and embodied in 
the judgment or censure of the convocation. They there- 
fore concluded : 

“We do declare that the above-mentioned passages 
do contain assertions false and heretical, injurious to our 
Saviour and the Holy Spirit, repugnant to the Holy 
Scriptures, and contrariant to the decrees of the two first 
General Councils, and to the Liturgy and Articles of our 
Church.” 

On the 30th of May the prolocutor presented a letter 
to the bishops, which had been addressed to him by 
Whiston, and delivered by Emlyn, the Unitarian preacher, 
at the door of.the convocation-house. In this letter he 
asks for a copy of the propositions extracted from his 
writings. The request’ was considered to be reasonable 
by the lower house, who agreed that he should be per- 
mitted to make his explication and apology respecting the 
extracts. They concluded with a request that he should 
be cited before the convocation for that purpose, 

The judgment of the convocation was sent to her ma- 
jesty, who promised to take it into consideration ; but on 
the 12th of June the convocation closed, and no answer 
had been forwarded. When the convocation assembled 
in the ensuing winter, two bishops were deputed to wait 
upon the queen for the purpose of obtaining her assent to 
the censure; but an excuse was made that the document 
could not be found. Other messengers were afterwards 
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sent ; but it was said that the queen could not remem- 
ber to whom she had given the paper. Thus, under the 
shelter of the crown, Whiston escaped altogether. The 
book was condemned by the convocation, but the condem- 
nation could not be carried into effect because it was not 
confirmed by the crown. Burnet expresses his satisfac- 
tion that nothing was done; but, surely, to suffer the mat- 
ter to be altogether laid aside was not the way to support 
the Anglican Church or the cause of religion. 

We must now retrace our steps a little, in order to 
consider some other proceedings of this convocation. We 
have seen that the representation on the state of the Church, 
drawn up by Atterbury, and sanctioned by the lower house, 
was rejected by the bishops, who ordered another to be 
prepared. When it had been confirmed by the upper 
house, it was sent down to the clergy, who refused to 
adopt it; and in consequence of these differences no 
paper of the kind was presented to her majesty. 

The topics recommended by the queen were considered 
by the upper house, and certain regulations,’ founded on 
them, were adopted. A report was agreed upon by both 
houses respecting excommunications and the commutation 
of penance, also concerning glebes and tithes; and seve- 
ral points were considered by the two houses separately.« 

j Tindal, iv. 208-254 ; Somerville, 426 ; Burnet, ii. 573, 603 ; Cardwell’s 
Synodalia, ii. 764-769 ; Wilkins, iv. 646-651; Book of Lower House, A7Aks 
Tenison Mss. vol. 803. This volume contains a letter from the archbishop, 
dated May 9th, 1711, to his substitute in the president’s chair, saying that he 
has reviewed the opinions of the judges, and requests that they may be com- 
municated to the house. In the Tenison Mss. is a prayer-book with cer- 
tain proposed changes marked in the margin, and an anonymous letter which 
had accompanied the volume. The writer proposes that his alterations should 
be adopted by convocation. He asks for changes on the ground of the re- 
finement of the age. Tenison Mss. vol. 1051. 

k Wilkins, iv. 639, 640. The Irish convocation appear to have coincided 
in view with the lower house in England. They address the lord-lieutenant, 
saying that to him they owed “ the restitution of their right to sit in convo- 
cation with every parliament.’’ The lower house, addressing the bishops, 
thanked them for their regard to their rights since their restoration. They 
especially thank the bishops for their resolution of Aug. 5th, 1700, ‘‘ wherein 
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Certain questions respecting rural deans were discussed in 
both houses, and some points were settled after mutual 
conferences. It was suggested that a canon should be 
drawn up to define and fix their duties, and making a spe- 
cial provision that they should be clergymen beneficed in 
the diocese. The bishops suggested that the clergy should 
select persons to fill the office, subject to the approval of 
the bishop; and it is singular that the lower house pro- 
posed an alteration, recommending that the choice should 
be in the archdeacons instead of the clergy.! After several 
papers had passed between the two houses, the business 
dropped. The last paper from the lower house was dated 
June 5th, and the convocation was prorogued on the 12th; 
so that nothing was actually concluded except the condem- 
nation of Whiston’s book. 

There is some mystery about ‘‘the representation on 
the state of religion ;” but the case appears to be as fol- 
lows. There was a joint committee of both houses, by 
whom a paper was passed. When it came before the lower 
house of convocation, various amendments were added. 
It was laid before the bishops, who disapproved of it, 
and prepared one of their own; so that nothing was car- 
ried. In this document,-which professes to have been 
drawn up by the joint committee, there is an allusion to 
the spread of infidelity and Socinianism, as well as to 
the efforts of Rome. Whiston’s book and some works of 
Quakers are mentioned, and also the licentiousness of the 
stage. Of the Romanists it says, “they have swarmed 
in our streets of late years, and have been very busy in 
making converts; and since their known way of dealing 
in such cases is to bring men round to infallibility by the 


your graces and lordships, with a primitive courage, truly declare that the 
convocation of Ireland have a right to be summoned and meet with every 
’ parliament ; and that the members ought and may freely debate and give 
their opinions in all matters that shall come before them.’’ Life of Queen 
Anne, ii. 375-377. 

' Cardwell’s Synodalia, ii, 738-753; Wilkins, iv. 641-645, 
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way of infidelity, we doubt not but their subtle arts and 
restless endeavours of this kind may be reckoned one cause 
of the present growth of irreligion among us.” Such was 
the paper submitted to the bishops. But now comes the 
mystery. It is said that the document was neither that 
which was agreed upon by the joint committee, nor yet 
that which was amended by the lower house, but a different 
production. The paper from the joint committee was sub- 
mitted to a committee of the whole lower house, by whom 
various insertions and amendments were added. It is sup- 
posed that these were chiefly introduced by Atterbury ; 
and hence the report that the business was principally en- 
trusted to his management. But it is not easy to recon- 
cile this notion with Kennet’s statement, that Rouse, the 
actuary, attested that the paper called a representation 
was not a true copy of that which passed the joint com- 
mittees, or that which was amended by the lower house. 
At all events, the bishops rejected the paper which was 
submitted to them, by a vote of nine against seven. Three 
of the bishops who had voted for it in the committee, now 
voted against it in its altered state. Another was sent 
down to the lower house and rejected.™ 


™ History of Parliament and Convocation, 250-291; Memoirs of Queen 
Anne, 8vo, 1729, 107-109 ; Atterbury’s Correspondence, ii. 315, 316, 340- 
849 ; Wisdom of Looking Backwards, 130-132, Alluding to the Examiner’s | 
Account of the differences on the Representation, Kennet says: ‘‘ The exa- 
miner always wrote in opposition to the archbishop, and was a professed 
advocate of the prolocutor and the lower house, which made some people 
expect that one of the writers was one of the inferior clergy, or constantly 
instructed and prompted by the chair.’? Wisdom of Looking, &c. 133. He 
gives the following under June 20th, 1711: ‘‘A private letter that the lord 
bishop of S. had reported even in the House of Lords that the Lord T: r 
had frequently boasted to his friends that he had bamboozled the convocation, 
i. e, set them to work for amusement only, and a little to burn their own 
fingers.’””? Ms. Ib.132. A bishop of the period says of his brethren ; “The 
bishops for these twenty years have behaved themselves with that good tem- 
per, moderation, and paternal gentleness, that they have gained more ground 
upon the hearts of the Dissenters than had been done in a hundred years 
before; and yet they have not parted with one point of doctrine, one point 


EE 
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In the autumn of the same year, 1711, the parliament 
was again convened; and the convocation assembled in 
December. Some doubts were expressed whether the 
queen’s license continued in force after a prorogation. 
The attorney-general considered that it did; and accord- 
ingly the bishops resumed, and proceeded with the busi- 
ness which had been suspended by the prorogation. They 
therefore sent back a letter which had been forwarded to 
them the previous year, having made certain amendments. 
Atterbury, however, contended that every thing must be 
commenced afresh in consequence of the prorogation, as 
was the case in parliament. This objection led to a search 
into the books, when it was clearly ascertained that a con- 
trary practice had prevailed, and that the schedule of pro- 
rogation continued all things in the same state until the 
next meeting. Still, the lower house, at the instigation of 
Atterbury, refused to concur in the view taken by the 
bishops, and consequently the subjects suggested by the 
queen were not proceeded with.» 


of discipline, one line of the Common Prayer, nor one external ceremony.”’ 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s Charge, 1712, p.69. A pamphlet appeared against _ 
the Representation, entitled the Nation Vindicated, in which the writer denies 
that the state of matters with respect to religion was so dark. The Repre- 
sentation had mentioned that certain publications of an infidel tendency, 
which would have been forgotten, had lately been collected into volumes 
and republished. It was supposed that the convocation referred to the two 
volumes of the Phoenix, published by Dunton; and the author of the Na- 
tion Vindicated produces a paper from the publisher, who declares that his 
only object was to preserve curious works without reference to party. He 
also mentions the curious fact that the preface to the second volume was 
written by the Rev. Christopher O’Bryen, a non-juring clergyman. The 
Nation Vindicated from the Aspersions cast upon it in a late pamphlet in- 
tituled a Representation, &c. 8vo, 1711, part ii. pp. 22, 23. 

"Tindal, iv. 254; Burnet, ii. 602; Wilkins, iv. 637-654. During the 
year 1711 several works were published on the controversy which had so 
long existed between the two houses. The Mitre and the Crown, or a real 
Distinction between them, in a Letter to a Reverend Member of the Convo- 
cation ; and a Continuation of the Mitre and the Crown, in 1712, were in 
favour of the independent rights of the convocation. Both these productions, 
however, are written in a moderate tone. In the Somers Tracts, xii. 302, 
the Mitre and the Crown is ascribed to Atterbury. 
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A motion was made in the lower house to censure a 
sermon by Dr. Brett, in which he had advanced some very 
strong views on priestly absolution.° The motion, how- 
ever, came to nothing. The question of lay baptism was 
also introduced into the lower house, many of the mem- 
bers contending that it was not valid. The bishops there- 
fore drew up a declaration on the subject, in which they 
assert the irregularity of all baptism not performed by 
persons in holy orders; but they declared at the same 
time, that, according to the practice of the primitive 
Church and the usage of the Church of England, baptism 
with water, and in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, should not be repeated, even though the ordinance 
had been performed by a layman. The Archbishop of 
York agreed at first to this declaration; but afterwards 
refused his signature, on the ground that it would en- 
courage irregular baptism. It was agreed to in the upper 
house, with the exception of the Bishop of Rochester and 
the Archbishop of York; but the lower house refused 
even to take it into consideration. Their reasons for re- 
fusing appear to me to be wise and prudent. They were 
to this effect: that the Catholic Church, and the Anglican 
Church in particular, had hitherto avoided any synodical 
determination on the subject; that the inconveniences at- 
tending such a determination would outweigh the conveni- 
ence proposed, especially at a time when the authority of 
the Christian priesthood and the succession in the ministry 
were openly denied, or undervalued. Waterland admitted 
that the Church did not determine either way. The mat- 
ter was therefore permitted by the convocation to remain 


® It was the sermon on remission of sins. Kennet published a Letter to 
the Rev. Thomas Brett, &c. about a matter in convocation. Kennet’s Life, 
129 ; Wisdom, &c. 194. Cannon made the motion in convocation, and pub- 
lished his account of the proceedings. Brett published a defence of his views, 
Cannon’s Account of Two Motions of Convocation, 8vo, 1712; Brett’s Doc- 
trine, &c. explained and vindicated, in Remarks on Dr. Cannon’s Account, 
&c. 8vo, 1712, 
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in the state in which the Church had previously left it, 
though in her practice she allows of no baptism not per- 
formed by a regularly ordained minister.? 
But though the Church of England has not synodically 
declared against the validity of lay baptism, yet she never 
gave any countenance to baptism by those who dissented 
from her communion. A case occurred in the Court of 
Arches in 1841, in which the court decided that dissenting 
baptism was the same as lay baptism, against which the 
Church has not decided. It is said, therefore, that the 
Church allows of lay baptism. In the early Church, un- 
doubtedly, it was allowed in cases of necessity. Many 
testimonies on this head are given by Bingham. ‘The 
rubrics in the first and second books of King Edward, and 
also in that of Queen Elizabeth, leave the matter doubt- 
ful. The persons present were to call upon God, and one 
of them was to dip the child in water. In consequence of 
this rubric, laymen, and even midwives, did sometimes, in 
cases of danger, administer the sacred rite; and such bap- 
tism was not disallowed. At the period of the Hamp- 
ton Court conference, there was a doubt whether laymen 
were allowed to baptise; so that it is evident that the 
practice was not then continued. The king remarked, 
“Tf called private from the place, I think it agreeable 
with the use of the primitive Church; but if termed pri- 
vate, that any besides a lawful minister may baptise, I 
utterly dislike it.” The Archbishop of Canterbury argued 
that it was not allowed by the Church; but the king re- 
plied, that the rubric must intend to give permission to 
private persons to baptise. The Bishop of Worcester said, 
that the compilers of the book did not so intend; and the 
Bishop of London stated that they intended to allow it in 
cases of necessity. The Bishop of Worcester added, that 
the compilers propounded the words ambiguously, because 


P Life of Archbishop Sharp, i. 872-376 ; Tindal, iv. 255 ; Burnet, ii. 604, 
605 ; Kennet’s Life, 112; Wisdom of, &c, 237-239, 
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otherwise the book might not have been sanctioned by the 
parliament.4 

But it can scarcely be said that the rubrics sanctioned 
the practice, for they must be interpreted by the Articles; 
and the twenty-third declares, that it is not lawful for any 
one to take upon himself to preach and minister the sacra- 
ments. By this article, therefore, a layman was no more 
at liberty to administer one sacrament than the other. But 
in the year 1575, the convocation, as has been previously 
stated, declared that the sense of the Church was against 
the practice; and in 1604, when the revised Book of Com- 
mon Prayer was published, the question was set at rest by 
an alteration of the rubric, by which the administration of 
the rite is confined to lawful ministers. It is singular, that 
at the Hampton Court conference the Puritans argued 
against baptism by laymen. It is clear, therefore, that the 
rubrics in the old Books of Common Prayer were not al- 
ways interpreted so as to countenance lay baptism. Yet 
that the practice existed there can be no doubt whatever ; 
and when once it had been administered, no matter by 
whom, the rite was not to be repeated. 

It is argued by some, that though the Church dis- 
courages lay baptism, she does not pronounce it null and 
void." But this argument is not satisfactory; for by the 


4 Barlow’s Account of the Conference. Fuller, x. 7-24. 

* Sharp on the Rubrics, 41. One of the Mar-prelate tracts proves the 
practice as well as the fact that the Puritans objected. In a Dialogue, where- 
in is plainly laid open the Tyrannical Dealings of Lord Bishops against God’s 
children, we have these lines relative to practices rejected by the Puritans : 


“‘ Roodes in the windows and the marriage ring, 
The churching vaile and midwives christening.”’ 


In the controversy between Fleetwood on one side with Laurence Brett and 
others on the opposite, the question of baptism when no necessity could 
be pleaded was not touched. All parties agreed that a necessity must be 
shewn to justify the practice ; consequently baptism by Dissenters was not 
contemplated. Bingham, who argued for the practice, says that the Church 
has no rule for rebaptising those ‘‘ who in time of necessity were baptised by 
laymen.’”’? Bingham’s Works, viii. preface v. So that the Court of Arches, 
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alteration of the rubric, and the substitution of the words 
lawful minister, the Church has surely declared against the 
practice, even though she has not put forth a public decla- 
ration on the subject. The catechism seems to confirm 
this position ; for it declares that the sacraments are only 
generally necessary to salvation, not essentially necessary. 
Consequently, in the judgment of the Church of England, 
baptism is not absolutely necessary to salvation, but only 
generally necessary, as a duty, whenever it can be properly 
administered by a lawful minister according to the rubric. 
But this question of lay baptism is totally different from 
that of baptism by Dissenters, It is admitted, and must 
be admitted, that the Church never sanctioned the practice 
except in cases of absolute necessity. How then can neces- 
sity be pleaded in the case of Dissenters? In the cases in 
which it was allowed by the Church, the rite was adminis-. 
tered in a private chamber, when the child was in danger 
and a clergyman could not be procured; whereas dissent- 
ing baptism is publicly administered to children in health, 
and in places where the ministers of the Church are ready 
to administer that sacrament as often as they are called 
upon to do so. It may be remarked, that the Dissenter 
argues that his baptism is as valid as our own. The parties, 
however, who wish to place dissenting on the same footing 
with lay baptism are members of the Church of England. 
There is another consideration, which ought not to be 
lost sight of in this matter. The baptism by laymen in 
England subsequent to the Reformation was still adminis- 
tered by members of the Church, not by persons in a state 
of separation. Though, therefore, the Church did, in cases 
of necessity, admit of lay baptism, she never could have 
contemplated baptism by Dissenters; for the parties who 
performed it were her own members. This is a point of 
great importance in the controversy. In the case of lay 
baptism, as formerly allowed, its validity rested, not on 


in pronouncing for the validity of Dissenters’ baptism, regarded it only as lay 
baptism. 
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any supposed right of the person to baptise, but on the 
authority of the ecclesiastical governors, who permitted 
the practice. I am aware that, by the decisions in the 
Court of Arches, a clergyman is bound to read the funeral 
service over persons who have been baptised by Dissenters; 
but this is quite a different question, and in no way affects 
the other question, whether the Church admits the validity 
of baptism when so administered. The law of the land 
may impose a duty on the ministers of the Church, and 
they readily perform the duty; but it by no means follows 
from this circumstance that the Church sage dissent- 
ing as valid baptism. 

The parliament was summoned in February 1713, and 
the convocation met on the 16th. Both houses concurred 
in an address to her majesty. Dr. Stanhope was chosen 
to the office of prolocutor.s Her majesty had recently re- 
covered from an alarming illness, and the two houses, in 
their address, congratulated her on her ‘recovery, praying 
also that her life might be continued, and that after a long 
and happy reign, she might be able to transmit the pro- 
tection of the Church and State to a Protestant successor 
in the illustrious house of Hanover. The address was pre- 
sented on the 6th of March; and on the 17th the con- 
vocation was authorised by a royal letter to proceed to 


8 In 1712 Fleetwood’s preface to Four Sermons was condemned by the 
Commons to be burned by the public hangman, on the alleged ground of 
reflecting on the ministry. It is said that the Whigs printed it as a broadside. 
Calamy says he forgot his resentment against Fleetwood when he read a ° 
passage in this preface. It appears that Fleetwood had said of Calamy’s 
Abridgement : ‘‘ These Dissenters can abridge any thing but their malice.”’ 
Wisdom of, &c. 233; Calamy’s Hist. Account, ii. 473 ; Life of Queen Anne, 
ii. 473; Boyer’s Anne, 578. A satirical pamphlet was published against 
Fleetwood; and, alluding to the burning of the preface, the writer says: 
“This will add a never-failing lustre to your character when future ages shall 
read how a few pages could alarm the representative body of the nation. I 
know your lordship would rather live in a blaze than be buried in obscurity, 
and would at any rate rather purchase immortality though it be in flames.” 
A Letter of Thanks from my Lord W——n to the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 
‘in the name of the Kit-Cat Club, 8vo, 1712, p. 13. 
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business. Certain heads or topics were suggested in this 
letter; namely, the regulation of proceedings in excom- 
munications, the preparation of forms for the visitation of 
prisoners, for admitting converts from the Church of Rome 
and for restoring those who had relapsed, for the establish- 
ment of rural deans, together, with the regulation of terriers 
and marriage-licenses.t 

The bishops undertook the regulation of the abuses in 
excommunications, the preparation of forms for the visita- 
tion of prisoners, for admitting converts from Rome, and 
for restoring those who had relapsed. The other matters 
were left to the consideration of the lower house. On the 
8th of July the convocation was prorogued by the Bishop 
of London, who acted as president. He thanked the clergy > 
for the progress they had made in the business submitted 
to their consideration. Certain points respecting excom- 
munications had been agreed upon by both houses; but 
he observed, that they could not be submitted in a perfect 
form to the queen at present, though they would be laid 
before her in their present state. The bishops expressed 
their hope, that at the next meeting the other heads would 
be so finished, that canons might be framed, and full effect 
given to them by the subscription of both houses. 

In the following spring the convocation assembled again, 
when the lower house resolved to address the queen on 
the peace. The bishops sent a form, to which the clergy 
objected, as not expressing a becoming joy, nor a due con- 
fidence in her majesty ; so they prepared another. During 
a prorogation, the lower house waited on her majesty with 
their own address, which was graciously received. The 
bishops had rejected the form of the lower house on the 
13th of May, because it was regarded as disrespectful 
to their lordships, and “a repetition of an attempt which 


‘ Proceedings of Convocation, Ms.; Life of Queen Anne, i. 574-5763 
Cardwell, ii. 776; Wilkins, iv. 654-656. In July an Account of the Pro- 


ceedings of the Lower House was published. It was considered unfair, Wis- 
dom of, &c. 293, 294. 
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was never persisted in only in the case of the address 
sent down by the upper house, November 14, 1705.4 
Samuel Clarke was complained of in this convocation. 
It appears that he was in the habit of omitting portions of 
the Liturgy.. On Trinity Sunday, 1713, in order to avoid 
reading the proper preface in the communion-service, he 
omitted the administration of the Lord’s Supper altogether, 
at which many persons were greatly distressed. The queen 
was offended at his conduct, and removed him from his 
post of royal chaplain. His Scripture Doctrine of the Trin- 
ity was also published, in which-certain unsound positions 
were maintained; and these two circumstances, the pub- 
lication of the book and the omission of the communion, 
made it clear that he held some strange opinions respecting 
-the doctrine of the Trinity. The lower house, therefore, 
applied to the bishops on the 2d of June, 1714. They 
stated that the book was at variance with the Catholic 
faith of the Church of England; and further, they re- 
quested the upper house to take the matter into their 
most serious consideration. The bishops requested them 
to specify the obnoxious parts in writing; and on the 23d 
of June they presented a paper of extracts, declaring their 
belief that the passages fully supported their representa- 
tion respecting the erroneous character of the book. 

At this stage of the inquiry, Dr. Clarke drew up a 
qualifying paper concerning his faith, and presented it to 
the upper house. In this document a different view was 
maintained from that which was conveyed by the extracts 
from the book; he also promised. not to preach on the sub- 
ject, nor yet to publish any other books on the Trinity. 
In this declaration he stated that the third and fourth 
petitions in the Litany had never been omitted in his 
church, and that the Athanasian Creed had not been omit- 
ted at eleven o’clock prayers, but only at early prayers 


« Wisdom of Looking Backward, &c. 280, 281; Memoirs of Queen Anne, 
236, 237. 
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for the sake of brevity, by his curate, and not by his own 
appointment. 

Soon after, the doctor sent a second explanation to the 
Bishop of London, in which he declared that his views, as 
expressed in the former paper, were not different from 
those which he had maintained in his books. He desired, 
therefore, that the declaration might be so understood, and 
not as a retractation of any thing which he had written. 

The upper house expressed themselves satisfied with 
these explanations, and informed the lower house that they 
did not think fit to proceed further with the extracts sub- 
mitted to their notice. The lower house, on the contrary, 
resolved that Dr. Clarke had made no retractation, and 
that his paper was not satisfactory.v 

Some other matters were transacted in this convocation, 
though nothing was confirmed. 4 form for admitting con- 
verts from the Church of Rome, and such as shall renounce 
their errors, was prepared. It is destitute of authority, 
because it was not regularly carried through both houses ; 
but it is occasionally used in the case of converts from the 
Church of Rome. Our bishops may indeed adopt on such 
occasions any form which may commend itself to their own 
judgments, or they may prepare a form for their own use; 
but it is probable that a prelate would prefer this, inasmuch 
as, though not binding, it has been partly sanctioned by a 
convocation. It was drawn up at the command of the 
queen, probably by Archbishop Wake. The form, more- 
over, is admirably adapted for the purpose. It is very 
comprehensive, very pointed, and very scriptural. The 
questions proposed to the converts relate to the Scriptures 
as containing all doctrine requisite and necessary to eternal 


Y Life of Queen Anne, ii. 581-587; Tindal’s Cont. iv. 412-414 ; Somer- 
ville, 564; Wilkins, iv. 657-659 ; a Full Account of the late Proceedings 
in Convocation relating to Dr. Clarke's Writings, &c. 8vo, 1714; Whiston’s 
Life of Clarke, 1730, 8vo, p. 74-76, 82-84; Books of Lower House, 1713, 
1714. 
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salvation, to the articles in the Apostles’ Creed, and to the 
renunciation of the errors of the Church of Rome. 
Another form was prepared under this title, an exhor- 
tation to be read in the church when the person decreed to 
be excommunicated is present. There were certain pas- 
sages within brackets, which were to be omitted in those 
cases in which the offending parties were not present.* 
These matters, with others which had been recom- 
mended by the crown, were in progress in convocation, 
when their proceedings were stayed by the death of the 
queen, which took place on the first day of August 1714. 
In connexion with the subjects of penance, excommu- 
nication, and certain other kindred topics, which were dis- 
cussed in convocation during this reign, two very valuable 
works may be noticed.’ They are written in a tone of 


W The following may be taken as a sample : 

“Do you earnestly desire to be received into the communion of this Church, 
as into a true and sound part of Christ’s holy Catholic Church ? 

Answer : This I earnestly desire. 

Do you renounce all the errors and superstitions of the present Church 
of Rome, so far as they are come to your knowledge ? 

Answer: 1 do from my heart renounce them all. 

Do you in particular renounce the last twelve Articles added in the Con- 
fession, commonly called the Creed of Pope Pius the Fourth, after having 
read them and duly considered them ? 

Answer: I do, upon mature deliberation, reject them all, as grounded 
upon no warrant of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word of God. 

Will you conform yourself to the Liturgy of the Church of England ? 

Answer: I will. 

Then the bishop, or priest, standing up, shall say : 

Almighty God, who hath given you a sense of your errors, and a will to 
do all these things, grant also unto you strength and power to perform the 
same, that He may accomplish his work which He hath begun in you, through 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

There are other questions suited to those who renounce their connexion 
with any other sect, and join the communion of the Anglican Church. Wil- 
kins, iv. 660-662 ; Proceedings of Lower House, Ms. 1713; Act-Books of 
Upper House, 1714, no. 19. 

x Wilkins, iv. 663-666 ; Act-Books of Upper House, 1714, no. 19. 

y The Church of England’s Wish for restoring of Primitive Discipline 
considered, in order to its being brought to effect: on which occasion is 
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great moderation, and the subjects are discussed with much 
learning. Whoever peruses them with candour will be 
impressed with a sense of their importance. In both there 
are allusions to the convocation; and it is clear that the 
two volumes originated in the discussions which took place 
in that assembly. The author of the second work observes, 
“‘ This, therefore, is humbly propounded to the two houses 
of convocation, that they would begin to answer the great 
hopes which have been conceived of their perfecting what 
is wanting to us. The juncture looks favourable, the eyes 
of the world are upon them, and somewhat is expected 
proportionable to their own great abilities, and to the en- 
couragement they have from a gracious queen to exert 
them. Private men may write and wish; but they only 
can (as ’tis fit they only should) execute.’ 

There is one subject which, though not connected with 
the convocation, yet, as having been revived during this 
reign, may require some notice. I allude to the alleged 
cure of scrofula, or, as it was formerly called, the king’s 
evil, by the royal touch, and to the form republished in 
the reign of Queen Anne with this title, At the Healing. 
I allude to it especially, because it has sometimes been 
imagined that the Church had sanctioned the form of 
prayer, and consequently the practice. A brief sketch of 
the subject may therefore appropriately be introduced. 

The tradition is, that the kings of England and of 
France were invested with the power of curing this dis- 
ease by their touch, derived, according to the story, from 
Edward the Confessor, to whom even the French sove- 
reign was indebted for the privilege. We may deem it 
very extraordinary that our ancestors entertained such a 


shewn the institution, nature, end, and necessity of discipline in the Church 
of Christ: London, 8vo, 1703. The Penitential Discipline of the Primitive 
Church for the first four hundred years after Christ, together with its declen- 
sion from the fifth century downwards to its present state, impartially re- 
presented ; by a Presbyter of the Church of England; London, 8vo,.1714. 

* Penitential Discipline, p. 5. 
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notion; yet such was the fact. They believed that the 
gift was derived from Edward the Confessor, by succession 
to all our kings and queens. In the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, William Tooker published a work, which he dedi- 
cated to her majesty, as containing an account of the 
cures which had been effected by the royal touch. Tooker 
states that he was present for some years whenever the 
queen touched for the disease; and he gives several stories 
of persons who, according to his narrative, were completely 
cured. He relates of one indiyidual that, though a papist, 
he had still gone to the queen to be touched ; and that as 
he had been perfectly cured, he was convinced by his own 
experience that the pope’s excommunication was of no 
moment, since no cure could have been effected if she had 
not been rightful queen.” 

But the most remarkable volume on this subject was 
published at the close of the reign of Charles II., by one 
of the king’s surgeons. It consists of three books, with 
a general title, besides a separate one to each portion 
of the work. In the first and second books the author 
treats of the disease medically ; and in the third, which 
is the curious part of the volume, he enters upon the 
question of the royal touch.° Its statements are truly 


a Charisma, sive Donum Sanationis; seu explicatio totius questionis de 
mirabilium sanitatum gratia, in qua precipue agitur de solenni et sacra cura- 
tione strume, cui reges Angliz, rite inaugurati divinitus, medicati sunt, et 
quam serenissima Elizabetha ex coelesti gratia sibi concessa, applicatione 
manuum suarum, &c. sanat: auctori Guil. Tookero, S. Theol. Doctore. Lon- 
dini, 1597, 4to. 

b Strype’s Annals, iv. 438-440. 

¢ Charisma Basilicon ; or, the Royal Gift of Healing Strumaes, or King’s 
Evil, by contact or imposition of the sacred hands of our Kings of England 
and of France, given them at their inaugurations. Shewing the gift itself, 
and its continued use; declaring all persons healed thereby, without any 
respect either to their age, sex, temper, or constitution ; with the manner, 
form, and ceremonies thereof. The whole concluded with about sixty ad- 
mirable cures, performed with and without gold, by his Majestie’s benediction, 
by his late Majesty’s pretious blood, and the like. Written by John Browne, 
Chirurgeon in Ordinary to his Majesty. 8vo, London, 1684. 
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absurd; yet the author details them with all possible 
gravity, contending that this gift is retained to the Church 
by means of our kings. In the preface he states that the 
book had been examined and allowed by his majesty’s 
physician and by the other surgeons of the court. It is 
written in a most flattering style. Thus he calls Charles 
“the great parent of our health and safety, who hath as 
far exceeded his predecessors in this curative faculty as 
King Edward did his ancestors; who, as he was given to 
us for our health, and the health of our nation, so in this 
curative faculty he outshines all the world. And as he 
takes in him the ruling power by which he governeth by 
an hereditary right from his royal ancestors, so he con- 
tinues the same by this balsamick and sanative power, 
derived to him from his royal forefathers inherent in him.’4 
The author must have been a believer in the virtue of the 
royal touch or a hypocrite, for he says, ‘‘ Because I have 
been oft conversant and attending at many of these laud- 
able operations, having waited en his sacred person both 
at public and private healings as’ one of his meanest chi- 
rurgeons, when I have seen many thousands of ‘poor souls 
touched and cured by his sacred hand, I am obliged, both 
by duty and conscience, to give my faith to his royal 
touch, seeing the daily and unanswerable effects thereof ; 
many of which, as if amazed at the speedy farewell of 
their diseases, have immediately been cured to admiration, 
even in the presence, before they have got out of the Ban- 
queting-house at White-hall, where his majesty doth most 
usually heal.” He says that a usurper could not exercise 
the gift; that Cromwell tried, and failed. Cromwell was 
too shrewd a man to believe the thing; and if he made the 
attempt, he must have done so to satisfy others ; and it is 
probable that Charles II., whatever may have been the 
case with his surgeons, secretly laughed at the folly of the 
people. 

This author gives directions to be observed by those 


4 Charisma Basilicon, 76, 77. 
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who wish to be admitted to the royal touch. Among 
other things, they were to bring a certificate from the 
minister and churchwardens of their parishes that they 
were never touched before. He even goes so far as to 
recommend that printed certificates should be sent to the 
bishops, who should be requested to sign them, and then 
forward them to their surrogates.¢ 

The form used by Charles II. and his predecessors is 
given by this credulous surgeon, who expatiates largely 
on his majesty’s piety and humility. It is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the form used by Queen Anne. The author 
then gives an account of a large number of persons, as 
many as sixty, who, he affirms, were cured, some by the 
application of the blood of Charles J., and the rest by the 
touch of Charles II. At the close of the volume, a list of 
the numbers touched every month, from 1660 to 1664, is 
given from the register kept by the sergeant of the chapel 
royal. There is also a second list, including the numbers 
of persons who had been touched from May 1667 to May 
1682, from another register. During the year 1682, 8557 
persons were touched by his majesty; and the whole 
number from 1660 was 92,107. According to the author, 
most of them were perfectly cured. His account of the 
performance of the ceremony is curious. The patients 
were placed in order by the yeomen of the guard; after 
which, on the entrance of the king, the chaplain com- 
menced with the service. At a certain part of the cere- 
mony, the sick persons were presented to his majesty on 
their knees, who placed his hands on their heads, and then 
the service was concluded by the chaplain. A portion of 
gold was given to each person by the king, which may 
serve as a clue to the whole; for undoubtedly the great 
majority were attracted by the money more than by the 
expectation of a cure. The author has also illustrated 
the matter by a plate, in which his majesty is represented 
in the act of touching a patient, the chaplains and surgeons 


¢ Charisma Basilicon, 85, 
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being in attendance. The volume is one of the most absurd 
productions of that or of any other age; and it is difficult © 
to decide whether the author was a believer in the royal 
touch, or a hypocrite and flatterer.f 

He was not alone in his belief, however (if a believer 
at all), for before him Heylin, and subsequently Collier, 
men who cannot be suspected of hypocrisy, avow their 
belief in the efficacy of the royal touch. Fuller had ex- 
pressed a doubt upon the subject; and Heylin, in his 
animadversions on his History, says, “ But certainly what 
effect soever the strength of fancy and an exalted imagi- 
nation, as our author calls it, may produce in those of 
riper years, it can contribute nothing to the cure of chil- 
dren. And I have seen some children brought before the 
king by the hanging sleeves, some hanging at their mother’s 
breasts, and others in the arms of their nurses, all touched 
and cured without the help of any such fancies or imagi- 
nations as our author speaks of.”s Collier, after quoting 
Heylin, remarks, ‘‘ Thus we see the kings of England are 
miraculously distinguished not only from their subjects, 
but from all the princes of Christendom, excepting those 
of France, who have a share with them in this extra- 
ordinary privilege.”® Carte was a believer in the virtue 
of the touch in such cases. He notices the opinion which 
had been entertained, that the power was communicated 
to the kings in the anointing at their coronation ; but he 
adds, “‘I have myself seen a very remarkable instance of 
such a cure, which could not possibly be ascribed to the 
regal unction.” He then relates a story of a young man, 
a native of Wells in Somersetshire, who quitted Bristol 
for Paris in 1717, and was touched by the Pretender. 
Carte states that the man was cured as soon as he was 
touched; though he adds that “ this descendant and next 
heir of their blood had not been either crowned or an- 


f Charisma Basilicon, 132, &c. & Heylin’s Examen, 47. 
4 Collier, ii, 226, 
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ointed.”i Carte was undoubtedly, as a friend to the exiled 
family, a willing believer in the efficacy of the touch of 
the Pretender. Still, that such a man should have been 
so credulous may well excite our surprise. It appears 
that the subject was sometimes alluded to even in the 
pulpit. Thus in a sermon, in 1660, the preacher says, 
“Is there no balm in Gilead? Yes, there is; and there- 
fore let us hope well of the healing of the wounds of the 
daughter of our people, since they are under the cure of 
those very hands upon which God hath entailed a mi- 
raculous gift of healing, as if it were on purpose to raise 
up our hopes into some confidence, that we shall owe one 
day to those sacred hands, next under God, the healing 
of the Church’s and the people’s evils as well as of the 
king’s.”3 

Various notices occur of Charles IT. in connexion with 
this matter. ‘July 5, 1660. His majesty began first to 
touch for ye evil, according to custom. His mat sitting 
under his state in the banquetting-house, the chirurgeons 
cause the sick to be brought up to the throne, where, they 
kneeling, y° king strokes their faces or cheeks with both 


i Carte’s History, i. 291, 292; Whiston’s Life, 432-442 ; Nichols’s Lite- 
rary Anecdotes, ii. 495-504, A correspondence was printed in the General 
Evening Post, in which Carte states that the note was printed by mistake, 
but that when printed, he left it in the proof. Whiston had a curious no- 
tion. He believes that persons were cured; but he accounts for the cure in 
another way. He supposes the custom to have been the remains of what he 
calls the primitive practice of anointing with oil; and then he adds, that the 
prayers and benedictions were pronounced by the chaplains. Whiston’s Life, 
442. The sale of Carte’s History was greatly damaged by this note. 

j A Sermon at Westminster at the Consecration of Bishops, by W. S. 4to, 
1660, p. 33. The author was no less a person than Sancroft. Aubrey was 
a firm believer in the efficacy of the touch; and he relates certain instances 
in his curious work. That he should have believed it, however, will surprise 
no one, since he appears to have given credit to any thing wonderful. Au- 
brey’s Miscellanies, 130. In a sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford in 1602, on the 17th of November, the anniversary of the queen’s ac- 
cession, the preacher alludes to the cure of the king’s evil by her majesty. 
Howson’s Sermon, &c. &c. 1603, 4to. 

FF 
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his hands at once; at which instant a chaplaine, in his for- 
malities, says, ‘He put his hands upon them, and he heeled 
them.’” Evelyn further describes the putting the piece of 
gold round the neck of each person. He mentions that 
the throng of persons for tickets in 1684 was so great that 
several were pressed to death at the surgeon’s door.« 
James II. repeated the practice. ‘On Ash-Wednesday 
the king was pleased to touch, and the chaplains of our 
religion attended, and read the gospel and prayers, as 
usually had been done.” He did the same at Oxford in 
1687. ‘‘ The next day being Sunday, he went about 9 of 
the clock into the cathedral, where he touched 700 or 800 
people.” ‘‘ Monday, 5th September, about 8 of the clock 
he went into the cathedral and touched again for the evil.”™ 
Though the form adopted by Charles II. was used, and 
the chaplains of the Church of England attended, yet it 
was evidently James’s intention to proceed in this, as in 
all other matters, as a Romanist. Thus he authorised 
Hills, his printer, to reprint the form used in the time of 
Henry VIII. It was probably never used publicly ; but 
his intentions were evident.» ‘This morning the king 


k Evelyn’s Memoirs, ii. 151, 152; Ib. iii. 113. 

' Patrick’s Autobiography, 105. 

™ Life of Anthony Wood, 281, 283. 

" The Ceremonies for the Healing of them that be diseased with the 
King’s Evil, used in the time of Henry VIII. Published by his majestie’s 
command. London, printed by Henry Hills, printer to the king’s most 
excellent majestie, for his household and chapel, 1686. Mr. Chambers 
relates that an ancient nonjuror, who was living when his work was pub- 
lished, in the year 1827, told him that an English gentleman applied to 
George I. for his son; and that on being peevishly told to go to the Pre- 
tender, he took the hint, and proceeded to the continent. The old man 
stated that the youth was cured, and became a convert to the Church of 
Rome. The young Pretender, the grandson of James II., touched a child in 
1745 at Edinburgh, yielding to the persuasions of his friends, for he acted 
reluctantly. Chambers’s History of the Rebellion in Scotland, i. 183, 184. 
The statement was given to Mr. Chambers by a nonjuror, who professed 
to have received the account from the individual who had been cured. It 
was the policy of the Jacobites to foster these notions concerning the Pre- 
tender. In 1721 appeared a Letter from a Gentleman at Rome to his Friend 
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touches in the Ch. Ch. quire.” ‘On Sunday morning the 
king touched : Warner and White officiating.”° In some 
parish registers the certificates of the clergy, that the appli- 
cants were not previously touched, still exist. 

In the reign of Queen Anne some persons were touched 
for this disease. The nonjurors asserted, that the virtue 
or power was in the exiled line; and this circumstance 
may have led the queen’s ministers to countenance the 
thing ; for we can scarcely suppose that they were be- 
lievers in the efficacy of the royal touch. We know that 
Dr. Johnson, when a child, was taken to the queen for 
that purpose. 

But the most extraordinary circumstance connected 
with the subject in this reign was the printing of the 
office used on such occasions with the Book of Common 
Prayer. A brief history of the form may be given. The 
first form on record is that which was used by King Henry 
VIL., in Latin? Henry VIII. used the same form; and 
it was probably adopted, with some alterations, by Ed- 
ward VI. ‘Tooker gives an account of the process under 
Elizabeth, who was accustomed to touch openly at public 
prayers. ‘‘ Publicz igitur concipiuntur preces a ministris 
regiz majestatis capellanis, majestate ejus ad illas preces 
regio cum apparatu procedente, comitantibus nobilibus, 
stipantibus catervis: ordinariis precibus cum epistole et 
evangelii lectione peractis, sistuntur omnes a chirurgis 
reglis in preesentia reginze, ad cujus genua advoluti fide et 
oratione ferventes opem et auxilium prestolantur. Tum 
exordiuntur evangelii lectionem ex illo ultimo capite sancti 
Marci, versu 14.” From this passage we ascertain the al- 
terations made in the form of Henry VII, ‘The portions, 


in London, giving an account of some very surprising cures in the King’s 
Evil by the touch, lately effected in the neighbourhood of that city. 8vo, 
This was evidently intended to direct attention to the Pretender. 

o Letters from the Bodleian, i. 32, 40, 250, 252. 

P Becket’s Inquiry into the Antiquity and Efficacy of touching for the 
King’s Evil, &c. London, 8vo, 1722. Collection of Records, pp. 17-21. 
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in which the saints and the Virgin Mary were mentioned 
were expunged. He then gives the form in use in that 
reign.t During this reign the sign of the cross was used ; 
but it was discontinued in that of her successor. Thus a 
learned ritualist observes, ‘‘ That wise and learned king, 
not only (with his son the late king) practically discontinued 
it, but ordered it to be expunged out of the prayers re- 
lating to that cure; which hath proceeded as effectually, 
that omission notwithstanding, as before.’* In the reign 
of Charles I. the service was performed altogether in Eng- 
lish, being brought into that shape, which was retained, 
with slight alterations, in the reigns of Charles II. and 
Queen Anne.s 

As this service was destitute of any authority whatever, 
it is remarkable that it should ever have been printed, not 
indeed as a part of, but with the Book of Common Prayer ; 
yet such is the fact. It was so printed in the reign of 
Charles II. and Queen Anne; and in the latter not merely 
on a separate leaf, but as part of a sheet with the thirty- 
nine Articles, The Form is found in some copies of the 
book of 1662. In the reign of Queen Anne it was ge- 
nerally the practice to append the thirty-nine Articles to 
the Prayer-book, and the form “ At the healing” fre- 
quently constitutes a portion of the same sheet.t But 


4 Tooker’s Charisma, &c. 

T Le Strange’s Alliance, &c. 240. 

* Becket’s Inquiry, &c, 22-24. Kennet states that the form was altered 
by James.’ He must, however, allude to the form which he procured to be 
printed, not the form actually used. Nichols says the form was first printed 
in a sheet, then in additions to Le Strange; and he states that, though he 
had searched many editions of the Book of Common Prayer, he had not found 
it before the reign of Queen Anne. Nichols, ii. 501; Kennet’s Register, 731. 
Aubrey says: “Whether our kings were of the house of York or Lancaster, 
it did the cure, ie, for the most part. ’Tis true indeed at the touching 
there are prayers read, but perhaps neither the king attends them nor his 
chaplains.’”’ He adds: “In Somersetshire ’tis confidently reported that some 
were cured of the king’s evil by the touch of the Duke of Monmouth.” 
Miscellanies, 130. 

‘ It is found in a book, as I have previously mentioned, of 1661. Copies 
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what is still more remarkable, in an edition of the Com- 
mon Prayer in 1715, the first year of George [., this 
Jjorm for the healing is also printed on the same page 
with the commencement of the thirty-nine Articles. Whe- 
ther it is found in books later in that reign I cannot 
determine. Probably it was retained at first simply on 
the authority of the printer, who followed the books of 
Queen Anne, no order being given to discontinue the 
practice. : 

The form, however, is altogether unauthorised; and 
the wonder is, that it was ever appended to the Prayer- 
book. The subject was never discussed in convocation ; 
so that we may infer that the clergy were not believers 
in the tradition respecting the royal touch. Nor was it 
authorised formally by the queen in council. It must, 
therefore, have been surreptitiously introduced, for some 
reason or other, by those to whom was entrusted the super- 
intendence of the printing-office in the reign of Queen 
Anne. It is evident, that the touching was revived in 
order to create the belief that Queen Anne was entitled to 
the crown by descent, according to the tradition that the 
gift descended on all the sovereigns from Edward the Con- 
fessor. Thus it was noticed in the newspapers: “ Yester- 
day the queen was most graciously pleased to touch for 
the king’s evil.” So on her visit to Bath, several were 
touched in private, because it could not conveniently be 
done in public. ‘To make the thing more serious,” says 


with the form are, I believe, rare; but the circumstance shews that the king 
soon commenced the practice of touching. I have a large-paper copy of the 
book of 1661, and also a large-paper copy of the edition of 1662, with this 
unauthorised form, which follows the sheet that contains several portions of 
the commination-service. I have various editions of Queen Anne’s reign 
containing the form, the earliest being a large folio of the year 1703. Miss 
Strickland has fallen into the strange error of supposing that the ‘‘ healing’’ 
form was a part of the Book of Common Prayer in the time of Queen Anne, 
She appears to connect this form in some way with that for the queen’s 
accession, with which it had nothing whatever to do. Strickland’s Lives, 


xil. 108-110. 
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Tindal, “an office is inserted in the Liturgy, to be used 
on this occasion.’% 

The old form commenced with the gospel for Ascen- 
sion-day, Mark xvi. verse 14. The words, ‘‘ They shall 
lay their hands on the sick, and they shall recover,” were 
repeated with each individual. Then a second gospel 
was read from the first of John; and at the words, ‘‘ That 
light was the true light,” &c., the king put the gold 
about the necks of the patients, the words being repeated 
in every case. Certain versicles were then used, and also 
the Lord’s prayer; after which other versicles with re- 
sponses to be used by the sick followed. So far all the 
copies of the ancient form, as far as I have examined them, 
agree; but at this point, namely, the concluding prayer, 
there is a difference. Our author, Browne, gives one form, 
and Heylin gives another, though both are to the same 
effect.” 


" Tindal’s Cont. iii, 592. Here Tindal is altogether mistaken, as he is 
in many other things ; for the office is not inserted in the Liturgy. Whiston 
states a rumour that King William “ was prevailed upon once to touch for 
the king’s evil, praying God to heal the patient, and grant him more wisdom at _ 
the same time, which implied that he had no great faith in the operation. Yet 
was the patient cured notwithstanding.’ Life of Whiston, 653. So strong | 
a believer was Whiston in the anointing with oil, that he gives several cases 
of alleged cures among a small body of Baptists, by whom it was practised in 
his day. Ib. 448-454, 653-658. 

v Heylin’s Examen, 48, 49; Collier, ii. 226, who copies it from Heylin ; 
Browne’s Charisma Basilicon, 99, 100 ; Sparrow’s Collections; Wilkins, iv. 
476,477. In the time of Queen Anne an alteration was made, but by whom 
it is not easy to ascertain. The form, as it stands in the Prayer-books in her 
reign is as follows : 

“ aT THE HEALING. 

Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings, &c. 

The Gospel, Mark xvi. ver. 14. 
Let us pray. 

Lord have mercy upon us. 

Christ have mercy upon us. 

Lord have mercy upon us. 

Our Father, which art in heaven, &c, 

Then shall the infirm persons, one by one, be presented to the queen upon their 
knees, and as every one is presented, and while the queen is laying her hands upon 
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I have introduced the subject in this chapter for two 
reasons: first, as a matter of curious inquiry; and secondly 
and especially, for the purpose of shewing that the Church 
is in no way responsible either for the service in question, 
or for the practice. Though printed with the Book of 
Common Prayer, yet the form was of no authority what- 
ever. It has sometimes been adduced as an evidence of 
superstitious practice on the part of the Church of Eng- 
land in a former period; but from the foregoing remarks 
it will be seen, that whatever may have been the case with 
individuals, the Church never gave her sanction to any 
custom to which the charge could be properly applied. 


them, and putting the gold about their necks, the chaplain that officiates, turning 
himself to her majesty, shall say these words following : f 

God give a blessing to this work; and grant that these sick persons op 
whom the queen Jays her hands, may recover, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


After all have been presented, the chaplain shall say, 

Vers. O Lord, save thy servants, 

These answers esp. Who put their trust in thee. 

od es tar Vers. Send them help fo thy holy place. 
come to be Resp. And evermore mightily defend them. 
heated. Vers, Help us, O God of our salvation. 

Resp. And for the glory of thy name, deliver us, and be merciful unto us, 
sinners, for thy name’s sake. 

Vers. O Lord, hear our prayers. 

Resp. And let our ery come unto thee, 

Let us pray. 

O Almighty God, who art the giver of all health, and the aid of them that 
seek to thee for succour, we call upon thee for thy help and goodness merci- 
fully to be shewed upon these thy servants, that they being healed of their 
infirmities, may give thanks unto thee in thy holy Church, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Then the chaplain, standing with his face towards them that come to be healed, 
shall say, 

The Almighty Lord, who is a most strong, &c. (From the Visitation of 
the Sick.) 

The grace of our Lord, &c.”’ 

It will be seen that this form varies from the older service. Its rubrical 
directions are more explicit, and it assumes a more complete shape; so that 
some pains must have been bestowed upon it in the reign of Queen Anne 


before it was printed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


A.D, 1714—1741. 


George I.— Convocation assembles— License for business— Form for con- 
secrating churches —Various forms—Consecration of communion-plate— 
Convocation adjourned — Meet in 1717—Hoadly’s Preservative and Ser- 
mon — Considered in convocation — Representation of lower house — 
Prorogation — Bangorian controversy — Works — Controversies arising 
out of the main one— Kennet’s with Nicholson — Subsequent proceed- 
ings — Suspension of synodical business —The President’s right — The 
royal license. 


QurEN ANNE was succeeded by the Elector of Hanover, 
George I., according to the terms of the Act of Settle- 
ment; and the first parliament and convocation of the new 
reign were assembled in March 1715. Both houses con- 
curred in an address to his majesty, which was presented on 
the 7th of April. The king assured them that he should 
always support the Church of England, and further, that 
it would be his especial aim to encourage the clergy. The 
usual sermon at the commencement of this convocation 
was preached by Gibson, subsequently Bishop of London. 
It was printed in 1717, with his Tracts on J; isttations. In 
the same volume is another tract, which was drawn up by 
Gibson, and probably read in convocation, on the same 
subject as the sermon, namely excommunication.a 

On the 5th of May the king’s letter or license, autho- 
rising the convocation to proceed to business, was com- 
municated to the houses, containing the following heads of 
business. 

The regulating proceedings in excommunications and 
commutation of penances. 


4 Gibson’s Tracts. Before the meeting of convocation the king issued 
directions to the bishops relative to unity and the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Wilkins, iv. 666, 667. 
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The making provision for preserving terriers and 
accounts of glebes and tithes. 

The regulation of marriage-licenses, with a view to the 
prevention of clandestine marriages. 

The preparation of a form for the consecration of 
churches and chapels. 

The settling the qualifications, titles, and testimonials 
of candidates for orders, 

The making the 75th canon, relating to sober conversa- 
tion in ministers; the 47th canon, relative to curates; and 
the 48th, touching licenses, more effectual. 

Rules for the better instruction of youth for confirma- 
tion. 

The bishops undertook to prepare the matters relative 
to marriage, the consecration of churches, candidates for 
orders, and confirmation, the others being left to the lower 
house. Both houses proceeded with their labours, and 
some progress was made, when their proceedings were in- 
terrupted by the case of Hoadly, which issued, as will be 
seen, in a determination on the part of the crown not to 
permit the convocation to transact synodical business. In 
the month of August a book was examined by the lower 
house, on The Difficulties and Discouragements which at- 
tend the Study of the Scriptures, which was censured as 
treating of sacred things in a profane manner. The bishops 
promised to take the subject into their consideration ; but 
this, like all other matters, was prevented by the contro- 
versy which followed.” 

In the month of July the bishops had prepared the 
Form of consecrating churches, chapels, churchyards, or 
places of burial. A form had been drawn up in 1712 by 
order of Queen Anne, but the business was commenced 
afresh in this convocation. In a letter, dated June 21, 


» Act-Books, Upper House, 1715; Wilkins, iv. 668. It was written by 
Hare, subsequently Bishop of Chichester. It was also censured for reflecting 
upon the Fathers, and for insinuating that the Articles were not grounded on 
Scripture. Whiston’s Life of Clarke, &c., 167. 
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1712, Tenison writes that he had received the form, and 
subscribed it, adding, that before his name he had left a 
space, that the following words, if judged expedient, might 
be introduced: “This form of consecrating, &c., hath 
passed both houses of convocation, and so is approved.’”’° 
It is said that this form of 1712 was subscribed by both 
houses, and approved by her majesty; but in all proba- 
bility the matter was not fully settled, otherwise the busi- 
ness would not have been recommenced at this time. The 
form of 1714 was approved by the bishops, and certain 
amendments were proposed by the lower house; but this 
also was prevented from being completed by the proceed- 
ings respecting Hoadly.a 

The two forms, that of 1712 and that of 17 14, are sub- 
stantially the same, though in some few points they differ 
from each other. It is, however, evident that the service 
of 1714 is only a revision of that of 1712. Still we have 
no duly authorised form for the consecration of churches, 
and our bishops are left to the exercise of their own judg- 
ments. ‘They may adopt either of the above-mentioned 
forms, or they may prepare a special one for any occasion 
that may arise. At the Reformation, when our various 
services were compiled, churches were not wanted, or the 
Reformers would undoubtedly have prepared a form for 
their consecration. At length, when new churches were 
erected, the want was felt. Bishop Andrews was the first 
to prepare a regular form for the purpose. It was used 
by himself and some other bishops, and also by Archbishop 
Laud, with a few alterations, at the consecration of the 
church of St. Catherine Cree, which was not forgotten at 
his trial. 


© Cardwell’s Synodalia, ii. 819, 

4 Proceedings of Convocation, Ms. 1715, Lower House ; Act-Books, Upper 
House, 1715. The various alterations proposed and carried in convocation 
in this form exist, and are preserved in these Ms. books. The Ms. form 
used by Tenison in consecrating the new churchyard at Lambeth in 1705 is 
preserved among the Lambeth Mss., and another form used for Bromley Col- 
lege. Gibson Mss. vol. i. 82-97, 
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Before the time of Bishop Andrews, it appears that the 
bishops were accustomed to compose a particular form 
whenever a church was to be consecrated. King, Bishop 
of London, composed a prayer, which he used in 1615 at 
the consecration of a chapel at Edmington; and the same 
form was used in 1616 by the Bishop of Chester, in the 
parish of Barking, in Essex.¢ 

Some steps were taken towards the preparation of a 
form by the convocation in 1662, though nothing was 
finished. In 1704, the chapel of Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, was consecrated by Patrick, Bishop of Ely, who 
used a form somewhat different from that of Bishop An- 
drews. It was evidently drawn up by himself; for it was 
printed at the end of the sermon which was preached on 
the occasion, and published by the bishop’s permission. 
No man was better qualified for such a work than Patrick. 
In this service is a prayer which Patrick used in the con- 
secration of the communion-plate : 

** Most blessed God, accept, we beseech thee, of the 
oblation we make unto thee of these vessels, which we 


* Collier, ii. 709. In 1616 Archbishop Abbot consecrated the chapel at 
Dulwich, using a form which is preserved in the Register. This was the 
chapel of the College erected by Alleyn. Abbot acted during the vacancy of 
the see of Winchester, Bishop Bilson dying in June that year, and Montague 
not being appointed until 1617. The chapel and college were commenced in 
1614, and finished in 1616, as is proved by the consecration, though it is 
stated in the Biog, Brit. that the building was finished about 1617. This 
year is fixed upon, because Alleyn’s diary of accounts begins in September 
of that date. Biog. Brit. art’ Alleyn. ‘‘ I must confess that there occurs no 
form in our English liturgies: those times were more inclinable to the pulling 
down of old churches than building of new. But when the times were better 
settled, and that new churches began to be erected, and the old ones to be 
repaired, some bishops made a form of consecrating to be used by themselves 
on such occasions ; and others followed a form composed by Bishop Andrews, 
a man as much averse as any from the corruptions and superstitions of the 
Church of Rome. A canon had been passed for digesting an uniform order 
of such consecrations, as there was made a body of Visitation Articles for the 
public use of all that exercised ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which every bishop 
and archdeacon had before fashioned for themselves.’ Heylin’s Laud, 
12, 13. 
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humbly dedicate to thy divine service at thy holy table; 
and as we now wholly give them up to thy use in the 
ministration of the holy communion of Christ’s body and 
blood, so we pray thee to receive them for thine own ; pre- 
serve them from being any way profaned: and being here 
set apart and consecrated by our office and ministry to thy 
service, let them always continue to be so employed, 
through Jesus Christ our only Lord and Saviour. Amen.” 

Archbishop Sancroft, at the request of Kettlewell, 
consecrated some communion-plate, in the reign of James 
II., for the church of Coleshill, of which the latter was 
vicar.& 

It would seem that the convocation were led to the 
subject by the parliamentary grant for the erection of fifty 
new churches in London and its vicinity, some of which 
were nearly ready for consecration. Probably the new 
churches were consecrated according to this form; yet 
neither this nor that of 1714 possesses any authority. The 
form of 1712 was, I believe, first printed by Lewis in his 
work on the consecration of churches. 


* A Sermon preached at the Consecration of the Chapel of St. Katherine’s 
Hall, in the University of Cambridge, September 1, 1704, by John Long, B.D- 
and Fellow of the said Hall ; to which is added, the Form of Consecration 
used by the Lord Bishop of Ely: Cambridge, 4to, 1704. Patrick’s Auto- 
biography, 187. 

& Kettlewell’s Life, 137, 138. In 1703 Tisdale published a form for the 
consecration of churches, which he dedicated to the archbishops and bishops. 
He also gives the form for the consecration of communion-plate, which was 
used by Sancroft in Kettlewell’s church. Tisdale’s form differs materially 
from that of 1712, The Form of Dedication and Consecration of a Church 
or Chapel, &c., London, printed for John Hartley, in Holborn, 17 03, 4to. 

» An historical Essay upon the Consecration of Churches; with an ac- 
count of the form and ceremonies of consecrations among the Jews, Heathens, 
and Christians; describing the magnificent feasts and entertainments upon 
those joyful occasions ; and proving the antiquity of those anniversary festivals 
called wakes, observed in country villages in memory of the consecration of 
their particular churches. To which is added a Form of consecrating churches, 
chapels, and churchyards, passed in the Lower House of Convocation, 1712, 
with a design to have it established among the offices of the liturgy, and com- 
piled chiefly for the consecration of the new churches. Copied from the 
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In the year 1712 an attempt was made to stir up the 
feelings of the people against the Church, quite equal to 
some of the proceedings of the days of the Long Parlia- 
ment, which proved that the enemies of the clergy only 
wanted the power to pursue a similar course with the per- 
secutors of the previous century. The circumstances are 
curious, and give a singular illustration of the tactics 
adopted by the men who were opposed to the Church; 
and base as was the conduct of the Long Parliament and 
its instruments in 1643, that of some persons in 1712, as 
will be seen from the ensuing statement, would not have 
been less so, had they possessed the same power as their 
unprincipled predecessors. 

It will be remembered that soon after the meeting of 
the Long Parliament many clergymen were ejected from 
their livings under the pretence of being scandalous minis- 
ters. The ordinance of sequestration called them scan- 
dalous, insufficient, and malignant; though they were in 
reality ejected merely for malignancy, by which was in- 
tended not assisting the parliament against the king. Un- 
less they lent their aid to the parliament, the charge of 
malignancy was alleged, and ejection followed. Numbers 
were removed under this false charge; though, to give 
a colour to their proceedings, the parliamentary commis- 
sioners usually joined some other charges with the principal 
one, wishing it to be understood that the ministers were 
removed for errors in doctrine, or immorality in conduct. 


journal of the House, and never before made public. London, 1719, This 
form was confirmed by the lower house, if not by both. The forms are pre- 
served in the books of the two houses. There are copies in the Wake Mss, 
at Oxford. It may be observed, that many of the papers in the Wake col- 
lection of Mss. are copies from the books in London. The following curious 
entry occurs in one of the volumes at Christ Church: ‘‘ Received of Dr. 
White Kennet the sum of two guineas for transcribing above forty sheets, 
Nov. 20,1718, E. Lanbridge.” The form is written by Kennet, and signed 
by Lanbridge. Never was our uniformity in this respect more required to 
be settled than at the present time, when so many new churches are erected. 
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To justify the parliament in its most iniquitous course, 
The First Century of scandalous Ministers, one of the most 
disgraceful productions of those sad times, was published. 
It was disgraceful, because it put forth a falsehood on its 
title-page, asserting that the clergy were expelled for being 
scandalous in their conduct and immoral in their lives; 
whereas opposition to the parliament, which was called ma- 
lignancy, was their only crime. This is evident from the 
document itself ; for after an enumeration of charges rela- 
tive to the ceremonies and sermons, opposition to the parlia- 
ment generally closes the catalogue. This shameful tract 
was published by the authority of parliament. The epistle 
to the reader states, that it was intended to satisfy the pub- 
lic that the parliament had good reason “ to resolve that the 
present Church government by archbishops, bishops, &c., 
is evill and justly offensive, &c. &c., and therefore to be 
taken away.” Thus the book was got up to prepare the 
way for the removal of episcopacy. The reader is told in 
the preface that the clergy who opposed the parliament 
could not “ endure the purity, power, and strictnesse of the 
true religion.” To meet the argument derived from their 
learning, it proceeds, “ and let not the learning of some few 
of these men (for which, if they had grace to use it well, 
they were considerable) move thee to thinke they be hardly 
dealt with, for learning in a man unsanctified is but a 
pearle in a swine’s snout.” Opposition to the parliament 
was a mark of an unsanctified state with these pretenders 
to sanctity. The book proves the difficulty of the seques- 
trators in making out their cases; for some of their charges 
are simply ridiculous, such as neglecting “ the monthly 
fast, setting their men to plow,” and “ great malignity to 
the parliament.’! Indeed these men could not have taken 


iThe First Century of scandalous, malignant Priests, made and admitted 
into Benefices by the Prelates in whose hands the Ordination of Ministers 
and Government of the Church hath been ; or, a Narration of the causes for 
which the Parliament hath ordered the sequestration of the benefices of 8e- 
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a more effectual way to condemn themselves with posterity 
than the publication of this book, for it is its own refuta- 
tion from its inconsistencies and absurdities. Fuller re- 
marks, “‘some were merely outed for their affection to 
the king’s cause; and what was malignity at London was 
loyalty at Oxford.’ 

In so large a body there were probably some men of 
immoral character; but the majority were guilty only of 
malignancy. ‘The immoral men would have been so desti- 
tute of principle that they would have submitted to the par- 
liament. The fact that some few may have been immoral 
does not wipe off the foul stain from the parliament, of 
charging all who were ejected as scandalous ministers. In 
general, the accusers of the clergy were their parishioners, 
whose object was to avoid paying their tithes. All per- 
sons were invited by the parliament to come forward and 
adduce charges against their ministers. ‘The manner 
was to lay all manner of crimes in the petition and arti- 
eles; and if any of the least, or which they called so, such 
as bowing at the name of Jesus, preaching against. sacri- 
lege, or for conformity, were proved, the charge was sup- 
posed sufficiently made good, and they were treated ac- 
cordingly, as if they had been the most notorious of- 
fenders.’* 

In the year 1702 Calamy published his account of 
the ministers ejected under the Act of Uniformity in 1662, 
To this course no reasonable objection could be raised; 
but in the year 1712 proposals were issued for putting 
forth an account of the clergy who had been unwarrant- 

-ably ejected between the year 1640 and 1662. Calamy’s 
sufferers were, in many cases, removed from livings to 
which they had no claim; while the episcopal clergy had 


verall ministers complained of before them, for vitiousnesse of life, errors 
in doctrine contrary to the Articles of our religion, and for practising and 
pressing superstitious innovations against law, and for malignancy against the 
Parliament. London, 1643, 4to. 

J Fuller, b. xi. 207, 

.« Nalson’s Collections, ii. 238. 
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been sequestered for no crime. Walker therefore pub- 
lished his proposals for printing an account of the num- 
bers of the episcopal clergy. Nor was it to be imagined, 
after Calamy’s attempt, that the clergy would sit still. 
Yet this reasonable course awakened the fears of some of 
the enemies of the Church, who well knew how the tale 
would tell against the nonconformists ; and to bring odium 
on Walker’s attempt, the Infamous Century was reprinted, 
but with certain alterations and suppressions in the title 
and in the work, which evince in the clearest way the 
unmitigated hatred of the party towards the Church of 
England! 

The alterations in the title and the suppressions in the 
book will strike the reader at first sight. Various crimes 
are specified which do not appear in the title of the 
original work. The omission of the chief charge of malig- 
nancy against the parliament is remarkable, which is also 
omitted in the body of the work; so that the reader who 
was unacquainted with the original would not have sup- 
posed that such an allegation existed. Yet malignancy was 
the key to the whole. The other charges were false; this 
only was true. The former were added to lead the people 
to believe that the clergy were immoral; the latter was 
the sole cause of their ejection. They were, in short, re- 
moved under a false pretence. Yet the malignancy of the 
persons who put forth this book in 1712 was greater than 
that which was manifested by the Long Parliament. The 
latter mentioned malignancy, which was the real crime ; 
the former omit it altogether, to induce the belief that the 
charges which they enumerate were true. In the preface 


1 A New Year’s Gift for the High-Church Clergy; being an account of 
the Sufferings of a great number of the Clergy of the Church of England, 
who were sequestered, harassed, and persecuted by the Parliament in the late 
times of the Great Rebellion, for errors in doctrine and vitiousness of life, 
viz. Armenianism, atheism, and deism, drunkenness, wh——, swearing, curs- 
ing, blasphemy, and s——. First printed by order of parliament in the year 
1643, and now reprinted in the year 1712, for reasons shewed in the preface, 
8vo. 
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to the latter book, the writer asserts that some of the 
clergy who were removed “merited a gibbet;” and after 
alluding to Walker’s attempt, he asserts: “we are ready 
to furnish out a fresh collection of living nuysances, that 
are not only a reproach to the Christian religion, but a 
scandal to morality.” The work was privately printed, 
or probably the publisher would have been prosecuted. 
A more wicked performance was never put forth. The 
threat in the sentence just quoted was never attempted to 
be put in execution; but it proves incontestably that some 
parties at this period would have persecuted the members 
of the Church of England with as much violence as was 
exhibited by the Long Parliament. 

Tn the lower house a declaration was agreed upon “ to 
make the 75th canon more effectual.” Both houses also 
concurred in an address to the king, thanking his majesty 
for the provision which he had made for maintaining the 
ministers of the fifty new churches. The convocation was 
adjourned in September, and did not meet for business 
until January 1716. Tenison’s death interrupted the pro- 
ceedings ; and after Wake’s appointment to the vacant see 
of Canterbury, another warrant for business was issued on 
the 28th of April. 

Richardson charges Tenison with negligence in not 
consecrating bishops for the continent; but the charge 
is unsupported by the fact. The learned Grabe, who 
became a clergyman of the Church of England, was ex- 
ceedingly anxious that the plan for sending bishops to 
the continental churches should be carried out; and va- 
rious schemes were proposed for the accomplishment of 
the object. Richardson published his edition of Godwin 
under the auspices of Archbishop Potter. He had writ- 
ten severely about Tenison in this matter of the foreign 
consecrations ; but Potter prevailed upon him to cancel the 
sheet containing the obnoxious reflections; and Tenison 


m Wilkins, iv. 668-670. 
GG 
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is only charged with negligence in the business. Even 
this charge is destitute of foundation ; for one of the al- 
leged grounds on which it is based, namely, a certain 
letter from Germany, is positively denied by the arch- 
bishop. In short, he never received such a letter. This 
circumstance was known to Potter, and led him to pro- 
cure the cancelling of the sheet in Richardson’s work. <A 
similar project for the continent was entertained under 
Archbishop Wake, and with no better success. Further, 
the archbishop was charged with obstructing the business 
of convocation, and with declining to send bishops to 
our American colonies. But here, again, he is less to be 
blamed than some persons imagine. With respect to the 
former part of the charge, it may be replied that the min- 
ister of the crown usually decided whether the convoca- 
tion should meet for business; and his codicil to his will 
disproves the latter. He leaves one thousand pounds to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel for the en- 
dowment of two bishops in America; and the terms in 
which the bequest is made prove his anxiety on the sub- 
ject. “Until such lawful appointment and consecrations 
are completed, I am very sensible (as many of my bre- 
thren of that society also are) that, as there has not hitherto 
been, notwithstanding much importunity and many pro- 
mises to the contrary, so there never will or can be any 
regular church-discipline in those parts, or any confir- 
mations, or due ordinations, or any setting apart in eccle- 
siastical manner of any public places for the more decent 
worship of God; or any timely preventing or abating of 
factions or divisions, which have been, and are at present 
very rife; no ecclesiastically legal discipline or corrections 
of scandalous manners either in the clergy or laity; or 
synodical assemblies as may be a proper means to re- 
gulate ecclesiastical proceedings.” This passage proves 
that Tenison was neither indifferent about episcopacy in 
America nor convocations at home. The charge, which 
has often been repeated, was utterly unfounded ; and it 
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is deeply to be regretted that the memory of an arch- 
bishop should be loaded with such an imputation.» 

We proceed, therefore, to the year 1717, the year so 
memorable in the history of English convocations, since 
the controversy now originated which led the government 
to put an end to all synodical business. From that time 
no license or warrant to proceed to synodical acts has been 
granted. The causes of that determination on the part of 
the government are now to be detailed. 

In the year 1716, when some of the clergy and laity 
were averse to the existing government, wishing for the 
restoration of the exiled line, Hoadly, who, since his for- 
mer controversy, had been raised to the episcopal bench, 
published 4 Preservative against the Principles and Prac- 
teces of the Nonjurors both in Church and State; or an 
Appeal to the Consciences and Common Sense of the Chris- 
tian Laity. The commencement of the work partly ex- 
plains the writer’s object, and the cause which induced 
him to enter upon a course which would necessarily ex- 
pose him to attack. 

“ After near thirty years of such patience and indul- 


. Tenison’s Life, 128, 129; Godwin de Preesul. 167; Biog. Brit., arts. ; 
Tenison, Wake, Grabe. Men on both sides in the controversies of those 
days were often misrepresented by their opponents. Dodwell may be men- 
tioned as an instance on the opposite part. In 1691 it was reported that he 
was about to publish a work in defence of the deprived bishops, on principles 
which would overturn the Reformation. The rumour is mentioned in a letter 
by Whitby, who says that he had heard that Dodwell acknowledged that ‘the 
reformers were formal schismatics in departing from Rome.’ Dodwell re- 
plies: ‘* My opinions as to the Papists are y® same now as when I was with 
you in Salisbury; and I am now as far as I was then from charging our first 
reformers with either heresy or schism.’”? He then mentions that it was only 
an inference of Hody’s. In the next place follows a letter from Hody, stating 
that he had been reported to have said at Burnet’s table that “you are the 
pest of the nation, or the most pestilential fellow of the University,’’ or some 
such like words. Hody indignantly denies the charge. To this letter Dod- 
well writes a long answer, in which he says that the words were Burnet’s 
own, uttered in consequence of Hody’s account of what he intended to say 
in his answer to the Ms. published by the latter. This correspondence is 
preserved in the Tanner Mss. vol. 459, 
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gence as was never yet experienced in any nation of the 
world by the public and avowed enemies of its govern- 
ment, the nonjurors now at length think it time to open 
the scene, for which they have been long preparing the 
way, in a more covered and private manner. Whether 
they imagine that all the lenity with which they have 
hitherto been treated hath been nothing else but fear and 
a consciousness of wrong, or that their own cause is for 
ever lost, if this crisis of time be not laid hold on; what- 
ever it be, the establishment is now openly and directly 
charged with the want of all right. Their cause is now 
publicly declared to be the cause of God. The Church 
is made a principal part of the argument. The words 
unity, schism, altar, excommunication, damnation, and the 
like, are thrown about in such a manner as to confound 
the understanding of honest men of low capacities. In 
these circumstances I have a mind, as far as I am able, 
to point out to you the true way of judging of what 
they are now perpetually offering to you upon these 
heads.” 

Hoadly proceeds to state what he considers the foun- 
dation of the difference between the two parties. ‘‘ The 
foundation of our difference is this: In the year 1688 
the nation, the whole nation of Protestants, universally 
and equally, felt and saw themselves on the brink of de- 
struction. The chief men among us invited over the as- 
sistance of our neighbours. After having warded off the 
present threatening ruin, nothing remained but to secure 
us from the return of the same evils of popery and slavery, 
made more terrible by the revenge which must then have 
come along with them. This was done with the great- 
est regard to the constitution of the kingdom, and with 
the least deviation from the common rule. The popish 
branches of the royal family were set aside upon no 
other consideration than the safety of the whole nation. 
And the very first Protestant branches in the same royal 
family were declared heirs ; and the succession from them 
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declared and confirmed, in the same course as was usual 
before.’ 

To this passage most men will cordially subscribe. He 
goes on to say: 

“Upon the first settlement of the nation some of the 
bishops, and some also of the inferior clergy, refusing to 
give the common security of faithfulness and allegiance 
to the government, and declaring themselves in the in- 
terest of its enemies, were first suspended, and then, after 
a delay of six months, deprived. From hence arose these 
two main principles, that our princes upon this Protestant 
establishment, in exclusion to the popish line, can have 
no right to the crown; and the other, that no deprivation 
of bishops by the lay power can be valid, or ought to be 
submitted to. And from these two principles arose two 
points of practice; the one, the adhering to the popish 
line; and the other, the adhering to the communion of 
the deprived bishops, and the treating of our churches as 
no churches.”? 

Hoadly then remarks that the nonjurors did not dis- 
close their real sentiments at first, because there was the 
expectation of seeing the restoration of King James by 
means of the power of France. He therefore set him- 
self to oppose the nonjurors, and to defend the Revolution 
settlement. 

On the 31st of March, in the ensuing year 1717, the 
Bishop of Bangor preached a sermon before his majesty, 
in the Chapel Royal at St. James’s, on John xviii. 36: 
** Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world.” This 
Sermon and the Preservative, both being framed on the 
same principles, were very obnoxious to many of the 
clergy, even to those who were well affected to the set- 
tlement of the crown in the Protestant line. The ques- 
tion was discussed, therefore, in the lower house of con- 
vocation ; and a committee, consisting of Mosse, Sherlock, 


° Hoadly’s Preservative, p. 6. P Ibid, p. 7. 
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Cannon, Davies, Friend, Bisse, Dawson, Spratt, and Bar- 
rell, was appointed to draw up a report on the subject. 
They entered upon their task on the 3d of May, and on 
the 10th the report was submitted to the house. It was 
addressed to the archbishop and bishops as the Represen- 
tation of the lower house; and it stated that the Bishop 
of Bangor had given grievous offence by advancing cer- 
tain doctrines and positions in the works to which allusion 
has already been made. The lower house state that the 
tendency of the two works is conceived to be, 

“ First, to subvert all government and discipline in 
the Church of Christ, and to reduce his kingdom to a 
state of anarchy and confusion. 

“Secondly, to impugn and impeach the regal supre- 
macy in cases ecclesiastical, and the authority of the legis- 
lature to enforce obedience in matters of religion by civil 
sanction.’’4 

Passages from the Preservative and the Sermon were 
adduced in proof of these two positions, and the arch- 
bishop and bishops were requested to interpose. At this 
stage of the business, before it was even presented, the 
government deemed it necessary to interfere; and before 
any progress could be made, the convocation was pro- 
rogued until the 22d of the ensuing November; so that 
as far as the two houses were concerned, the matter was 
now concluded. 

Such, however, was not the case out of doors. The 
Preservative, the Sermon, and the Report of the lower 
house were extensively circulated throughout the king- 
dom, almost all the clergy taking one side or other in the 


4 A Report of the Committee of the Lower House of Convocation, ap- 
pointed to draw up a Representation to be laid before the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Province of Canterbury, concerning several dangerous posi- 
tions and doctrines contained in the Bishop of Bangor’s Preservative, and his 
Sermon preached March 31st, 1717; read in the Lower House May 10th, 
1717, and voted, nemine contradicente, to be received and entered upon the 
books of the said House: London, 1717. Wilkins, iv. 672-676, 
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controversy. Editions were multiplied to an unusual ex- 
tent. The first person who took the field in opposition 
to Hoadly was Dr. Snape, whose Letter, occasioned by 
the Sermon, appears to have been as widely circulated as 
the preceding works. 

It was immediately reported that Hoadly had solicited 
the government to interpose by a prorogation, in order 
that the inquiry might be stopped. To this report the 
bishop gave the most unqualified denial. 

** As soon as I heard of the intention of some in the 
lower house, I had no other thought, desire, or resolution, 
but to answer in my place before the same house to which 
this accusation was designed to be brought; and before 
those worthy prelates to whom the appeal was to be made. 
But it was thought proper to put a stop to the sitting of 
the convocation ; which (because it has been unkindly and 
industriously represented as the effect of my solicitation, 
and an argument of my fear, and what I fled to for refuge, 
I am obliged to declare before the world) was done, not 
only without my feeling, but without so much as my 
knowledge, or even suspicion of any such design, till it 
was actually resolved and ordered.”* 

In this preface the bishop states that the Representa- 
tion was not confirmed by the lower house. ‘“‘ The reader 
is desired to observe, that the Representation, to which the 
following book is an answer, was drawn up by a committee 
of the lower house of convocation; and never approved of 
by the lower house, so as to be made the act of it; though 
many have been led to think it was, by the low artifice 
made use of in the title-page to the printed copy of it.”* 

There is, however, reason to believe that the title 
states only the truth, namely, that it was read and ordered 


r An Answer to the Representation drawn up by the Committee of the 
Lower House of Convocation, concerning several dangerous positions and 
doctrines contained in the Bishop of Bangor’s Preservative and Sermon, by 
Benjamin Lord Bishop of Bangor, pref. 4, 5. 

s Ib. p. 3; Proceedings of Convocation, Ms. Lower House, 1717. 
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to be entered on the books; so that the Representation 
must be regarded as the act of the whole house, and not 
merely of the committee, as the bishop insinuates. It must 
be evident that the majority would have concurred in that 
Representation ; and had not the government been fearful 
of such a result, it was not probable that they would have 
interposed by a prorogation. It was resolved at all hazards 
to protect the bishop from the censure of the lower house. 

The interruption of the business in the convocation 
was the signal for war through the medium of the press. 
The controversy is now known as the Bangorian contro- 
versy. Many pamphlets and volumes appeared in rapid 
succession, until the combatants, wearied with the strife, 
ceased to engage in the contest, or were laid in the silent 
grave. Snape, Sherlock, Law, and Cannon were the bi- 
shop’s principal opponents, though several other individu- 
als took part in the controversy; on the other side were 
Hoadly himself, Sykes, and Whitby, with others of less 
note. By the former, the views of the Representation were 
defended; by the latter, the bishop’s positions were asserted 
and maintained, 

Sherlock, as has been mentioned, was one of the com- 
mittee of convocation. On the 5th of November, in 1712, 
Sherlock had preached a sermon before the Lord Mayor 
at St. Paul’s Church, in which certain positions were ad- 
vanced, which, it was alleged, were exactly similar to those 
which had been condemned from the Bishop of Bangor’s 
books. The Bangorian controversy took a new turn; for 
Sherlock was attacked for inconsistency, in now condemn- 
ing as false what he had advanced as true in 1712. Of 
the large mass of pamphlets on the Bangorian controversy, 
several relate to this branch of the dispute.t 


‘ A Letter to the Rev. Dr, Sherlock, one of the Committee of Convoca- 
tion, &c., comparing the dangerous positions and doctrines contained in the 
Doctor’s Sermon preached November 5, 1712, with those charged upon the 
Bishop in the late Report of the Committee, 1717, 8vo. This was written 
by Sykes, who wittily placed upon his title-page the following texts: ‘* That 


~ 
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Sykes remarks, that Sherlock had taken so active a part 
in the convocation, that an examination of his conduct was 
excusable, adding, “If my lord bishop be guilty of what 
you have charged him with, the Dean of Chichester is 
guilty of the same crime.”" He then proceeds to an exa- 
mination of Sherlock’s sermon, placing certain passages in 
juxta-position with some of those selected for censure by 
the committee of the lower house from Hoadly’s Preserva- 
tive and Sermon, for the purpose of shewing that the views 
of the bishop and the dean are identical. In my opinion, 
Sykes succeeded in proving the inconsistency of Sherlock, 
for I cannot perceive any difference between the views of 
the sermon on the 5th of November and those of the 
Bishop of Bangor. Sherlock published a reply, in which 
he endeavoured to shew that his views, as expressed in the 
sermon, were not identical with those which he had joined 
in condemning. Sykes replied in a second letter, in which 
he reiterated the charge. It will, I think, be difficult to 
discover any difference in the following passages, which I 
give merely as a sample. 


Tue Report, p. 10. 
From Hoadly. 

‘‘ Tf any men upon earth have a 
right to add to the sanctions of his 
(Christ’s) laws, that is, to increase 
the number or alter the nature of the 
rewards and punishments of his sub- 
jects in matters of conscience and 
salvation, they are so far kings in his 
stead, and reign in their own king- 
dom, and not in his.”’ 


SHERLOCK’s SERMON, 


page 8. 

‘¢ Tis just reasoning to infer from 
the spiritual nature of Christ’s king- 
dom, and the spiritual power of his 
ministers on earth, that temporal 
punishments are not proper to en- 
force the laws and edicts of Christ’s 
kingdom; for since the kingdom is 
not of this world, the powers belong- 
ing to this kingdom cannot be of 
this world.’’ 


The controversy was conducted with great bitterness 


of spirit, and with much asperity of language. So strongly 
did the government feel on the subject, that the names of 


which I do, I allow not’’ (Rom. vii. 15); and ‘‘ Happy is he that condemneth 
not himself in the thing which he alloweth’’ (Rom. xiv. 22). 
« A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Sherlock, &c. p. 6. 
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Snape and Sherlock, the two most violent of Hoadly’s 
opponents, were struck from the list of royal chaplains.” 
Besides the main points in the controversy, it also 
branched out into others of a personal character, so that 
on some occasions the original dispute appeared to be for- 
gotten in individual quarrels. One of these was of a very 
painful kind. In his second letter, Dr, Snape asks, whe- 
ther Hoadly had not submitted his sermon to an individual 
before it was preached, and whether it had not been altered, 
at that individual’s suggestion, by the insertion of certain 
qualifying expressions by way of caution. ~The bishop 
denied that such was the case. He had previously stated, 
in his reply to Snape’s first letter, that the sermon had 
been preached without the knowledge of any living man. 
In his second letter, therefore, Snape quitted the argu- 
ment, and attacked the bishop on this point, alleging that 
if Hoadly replied in the negative, he would produce a per- 
son, as high in station as his lordship, who would prove 
the affirmative. Hoadly immediately printed a letter in 
the Daily Courant, solemnly denying the charge. When 
challenged by the bishop, Snape, in an advertisement in 
the Post-Boy, mentioned the name of Dr, Hutchinson, 
who had heard it from the Bishop of Carlisle. The bishop, 
according to Hutchinson, had said that he had conversed 
with the individual’ to whom the Bishop of Bangor had 
submitted his sermon, and who had recommended the in- 
sertion of such qualifying words as properly and absolutely. 
Hoadly then called upon the Bishop of Carlisle to make 
good his assertions. At first the Bishop of Carlisle argued 
with Snape, that he had not said that the words were in- 


Y Whiston’s account of Hoadly is by no means flattering. ‘ He was a 
much better man before he was a bishop. For six years he never saw his 
diocese, but was employed in controversy. It came to no other issue than 
to make wise men sensible that they had run into great extremes, while nei- 
ther side would recede from their own imaginations.’’ Whiston’s Life, 244, 
313. Hoadly was the reputed author of the Account of Religion in England 
to the Pope, under the name of Sir Richard Steele. Biog. Brit. 
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serted before the sermon was preached, but before the 
publication ; and he acknowledged that he was acquainted 
with a person who had put forth that statement. On 
being pressed to mention the name of the person, he gave 
that of Dr. White Kennet, who positively denied that he 
had ever stated that the sermon was submitted to his in- 
spection, or altered at his suggestion. The Bishop of 
Carlisle, however, asserted publicly, through the press, that 
Dr. Kennet had actually assured him that the words were 
inserted by his advice. He allowed Snape to publish a 
passage, adding that it was true. 

Being marked out in such a singular manner, Kennet 
published an advertisement, dated July 6th, 1717, in which 
he stated, ‘I do hereby declare and avow, in the most 
solemn and serious manner, that the Lord Bishop of Ban- 
gor never did ask or receive any advice of mine in the 
preaching or publishing that sermon, nor did I ever read 
or hear any part of it till the whole was printed and pub- 
lished to the world. And I do further declare and protest, 
that (God so now help me, and hereafter judge me) I never 
did say or suggest any such thing to any right reverend 
prelate, or to any man alive. I believed the contrary, and 
affirmed the contrary before ever I saw or heard of any 
advertisement about it.”* He also denied it in a second 
advertisement. There is, indeed, every reason to believe 


w Kennet’s Life, 167, 168. Hoadly wrote to Kennet on the subject. 
Wilkins, author of the Concilia, writing to Nicolson, July 4th, 1717, says: 
“Tt is a grief to read the advertisements on account of the bishops being 
brought in, The Bishop of Bangor’s notions have hitherto been the sub- 
ject of every sermon here. The present disputed veracity will be for a great 
while every body’s talk.’’ This was written from Cambridge. Nicolson’s 
Correspondence, ii. 461. 

x Kennet’s Life, 214, 215. Another controversy also arose out of this 
branch. Pilloniere, who had been a Jesuit, resided with the Bishop of Bangor 
as tutor to his family. Snape alludes to him as the bishop’s helper in the 
sermon. Pilloniere then published a history of his life, to which Hoadly 
wrote a preface. Calamy’s Hist. Account, ii. 372, 373. Hoadly was charged 
with disputing ‘‘away the very foundations of faith.’’ Dawson's Suspiria 
Sacra, 17, 18, dedication, 8vo, 
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that Nicolson, the learned Bishop of Carlisle, was alto- 
gether mistaken. The circumstance, however, occasioned 
the publication of several pamphlets, which may be re- 
garded as a sort of off-set from the Bangorian controversy. 
It was unlikely that Hoadly should consult Kennet, with 
whom he does not appear to have been on terms of in- 
timacy. Further, Hutchinson, who related the story from 
the Bishop of Carlisle, did not understand it of Dr. Ken- 
net. It is remarkable that the Bishop of Carlisle wrote 
several letters to Kennet, after the subject had become the 
topic of conversation, without even hinting that he should 
have occasion to name him in the business. The bishop 
was at some loss in fixing the time and the place, when 
and where the alleged story was related to him, though 
at length he mentioned that it was told him in Kennet’s 
study. It appears that the Bishop of Carlisle was greatly 
incensed against Hoadly, in consequence of his Preservative 
and his Sermon; and in conversations on the subject, Ken- 
net had endeavoured to moderate his lordship’s feelings, 
declaring especially his disapprobation of the conduct of 
the clergy in attacking a bishop, and adding, that the ser- 
mon was guarded with saving or qualifying words, such as 
properly and absolutely. In all probability, the Bishop of 
Carlisle may have heard that some person had perused the 
sermon before publication, and he might imagine that Dr. 
Kennet was the individual, simply from his defence of the 
Bishop of Bangor. So strongly did Kennet feel on the 
subject, that he inserted a clause in his will, that he neither 
“said nor thought any such thing.’”y 


¥ Kennet’s Life, 168-175, 179, app. 215-252, 277-288. A very severe 
pamphlet was published against Kennet in connexion with this matter. White 
proved to be Black, or impossibilities made feasible, in a Letter to Dr. White 
Kennet, &c., concerning two written by him to the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, 
wherein, like a true master of the art of patchwork, he endeavours to shuffle 
with and evade the charge brought against him by that Right Reverend Pre- 
late of being an informer. London, 8vo, 1717. The writer says, that he 
““ was constant only in inconstancy, and affirming or denying as it best serves 
your turn, that have always an eye to advantage and preferment. For had 
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After some little time, Hoadly published an advertise- 
ment, charging the Bishop of Carlisle with forgetfulness, 
in asserting a fact which was not true, and producing a 
witness for it who knew nothing of the matter.2 

To enter further into the Bangorian controversy would 
be impracticable in this work. The pamphlets are so 
numerous that few persons have even seen them; and it 
is certain that few would be tempted to undertake their 
perusal. This controversy, though other circumstances 
undoubtedly contributed something towards the decision, 
induced the government to suspend the regular synodical 
business of convocation. From that time no royal license 
has been granted; consequently no actual synodical mat- 
ters have been transacted. The convocation assembles with 
every parliament ; but the meeting is merely formal. At 
the same time it exists, and nothing is wanting to enable 
it to proceed to business but the permission of the crown. 

It is gratifying to find that Atterbury and Wake were 
reconciled long before the controversy arose with Hoadly; 
nor did they probably differ in their views of the Bishop 
of Bangor, or of the right of the convocation to transact 
business. Atterbury appears to have regretted the tone of 
his book, and to have been anxious for a reconciliation. 
Writing to Trelawny in 1703-4, he asks how he should act 
respecting a report that he had asked Wake’s pardon for 


the Bishop of Bangor not been in great favour at court, you would not have 
revolted from your friendship to an old acquaintance to take part with lati- 
tudinarian schemes of Church government, or rather no government at all.’’ 
p-4. The letters and papers on the subject are given in this work. They 
were also published in a separate form by the Bishop of Carlisle, with a 
defence of himself. A Collection of Papers scattered lately about the town 
in the Daily Courant, St. James’s Post, &c., with Remarks upon them: 8vo, 
1717. The bishop again asserts the truth of his statement, reciting all the 
particulars respecting Kennet. 

2 Tindal’s Cont. iv. 539; Calamy’s Hist. Account, ii. 271-277. A con- . 
troversy relative to the Test Act also arose out of the great question. Sher- 
lock supposed that Hoadly wished to obtain the repeal of the Test Act. Biog. 
Brit. arts. Sherlock and Hoadly; Chalmers’ Biog. Dic. ; Calamy’s Hist. Ac- 
count, ii, 378. 
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some of the expressions of his book, acknowledging him- 
self in error in the controversy in which they had been 
engaged. He was anxious to be on friendly terms with 
Wake; yet, in consequence of this report, he was per- 
plexed, lest his conduct might lead the public to believe 
it. Some few months later, Trelawny forwarded a letter 
of Wake’s to Atterbury. In this letter Wake expresses 
his apprehension lest the old quarrel should be revived in 
the chapter of Exeter, of which he was dean; and Atter- 
_ bury replies, that he is sensible how unbecoming it would 
be in him to pursue the controversy in the same manner. 
“I am firmly resolved,” he adds, “‘ ever to behave myself 
towards the dean with the respect that is due to his station. 
As for the dispute about the rights of convocation, your 
lordship may depend upon it, that, if ever I pursue it, it 
shall be in as inoffensive a way as is possible, and with a 
due acknowledgment of the dean’s civilities to me.’ 

In subsequent years Wake’ was equally anxious with 
Atterbury for the meeting of convocation, and equally 
opposed to Hoadly’s principles,.which were regarded by 
both as most erroneous. In 1717, Wake, then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, wished to see the convocation as- 
sembled; and the prohibition of its meetings at this period 
was purely the act of the Whig ministry, in which the 
governors of the Church were in no way concerned. “The 
archbishop,” says Atterbury, writing on the 8th of No- 
vember, 1717, ‘ was of opinion that he should be permitted 
to hold the convocation ; and had told the prolocutor (Dr. 
Stanhope), from whom I had it, that he would adjourn it 
to-morrow till the 22d, and from thence, by like intermis- 
sions, till Christmas, after which the clergy should meet 
and act. But when I was last in town, I found from good. 
hands that he was as much mistaken on this occasion as 
he had been on many others; it being resolved in a great 
council, last week, at Hampton Court, to prorogue the 


4 Atterbury’s Correspondence, iii. 171, 190, 191. 
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convocation by a new royal writ till February next. That 
step, and the turning of Sherlock and Snape out of the 
chaplainship, will enable your lordship to guess how far 
the Bishop of Bangor is like to be countenanced and sup- 
ported. Indeed, my lord, these are very extraordinary 
steps: the effects of wisdom, no doubt; but of so deep a 
wisdom, that I, for my part, am not able to fathom it.” 
At this time the Church certainly was not desirous of the 
suspension of convocations. The matter was entirely man- 
aged by the government, in order to punish the Church. 
From February, therefore, the convocation was prorogued 
to a still further period. On the 14th of February, be- 
fore the prorogation, a protest, which had been prepared 
by Tenison, Archdeacon of Carmarthen, and subsequently 
Bishop of Ossory, in defence of the royal supremacy and 
Hoadly’s sermon, was read in the house; after which he 
commenced a speech, which was terminated by the reading 
of the schedule of prorogation by the prolocutor.° 

In 1718 Wake supported the Schism Bill, which was 
opposed by Hoadly. With the Bishop of Bangor, indeed, 
Archbishop Wake could have had no sympathy. The 
archbishop quoted Hoadly’s book on conformity to shew 
the inconsistency of the movement; when the Bishop of 
Bangor said he was misrepresented. “ But,” says Wilkins, 
‘‘his grace took out the bishop’s book, and quoted the 
very words by which he made him eat his words.’ 

It is evident that no argument can fairly be derived 
from Hoadly’s case against the revival of convocation ; for 
the controversy, like all the rest from the year 1689, arose 
out of the circumstances of the country. Yet the oppo- 
nents of convocation constantly refer to the contests which 
took place, without caring to ascertain their cause; and 
then draw their inferences against synodical action. In 
all these matters the views of the lower house were gene- 


b Atterbury’s Correspondence, iii. 341, 342. 
¢ Masters’s History of Corpus Christi Coll, &c., 403, app. 112. 
4 Nicolson’s Correspondence, ii. 485, 
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rally received by the great body of the clergy; and the 
reason is obvious, namely, that being less dependent on 
the crown than the bishops, it was supposed to speak with 
more certainty the sentiments of the Church. 

We may now notice some transactions subsequent to 
the year 1717. The controversy raged through the press 
with great fury for a considerable time; nor were the 
old subjects of dispute relative to the powers of the two 
houses forgotten. There are some matters which can be 
transacted without a license from the crown, such as ad- 
dresses to the throne, the consideration of grievances, the 
presentation of petitions, and other kindred subjects. In 
the year 1728 the upper house made a declaration, or de- 
cree, on the subject of the archbishop’s claims, which had 
been so long disputed by the lower house. They declared, 
“that the method of continuing the lower house is irre- 
gular, and contrary to the plain tenour of the archbishop’s 
schedule, and to the known practice of convocation, and 
such as doth manifestly tend to establish an independence 
of the lower house upon the upper.” It was added, “if 
it be thought that this declaration ought to have been 
made sooner, it will be considered how long the proroga- 
tions have been made in pursuance of royal writs; and 
also that the upper house had hopes that the clergy of the 
lower house would of themselves return to the regular 
methods.’ ; 

It was thought at this time that there was an inten- 
tion of permitting the convocation to act. Probably such 
would have been the case, if the clergy had evinced a dis- 


° Reynolds’s Historical Essay, 191,192. The author has this remark on 
the declaration. “N.B. This decree or declaration was made in an unlicensed 
synod.’’ The declaration was signed by fifteen bishops. Hopes were enter- 
tained that synods would now be permitted to meet, since it was thought that 
the clergy would relinquish their claims, and that ‘* all impediments would 
then be removed, which had prevented their proceedings in synod on the 
plan of reformation assigned at the Revolution.” Ib, 204, 205. The con- 
vocation presented an address to George II, on his accession, 1728. Act- 
Books, Upper House, 1728, 
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position to submit to the archbishop. The advancement, 
at a later period, of Potter, who had written a learned 
Treatise on Church Government, to the see of Canterbury, 
confirmed some persons in their opinion that the synod 
would be permitted to transact business. While these 
sentiments were entertained, the convocation assembled in 
1741. At this period the lower house were inclined to 
comply with the views of the archbishop, and to yield the 
points in the controversy; for they consented to stand 
prorogued by his grace’s schedule; not to hold interme- 
diate sessions ; and to be discontinued during the session 
of parliament, whenever his grace might deem it necessary. 
' At this time, therefore, they had returned to what had 
been termed by the bishops “a sense of duty ;” but on 
the motion being made of certain matters to be submitted 
to their consideration, another resolution, to the effect 
that the propositions, though they had been prepared in 
obedience to the orders of the house, should not be re- 
ceived, was put and carried.f 

In January 1741-2 the Archdeacon of Lincoln moved 
the lower house to take into consideration the question of 
clandestine marriages, ecclesiastical courts, and the qualifi- 
cations of candidates for holy orders. For a little time 
the clergy were permitted to meet; the archdeacon’s mo- 
tion was ordered to be reduced to writing, and submitted 
at the next session. ‘The clergy had given a specimen of 
their temper, dutiful inclinations, and disengagement from 
all former prejudices.” At the next session, however, 
March 5th, it was carried in the house that the propositions 
of the Archdeacon of Lincoln should not be received. 
They were rejected “‘ unexamined, undiscussed, unread.” 
On the 20th of May, a member complained of rejecting 
propositions without inquiry, which had been prepared by 
order of the lower house of convocation. The archdeacon 
had published his proposals; and Dr. Chapman replied, 
that the pamphlet in which they were contained was, in 

f Reynolds’s Essay, 241. 
HH 
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his opinion, a libel on the constitution; and he moved 
that the author should be censured. Before any resolution 
could be taken in this matter, the house was prorogued. 
“The synod was indulged by his majesty’s favour in a 
length of consultation exceeding the term allowed to the 
council of Nice, or the synods which settled the articles 
in 1562, or the canons in 1603; yet the only proposition 
made about business in the lower house was rejected un- 
discussed, and the introducer of it threatened with cen- 
sures.” Reynolds wrote to Dr. Chapman to ascertain his 
intentions respecting the next session. But the convoca- 
tion did not meet ; and the only result of the controversy 
was Reynolds’s valuable work, which closes with these 
words: ‘‘ The matters therefore intended for the conclu- 
sion of this essay are reserved till the leaders in synod are 
in temper to hear a language agreeable to the principles of 
the Revolution.”8 

Thus the matter terminated in the convocation; nor 
has any business, beyond matters of form, been transacted 
since that time; while no license has been granted since 
the prorogation in 1717. The controversy between the 
two houses had now ceased, the clergy having admitted 
the rights of the archbishop and bishops. It will be ob- 
served, that during the disputes between the upper and 
lower house, the question relative to the sole power of the 
president to prorogue the convocation had scarcely been 
touched. At all events it was not decided; and though it 
was sometimes alluded to, yet all the writers on the side 
of the upper house waive the question, asserting that it 
did not affect the matters in dispute between the bishops 
and the clergy. I regard the question as one which can- 
not be settled by any discussion ; but the following evi- 
dence reflects some light on the subject: 

Marsh, Archbishop of Dublin, wrote to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1703, when the Irish convocation 
was revived, for information; and he asks, “‘ Whether, if 

8 Reynolds’s Essay, 206, 207, 241, 242, 244. 
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any one bishop (or two, or a major part of the bishops 
present) shquld offer any matter in y* upper house of con- 
vocation to be debated, or put to the vote, y° matter may 
be debated or put to the vote, although the president doth 
not or will not propose it. 

“‘ Whether the president be bound to propose all such 
matters so offered as aforesaid ? or whether he hath a dis- 
cretional power therein ? 

‘Both which questions may be comprehended in this 
one, viz. What power ye president in convocation hath in 
proposing matters to be debated on, and in voting whether 
he hath only one single voice, or two? or a negative ?” 

Marsh proceeds, ‘I have one other request to your 
grace, which is, y* y" will please to order me a copy of y° 
writ for proroguing a convocation, because we can find no 
form of such a writ here.” 

Appended to this ms., which is in the handwriting of 
Marsh, is the reply of Tenison, unaddressed. It appears 
to be the draft of the letter which was sent to Ireland. It 
is in Tenison’s own hand, and is as follows :— 

“The way to prove the right in y* president to propose 
or not propose matters to y* consideration of y® house must 
be by repeated instances of his refusal to propose what has 
been offered by the members; and such refusals are not to 
be met with. 

‘Without doubt every thing which the bishops debate 
is regularly proposed to them by the president, who easily 
discovers the inclinations of the majority, or may put it to 
the vote, whether this or that shall be proposed, in case 
the bishops seem to differ in their opinions. In this, and 
all other votes previous to the final determination of busi- 
ness, the president has the casting vote upon an equality ; 
but to suppose it wholly in his breast what shall be pro- 
posed or not proposed, debated or not debated, would be 
too great a power, greater than the king himself has in 
parliament. 

“‘ After any business in convocation is completed, I 
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think the consent of the president to be absolutely neces- 
sary ; and y° president is perfectly safe in proposing what 
y® majority desires, when he is sure it cannot finally be 
pass’d into an act, nor be published as such, in case he 
dislike it.” 

In the reign of Queen Anne the question of the arch- 
bishop’s power, apart from his suffragans, was only inci- 
dentally introduced. Undoubtedly the lower house were 
in error in their views respecting their own powers; but 
there is more difficulty in settling the present question. 
Whenever a prorogation took place, it was made with the 
consent of the suffragans, because the archbishop and 
bishops acted in harmony; and the question of the pre- 
sident’s sole power was not raised. Still the preceding 
letter from Tenison may serve to clear up this matter. 
Supposing the principle, that the archbishop will not act 
against a majority of his brethren, to be sound, it fol- 
lows, as a necessary consequence, that he would not pro- 
rogue the convocation, in case his suffragans should be 
opposed, and should wish to discuss matters pertaining to 
the Church. According to Tenison, such a power would 
be too great to be vested in one man. Neither is it ne- 
cessary that the president should exert such power, even 
supposing him to be possessed of it, since it would be easy, 
in case the government had resolved on a prorogation, to 
call in the aid of a royal writ, respecting which there is 
no doubt. However, I cannot but remark that the arch- 


h Gibson Mss. vol.i. no. 97,98. In a postscript to his letter, Marsh 
alludes to the great storm which had caused so much mischief in Englaad, 
remarking that in Ireland it was only an ordinary high wind. In the same 
volume is another letter from Marsh to Tenison in the same year, in which 
he alludes to the Irish convocation. He hopes the queen will not refuse her 
writ during the parliament, ‘‘ thereby to restore the right of the Church 
before our parliament be dissolved. For we fear, if we do not recover this 
old right in her majestie’s reign, our Church may never be able to obtain it ; 
and if the present opportunity of this parliament be let slip, it being uncer- 
tain when we shall have another, we may be debarred that way also.”’ Ib. 
no. 99. 
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- bishop is not likely to be compelled to have recourse to 
such an expedient; for the bishops would never persist 
in opposing a prorogation, were it known that the go- 
vernment of the country had resolved not to permit the 
convocation to act. Neither is it probable that the pre- 
sident would attempt to exercise such a power, should 
a majority of his brethren deem it desirable to continue 
the sessions. At the same time, as the bishops, without 
expecting a royal license for business, might wish to dis- 
cuss in convocation such matters as can be considered 
without such license, and therefore might be anxious to 
prevent a. prorogation until the proposed business had been 
completed, it may be well to take a dispassionate view of 
the question, whether the president is at liberty to pro- 
rogue against the expressed desires of his suffragans. 

By one party in this controversy the president’s abso- 
lute right is asserted, by the other it is denied; but neither 
denies the power of the upper house, or the power of the 
archbishop in conjunction with his brethren. It appears 
to me to be most desirable that the controversy should not 
be agitated, and that some concession should be made on 
either side. In Queen Anne’s time, when the disputes 
between the two houses were raging, the advocates of the 
upper house, while they sometimes asserted the abstract 
right of the president, unanimously declare that he would 
never act in such a matter against the desires of his suf- 
fragans, and that they would by no means wish for such 
an exercise of authority. As no instance is on record in 
which the president prorogued the convocation in opposi- 
tion to his brethren, and seeing that even the defenders 
of the rights of the upper house have ever been opposed 
to such an exercise of power; surely it is expedient that 
the question should not be raised, and that in any ex- 
treme case, which, however, is not likely to occur, the 
power of the crown should be called in, that the arch- 
bishop might be altogether relieved of so great a respon- 


sibility. 
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As no case occurs in which the president acted in op- 
position to his suffragans, it would be extremely difficult 
to prove that he is invested with an absolute right in the 
matter of prorogations. At the same time, it would be as 
difficult to establish the contrary or to disprove his right. 
Under such circumstances, why should the question be 
discussed ? 

Such a view, I feel convinced, would have been taken 
by the advocates of the upper house in the reign of Queen 
Anne, by Wake, Gibson, Kennet, and others. This is 
evident from their acknowledgments in their writings. 
In very many cases the consent of the suffragans is men- 
tioned. It is often said that the archbishop will act with 
the consent of his brethren. Still, some of the writers, in 
replying to the argument derived from such expressions, 
contend for the abstract right in the archbishop, though 
they would not have it exercised. -Thus, Gibson says, “I 
produce these evidences to shew the general power of the 
archbishop in determining the times and the days of the 
convocation’s meeting, according to the convenience of his 
grace and his suffragan bishops.”* In reply to the other 


" The Right of the Archbishop to continue, &c. 4to, 1701, p.49. Gibson 
elsewhere, supposing the absolute right of proroguing to rest in the presi- 
dent, thus meets the argument respecting the danger of entrusting such power 
to the individual. ‘‘ Your meaning can only be, that hereafter there may pos- 
sibly arise such a metropolitan as the Church hath not known—one who shall 
resolve to govern by arbitrary methods, &c., and shall not only oppress the 
clergy, but also deprive them of the regular methods of redress by exercising 
his authority of continuing the convocation as oft as it shall be summoned 
together with the parliament.”? His reply is: * If one should happen to for- 
sake the example of all his predecessors, the prince has a right in law to require 
the opening and sitting and acting of convocation. Nor will this be the only 
restraint; but the legislative body will be a constant check upon him, when- 
ever the Church and clergy appear to be in danger from such attempts, and 
when, by consequence, there is a necessity for their interposing.”” This argu- 
ment is based on the supposition of the whole power being in the president ; 
but it is merely proposed as an argument, not positively asserted, Thus he 
proceeds to the other supposition. ‘‘The danger also should be still the less 
in their account who plead for the consent of the suffragan bishops as neces- 
sary in all his grace’s continuations, because upon that supposition ’tis out of 
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side, Gibson admits that the schedule usually runs cum 
consensu fratrum; yet he denies that it was always so, 
‘for in the acts of an elder date, the consensus fratrum 
is neither expressed nor implied in the ordinary continua- 
tions, which were made by the sole power of his grace. 
It is only mentioned sometimes in prorogations to a long 
distance and in dissolutions. And though the consent of 
his brethren came afterwards by degrees to be entered 
in the acts, yet it was no law that obliged him to it.” 
Gibson then proceeds to observe, that though the custom 
of acting with his suffragans had long been continued, yet 
that “they were admitted to it by a voluntary act of his 
own.” Leaving this question, Gibson asks “ what way it 
concerns the clergy?” Here he was on safe ground; but 
he by no means settles the other question. The author of 
the Schedule Review’d in like manner evades the question, 
on the ground that it did not concern the present con- 
troversy. ‘‘ How far a usage of that standing may now 
oblige the archbishop to consult them, and give their 
lordships a right to be consulted, as oft as they are pre- 
sent, I cannot say, nor does it at all belong to the present 
question.”) Another writer on the same side in the con- 


the metropolitan’s power to act irregularly ; nor can any abuse happen in this 
matter without the consent of a majority at least of the suffragan bishops. 
Be pleased now to observe what it is that you so earnestly contend for ; that 
a metropolitan, acting with the consent of his bishops, is not fit to be trusted, 
as metropolitans ever have been, with the determination of time in this 
synod.”’ Reflections on the Expedient, &c. 1702, 4to, pp. 6, tte 

i Jb. 121, 122. Dr. Phillimore mentions, that almost always in the 
Registers of the Upper House from 1702 to 1725 the consent is registered, 

j The Schedule Review’d, &c. 1702, 4to, p. 46. The writer alludes to 
prorogations when the clergy are not present, to shew that the Act of Con- 
tinuation does not ‘ absolutely require or presuppose the consent of the 
bishops.” This is perfectly true ; but it may be answered, that if the bishops 
take not the trouble to attend, their consent is presumed. The question is, 
not whether the bishops must be present, but whether the archbishop can act 
in opposition to their declared wish when they are present. Elsewhere the 
writer says: ‘¢ Granting that such entries did infer a necessity of the suffra- 
gans’ consent, what is that to the inferior clergy ?’’ Ib. 17. 
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troversy admits that the archbishop continues “ with ad- 
vice and consent of his brethren.”* Gibson says expressly 
that the president had never acted without asking the con- 
sent of his brethren. Since, therefore, all the advocates 
of the archbishop’s powers, while they would not deny his 
sole right to prorogue, considered it necessary that his suf- 
fragans should be consulted; and as no instance can be 
produced in which the president continued the convoca- 
tion against the wishes of his brethren, it would be very 
unwise in our day, when the question is still more diffi- 
cult to settle than it was in the reign of Queen Anne, to 
endeavour to revive such a controversy. 

In a matter of such importance, the responsibility 
should not perhaps be lodged in any one individual; or 
if it really does rest with him, it might be desirable that 
it should be exercised in conjunction with the suffragans. 
“Upon this long controversy it may be pardonable to 
make one observation : that how clear soever the evidence 
came out in support of the president’s claims, yet it is still 
a problem, whether it was expedient to recall the practice 
of synods in the corruptest times to be made a rule and 
standard in a Church reformed.”! “ Synods,” says this 
learned writer, “are the most ancient and approved me- 
thod of ecclesiastical government, and as they were from 
the beginning, so ought to be used and continued in this 
Church through all ages." This was said to vindicate 
the Church against the Romish historian, under the name 
of Dod, who charged it with a parliamentary origin. Yet 
he was a strenuous defender of the Revolution. “In this 


k Present State of Convocation, &c. 1702, 4to, p. 30. Sir W. Page Wood, 
in his opinion on the case submitted to counsel, contends for the absolute right 
of the archbishop ; arguing that the bishops were consulted by courtesy, not as 
a matter of right. But he uses a very strange argument to illustrate his opi- 
nion, namely, that ‘‘if the sovereign had money, there is nothing to prevent 
her from delaying to call parliament as long as she pleases.’”’ This is a sin- 
gular doctrine for these times, though it may have done very well for the 
period previous to the Revolution. 

1 Reynolds, 193. m Tb. 35, 
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crisis the deliverer of our country, the restorer of liberty, 
and protector of Protestantism, gave the commission to 
the clergy to enable them to retrieve the honour of the 
Church.” He condemns the lower house during the pro- 
ceedings of the reigns of William, Anne, and George I.; 
but he saw that the divisions were widened by party feel- 
ing under the last sovereign. By private writers it was 
maintained that some of the clergy were disaffected to the 
government. “ A very unusual way this of bringing men 
to temper, to add to the occasion of their complaint, by 
what they could not but resent as a further grievance.’® 
It was admitted by Wake and Gibson, and all the men 
of that party. who took the opposite view to Atterbury, 
that convocations should frequently meet. ‘I make no 
doubt but that it is the duty as well as wisdom of a Chris- 
tian king to consult of all these matters with those who 
have the government of it committed to them by God; 
and by their direction and assistance to manage himself 
in the exercise of this great branch of his royal supre- 
macy; and neither obstinately to refuse the clergy liberty 
to assemble, when they think it would be for the service 
of the Church and the benefit of religion to come together. 
Should it so fall out that the prince should neglect his 
duty in this particular, and so not give his clergy the op- 
portunity of meeting and acting, when it would be of a 


= Ib. 188, 190, 191. In the Observations of the Bishops, in 1704, on a 
paper presented by the lower house, is a passage which appears to indi- 
cate their sense of their concurrent power with the president. ‘‘ The consti- 
tution having lodged in us the power of prorogation, as in all governments, 
ecclesiastical or civil, trusts must be lodged somewhere; and, in fact, are 
always lodged in the hands of superiors, in confidence that they will dis- 
charge them to the benefit of the community; we hereupon further assured 
them, that when business shall be before the convocation, the president, with 
the consent of his suffragans, will so order the prorogations, that there shall 
be sufficient and convenient time allowed for the considering and finishing 
it.’’? So, in 1728, the bishops say: ‘‘ We do further declare, that inasmuch 
as the whole convocation is prorogued by the archbishop, with consent of his 
suffragans in the upper house, in which prorogation both the bishops and 
clergy are expressly included.’”’ Act-Books, Upper House, 1728. 
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real benefit to the Church that they should assemble and 
provide for the estate of it, in that case I conceive it would 
be the duty of those who are the fathers and governors of 
it to apply to him for his commission to come together, 
to remonstrate with humility, but yet with a. Christian 
freedom too, the necessities of the Church, the evils that 
are to be remedied, and the reason they have to hope 
that, by their assembling, they may provide some remedy. 
When this is done, if the prince shall continue deaf to 
their remonstrances, then, indeed, they may have just 
cause to complain that he abuses his authority, and to con- 
sider what is next to be done for the honour of God and 
the safety of the Church committed to them. Should we 
ever be so unhappy, under a Christian magistrate, as to be 
denied all liberty of these assemblies, though the gover- 
nors and fathers of the Church should, with all their care 
and interest, endeavour to obtain it,—should he so abuse 
his prerogative as to turn it not only to the detriment 
but to the ruin of all true religion and morality among 
us; in such case of extremity, I have before said, and I 
still adhere to it, that the bishops and pastors of the 
Church must resolve to hazard all in the discharge of 
their duty.” ‘* When the exigencies of the Church call for 
a convocation, then, I do confess, the Church has a right 
to its sitting.’ 

Wake’s opinion evidently was, that a majority of the 
bishops were to judge whether circumstances required the 
action of convocation, and that in such a case it would 
be harsh in the prince to resist their wishes. With such 
views, Wake, even if the president’s sole right had been 
a settled question, could not have recommended that it 
should be exercised, and discussion thereby prevented, 
against the wishes of his suffragans. 

But, as we have already shewn, the question was not 
attempted to be decided, because the president and his 
suffragans were agreed, and their disputes were with the 

° Wake’s State, 85, 86. i 
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lower house. In denying the right of the clergy to adjourn 
themselves, the author of the Schedule Review’d, while he 
is unable to decide whether the power is with the pre- 
sident alone or in conjunction with his suffragans, says, 
‘the bishops have this plea for the necessity of their con- 
sent, viz. that the upper house books mention the arch- 
bishop’s continuations or prorogations as made de et cum 
consensu confratrum:” yet he thinks that the practice was 
introduced ‘upon the archbishop’s consulting with his 
brethren what day would be most for the common conve- 
nience of all, before the register was suffered to enter it in 
the schedule, or the acts of the house.”? While he in- 
clines to the opinion, that formerly the sole right was in 
the archbishop, he says: ‘“‘ I deny not but an instrument 
originally intended to be the act of a singular person, and 
accordingly running in his name alone, may be brought 
by subsequent custom necessarily to presuppose the con- 
sent of others. Thus, though the schedule of continuation 
say nothing of the consent of the bishops, yet there is rea- 
son to believe that ever since the year 1562, the archbishop 
has not used to proceed to the publication of that act with- 
out the consent of his suffragans (when present) as to the 
day to which he continued; and how far a usage of that 
standing may now oblige the archbishop to consult them, 
and give their lordships a right to be consulted as oft as 
they are present, I cannot say, nor does it at all belong to 
the present question.” 

Instances, moreover, occur, in which the president, dur- 
ing the disputes between the two houses, took the opinion 
of his suffragans respecting a prorogation. ‘The archbi- 
shop, by counsel and consent of his suffragans, could think 
no time more proper to prorogue both houses than at this 
juncture.” ‘He does this with advice and consent of his 
suffragan brethren; and yet when he makes the act into a 
formal instrument, he does not so much as mention the 


P The Schedule Reviewed, &c. pp. 16, 17. 
4 Tb. p. 46. 
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consent of his brethren in that instrument.’* | “‘ The con- 
tinuation is pronounced by the metropolitan, who, advising 
with his brethren the bishops, directs the business of convo- 
cation, and is at the head of proceedings in both houses ; 
nay (which is more) has a final negative upon them, and 
by his concurrence gives the sanction to their acts: in all 
matters to the framing and promulging thereof the royal 
license and authority are not necessary in law.”s 

I see not how the matter could be settled were the 
archbishop and bishops to be at issue on the subject; but 
it appears to me that in our present circumstances the pre- 
sident and his suffragans should labour to act in concert. 
If a majority of the bishops wish to prevent a prorogation, 
in order that important matters may be discussed, the pre- 
sident would not be likely to exercise his authority against 
their wishes, even supposing that no doubt could be enter- 
tained respecting his absolute right; much less would he 
be likely to do so when the subject is so encompassed. with 
difficulties. My hope is, that such a question will not be 
agitated; and I would recommend that the principle laid 
down in Tenison’s letter should in every case be regarded. 
Let the president and his suffragans act in concert; and if 
the bishops wish to prolong a discussion or to open new 
subjects, let the synod be continued from day to day, or 
from time to time, according to the convenience of the two 
houses, until all such matters as it may be desirable to 
introduce have been fully considered. The passages al- 
ready quoted prove that in the early part of the last cen- 
tury the question was viewed as so difficult as not to admit 
ofa solution. The difficulties in the way of its settlement 
at present are much greater. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, the obvious course is not to raise the question, 

* The Present State of Convocation, p. 30. Atterbury, in contending for 
the lower house, desired ‘‘ that all authority of the archbishop might be ex- 
pressed cum consensu fratrum,” giving as a reason, “that since ’tis well known 
the archbishop does not prorogue without consent of his brethren, though 


such consent is not mentioned in the schedule.’ Ib, 14. 
®* Synodus Ang. app. 215, 246. ; 
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Intimately connected with the question of the presi- 
dent’s power to prorogue the convocation, is that of the 
royal license, or how far the synod can proceed. without 
such license. It was admitted on both sides in the contro- 
versy in the last century, that many things could be trans- 
acted without it; and the history of convocations proves 
that they frequently met and proceeded to business with- 
out even applying for the permission of the crown to treat 
of canons. Any thing short of actually enacting canons may 
be done without a license. ‘ Most of our synods, which 
have been specially authorised by license to make canons, 
did likewise treat, debate, and come to synodical resolu- 
tions upon other matters besides the making new canons. 
And yet, whoever casts an eye upon our two most ancient 
licenses, in 1586 and 1603, will find that those licenses are 
not a commission to treat, debate, and conclude at large, 
but only upon certain matters to be formed into canons. 
The inference is, that there was understood to remain in 
the synod an ordinary inherent power to treat upon any 
other matters of ecclesiastical concernment for any other 
purpose besides the making new canons. The royal license 
for making new canons, which some men take to be an 
indication of the absolute disability of synods when un- 
licensed, being a clear evidence of their authority to pro- 
ceed as a provincial court and council in all matters except 
the conception of canons.” 

In the last century, when convocations met and acted, 
the first business after the preliminary matters, such as the 


t Reynolds’s Essay, 212, 213. In 1661 business was transacted and orders 
were made before any license was issued, Wake admits that the convocation, 
even without a license, is not prevented from debating on ecclesiastical mat- 
ters: “‘ provided it be only in order to petition their prelates and primate, 
and by them their prince, for a license to proceed further, I do humbly con- 
ceive that the clergy may, without any license from the crown, confer and 
treat about such matters as may be fit to be enacted by them, provided that 
they do so confer and treat, not in order to constitute any canons, but in 
order to apply to the prince, if they shall think fit, to proceed.’”’?. When At- 
terbury asserts that none of the convocations since the time of James I. took 
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choice of a prolocutor and an address to the crown, usually 
related to the schedules of reformation from the diocesan 
proctors. ‘These were received and considered. The 
representatives of the various dioceses submitted their 
grievances to the synod; their cases were heard, and conclu- 
sions were arrived at according to the circumstances. The 
same thing occurred under Queen Elizabeth; and from 
her reign to that of George I. we frequently meet with 
representations about discipline. And were convocation 
only to meet for this single purpose, how much good might 
be accomplished! Every thing of importance connected 
with each diocese would be submitted to the synod, by 
whom a remedy might be devised. “ Upon the supposi- 
tion that nothing can be done without a license, the whole 
order is inverted; that is, they whose profession it is to 
take heed, watch, premonish, are no longer to exercise 
their office of overseers, but are to receive motion from 
those to whom it is their duty to communicate it, and, in- 
stead of monitors, are turned into the executors of prede- 
termined purposes and councils.”* There is no want of 
power, except to make canons; and even a license ought to 
be granted, according to the opinions of all the men on 
both sides who took part in the controversy in the time of 
King William, Queen Anne, and George I., whenever the 
bishops and clergy assembled in convocation may represent 
to the crown that it is required by the circumstances of 
the Church. In no other way, except in the synod, can 
the Church speak. This was well understood in the last 
century by the infidel writers, who argued, that the sup- 


licenses except they were about to treat of canons, Wake admits the fact. 
‘“T do humbly insist upon it that no restraint has been laid upon the clergy 
in convocation, but only in the point of attempting and enacting. Inall other 
matters I account them still at liberty, not only to treat, but to resolve too, 
as they did before.” Wake’s State, 536, 614, 618. 

“ Reynolds, 214, 216. Beveridge declared his opinion, ‘that convocations 
were of right to be assembled concurrently with parliaments, and might treat 
and come to many preparatory resolutions without a royal license.” Present 
State of Convocation, p. 9. 
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pression of synods would be a benefit. But apart from the 
license and the enacting of canons, how many evils might 
be rectified, were the proctors of the clergy encouraged to 
submit to the synod a representation of the wants and 
desires of the dioceses to which they belong! Petitions on 
any subject connected with the Church might be presented 
with some hope of redress. <A royal license is not required 
at present. Some years even might be profitably spent 
in discussing matters in convocation, in considering our 
wants, in devising remedies for existing evils, and prepar- 
ing measures for future adoption; and afterwards, when 
the two houses were agreed upon any schemes which might 
appear likely to be of advantage to the Church, the royal 
license might be granted to enable the synod to give them 
their regular sanction preparatory to the confirmation of 
the crown and of parliament. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


The question of the Revival of Convocations considered —The Revival shewn 
to be reasonable, and for the benefit of the Church —The question of 
Changes in the Liturgy considered—Alterations to be deprecated— The 
attempt to change not to be apprehended — Reasons for this conclusion 
—Candles on Communion-table— Arrangement of services— Example 
of the Civil Wars— Articles— Canons— Topics suggested — Psalmody— 
Versions of the Psalms — Conformity — Consecration of Churches— Suf- 
fragan Bishops— The Revival of Convocation—The arguments of op- 
ponents considered. 


Havine traced the history of Anglican councils from the 
earliest period, this chapter may be devoted to the con- 
sideration of certain topics, which could not be introduced 
in the body of the work without interrupting the connexion 
‘ofthe narrative. In the previous chapter I have shewn that 
many things could be transacted without a license ; and 
that it would be desirable to meet for discussion before 
the power to enact canons is granted. But should a license 
be granted, no danger need be apprehended from the deli- 
berations of convocation, since no business can even be 
entertained without the concurrence of the crown, inasmuch 
as it can at any time interpose its authority by issuing a 
writ of prorogation. It is certainly desirable that they 
should be permitted to act at certain seasons; not, perhaps, 
during every session of parliament, but whenever any thing 
might arise which could be better settled in a convocation 
than in another assembly. The subjects would be recom- 
mended by the crown, while no decision would be of any 
force until sanctioned by the queen. At any moment a 
check might be interposed, supposing, which is not likely, 
that either house should be disposed to cast difficulties in 
the way of the settlement of such questions as might be 
brought under their consideration. That it would be for 
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the advantage of the Church, therefore, for the convoca- 
tion to meet, must, I think, be admitted by every unpre- 
judiced person who thoroughly examines the question. As 
the crown must add its confirmations before any measure 
could become the law of the Church, the government 
could not be inconvenienced even if the convocation should 
act counter to its recommendations, for the remedy is in 
their own hands, namely, a prorogation. Nor can it be 
reasonably imagined that, supposing the convocation to 
pursue such a course, the government would incur any 
odium by putting an end to their deliberations. On the 
contrary, the odium would attach to the clergy, as unrea- 
sonable men, who would not be satisfied with what was 
just and practicable. On this ground the government 
would be perfectly safe. But really there is no cause for 
any such apprehension. The crown would not recommend 
any proceedings which would not be calculated to advan- 
tage the Church; nor would the convocation reject any 
such measure recommended by the crown. 

The question may be asked, What business could they 
transact? It must be borne in mind that all canons or 
rules would be submitted to the convocation through the 
archbishop as president. The archbishop and the crown 
would decide upon the measures; the former would act 
with the concurrence of his suffragans, while the crown 
would be guided by the experience and advice of the 
metropolitan. And it is certain that any measure recom- 
mended by his grace and the bishops would be sanctioned 
by the lower house. 

A few observations may be offered on the topics which 
might be expected to fall within the province of the con- 
vocation, supposing its powers to be revived. 

We may first consider the question of alterations in 
the Liturgy. The convocation is the only place where 
such a subject could be entertained ; and the chief objec- 
tion with some persons to the revival of its powers is the 
fear that the Liturgy might be tampered with. In my 

Il 
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opinion the Liturgy must be preserved in its integrity, or 
the most serious consequences would ensue; but I have no 
apprehensions of danger on this head from the revival of 
the convocation. 

Any material change in the Liturgy is out of the ques- 
tion. It could not, as I conceive, be attempted, even were 
any persons rash enough to introduce the subject, or so in- 
consistent as to wish it. The various differences existing 
among the clergy on minor points would act as a safeguard 
against any material change in the Liturgy of the Anglican 
Church. All would be anxious to preserve it unaltered ; 
all would be unwilling to entertain the question of change, 
lest something which they themselves value should be re- 
commended for alteration by others. 

That the subject would be calmly entertained, I am 
convinced. Whatever differences may exist, yet on the ne- 
cessity of preserving the Liturgy there would be a general 
agreement ; for all the clergy fearing, if a course of inno- 
vation should be commenced, that it could not be checked, 
and wishing to avoid change lest something might be relin- 
quished which they would retain, would concur in guard- 
ing this legacy from our Reformers with the utmost jea- 
lousy. Though, therefore, the question of alterations 
might be introduced, yet I am convinced that, from the 
causes already specified, the utmost extent to which the 
majority in either house would be inclined to go, would be 
to submit the Liturgy to the consideration of convocation, 
with a view simply and only to some few verbal alterations, 
the correction of some obvious oversights at the last review, 
and the setting at rest some doubtful rubrics. Beyond this, 
no man who loves the Church, and reveres the memory of 
the Reformers, would venture to proceed ; and I am con- 
vinced that to proceed further would be impossible, for 
our very divisions would tend to the preservation of our 
formularies unaltered, except in those cases which have 
been specified. A few instances, by way of illustration, 
under each of these heads, may be mentioned. 
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With regard to verbal alterations. It is well known 
that some words have undergone a considerable change 
since our Liturgy was framed. In such cases the convo- 
cation might deem it desirable to substitute words which 
would now convey to the common people the exact ideas 
which were intended by the compilers of our Book of 
Common Prayer. The word prevent in the sense of going 
before, and let in the sense of hindering, are instances in 
point. To alter these and similar words, or any words not 
now commonly understood by the people, would be only 
following out the principle of the Reformers, who, in all 
their proceedings, ever specially regarded the poor and the 
ignorant. Such alterations involve no change of meaning. 
The Liturgy would remain in all its integrity. On this 
point enlargement is unnecessary, since a very few words 
only would be changed. 

Obvious oversights at the last review may next be spe- 
cified. Let it be remembered that the whole work was 
accomplished within a very brief space. Even during that 
short period there were many days when nothing whatever 
was done in convocation. The time, therefore, was too 
short for the revision. It was necessary to accomplish it 
by a given period; but the consequence was, that some few 
points were overlooked. My remark applies to the rubrics. 
One instance, by way of illustration, will be sufficient. In 
the Book of Common Prayer, prior to, ithe last review, 
there is the following direction: ‘ Item..'So oft as the first 
chapter of St. Matthew is read, either for Lesson or Gospel, 
yee shall begin the same at ‘ The birth of Jesus Christ was 
on this wise.’ And the third chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel 
shall be read unto, ‘So that he was supposed to be the sonne 
of Joseph.’” Now it is clear that this direction was over- 
looked in 1661 ; and what is the consequence? Few clergy- 
men read the proper names in those chapters, and yet they 
have no authority for the omission. There are but few of 
what I designate oversights, but it is competent for convo- 
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cation to correct them ; nor could any man reasonably ob- 
ject to such a proceeding. 

Under the third head, namely, the Settlement of doubt- 
ful rubrics and directions, there would confessedly be more 
difficulty. Still the difficulty might be overcome. It is 
evident that some of the rubrics were intended to be open. 
These might still remain so. That, for instance, relative 
to the situation of the communion-table need not be al- 
tered; for though the place is not fixed by the rubric, it is 
now settled by long custom and usage; so that the most 
perfect uniformity is the consequence. Every clergyman, 
however, knows, that in some few particulars there is a 
variety in our practice; one man adopting one interpreta- 
tion of a rubric, another an opposite. These are matters, 
doubtless, of comparatively slight importance; but still it 
is desirable that our uniformity should be complete. In- 
stances will occur to every clergyman. I shall only specify 
some few matters, which are not so obvious, or not gene- 
rally understood. 

I have already, in alluding to the Apocryphal Lessons, 
shewn that the Admonition prefixed to the Second Book of 
Homilies is of no authority, and cannot honestly be pleaded 
by any one. The Apoeryphal Lessons are settled by the 
rubrics, and do not fall under consideration in this discus- 
sion. But there are other matters respecting which differ- _ 
ences of opinion exist, and yet authority is pleaded. Such 
is the question of candles on the communion-table. In my 
opinion, the practice is a matter of indifference; and it 
would not have been noticed in this work had not some 
persons in the present day pleaded authority in its favour. 
The authority alleged is the following rubric :—And here 
at ts to be noted, that such ornaments of the church, and of the 
ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall be 
retained and be in use, as were in this Church of England 
by the authority of parliament in the second year of the 
reign of King Edward V1. 
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Now the question arises, what ornaments were sanc- 
tioned by parliament in the second year of King Edward ? 
Certain Injunctions were issued before the removal of altars 
from the churches, by which two lights were permitted to 
remain on the high altar: ‘and shall suffer from hence- 
forth no torches, nor candles, tapers or images of wax, to 
be set afore any image or picture, but only two lights upon 
the high altar.’* During the next year, in Ridley’s Visi- 
tation Articles it is inquired, ‘‘ Whether they suffer any 
torches, candles, tapers, or any other light to be in your 
churches, but only two lights upon the high altar.”®» The 
persons who plead the authority of the rubric, only use 
candles unlighted; whereas if any practice is authorised, 
it must be that of lighted candles. Taking their view of 
the rubric, it is violated as much by placing unlighted 
candles on the communion-table as by the omission. 
Further, it should be remembered that when the Injunc- 
tion respecting lights was issued, communion-tables were 
not in use, since altars still remained in all our churches. 
I cannot, therefore, conceive how the argument from the 
Injunctions bears at all upon the subject. 

There is another question which must never be over- 
looked in the consideration of this subject. The rubric 
authorised such things only as were appointed by act of 
parliament in the second year of King Edward. Were 
candles and candlesticks ordered by act of parliament to be 
placed on the communion-table ? Whatever may have been 
the case with altars, it is certain that no parliament ever 
ordered lighted candles to be placed on communion-tables. 

I must, therefore, remind those who plead for the 
practice in question, that the rubric cannot possibly be 

a Tnjunccions geven by the moste excellent Prince Edward the Sixte, by 
the grace of God King of England, Fraunce, and [relande, defender of the 
faythe, and in earthe under Christe of the Churche of Englande and of Ire- 
lande the supreme hedde, to all and singuler his lovyng subjects, as well of 
the clergie as of the laietie. Imprinted at London the laste daie of Julii, in 


the first yere of our sovereigne, &c. 1547, 4to. 
> Sparrow’s Collection. 
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pleaded in favour of candles unlighted. On their own 
principle, they must place two lighted candles, or two 
lights, on the table; and surely they will not contend 
that such a practice is authorised by the Church. So 
again, if the Injunction is to be followed in this particular, 
at all, it must be complied with strictly. Now it specifies 
that the two lights are to be set upon the high altar. We 
have no altars in our churches. Tables were substituted 
by our Reformers. It cannot be argued that the table 
is called an altar; for when the Injunction, which is 
pleaded, was issued, altars actually remained in the 
churches; and the intention was that two lighted candles 
should remain on the principal one, while they were re- 
moved from all the rest. In a very short time after the 
Injunctions were issued, altars were removed; and can it 
be supposed that the two lights were not removed with 
them? If, then, the rubric in question bears the inter- 
pretation which the advocates for the practice put upon — 
it, they must admit that it is incumbent on them to set 
up altars, and to place on them, not candles unlighted, 
but two lights. The two things must stand or fall to- 
gether, as far as the rubric is concerned. But there is no 
evidence whatever to shew that lights were retained after 
altars were removed. On the contrary, it is certain that 
they were removed; and that whatever ornaments were 
in use in King Edward’s second year, lighted candles on 
the communion-table were not among the number. 

In my opinion, the practice is one of perfect indiffer- 
ence. I cannot discover any thing popish in two candle- 
sticks on our communion-tables; but the custom is un- 
authorised by the rubrics; and I am certain that the 
Reformers did not intend to sanction it. This, then, 
would be a fair question for the consideration of conyo- 
cation. It would be for them to ascertain what was in- 
tended by or comprehended in the rubric; and after due 
deliberation, they would come to a decision on the subject. 
Without commending or censuring the practice itself, the 
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convocation might determine whether it was or was not 
comprehended in the rubric, and thus the question would 
be set at rest by authority. 

A remark may be offered in this place on the use of 
the term altar as applied to the communion-table. The 
term itself was rejected from our services at an early period 
of the Reformation; and the question naturally arises, is 
it wise to revive it? In a metaphorical sense, or as ex~- 
pressive of the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, I see 
no objection whatever to the use of the term in reference 
to the communion-table; but it must not be forgotten 
that the Church has not given her sanction to its adoption 
in any sense. It is indeed retained in the coronation-ser- 
vice; but this form was never authorised by the Church, 
so that it is competent for our sovereigns to use the old 
form or to appoint a new one, by virtue of the supremacy. 
The use of the term, therefore, in that service has nothing 
to do with the question ; and though it was allowed in the 
above sense by the canons of 1640, yet no argument can 
thereby be derived for its adoption. 

Another practice may also be mentioned, which is a 
thing of trivial consequence in itself, but which is not 
authorised by the Church, namely, that of turning to the 
east when the creed is repeated. The safer course is 
to follow the injunctions of the Church, without devia- 
tions on either side. But it may be questioned whether 
turning to the east, inasmuch as it is not prescribed by 
the Church, is not actually prohibited by the following 
clause in the Act of Uniformity :—-“‘ And be it further 
enacted, that no form or order of common prayers, ad- 
ministration of sacraments, rites or ceremonies, shall be 
openly used in any church, chapel, or other public place, 
other than what is prescribed and appointed to be used in 
and by the said book.” ‘This clause, in my opinion, pro- 
hibits the use of any ceremony not actually prescribed ; 
and though I view the use of the term altar and the 
practice of turning to the east as matters of perfect in- 
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difference in themselves, and as no more popish than the 
dissenting practice of sitting at what is termed. the ad- 
ministration of the ordinance, and also in the act of sing- 
ing ; yet as neither is sanctioned by the Church, I cannot 
but conceive, at all events in times like the present, that 
it is more prudent to avoid them altogether.¢ 

The arrangement of our various services is a question 
which has given rise to differences of opinion, and in some 
cases to a difference in practice. It has been argued, that 
the Reformers intended the Communion-service to be used 
at a different time from the daily prayers. This assertion 
is often made by those who wish to remodel the services 
of the Church; and many, who have no such wish, take 
it for granted that the assertion is correct. It is, however, 
altogether erroneous. The services never were separated, 
nor were they ever intended to be so. From the period 
of the Reformation the Communion-service has succeeded 
the daily prayers, as is the custom at present. Undoubt- 
edly some of the clergy were accustomed to separate them 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth; but the practice was 
checked by the following injunction from Archbishop 
Grindall: ‘The minister not to pause or stay between 
the Morning Prayer, Litany, and Communion, but to con- 
tinue and say Morning Prayer, Litany, Communion, or 
the service appointed to be said (when there was no com- 
munion) together, without any intermission; to the intent 
that the people might continue together in prayer, and 
hearing the word of God, and not depart out of the church 
during all the time of the whole divine service.’4 From 


© In matters that are fixed, no clergyman can follow his own inclination ; 
nor can he, as an honest man, choose his own course, since he has solemnly 
pledged himself to conform to that which is appointed by the Church. “A 
minister is not at liberty to use or to refuse what prayers he pleases in the 
publick service, but must be governed by the rubrick; men may and must 
be left to their discretion in things doubtful: but when there is a rule, a 
modest man will not be wise above it, and much less against it.’ Bishop of 
St. Asaph’s Charge, 1712, 8vo, p. 8. 

4 Strype’s Grindal, 167. 
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the various occasional forms published at a subsequent 
period, it is evident that the daily service and the Com- 
munion-office were always used together on Sundays and 
holy days; for in all these forms the two are printed as 
one complete service, to be used at one time. As, however, 
the separation has even recently been practised, and not 
only practised but defended, the convocation could settle 
the matter by a simple declaration on the subject.° 

The only services which were formerly separated were 
the Daily Morning Prayer and the Litany. Until the last 
review, the Litany was read alone in some places; though 
I cannot conceive on what authority. The rubric was as 
follows: ‘“ Here followeth the Litany, to be used upon 
Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and at other times 
when it shall be commanded by the ordinary.” Now the 
Morning and Evening Prayer were then, as now, enjoined 
to be used daily; so that the use of the Litany could not 
set aside another injunction. No one will pretend that 
the Morning Prayer was not to be used on Sundays; and 
the Litany was appointed to be used on Sundays also. 
The latter did not supersede the former; and the same 
argument will apply to Wednesdays and Fridays; so that 
there appears to have been no authority for the substitu- 
tion of the Litany in the room of the Morning Prayers, 
Wheatly and others suppose that it was said at a different 
time; but from the rubric in the Scotch Prayer-book in 
1637, it is clear that it was the practice with some per- 
sons to omit the morning service altogether on Litany 
days. In that book the following words are added to the 


© In the early period of the Reformation, some short interval elapsed after 
the close of the service before the celebration of the communion. Thus an 
eminent ritualist observes: ‘‘It is very probable, though the assembly did 
not dissolve, yet was there such a ceasing and rest from sacred employments 
as might give the curate time in that interval both to receive the names of 
such as intended to communicate, as also to admonish, and in case of obsti- 
nacy to repel, scandalous persons from that ordinance.’ Le Strange’s Al- 
liance, 163. The ambiguity was removed at the last review, when it was 
ordered that notice should be given the day before. 
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rubric: “‘ and without omission of any part of the other 
daily service of the Church on those days.” Whether the 
Litany was intended to be said at a different time of the 
day is another question; but it is, I think, certain that 
the compilers of the Book of Common Prayer never con- 
templated that the daily service should be omitted. The 
question was, however, set at rest at the last review; and 
I notice it simply for the purpose of shewing that the 
alteration of the rubric, so as to leave it no longer doubt- 
ful whether the Litany should be said in addition to the 
daily service, was not a departure, as some have contended, 
from the intentions of the compilers.‘ 

It has been sometimes argued, that our morning ser- 
vice was composed of three offices, which were intended 
to be used at different times; but there is no authority 
whatever for such a notion. In the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth a longer pause occurred probably between the ser- 
mon and the Communion-service than at present ; yet 
even then the service was but one. No evidence exists 
to prove that the Litany was ever intended to be a distinct 
office, A rubric in the very first occasional form pub- 
lished in Queen Elizabeth’s reign reflects some light on 
the subject. “After the Morning Prayer ended, the mi- 
nister shall exhort the people assembled to give them- 
selves to their private prayers and meditations ; for which 
purpose a pause shall be made of one quarter of an hour 
and more by the discretion of the said curate, during which 
time as good silence shall be kept as may be; that done, 
the Litany is to be read.”8 This practice was probably 


f A somewhat singular permission was granted by the First Book of King 
Edward to substitute lessons in some cases for the litany. Thus “ also upon 
Christmas Daye, Easter Daye, the Ascension Daye, Whitsundaye, and the 
Feaste of the Trinity, may be used any part of Holy Scripture hereafter to 
be certaynly limited and appointed, in the steade of the litany.”’ 

8 A Fourme to be used in Common Prayer twise aweeke, and also an 


Order of Publique Fast, to be used every Wednesday in the weeke duryng 
this time of Mortalitie. London, 1563, 4to. 
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found inconvenient, for we find that it was discouraged by 
the bishops; and in the subsequent forms the whole ser- 
vice is printed in one continued order, to be used at one 
time, as at present; while Grindal’s injunction shews that 
the separation of the service, or the pause in its celebra- 
tion, was never general. Various incidental notices occur - 
in later times bearing somewhat on the subject. In 1627, 
Cosin asks, in his Visitation Articles, ‘‘doth ,he upon 
Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays add over and above 
unto the ordinary service of the morning the Litany and 
suffrages, according to the laws and canons provided ?” 
«‘ When upon Sundays and holidays established by law, and 
upon the whole week before Easter, doth he read the second 
service, with the epistle and gospel, according to the Book 
of Common Prayer after the former service, which is the 
Morning Prayer and the Litany, be ended?” ‘These two 
questions comprehend the whole service ; but there is an- 
other. ‘‘ When the sermon is ended, doth he return unto 
the holy table, and there proceed and make an end of the 
whole service, as he is likewise directed to do in the com- 
munion-book ?” From these questions, as well as from 
the proceedings of the bishops at an earlier period, it would 
seem that some clergymen were inclined to abridge the 
morning service; and hence probably originated the notion 
of three distinct offices. But the general practice of the 
Church from the Reformation has been precisely the same 
as at present; and any deviations therefrom merely prove 
that some of the clergy were irregular. ‘The order of 
Morning Prayer is not, nor ever was, the whole morning 
service, but a little fragment thereof. The Act of Parlia- — 
ment, 1 Elizabeth, c. ii. calls it service, not services ; and 
the contents of our Liturgie (which is our rubrick con- 
firmed) followeth the old distinction in King Henry’s 
Prime.” 

Johnson of Cranbrook asserted that three services were 
united,—the Morning Prayer, the Litany, and the Com- 


h Holy Table, Name and Thing, &e. pp. 174-176. 
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munion-office. He imagined that as the Litany is ordered 
to be said after Morning Prayer, the interval is at the 
discretion of the minister.i The notion was founded alto- 
gether in error. The word after in the rubric simply 
means at the end. Previous to the Restoration the Morn- 
-ing Prayer ended with the third collect, and then the Litany 
was read; but the congregation did not depart from the 
church, neither did the minister leave his desk; he pro- 
ceeded with the service. At the review of the book in 
1661, the Morning Prayer was made to end with the “grace 
of our Lord,” and the Litany was included. After the third 
collect we have a rubric, ‘then these five prayers are to be 
read here, except when the Litany is read;” consequently 
the Litany on litany-days was read at the same part of the 
service.) Such has ever been the practice ; nor can any 
ingenuity shew that this arrangement was not intended 
from the beginning. With respect to the Lord’s supper, 
the time of the day is not fixed by any rubrics, neither is 
the time of the sermon fixed ; yet the usage of the Church 
ever since the Book of Common Prayer was compiled has 
decided that the one should be preached and the other 
administered at the end of Morning Prayer. In all the 
occasional forms from Elizabeth’s accession to the time of 
the Long Parliament, when our Liturgy was set aside, the 
Litany invariably follows the daily morning service, with- 
out any pause; and after the Litany the Communion-office, 
called sometimes the second service, and at others the lat- 
ter service, as far as the prayer for the Church militant, 
These various forms settle the question as to the practice 
of the Church from the Reformation. Our ancestors saw 
no ambiguity in the rubrics. They commenced the Litany 
immediately after the daily service.* 


i Johnson’s Vade Mecum. 

J Lewis’s Case of Fasts and Festivals, &c. pp. 27, 28, 

* T have a large collection of these occasional forms previous to the time 
of the Long Parliament; and in every case the Morning Prayer, the Litany, 
and the Communion-office are connected together as one continued service, 
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There are several rubrics which may admit of different 
interpretations, and which are differently interpreted by 
the clergy; and though the remedy in such cases is an 
appeal to the ordinary, who has authority to decide, yet it 
would be far better to have the matter settled by convoca- 
tion, in order that one uniform practice might prevail in 
every diocese. 

With respect to the Liturgy, therefore, no consistent 
member of the Anglican Church would recommend altera- 
tions beyond such as would fall under the three heads 
already specified ; while the very fears of the clergy would 
be conservative, and tend to preserve it against innovation. 

It is a source of thankfulness that no changes were 
effected in 1689, and in the reign of Queen Anne, when 
points would have been yielded which every sound Church- 
man must now have deplored. Though I would not justify 
the proceedings of the lower house of convocation in 1689, 
or in subsequent years in the reign of Queen Anne; yet I 
frankly acknowledge that I am thankful that the opposi- 
tion was made to the upper house, for I am convinced 
that it was overruled to the preservation of our Liturgy. 
In 1689, in 1700, and in subsequent years, when the dis- 
putes between the two houses were of a most painful 
character, the bishops were disposed to make concessions 
which could not be justified. I would not for a moment 
have it supposed that I consider that such men as Tillot- 
son, Tenison, Stillingfleet, and others, were indifferent on 
the subject; but I am convinced that they attached too 
much importance to the objections of Dissenters, and that 
they imagined, that by making the required concessions, 
they would be gained over to the Church. In their anxiety 
to comprehend Dissenters, they were prepared to give of- 
fence to members of the Church by unwarrantable con- 
cessions. Had the changes been made, the end would not 
have been attained; for the objectors would soon have 
entertained scruples on other points; while it would have 
been difficult, when once the example had been set, to 
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have resisted any demands, however unreasonable. Thus 
the Liturgy might have been subjected to constant altera- 
tions. In consequence of the opposition of the lower house 
all this mischief was prevented; nor can I avoid the con- 
clusion, that this feeling operated strongly on the minds 
of the majority. Their apprehensions lest the bishops 
should go too far in one direction might certainly have 
led them too far in another; but that good has resulted 
from the differences between the two houses is certain. 
Had the upper house succeeded in their schemes, changes 
would have been made which we should have now re- 
gretted. We are enjoying the benefits of that opposition. 
It was overruled for the welfare of the Church. 

On this question the views of the commissioners at the 
Savoy conference in 1661 were much more just than those 
of King William’s commission in 1689. The former re- 
mark, in reply to the Presbyterians, ‘‘On the contrary, 
we judge that if the Liturgy should be altered as thus 
required, not only a multitude, but the generality of the 
soberest and most loyal children of the Church of England 
would be justly offended, since such an alteration would 
be a virtual concession, that this Liturgy were an intolera- 
ble burden to tender consciences, a direct cause of schism, 
a superstitious usage, which would at once both justify 
all those who have so obstinately departed from it, as the 
only pious tender-conscienced men, and condemn all those 
who have adhered to that in conscience of their duty and 
loyalty, with their loss or hazard of estates, lives, and for- 
tunes, as men superstitious, schismatical, and void of re- 
ligion and conscience.” This argument was too much lost 
sight of by the advocates of concession in 1689. Nor did 
they fully bear in mind that their concessions would have 
been a virtual acknowledgment that the Reformers had 
imposed some things unadvisedly. Kennet’s remark on 
the above extract is so just, that it is suited to all times as 
well as to the period when he wrote. “ And, indeed, this 
was the most plausible objection in the convocation of 
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1689, when possibly the Liturgy altered would have given 
occasion for a new separation, upon grounds more popular 
than nonjuring or lay deprivations.”” _ 

Now, however, there would be no danger, either of a 
collision between the two houses, or of a desire on the 
part of any considerable number of the clergy to make 
any extensive changes in our formularies. 

I do not mean to assert that there are not persons 
among the clergy who would individually desire altera- 
tions. Some, for instance, might wish to expunge the 
Athanasian Creed, others probably might desire the re- 
moval of other portions of the Liturgy, while the advocates 
of the Tracts for the Times would revive or restore certain 
passages respecting prayers for the dead, and the eucha- 
ristic sacrifice, which were retained in the first Book of 
Common Prayer under King Edward; but the impossi- 
bility of altering, so as to give satisfaction to all, would 
induce the great body of the clergy to support any motion 
for the preservation of the Liturgy in its integrity. 

But the advocates for alterations in the Liturgy are so 
few, that no danger need be apprehended. Yet as it is 
our duty to read history with a view to our own profit, a 
reference to the state of things at the commencement of 
and during the first few years of the Long Parliament may 
not be without its use to the present generation, especially 
to those who may cherish the desire for some few changes 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 

In 1640, when the Long Parliament assembled, some 
few alterations only were required in the Liturgy, except 
by the extreme Puritans now become Presbyterians, by 
whom its total rejection as a popish idol was demanded, 
and the substitution of that new discipline, for which the 
Scots had long agitated, and which they had succeeded in 
erecting since the year 1638. Yet within a very few years 
the men who would have been satisfied with certain trivial 
alterations, in their zeal for the war against their sovereign 

1 Kennet’s Register, 574. 
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readily sacrificed the Book of Common Prayer for the Di- 
rectory. The circumstances are pregnant with warning. 
They proclaim the danger of tampering with settled insti- 
tutions. The truth is, these men, who called themselves 
members of the Church of England, had no fixed principles 
in these matters, or they could not so easily have complied 
with the Scots, who refused to lend their aid in the war 
unless their own system of Church-government was adopted 
in England. The Prayer-book, therefore, was a part of 
the price for the assistance of the Scots. Nor should the 
circumstances of those times be forgotten by us; for though 
we are in no danger of civil commotions, yet it is possible 
for men who once begin to relinquish ancient customs, to 
concede one thing after another, until nothing is left to be 
conceded. After twenty years’ misery, the people of Eng- 
land, who had not been consulted at the commencement 
of the troubles, when it was rejected, gladly welcomed 
back the Common Prayer. It is a singular fact, that very 
few of the people comparatively objected to the use of the 
book on the king’s return. The objectors were chiefly 
among the ministers who had rejected the book, and 
wished to keep it out of the churches. 

The sad and distracted state of religion during those 
twenty years of trouble, from 1648 to 1660, is well known ; 
and when, subsequent to the restoration, the parliamentary 
Directory was discarded for the Book of Common Prayer, 
the legacy of the Reformers to the English Church, the 
change was grateful to the mass of the people. During 
the confusions there was abundance of preaching, but very 
little social worship. Instead of joining with the minister 
in the service of the Church, as was the custom in all 
ages, the people were merely assembled to listen to a ser- 
mon anda formal prayer from the preacher. They were 
spectators of a scene, not participators in an act of public 
worship, according to the method adopted by the Reform- 
ers from the practice of the primitive Church. Yet, under 
the reign of the Presbyterians, with the Directory in the 
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room of the Liturgy, we meet with a most unequivocal 
confession from the ruling powers of the inefficiency of 
their scheme to meet the spiritual wants of the people. 
Thus these enemies to all forms actually published one by 
their own authority for the use of the sailors. It furnishes 
one of the strongest testimonies to the adaptation of the 
Book of Common Prayer to the circumstances of the 
people. This Presbyterian form is one of the most singu- 
lar publications of that extraordinary period. It is called 
A Supply of Prayer for the Ships that want Ministers to 
pray with them. 

** A reason of this work” is prefixed to the book; and 
it states: ‘‘ whereas there are thousands of ships which 
have not ministers with them to guide them in prayer, and 
therefore either use the old form of Common Prayer, or 
no prayer at all; the former whereof for many weighty 
reasons hath been abolished, and the latter is likely to 
make them rather heathens than Christians. Therefore, 
to avoid these inconveniences, it hath been thought fit to 
frame some prayers, agreeing with the Directory established 
by parliament.” There are certain directions for the use 
of the form. The first is: ‘the company being assembled, 
they may thus begin with prayer.” A short prayer fol- 
lows, after which the Lord’s prayer was to be used, and 
we have this direction, ‘‘ After this some psalms and chap- 
ters being read out of both Testaments (but none out of 
those books called Apocrypha), and a psalm being sung, a 
prayer may follow in this manner.” Two prayers follow, 
one being “‘ for the Church universall, and our united 
Churches and kingdoms.” In the latter we find this 
petition: “We pray thee send thy blessing upon all the 
reformed Churches, especially upon the Churches and 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, now more 
strictly and religiously united in the solemne league and 
covenant.” Another is, “heal our rents and divisions, and 
preserve us from breach of our solemn covenant.” Yet 
the covenant was the fruitful source of their divisions. It 

KK 
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contains also a petition for the king, though at the very 
time they were making war upon him; so that the soldiers, 
sailors, and people were by this form taught to be hypo- 
crites. “We pray thee for all in authority, especially 
for the king’s majesty, that God would make him rich in 
blessings both in his person and government, establish 
his throne in religion, save him from evil counsel, and 
make him a blessed and glorious instrument for the con- 
servation and propagation of the gospel.” Yet the men 
by whom this prayer was set forth were labouring to sub- 
due the king and to subvert the throne. Next comes a 
direction, “ After this prayer a psalm may be sung, and 
the conclusion may be with a thanksgiving and blessing.” 
Then follows “a prayer particularly fitted for those that 
travell upon the seas,” and “a prayer in.a storm.” 

The whole form is exceedingly curious, as emanating 
from men who pretended that all forms were unlawful ; 
for this was the doctrine of the Scots and all the Presby- 
terians of that day. How this form was received we cannot 
ascertain; but it remains as an evidence of the inconsistency 
of men who were constrained to put forth a prescribed 
service in order to supersede the use of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer among sailors and traders.™ In those ships 
in which any appearance of religion was preserved, the — 
Book of Common Prayer, notwithstanding the parliament- 
ary ordinances, was used by the sailors; and this strange 
production was put forth in order that the book, which 
was evidently valued by the common people as well as by 
the upper classes, might be altogether set aside. This is 
admitted in the preface to the form ; for they state that the 
sailors either used the Book of Common Prayer or neg- 
lected prayer altogether. 

Yet the members of the Long Parliament were at first 


m A Supply of Prayer for the Ships of this kingdom that want Ministers 
to pray with them, agreeable to the Directory established by Parliament. 
Published by authority. London, printed for John Field, and are to be sold 
at his house upon Addle-Hill, 4to. It is without date. 
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avowed friends of the Church of England, advocates of the 
Liturgy and episcopal government. Under this impres- 
sion they were addressed by Bishop Hall soon after their 
first meeting. ‘The Liturgie of the Church of England 
hath been hitherto esteemed sacred; reverently used by 
holy martyrs ; daily frequented by devout Protestants, as 
that which more than once hath been allowed and con- 
firmed by the edicts of religious princes, and by your own 
parliamentary acts; yet now begins to complain of scorn : 
the matter is quarrelled at by some, the forme by others, 
the use of it by both.”" This production, written by one 
of the best of men, and intended as a defence of the estab- 
lished Liturgy, raised a host of enemies. It was answered 
by five individuals, under the name of Smectymnuus—a 
word compounded of their initial letters—all of them min- 
isters of the English Church, to whose Articles and Li- 
turgy they had all professed their adherence. Yet thus 
early, in the year 1641, they put forth principles which 
were subversive of the doctrine of the Church of England. 
Though they had subscribed to the Book of Common 
Prayer, yet now they boldly charge it with popery. Their 
answer called forth a defence from Hall, which must have 
stung them to the very quick, had they retained any 
sense of shame. “ Fie, brethren, are ye presbyters of the 
Church of England, and dare challenge episcopacie of fac- 
tion ?”° In reply to Hall’s assertion that the Liturgy had 
been held sacred by martyrs, these cavillers ask, ‘“‘ Whence 
then proceed so many additions and alterations that have 
changed the face and fabricke thereof?” To which Hall 
replies: ‘‘ Additions and alterations? What! in the pre- 
sent Liturgy ? Where or what? ‘Tell me, I beseech you, 
brethren, are they visible, or are they not? Perhaps 
somewhere, instead of priest there is minister; perhaps 


» An Humble Remonstrance to the high Court of Parliament, by a duti- 
full Sonne of the Church: London, 1640, pp. 9, 10. 

° A Defence of the Humble Remonstrance against the frivolous and false 
exceptions of Smectymnuus: London, 1641, p. 7. 
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absolution is interpreted by a remission; perhaps in pri- 
vate baptisme there is mention of a lawful minister ; perhaps 
instead of purification of women there is thanksgiving ; 
and can ye know the book when ye see it againe, after 
these alterations, these additions? And why should not 
I speak of martyrs, as the authors and users of this holy 
Liturgy 2? Why should not we glory in their name and 
authority? Sleight you them as you please, we blesse 
God for such patrons of our good cause.” To the charge 
of symbolising with the mass, Hall says: ‘‘ Surely neither 
as masse nor as popish; if an holy prayer be found in a 
Roman portuise, shall I hate it for the place? If I find 
gold in the channell, shall I throw it away because it was 
ill laid?” To their objection of a difference between the 
Prayer-book and “the Liturgies of all other reformed 
Churches,” Hall asks, ‘‘ Whose fault is that? Ours was 
before theirs: why did not they conforme to us, rather 
than we come backe to them? I may boldly say ours was 
and is the more noble Church, and therefore more fit to 
lead than to follow; but, indeed, since our languages and 
regions are different, what need is there our Liturgies 
should be one?”? It may be remarked, that this ob- 
jection relative to the differences between the Book of 
Common Prayer and the Liturgies of foreign reformed 
Churches was constantly alleged by the men who laboured 
to procure alterations; but it is a singular fact, that, 
when the English book was rejected, all other forms were 
rejected with it. Nay, the reformed Churches, with 
perhaps the exception of the Lutheran, have discarded 
their own Liturgies. The Church of Scotland uses no 
form whatever, though formerly one was sanctioned. It 
seems to be an inherent principle in Presbytery and In- 
dependency to reject all forms. So, after 1640, the men 
who talked of the Liturgies of other Churches as a model 
for England rejected all. They had formerly pleaded for 


P A Defence, Xc. 9, 24, 26, 
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liberty in some few things, professing themselves to be 
friends to episcopacy and the Common Prayer, and yet 
both were soon rejected as sinful and burdensome. 

Let the scenes witnessed in England upon the aboli- 
tion of episcopacy and the Prayer-book be a warning to 
the present age not to listen to any proposals for changes. 
There are some few men who call themselves members of 
the Church of England, and yet talk of the popery of the 
Prayer-book, and call for another reformation. Let all 
who love the Church be on their guard against objections, 
however plausibly urged ; remembering that any material 
changes would involve a renunciation of the Reformation. . 
In the times to which we have alluded, many persons be- 
gan life as members of the Church of England, then they 
became Presbyterians, and afterwards Independents, sim- 
ply from listening and yielding to a few leaders, whose 
hatred of the Prayer-book and episcopacy was manifest 
from the beginning. In the year 1641 the House of Com- 
mons, though nominally churchmen, made several orders 
against bishops, even allowing ordination by presbyters, 
and adjoining laymen with clergymen to set up Church 
government, In June they voted that ‘there should be 
no archbishops, bishops, &c., within this Churche and 
kingdome.” In July it was voted, “that there should be 
severall select committees of the clergy appointed for the 
ordination of clergymen into the ministery. And there 
was then a great debate about the said bill in giving rea- 
sons, wherefore the laytie should be joyned in commission 
with the clergy; and it was then again voted that ecclesi- 
asticall jurisdiction shall be transferred to commissioners, 
as it was before voted.” Again, ‘‘ that if any came to take 
orders, these commissioners to appoint five clergymen to 
graut ordinations.” Within a very brief space the Book 
of Common Prayer was attacked by these nominal church- 
men. On the Ist of August a proposal for altering the 
Liturgy was submitted to the House of Commons, which 
was supported by more than sixty; but being opposed by 
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fifty-five, the question was deferred to another day. On 
the 6th the same subject was again debated. Williams’s 
form has already been mentioned, as well as the odium 
to which he was subjected in consequence. The follow- 
ing is the notice in the Diurnal Occurrences : “‘ Tuesday 
(the 7th of August) was the day of thanksgiving for the 
happy pacification ; but the members of the house solem- 
nised it, not at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, as was ap- 
pointed, by reason that the Bishop of Lincoln has caused 
a set form of prayer to be printed and used in the Church 
for the thanksgiving; wherefore it was kept by them at 
Lincoln’s Inne.” On September 9th this year the lords 
drew up an order enforcing the use of the Common Prayer, 
and sent it to the Commons for their concurrence, who, 
however, refused their assent, and it was printed by the 
authority of the upper house only.1 All these proceed- 
ings occurred while the House of Commons professed 
themselves to be members of the Church of England; yet 
they began with alterations, and then soon rejected the 
book altogether. Let the new reformers begin to alter 
the book in some few things, and other and bolder men 
will proceed to effect its complete rejection. Much clam- 
our was raised against the bishops at this time for enfor- 
cing conformity ; and from the proceedings in parliament 
it is evident that some of the clergy had been most incon- 
sistent in their conduct, so that their diocesans were com- 
pelled to act. Thus one of the charges against Wren 
was, that in the year 1637 he enjoined that divine service 
should not be performed in a certain church until a sur- 
plice was provided. The minister wished to officiate with- 
out the surplice, contrary to law, and pleaded that the 
parish had not provided one. Could Wren, or any other 
bishop, have pursued a different course ? yet the House of 
Commons, in 1641, though they called themselves church- 


1 Diurnal Occurrences, or the Heads of the Proceedings of both Houses 
of Parliament, from the third of November, 1640, to the ninth of September, 
anno 1641, 4to. See under the above-mentioned dates. 
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men, entertained the articles of impeachment, among which 
was the above, with many others equally absurd." 
It behoves us, in these times of excitement, to consider 
the example of the men who, after objecting to a few 
things in the Book of Common Prayer, rejected it alto- 
gether. Let the reformers of the present day be re- 
minded of the conduct of the Puritans in successive reigns, 
until the Church was overturned. They began their ca- 
reer by opposing the rites and ceremonies of the Church, 
and then laboured to impose their own Prayer-book upon 
the whole nation. Yet their Book of Common Prayer 
was frequently altered, though each edition had been pro- 
nounced perfect. After contending for their Book of 
Common Prayer, even this production, though perfect and 
complete, was rejected. At the commencement of the 
troubles in the year 1640 the Liturgy was merely to be 
altered; but within a very brief space it was set aside as 
popish by men, who at first only called for a revision. 
Should the Book of Common Prayer be again subjected 
to revision, except for the simple purposes already stated 
in this volume, the whole Liturgy would be endangered. 
The Puritan book of discipline also was subjected to many 
revisions, though each was regarded as the identical plat- 
form established by Jehovah for the government of his 
Church. “The Articles of our religion (concluded upon 
- by the clergie of our Church), with these learned and all- 
seeing brethren, are but the bishops’ decrees, the articles 
of the convocation-house, and reveale some little truth ; 
but these wise brethren, they have not failed to shew us 


r Diurnal Occurrences, &c. p. 302. 

s Rogers on the XXXIX. Articles, &c. ed. 1607, 4to, preface. Rogers 
has a marginal note on the above extract. ‘¢ The Br. renue and continue 
their base conceits of the publike art. of our religion in. comparison of their 
new gospell.” It may be remarked on the above extract, that Rogers, who 
lived so near the time, asserts that the Articles were framed in and sanctioned 
by the convocation. This he asserts in several parts of his work, the first 
edition of which was published in the year 1586. It is also worthy of remark, 
- that he gives, both in 1586 and 1607, the clause on the power of the Church 
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the whole counsaill of God.’”* Each book, as it came forth, 
was different from its predecessor, while all in succession 
were called perfect. ‘In 1572 the first admonition was 
offered, as contayning a perfect platforme of the discipline 
they desired to be established. Within fewe years after 
they altered it againe; in the year 1584 another, which 
seemed to have received as much perfection as they could 
desire ; but presently after the parliament this was found 
amongst them to have some things amisse, and the correct- 
ing being referred to one who had traversed the matter 
anew, it came out more perfect in the yeare 1586, another 
in the yeare 1588.”t Is it not also evident that those 


in the 20th Article, and defends the doctrine against certain adversaries, with- 
out even any allusion to the dispute ; from which it is evident that in his day, 
or from 1586 to 1607, there had been no controversy respecting its genuine- 
ness. Had not the clause been general in the editions of that period, he 
would have entered upon the question. His silence is a proof that it was 
then received as genuine, . 

* Covell’s Modest and Reasonable Examination of some things in use in 
the Church of England, sundrie times heretofore misliked, &c. Lond. 1604, 
4to, pp. 23, 24. Covell has been previously quoted on the subject of lay 
baptism; and though he so far allowed it in cases of necessity as not to 
approve of its repetition, yet he was extremely averse to the practice. Thus, 
in reply to the Puritan objection, ‘‘ Baptism by women commanded and al- 
lowed,’’ he says, ‘‘ Nay, rather forbidden, and the action not allowed, though 
the act be. We are sorrie if any inconsiderately and presumptuously doe it ; 
but, being done, wee hold a greater necessity of baptisme than that we dare 
think them fit to be baptised againe. Heerein if there bee any fault, surely 
it is not a fault in the Communion-booke.”” Ib. 190. The men of that age 
went no further than this; and their views do not support the doctrine of 
the Court of Arches respecting dissenting baptism. When this question was 
discussed at the Hampton Court Conference, it was asserted by the arch- 
bishop that the practice was not allowed by the Church; and the general 
conclusion was, that, when in cases of extreme necessity it was performed, it 
should not be repeated. The University of Oxford, in 1603, in answer to 
the millenary petition, say: ‘‘ That the Church of England nor the Booke 
of Common Praier doth not prescribe that baptisme should be administered 
by women, though wee deny it not to be baptisme if perchance de facto it be 
by them administered. Fieri non debuit, factum valuit.’’? The Answere of the 
Vice-chancellors, the Doctors, both the Proctors, and other the Heads of 
Houses in the Universitie of Oxford, &c. to the humble Petition of the 
Ministers, &c. desiring Reformation, &c. At Oxford, 1603, 4to, p. 10. 
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clergymen who wish for a revision of our Liturgy, on the 
ground, as they allege, that some things are popish, would, 
were they indulged in their fancies, proceed step by step 
until the Book of Common Prayer would be quite laid 
aside? If such men value the Reformation, it behoves 
them not to speak lightly of the Book of Common Prayer, 
which is the precious legacy of our reformers to succeeding 
ages. If, in their consciences, they deem any portions 
of our Liturgy to be unwarranted by Holy Scripture, it is 
their obvious duty to maintain their consistency by quit- 
ting the Church of England. To object to her services, 
and yet continue to use them, is manifestly dishonest. 

With respect to the Articles, no one would touch them. 
They were framed when the Church was restored to her 
_ primitive state, and the convocation would never alter 
what the Reformers established as matters of doctrine. 
Were an attempt to be made, the difficulty of deciding 
on the changes would soon lead to its relinquishment. 
Persons would be as widely at issue respecting alterations 
in the Articles as in the Liturgy; and the fear, should 
changes be attempted, of losing some things, which they 
would make great sacrifices to preserve, would compel all, 
except perhaps a few men of extreme opinions, to unite 
for their preservation in their integrity. 

But though no serious change would be contemplated 
in the Liturgy, there are other matters which would ne- 
cessarily occupy the attention of a convocation. For 
example, a revision of our canons. Several of them are 
set aside by special acts of parliament; others are super- 
seded by the rubrics. Now, it would be desirable to re- 
vise the whole, and to omit all such as are repealed either 
by the laws of the land or the rubrics. They might be 
reduced within a smaller compass. So, whenever new 
statutes of an ecclesiastical character are required, they 
might be framed in convocation, which is certainly the 
proper place. ‘The sanction of parliament could after- 
wards be obtained; and as the convocation would never 
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interfere with any matters which were not strictly eccle- 
siastical, the confirmation by the legislature would not be 
withheld. It is not unreasonable to ask that the Church 
should be permitted to make laws for her own govern- 
ment." 

The question of psalmody is one which would of ne- 
cessity fall under the consideration of a convocation, were 
that assembly permitted to act, nor can it be settled in 
any other place. This is one of the points on which there 
is no uniformity in our churches, almost every congrega- 
tion having a particular collection of psalms and hymns ; 
so that while in all other parts of divine service uniform- 
ity is preserved, in singing there is less of it than even 
among the Dissenters. The question should not be per- 
mitted to continue in such a state. No one can consider 
it desirable that there should be such a variety in our 
practice. The Church has never settled the matter, and 
therefore each clergyman settles it for himself. But 
were the convocation to meet for business, this is one of 
the first subjects to which their attention would be di- 
rected. It would not be possible to avoid it. Nor would 
it be attended with much difficulty. A committee would 
be appointed to select, arrange, and prepare a book for 
general use in our churches. When thus prepared, it 
would be submitted to the whole convocation, and must 
pass both houses; so that in going through such an or- 
deal, there would be a very reasonable hope of obtaining 
an unobjectionable collection. It would then be duly 
authorised, and the clergy would be restrained from using 


u ‘¢ No instance can be given of the use of one body of canons in any na- 
tional Church for one hundred and forty years without any synodical reform, 
except in this Church ; and therefore, how perfect soever the system of canons 
was in 1603, yet whatever is variable in the state of the Church may be pre- 
sumed to have varied within this period in some degree.’’ Reynolds’s Essay, 
232. If this argument had any force when Reynolds wrote, it possesses still 
greater now. Canons for government, unlike articles of faith, which are un- | 
alterable, because the doctrines of the Gospel must ever remain the same, 
may be changed according to the circumstances of the Church. 
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any other book, or any other psalms and hymns. Thus 
our reproach would be wiped away, and the great prin- 
ciple of uniformity would be maintained. 

This want of uniformity has often been expressed by 
individuals. In the year 1698 Luke Milbourne published 
a version of the psalms, which he dedicated to the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and clergy, “ especially such as now do, 
or hereafter may, represent that whole body in convoca- 
tion.” The version of Sternhold and Hopkins was never 
authorised by the Church; neither is there any positive 
evidence that it ever received the sanction of the queen 
in council, though some presumptive proofs may be al- 
leged. ‘* Nor could I ever,” says Milbourne, “ find any 
authentic allowance for singing them in public, whatso- 
ever the Company of Stationers pretend to, whose plau- 
sible title had a regard to their own profit, more than the 
Church’s edification.” 

He alludes also to the fact, that no other version was 
duly authorised: “‘ Since our convocations, to whom that 
work properly belongs, never took any such cognisance 
of the ancient versions as to recommend them with the Li- 
turgy, our common psalmody remains a matter of liberty.” 
‘‘If it be a part of divine service, how comes it to pass 
that our ecclesiastical representatives have not thought 
uniformity in singing of psalms as beautiful and as valu- 
able as in any other part of the public service? Why 
not in the poetical as well as in the prose version? And 
though it might seem a very hard work, which few of the 
clergy durst undertake, yet, since at this time there are 
several versions of the psalms extant, why may not some 
one, or a choice collection out of all, be made by learned 
and judicious persons, appointed for that purpose in a 
convocation ?” After stating some particulars as to the 
mode of accomplishing the work, he says, ‘“‘ And may not 
these, after such an examination, be approved by the con- 
vocation, as the whole Liturgy formerly was?” He then 
remarks, that it is such a point of uniformity, that all 
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Churches except our own concur in it; instancing the 
Scotch, the French, and the Dutch. The only authority 
possessed by any version of psalms is that of the king in 
council; an authority, however, which cannot be proved 
to have been granted to the version of Sternhold and 
Hopkins. Several versions have indeed at various periods 
been thus sanctioned ; but none of them, with the excep- 
tion of that by Tate and Brady, are now used in our 
churches. On every account it is desirable that the ques- 
tion should be settled in convocation, and that the singu- 
lar variety observable in our churches should no longer 
continue. 

Though no evidence, however, of the sanction of the 
privy council has been discovered, yet it is clear that the 
old version was supposed to be authorised by the queen’s 
injunctions. In some of the early editions, the title states 
that the book was “allowed according to the queen’s 
majestie’s injunctions;” and in all copies the psalms are 
said to be set forth by authority. A psalm or hymn is 
mentioned in the royal injunctions, and on this ground an 
allowance is pleaded for this version. Besides, no objec- 
tion was ever raised against their authority in any of the 
convocations. This argument is used by Beveridge, who 
contends, that as the convocations knew that they were 
used in every church in the kingdom, they, in abstaining 
from censure, ‘ have approved of this translation.”” The 
argument is a fair one, and it applies with equal force to 
the new version, since the convocation never expressed 


any disapprobation. Of Sternhold and Hopkins many 


« The Psalms of David in English Metre, translated from the original by 
Luke Milbourne, a Presbyter of the Church of England; London, 1698. 

v Beveridge’s Defence of the Psalms, &c. I2mo,p.91. Beveridge con- 
tended that the royal authority had been granted, or that the Company of 
Stationers would have been called to account for the title; but this argument 
is not worth much ; for since the early copies issued by the queen’s printers 

ad affirmed the royal allowance, the company might presume that they were 
duly authorised ; or, at all events, they could be under no apprehension of 
being called to account. 
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editions were published during the reign of Queen Eliza~- 
beth, by the royal printers, and in subsequent reigns by 
the Company of Stationers; and that their authority, 
whatever it may have been, was deemed sufficient, is evi- 
dent from the Visitation Articles put forth at different 
periods. In some articles in the year 1590, which is the 
earliest period at which I have met with the notice, though 
probably it may be found in others of a prior date, it is 
asked, whether they have in their. churches “ the Book 
of Common Prayer, and two Psalters in prose and mee- 
ter?”" Two psalters are mentioned in injunctions of earlier 
date, though it is not stated that one was to be the me- 
trical version; yet it is probable that such was the case.* 
_ Thus we find proofs that the version of Sternhold and 
Hopkins was required by ecclesiastical authority to be 
placed in churches in the reign of Elizabeth. 

This version was in high favour with the Puritans in 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I., though it was par- 
tially superseded after the civil wars by another. One 
of the charges alleged against Cosin by Peter Smart was 
that of disparaging and discouraging the metrical psalms. 
Cosin replied, that so far from discouraging their use, he 
had always joined with the congregation in smging them 
in the church.Y 

But though so favoured by the earlier Puritans, this 
translation fell somewhat into disrepute under the Long 
Parliament, by whom it was discarded, as being wncouth 
and unsuited to the times, and Barton’s version was accord- 
ingly ordered to bg substituted in its plaee. At all events, 


w Articles ministred in the Visitation of the Right Worshipfull Maister 
John King, Archdeacon of Nottingham, in the year of our Lord God 1599. 
Printed at Oxford by Joseph Barnes, printer to the Universitie. 

x They are mentioned in the Visitation of the Bishop of London, 1577 ; of 
the Archdeacon of Middlesex, 1582; of the Bishop of Coventrie, 1584; of 
the Archdeacon of Surrey, 1621 and 1629; and of the Bishop of Gloucester, 
1629. : 

y An Illustration of Mr. Daniel Heal’s History of the Puritans in the 
article of Peter Smart, 1736, 8vo; Heylin’s Examen, 284. 
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this book was recommended for public use, though proba- 
bly its reception was by no means general. As late as the 
year 1655, however, it is evident that the old book still 
maintained its place in the affections of the people, for we 
find Richard Baxter recommending Barton’s version. In 
his suggestions to the parliament of that period, Baxter 
says, ‘‘ Seeing our common version of the psalms in meeter 
is so faulty that it is not fit to be continued, when better 
may be had; and those that lay them by do use some one, 
some another, when concord in such a work is so desir- 
able among the churches; we humbly move that you 
would recommend some one of the best unto all churches 
in the land. Might I presume to speak my thoughts, that 
version, which being first approved of by the late assem- 
bly of divines, and after very much corrected and bet- 
tered in Scotland, and now approved by their assembly, 
and used generally by their churches, is the best that is 
extant, and fittest in many respects to be recommended. 
But if so great a preparation to unanimous reception 
satisfie not, you may authorise the ministers of the pro- 
vince of London to appoint a committee of skillfull men 
to draw one version out of all, or to try and judge of the 
best that is already extant.’ 


2 The Book of Psalms in Metre, lately translated, with many wholesome 
and choice Collections added, &c. Printed by order of the Parliament; and 
now much augmented and amended with the cream and flower of the best 
Authors, &c. With the approbation of more than fourty eminent Divines 
of the city, and most of them of the Assembly. By William Barton, M. of 
Arts. London, 1645, 12mo. The first edition was, published in 1644, In 
a preface to a volume of hymns by the author’s son, published after the 
Restoration, it is said: ‘‘ Finding withal that the ancient usage of our speech 
in Sternhold and Hopkins’ translation was become obsoletely contemptible 
to many people of his age,’’ he produced his new version. Barton conformed 
at the Restoration, and died in 1678. 

@ Humble Advice ; or, the Heads of those Things which were offered to 
many honourable Members of Parliament by Richard Baxter at the end of 
his Sermon, Dec. 24th, at the Abbey in Westminster. With some Additions, 
as they were delivered by him to a Friend, &c. London, 1655, 4to, p: 6; 
Baxter in this work uses an argument for the meeting of ministers which 
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It is remarkable that Baxter could press uniformity 
in singing, while he was content to leave every man at li- 
berty in public prayer. We gather also, from the above 
extract, that Barton’s version was not generally used, 
though it had been sanctioned by the assembly of divines. 
Alterations were the order of the day in those miserable 
times in every part of public worship. Thus, after the 
sanction of the Westminster Assembly to Barton’s version, 
the Scotch must alter it for themselves. In short, nothing 
was fixed. All things continued in a state of confusion 
until the Restoration, when Barton’s version was no more 
heard of in England, and the people returned to that of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, which kept its place in the Church 
until the close of the century. 

The Act of Parliament for the observance of the 29th 
of May mentions the singing of psalms; and as no other 
version was used by churchmen, that by Sternhold and 
Hopkins must have been intended. So far, therefore, its 
use is sanctioned by the legislature. 

When the old version was in the highest repute with 
the Puritans, or Presbyterians, some of the clergy en- 
deavoured to disparage it, and would willingly have ex- 
cluded it from their churches. This was the case with 
Heylin, who dwells on its supposed want of authority, 
arguing that it was merely permitted, not imposed. His 
opinion, or assertion, was founded on the absence of the 
document from the privy council. He complains that 
these psalms, in many churches, had thrust out the Ze 
Deum, the Benedictus, the Magnificat, and the Nunc di- 


should be considered by the opponents of convocation, since it is as appli- 
cable to our circumstances as to those of the year 1653. ‘‘ We beseech you 
fail not to secure to us by law, and to recommend the free use of ministerial 
assemblies ; which, whether necessary or not for regiment, are certainly so 
necessary for unity, that we cannot carry on God’s work in concord well 
without them. ‘This most confesse. Deny us not that the Church enjoyed 
under heathen princes, and hath used in the apostles’ daies (Acts xv. &c.), 
- and ever since to this day.’’ Ib. 3. This was addressed to an usurping 


parliament. 
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mittis. His meaning must have been, that these hymns 
were only read, and not chanted ; for we cannot suppose 
that they were altogether disused. We gather incident- 
ally from Heylin’s account, that a most irreverent mode 
prevailed among the people during the celebration of 
divine service. Thus, during the reading of the prose 
psalms and the lessons, the men, in some churches, were 
accustomed to sit with their heads covered, while all un- 
covered themselves while the metrical psalms were sung, 
though they still kept their seats.» Cosin asserted that 
the psalms were appended to the Prayer-book by the 
Company of Stationers, “ either by. their own private 
ordinances, or by some order from the privy council in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time. Authority of convocation or of 
parliament (such as our Liturgy had) never had they any ; 
only the queen, by her letters patent to the stationers, 
gave leave to have them printed, and allowed (did not 
command) them to be sung in churches. No bishop 
ever inquired of their observance.”¢ 


> Heylin’s Eccles. Res. 131; History of the Presbyterians, 248, 249. 

¢ The Right Reverend Doctor John Cosin, late Lord Bishop of Durham, 
his opinion (when Dean of Peterburgh and in exile), for communicating rather 
with Geneva than with Rome. Also, what slender Authority, if any, the En- 
glish Psalms in rhime and metre have ever had for the publick use they have 
obtained in our churches: freely rendered in two Letters, with Annotations on 
the said Letters, &c. by Ri. Watson, D.D. London, 1684, pp. 13, 14. Cosin, 
and other clergymen, who went into exile to avoid the rage of the Long Parlia- 
ment, were exposed to the charge of popery at home, while they were acting 
consistently with the Church of England abroad, In the year 1651 Evelyn met 
him at Paris. He gave Evelyn an account of the publication of his Devotions, 
which were prepared and published by command of Charles I. The book was 
compiled from the Orarium of 1560, put forth by authority of Queen Elizabeth. 
‘This I rather mention to justify that industrious and pious dean, who had 
exceedingly suffered by it, as if he had done it of his owne head to introduce 
popery, from which no man was more averse, and one who in this time of 
temptation and apostacy held and confirmed many to our Church.”” Evelyn, 
ii. 41, 42. ‘* During his residence in this place he shewed how false and 
groundless was the imputation that had been thrown upon him of being 
popishly affected; for, notwithstanding his great straits, he remained steady - 
and unmoved in the profession of the Protestant religion. He kept up the 
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In 1696 the version of Tate and Brady was authorised 
by the king in council for public use, and recommended 
to such places as were willing to receive it. For many 
years a struggle existed between the two versions; nor 
did the more recent triumph over the more ancient ver- 
sion until a comparatively late period. Subsequent to 
the Revolution, the old version was very much altered, 
though the author of the changes cannot be ascertained. 
By some persons it has been said, that the alterations were 
made by the ecclesiastical commission in 1689 ; .but the 
statement rests on very questionable authority. It is more 
probable that they were effected some years later, when 
the new version was published, and by command of the 
Company of Stationers, who were jealous of the rival book. 
One of the reasons assigned for the publication of the 
version by Tate and Brady was the obsolete language of 
the old. To meet, or obviate this objection, the altera- 
tions were quietly made. Beveridge could give no account 
of the changes; a circumstance which may be regarded as 
conclusive against the opinion that they were made by 
the commissioners in 1689.4 


English Church discipline, and the form of worship appointed by the Common 
Prayer ; he reclaimed some that were quite gone over to popery, and con- 
firmed several more in the Protestant profession, who, by their converse with 
Romanists, were become wavering. There were made him very great offers 
of preferment, if he would have been tempted thereby to alter his religion ; 
but he stood proof against them all.’”’ Biog. Brit. art. Cosin; Nalson’s Col- 
lections, i. 519. Fuller says: ‘‘ Whilst he remained in France he was the 
Atlas of the Protestant religion, supporting the same with his piety and 
learning, confirming the wavering therein, yea, daily adding proselytes (not 
of the meanest rank) thereto.’’? Fuller’s Worthies, 295. His History of 
Popish Transubstantiation and his Scholastic History of the Canon of Holy 
Scripture are triumphant answers to the charge of Popery. 

4 Beveridge’s Defence of the Psalms, &e. ‘‘ Who was the author I know 
not, nor by what authority the Company of Stationers printed it so altered.” 
“‘T never heard who made them, nor by what authority it was done, or 
whether by any authority.’ pp. 53, 81. Much opposition was offered in 
some places to the introduction of the new version. Beveridge wrote the 
above work expressly in its defence. He mentions a church in London in 
which the new version was introduced by the minister, and cast out by the 


LL 
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It will be seen from the extracts from Visitation Arti- 
cles, that Cosin was mistaken in his assertion, that no 
bishop had “ inquired of their observance.” The two 
letters written by Cosin during his exile, on Communion 
with Geneva, and on the Psalms, were published by Wat- 
son many years after. Watson’s feeling against the me- 
trical version was so strong, that he discarded it from his 
church at the Restoration, greatly to the annoyance of 
his parishioners, and also in opposition to the wishes of 
his diocesan, Henchman, Bishop of Sarum. In his re- 
marks on the letters of Cosin he enters into his case, and 
endeavours to defend his practice. Foreseeing a strong 
opposition from his parishioners, he tells us that he 
‘meant to keep on the defensive side, secured by the 
rubrick, after my saying the Nicene Creed; then shall 
follow the sermon, &c., without the least mention of any 
psalm to be sung before my passing to the pulpit.” 
Henchman was much annoyed, but yet did not issue any 
command; so that Watson persisted in his course. Un- 
der Henchman’s successor, a proposal was made by the 
chancellor of the diocese, that the tithes of the parish 
should be peaceably paid, if ‘‘ 1 would comply with my 
parishioners in these two particulars, Ist, singing the vul- 
gar psalms as turned unto meeter ; 2d, reading the Commu- 
nion-service in the desk, and not. go up into the chancel.” 
Watson adopted a very singular, and not very honourable 
vestry. Ib. 101, But even the new version has undergone various altera- 
tions since its first appearance; so that neither is used now in the form in 
which it was first authorised. A supplement, consisting of various hymns, 
was authorised by Queen Anne in 1703. Two instances will illustrate the 
alterations in the old version; the 12th stanza of psalm 74 in the old editions 
stands thus : 

‘‘ Why dost thou draw thy hand aback, 
And hide it in thy lap ? 
O pluck it out, and be not slack 
To give thy foes a rap.” 
The 8th stanza in the 78th psalm commences as follows : 


«« What ! is his goodness clean decaid, 
For ever and a day ?”’ 
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course upon this recommendation of the chancellor, which 
he mentions with apparent simplicity. He replied, that 
“if he would issue out from his court.a countermand to 
my curate, and I found him influenced by it when I came 
down into the countrey (for we were then in London), I 
would not discontinue that practice my curate had en- 
tered on by his order, but leave the burthen of preeter- 
canonical, or preterrubrical, acting in the offices of the 
Church on him who was better able to answer it-than 
myself.” He does not mention the result, though it ap- 
pears from what follows that the chancellor did not inter- 
pose; for Watson, waiting on the bishop some time after, 
produced Cosin’s letter in defence of his conduct. Co- 
sin was then Bishop of Durham; and Earl, the Bishop of 
Sarum, replied, that his lordship’s opinion about the use 
of the psalms was now different: ‘I am sure he is now 
of another mind in the particular of singing psalms.” To 
this remark Watson replied, “I cannot help that, my 
lord, nor can I change the opinion I was confirmed in, 
chiefly by this authority under his own hand, until our 
Church doth change her rubrick, or I may be otherwise 
convinced. Soon after this, I departed fairly, and en- 
joyed my freedom.’”* 

Watson endeavours to account for Cosin’s change of 
opinion in the matter, on the supposition that he was 
anxious to indulge the Presbyterians ‘‘in his latter days, 
upon better hopes perhaps of a friendly accommodation 
in greater matters than hath been yet, or, in likelihood, 
ever will be effected. ” 


¢ The Right Reverend Doctor John Cosin, late Lord Bishop of Durham, 
his Opinion, &c. 91, 98, 202. On another point Watson did not fully agree 
with Cosin. One of his letters relates to the foreign Protestant churches, 
especially to that of Geneva, which he regarded as defective in government 
from their want of episcopacy ; yet he did not refuse to communicate with 
them, when he could not have the worship of the Church of England. The 
very title of Watson’s book proves this; and in the letter Cosin assigns his 
reason for uniting with Geneva rather than with Rome: “‘ It is far less safe 
to joyn with these men, that alter the credenda, the vitals of religion, than 
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It is singular that a bishop should have proposed to a 
clergyman to read the Communion-service in the desk, 
merely to gratify some of his parishioners, when the 
rubric is so express, and the custom had continued from 
the Reformation, except in those churches in which min- 
isters inclined to the Puritan discipline were fixed pre- 
vious to the Long Parliament, under whose rule the 
Prayer-book was set aside. 

During the discussions between the two houses in the 
reign of Queen Anne a better tone was adopted by the 
prelates on the question of conformity to the rubrics and 
canons. In their Observations in 1704 on a Paper from 
the lower house, the bishops remark: ‘‘ We shall be 
extreamly ready and desirous to assist our clergy in all 
doubts and difficulties of what kind soever; and as to 
the directions they pray concerning their refusal of the 
holy sacrament to unworthy persons, wé can give them no 
surer nor better than they have in the rubrick before the 
Communion-service, which is confirmed by act of parlia- 
ment. Nor (next the Holy Scriptures) can we give our 
clergy any better rule for their behaviour in general, than 
the rubricks and canons of our Church; being well assured 
that no one who observes them strictly and religiously can 
ever be wanting either in a dutiful regard to his superiors, 
or in a conscientious care of the flock, whereof those his 
superiors, under Christ, have appointed him the pastor 
and minister.” its 

It has been shewn in the preceding pages, that we 
have no authorised form for the consecration of churches: 


with those that meddle only with the agenda and rules of religion, if they 
meddle no farther ; and where it is not in our power to help it, there is no 
doubt but in these things God will accept the will for the deed. They of 
Geneva are to blame in many things, and defective in some; they shall never 
have my approbation of their doings: yet I do not see that they have set up 
any new articles of faith, under pain of damnation to all the world that will 
not receive them for such articles, and you know whose case that is.’’ Ib. 
3, 4. 
£ The Complainer further Reproved, &c. p. 25. 
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On two occasions a form has received the sanction of con- 
vocation, but still the business was not completed. It 
would be, therefore, a desirable work to prepare and 
authorise a service. The convocation might adopt that 
of 1712. At all events, it would be consistent that our 
bishops should not be left to their own discretion in this 
matter any more than in the other services which are 
peculiar to the episcopal office, such as Confirmation and 
the Ordering of priests and deacons. Undoubtedly it is a 
proper subject for the consideration of convocation. 

Every one is aware of the difficulty, under present 
circumstances, of enforcing obedience to the rubrics and 
canons. It is well known that there are many deviations 
in practice which cannot be justified, but which are a 
violation of the engagements entered into by the clergy 
at their ordination. In the case of curates, indeed, the 
license may be withdrawn on any irregularity being made 
known to the bishop ; but with incumbents there is much 
difficulty. Now it would be easy for the convocation to 
frame laws for the proper enforcement of obedience. A 
clergyman is pledged to comply with the directions of the 
Church as expressed in her liturgy. Those who deviate 
from the rule break a solemn engagement. They are 
dissenters without the honesty of dissenters, for they re- 
main in the Church, and yet violate her rules. The 
observation will also apply to those who introduce prac- 
tices not enjoined by the Church. A rule is laid down; 
and those who come not up to it are dissenters on one 
side, while those who go beyond it are dissenters on the 
other; or to adopt the language of Stillingfleet, “‘ He is 
as much a dissenter from the Church of England who goes 
beyond that rule, as he who does not come up to it.” The 
matter might easily be settled in convocation. Let rules 
be framed, and let powers be granted to the diocesan 
to enforce them; and those men who forget their solemn 
obligations, and alter or omit portions of the Liturgy, or 
change the appointed lessons, would soon be reduced to 
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conformity, when it became clear that the alternative 
must be removal from their benefices. 

It is admitted on all hands, that as the Church is 
extended among our population, the number of bishops 
as well as of the clergy should be increased. If dioceses 
cannot conveniently be divided, the order of suffragan 
bishops might be revived with great advantage to the 
Church. By the law of the land, the bishop of any dio- 
cese may recommend two persons to the crown, and the 
crown may make the selection of one to act as his co- 
adjutor. But as the order has long since fallen into dis- 
use, it would be desirable that the whole matter should 
be submittted to convocation, with a view to the revival 
of the practice. 

In ancient times there was an order of bishops called 
chorepiscopi, who acted as assistants or coadjutors to the 
bishops of dioceses. They were generally placed in the 
largest villages. Originally they were intended to supply 
the place of aged and infirm bishops, in conferring orders 
and in administering confirmation; but they had no juris- 
diction, and could only act bya commission from the 
bishop of the diocese. They existed from the first Nicene 
Council to the middle of the ninth century, when the order 
was gradually abolished by the influence of the popes, who 
did not find the chorepiscopi disposed to promote their 
views of aggrandisement. Other persons were therefore 
invested with the same powers, though under the name 
of suffragans, who, in most cases, were appointed by the 
pope himself. Their duty was the same as that of the 
chorepiscopi, or bishops of the country; namely, to assist 
the diocesan in consecrating churches, in ordaining priests 
and deacons, and in supplying the place of the bishop 
on all occasions when, from various causes, he might be 
unable to be present. .A commission from the diocesan 


& Lewis’s Account of Suffragan Bishops, pp. 6, 29; Bingham, i. 181, 
189; ib. iii, 183; Maurice’s Diocesan Episcopacy, 402; Brett’s Church 
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was necessary to authorise them to act, since, by the laws 
of the Church, no bishop can perform any episcopal act 
in the see of another without permission. In England 
it appears that the order of suffragan bishops was insti- 
tuted in the time of William the Conqueror; and until 
the reign of Henry VIII. they were usually appointed 
by the pope. Originally they took their titles from places 
in partibus infidelium, that is, places where the bishops 
could not remain with safety, though there were fixed sees 
in them. They were bishops at large, or titular bishops, 
but their office was identical with that of the chorepiscopt, 
though some of the duties of the latter were performed 
at a subsequent period by the bishop’s chancellor. No 
change occurred until the 26th of Henry VIII., when an 
act was passed, by which suffragan bishops were permitted, 
under certain restrictions. The names of certain towns 
and villages were also specified, from which the suffragans 
were to derive their titles; so that they were now consti- 
tuted chorepiscopi as formerly. On Queen Mary’s acces- 
sion the statute was repealed; but it was revived in the 
reign of Elizabeth.® 

The following extracts from the Act of Parliament will 
shew the intention of those by whom it was framed. After 
specifying the places, the act declares that they “shall be 
taken and accepted for sees of bishops suffragans to be 
made in this realm, and the bishops of such sees shall be 
called suffragans of this realm. And that every archbishop 


Government, pp. 215, 227-230; Nelson’s Rights of the Clergy, 121; Anglia 
Sacra, i: 64; Godolphin’s Repertorium, 31. 

h The following places are specified in the act as the sees or residences of 
suffragans : — Bridgewater, Taunton, Bristol, Dover, Penrith, Shrewsbury, 
Berwick, Cambridge, St. Germains, Gloucester, Bedford, Grantham, Hunt- 
ingdon, Leicester, Colchester, Ipswich, Thetford, Marlborough, Molton, 
Shaftesbury, Guildford, Southampton, Hull, Nottingham, and the Isle of 
Wight. Since that time Bristol and Gloucester have been created sees. 
Recently, however, they have been united; so that by the act in question, 
reckoning Bristol and Gloucester, there are twenty-four places in which suf- 
fragan bishops may be appointed. J ohnson’s Vade Mecum, i. 48, 49. 


~ 
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and bishop, being disposed to have any suffragans, shall 
and may at their liberties name and elect, every one of 
them, for their peculiar diocese, two honest and discreet 
spiritual persons, and those two persons, so by them to be 
named, shall present to the king’s highness, making hum- 
ble request to his majesty, to give to one such of the said 
two persons as shall please his majesty, such title, name, 
style, and dignity of bishop of such of the sees above speci- 
fied, as the king’s highness shall think most convenient for 
the same.” It is added, ‘and that every such person shall 
be called bishop suffragan of the same see whereunto he 
shall be named.” The act further provides for his conse- 
eration by the archbishop of the province in the ordinary 
way. In order that no inconvenience might arise in the 
exercise of episcopal authority, and to prevent strife or 
jealousy, it was ordered, that the suffragan should not ex- 
ercise any jurisdiction, except with the consent and by the 
appointment of the diocesan. Nor was the authority to be 
exercised longer than was permitted by the bishop. 

From the above extracts it is clear that the king was 
at liberty to give the suffragan any one of the titles men- 
tioned in the act, without being confined to places within 
the diocese in which he was to exercise authority. Thus 
the Bishop of London had a suffragan at that time with 
the title of suffragan of Bedford. Still the more general 
practice was to grant a title from a place in the diocese. 

It is obvious that the order might be revived with great 
advantage to the Church; and it is clear from the act by 
which suffragans are authorised, that no possible inconve- 
nience or discomfort could arise to the diocesan, seeing 
that all the authority is vested in himself. The subject, 
therefore, is one which might be submitted to convocation; 
for though the act of parliament authorises the appoint- 
ment, yet as more than three centuries have elapsed since 
it was enacted, and more than two since any suffragan was 
appointed, there are necessarily many matters which it 

1 Gibson’s Codex, 134-136. 
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might be desirable to review. If only one were appointed 
in each diocese, what incalculable good might result to the 
Church! The suffragan might also perform those duties 
which are now discharged by the chancellor of the diocese. 
The office is fully recognised by the canons of 1604, for 
it is appointed by the 60th that “every bishop or his suf- 
fragan do in his own person carefully perform the office of 
confirmation ;” and Charles II., in his declaration in 1660, 
says, ‘‘ because the dioceses be thought to be of too large 
extent, we will appoint such a number of suffragan bishops 
in every diocese as shall be sufficient for the due perform- 
ance of their work.) It would be easy to constitute suf- 
fragans wherever they might be required; and as the 
individuals selected for the office would not be expected 
to live in a style beyond that of ordinary clergymen, the 
additional expenses incurred by travelling would be com- 
paratively small. At all events the suffragan might be per- 
mitted to hold a second living, with a view to the defray. 
ing of the necessary expense; or a stall, or some prefer- 
ment in each cathedral might be devoted to that purpose. 
These and similar points might be considered in convoca- 
tion, who would devote to them that attention which their 
importance and the circumstances of the Church require. 
‘«* Now suffragans would go a great way towards a redress 
of the grievance ; each of the present bishops would then 
be a sort of archbishop; and our two archbishops would 
then be patriarchs. The large extent of our dioceess 
could no longer be then complained of; nor the incapa- 
city, which the bishop thence lies under, of acquainting 
himself much either with his clergy or his people.’* 

It may be mentioned that, according to Wharton, twen- 
ty-eight suffragan bishops were appointed in the diocese of 
London alone between the year 1312 and the period of the 
passing of the act of King Henry VIII. In the reign of 

j The 35th canon mentions suffragans in reference to holy orders; and in 


the 135th they are alluded to in connexion with fees. 
k Penitential Discipline, 245. 
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Elizabeth we meet with several, and one in that of James 
I.; since which time the office has fallen into disuse. To 
revive it would be perfectly easy ; and to enable the con- — 
vocation to make the necessary alterations in the machinery 
by which suffragans are appointed requires only the per- 
mission of the crown.’ 

A distinction, it will be seen, must be made between 
the order of suffragan bishops, of which we have been 
speaking, and the suffragans of the two archbishops; for 
all the bishops of a province are the suffragans of the me- 
tropolitan. In ancient times, the bishops met in council 
at the command of the archbishop, whose suffragans they 
were called, because they met by his appointment to give 
their vote or suffrage. _ 

In some cases it may be desirable that dioceses should 
be divided. Not a few of them are of very large extent, 
—so large, or so populous, that no single bishop can pos- 
sibly superintend them as they should be superintended. 
Visitations and confirmations must be held frequently, if 
the intercourse between the bishop and his flock is to be 
kept up; and in the latter case, it would be well if the 
youth of every parish could be confirmed in their own 
church. This is impracticable under the present system ; 
yet nothing would tend more to advance the interests of 


1 Gibson’s Codex, 134-137, 1335-1338 ; Grey’s Ecclesiastical Law, 39, 
40; Nelson’s Rights of the Clergy, 121-123; Barlow’s Remains, 160; 
Brett’s Account of Church Government, ch. xii. second edition. The whole 
chapter in Brett is most valuable. Brokesby’s Primitive Church, 201-216. 
Henry Wharton has left a Ms. list of nearly 300 suffragans in England. They 
appear to have been regularly appointed in almost every diocese. Specimen 
of Errors, 36; Anglia Sacra, i. 577, 790. ‘* From the latter end of the thir- 
teenth and beginning of the fourteenth century down to the Reformation our 
histories are full with their names and office; and there is scarce a register 
in any bishop’s office that does not afford us light enough to ascertain the 
names and the powers of their suffragan bishops.’’ Lewis’s Account, p. 7. 
It appears that the archbishop could compel a bishop to select a suffragan 
when any urgent cause existed. Thus Archbishop Peckham required the 
Bishop of Lichfield to provide a suffragan on account of his infirmities 
Gibson. 
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the Church, than the presence of the bishop every year, 
or every second year, according to the amount of popula- 
tion, in every parish. The object may be attained either 
by the appointment of suffragans, or by the division of 
dioceses. Were a diocese to be divided under present cir- 
cumstances, the arrangements would be carried into effect 
by the ecclesiastical commissioners ; but without implying 
any reflection on that body, I must contend, that all such 
matters should be arranged in convocation. This plan 
could be adopted with the permission of the crown. 

On the question of the division of dioceses and the 
appointment of suffragans, the following remarks, from 
an eminent writer of the last century, are worthy of our 
attention. Alluding to certain questions discussed in con- 
vocation, in the early part of the last century, relative to 
excommunication and the exercise of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, he remarks, “It is evident, at first sight, how greatly 
the establishment of these two points would improve and 
invigorate the discipline of the Church; but it is as evident 
that we must not hope to see, either the discipline or the 
government of our Church in a complete and perfect state, 
as long as the several districts to be inspected and visited 
remain, in many instances, so unreasonably large. A just 
sense of which evil has made it the wish of wise and good 
men, that a further division of dioceses, in places where 
it shall be found necessary, were seriously attempted and 
entered upon; and if this remedy, however, the most na- 
tural and most effectual, is not to be obtained, that the evil 
might be at least mitigated by the appointment of suffra- 
gan bishops, according to the statute of King Henry VIIl., 
which still remains in its full force and authority.’”™ 


m Gibson’s Visitation Charges, pref. xi. xii. Elsewhere the same learned 
author observes: ‘ The act being still in force as much as ever, and having 
so effectually restrained suffragans from any possibility almost of encroaching 
upon their bishops, or being uneasy to them, and the institution being of 
such evident use in large dioceses, and under infirm and aged bishops, espe- 
cially for the work of confirmation, it is humbly referred to the wisdom of 
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It seems to be admitted that an increase in the number 
of our bishops is necessary for the welfare of the Church; 
and an order of suffragans, who could perform all episcopal 
acts, and would be free from parliamentary engagements, 
is recognised by the Church herself. Prior to the Refor- 
mation, suffragans were more numerous than they were 
subsequent to that great event. Still various instances oc- 
cur in our history since that time. Cranmer was assisted 
by Thornden, as suffragan of Dover, in which post he con- 
tinued until the year 1558. In the year 1568 Parker re- 
commended John Rogers and John Butler to the queen, 
that one might be chosen as suffragan of Dover. The for- 
mer was selected; and when Whitgift succeeded Grindal 
in the archbishopric, Rogers’s commission was renewed. 
Rogers was allowed to exercise episcopal acts, not only in 
the diocese, but also in the province of Canterbury, so that 
it appears that the suffragan of an archbishop had more 
power conferred upon him than the suffragan of a bishop. 
Dr. Stern was suffragan of Colchester in the reign of 
James I., and was censured for not appearing in convoca- 
tion in 1606.2 The order, therefore, has at all times been 
recognised ; it is allowed by act of parliament and also by 
convocation. Suffragans have often voted in the latter, and 
therefore it cannot be said that the ecclesiastical sanction 
is wanting. 

All these questions, and many others, which cannot be 
specified in this work, would be proper subjects for con- 
sideration with a convocation; and I conceive that the 
only appropriate place for their consideration would be a 
convocation. It would be easy for the crown to dictate 
to that body the subjects for discussion and settlement ; 


our governors to inquire for what causes they have been so long disused, and 
to consider how far the revival of them would be serviceable to the Church 
of Christ.” Codex, 136. ‘ Certainly chorepiscopi are now as requisite to 
assist the bishops of larger sees as curates are to assist the ministers of large 
parishes.’’ Brett, 325. 

" Gibson, 136 ; Strype’s Cranmer, app. ; Synod. Ang. 38; Brett, 247. 

° Lewis, 12, 18; Todd’s Deans of Canterbury ; Brett, 247, 
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and as the law stands, no question could be settled with- 
out its concurrence, In short, the minister of the crown, 
who would of course consult the heads of the Church, 
would recommend such measures as the circumstances of 
the Church might require. The enemies of the Church 
not seldom reproach her as the creature of the State. 
Surely she ought to be permitted by the State to exercise 
that authority which of right belongs to her, and which 
was always, in all ages, recognised as her just privilege. 

It is surely reasonable that those synodical rights 
which have not been exercised for more than a century 
should be restored. The convocation, however opposed 
to the views of any particular government, could not 
thwart its measures, since the crown has always the power 
in its own hands to adjourn or prorogue them, in fact 
to stop their proceedings altogether. In recommending 
this step, I do not mean to imply that the convocation 
should be permitted to transact business every session of 
parliament, but only when the circumstances of the Church 
demand it. Within the last twenty years many ecclesi- 
astical measures have been carried into effect which were 
proper subjects for the convocation. Whenever any other 
ecclesiastical arrangements are necessary, it would be well 
that the minister of the crown should recommend a royal 
license to authorise the convocation to act. When settled 
in that assembly, they would be submitted to the crown; 
and in case the government deemed it necessary to sug- 
gest alterations or additions, the matter could be recon- 
sidered in the ecclesiastical synod. Of course, I allude 
only to such questions as would fall appropriately under 
the cognisance of that body. 

Let it be remembered also, that all questions affect- 
ing the welfare of the Church would receive the fullest 
consideration. No proposal could be carried into effect 
until it had been sanctioned by the two houses of convo- 
cation, and confirmed by the crown. It is most unlikely, 
therefore, that any measure would be carried which did 
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not commend itself to the judgment of unprejudiced men, 
as well amongst the laity as amongst the clergy. At all 
events, let the experiment be tried. Let the convocation 
be assembled ; and let some subject be proposed for de- 
liberation. The machinery is complete. Each diocese 
would send its proctors, who would be elected by the 
incumbents, so that the clergy of the land would be 
fairly represented. That they should have a voice in 
framing laws for the Church is only reasonable. 

The revival of the powers of convocation would tend 
to the strengthening of our Church, and to the promotion 
of her usefulness among the people. Many plans would 
be recommended; much information would be procured ; 
various schemes would be devised; and through the mu- 
tual intercourse between the bishops and clergy assembled 
in their convocation, the state of the Church in every 
parish might be fully ascertained. Were the archbishops, 
bishops, and clergy to express themselves in favour of a 
restoration of the powers of the convocation, I am con- 
vinced that their representation would be calmly and fully 
considered by her majesty’s government. Unless, indeed, 
the bishops themselves call upon the government to act, 
it is not to be expected that any minister, of his own im- 
pulse, should venture to advise the crown on the subject ; 
but let the archbishops, with the bishops of the kingdom, 
concur in an address to the throne on the subject, and it is 
certain that the boon would not be denied. Even should 
the experiment, as it is termed, fail, the remedy is with the 
crown; for, in the event of a collision between the two 
houses, which is most unlikely, or an attempt to carry 
measures which, in the estimation of the government, 
might be unadvisable, their labours might be suspended 
by a prorogation. 

In earlier times, no party, whatever were their views, 
contemplated the possibility of proceeding without a con- 
vocation, in which Church matters could be discussed and 
settled. Even the Puritans required a national synod; and 
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at the commencement of the Long Parliament, the mode- 
rate churchmen, who merely advocated concessions on the 
ground of the indifferency of the things to which objec- 
tions were raised, were anxious for the frequent meetings 
of convocation, and even to see it invested with more 
powers than it possesses under the Act of Submission. 
In a work published by some friends of the Church in 
1640, when the storm in which she was so soon involved 
was ready to break forth, the writers say: ‘ It is not un- 
worthy your majestie’s royal consideration, whether you 
should not think fit to give strength to the general. council 
of your clergie, the convocation-house, which} was then 
restrained, when the state of the clergie was thought a sus- 
pected part of the kingdom in regard of their late homage 
to the Bishop of Rome.”? So in a most violent production 
of the same period, the lower clergy are represented. as 
having no power, and as being led by the bishops. ‘In the 
lower house, the priests, parsons, and vicars, those clerks 
sit there to gaze one on another, and to tell the clocke, 
waiting for their lessons from their lords the prelates. 
There is no freedom of voices, they dare not consult among 
themselves, to promote the cause of Christ, and to reforme 
abuses. ‘The better sort are overawed, so as they be made 
to consent unto the making of such canons as they would 
not, and these are thrust upon us as the constitutions of 
the Church of England, when it’s nothing so, but of a 
strong faction of prelates and their adherents, who set them 
forth and obtrude them upon us unjustly.” These were 


P Certaine Considerations touching the better Pacification of the Church of 
England, 1640, 4to. This is a privately printed and an unpaged publication. 
Like the Puritans, the writer, though anxious to secure the Church, condemns 


private baptism. ‘‘ For private baptism by women or lay persons the best 
divines do utterly condemn it.’’ Still he was sensible of the extravagances 
of the Puritans. ‘‘ As the extolling of the sacrament bred the superstition 


of the masse, the extolling of the Liturgie and prayers bred the superstition of 
the monastical orders; and so, no doubt, preaching likewise may be magni- 
fied and extolled superstitiously, as if all the whole body of God’s worship 
should be turned into an eare.”’ 
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the Church reformers of the day, yet even these men 
were advocates for a synod. “That a general assembly 
national be gathered once in three years to make canons, 
and establish ecclesiastical government.’4 Even. the bit- 
ter opponents of the Church of England imagined that 
synodical action was necessary in some form or other for 
that system of ecclesiastical discipline which they were 
disposed to erect.? 

The opponents of convocation appear to exercise their 
ingenuity in imagining difficulties. By some, changes in 
doctrine and practice are apprehended ; yet no such thing 
could possibly occur, unless it were called for by a vast 


4 A short View of the prelatical Church of England, together with a short 
‘ Draught of Church Government. Printed in the yeare 1641, pp. 31, 41, 4to. 
* «« Now if they be needful for the campe and for the congregation, as it 
is a civil body, I doubt not but I may adde also every way as needfull for the 
congregation properly so called, that is, the Church. The Church hath her 
wars to fight ; the Church hath her lawes to make. Heresies have ever bin 
best put to flight by the Church’s assemblies, that is, councils, as it were by 
the armies of God’s angels (as Eusebius calleth them); yea, it is well known 
some heresies could never be throughly mastered or conquered but so. There- 
fore the Churches lawes (which we call canons and rules), made to restraine 
and redresse abuses, they have always likewise bene made at her assemblies or 
councils, and not elsewhere.’”” Andrews concerning the Right of callmg As- 
semblies, ed, 1606, 4to, pp. 10,11. When Andrews wrote, the parliament was 
of one mind; at all events the members were churchmen. Tf, then, it was 
deemed improper at that time to decide Church matters in parliament, though 
churchmen alone were the legislators, the argument for a convocation is now 
much stronger, when the House of Commons is composed of Romanists, So- 
cinians, and all other sects, who are the undisguised enemies of the Church 
of England. Yet most of the men who object to our services are ready to 
submit our Prayer-book to a parliamentary revision, imagining perhaps that 
just such portions would be expunged as would suit their own taste, and not 
seeing the danger of other alterations to which the liturgy would undoubtedly 
be subjected, should the question ever be submitted to that assembly. The 
men who look for changes can have no reverence for the memory of the Re- 
formers. However, the feeling against all alterations, and in favour of pre- 
serving the Book of Common Prayer as well as the thirty-nine Articles un- 
touched and unmutilated, has been proved to be so strong and so deeply 
seated both among the clergy and the people, that the persons, who a few 
years since openly talked of a revision, deem it prudent to keep silence, as 
well as to keep their preferments. 
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majority of the clergy; and in that case the crown or the 
legislature would interpose. We have already shewn that 
alterations of an extensive character would involve the con- 
demnation of the Reformers, implying that those holy men 
were either destitute of spiritual discernment, or that they 
intentionally retained some things in the Prayer-book ‘of 
which they did not cordially approve. Both these allega- 
tions have at various periods been put forth by different 
classes of objectors; yet they cannot consistently be adopted 
by men who have promised conformity to the rules of the 
Church, and whose obvious duty it is to comply, or to quit 
her communion. No sincere member of the Church of 
England could recommend such a course, inasmuch as he 
could not do so without censuring the men who arranged 
our Book of Common Prayer. ‘‘ We may pretend to more 
art and learning than they had, but we cannot reach that 
strain of wisdom, piety, and devotion that runs through 
all their writings, especially such as were designed for the 
public service of God and his Church. And therefore we 
had need take care how we meddle with any thing that was 
done at that time.” " 
Such is Beveridge’s caution. In a previous page, ‘the 
persons who would seek for changes have been described 
as few in number, and the danger of their course has 
been pointed out. But really the individuals who object 
to the revival of convocation on the ground of alterations 
in the Prayer-book can scarcely be serious. Yet it has 
been asked, and with apparent earnestness, why any of the 
clergy should be forced to submit to novelties in’ doctrine 
or practice imposed by a small minority in the Church. 
Such an objection, however, confutes itself; since: it will 
never be possible for a small minority, or any minority, to 
carry changes in convocation, unless the ‘majority neglect 
their duty ; consequently no danger could be apprehended, 
if the persons desiring alterations are few in number. It 
appears strange that such an objection should be gravely 
* Beveridge’s Defence of the Psalms, &c. p. 16. 
MM 
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urged. Unless an overwhelming majority in the Church 
were in favour of alterations, the proposal even could never 
be entertained, much less carried. 

The only persons who have avowed a desire for altera- 
tions in the Prayer-book are those who talk of its popish 
character ; and assuredly such objectors would never be 
able even to obtain a hearing in convocation. Besides, 
these objectors are more disposed to look to parliament, 
or to a royal commission, to obtain their end, than a con- 
vocation. 

It is asserted by some persons, that the majority m8 the 
clergy are opposed to the revival of convocation ; and this 
assertion is put forth as an argument on the Gea The 
obvious reply to such a statement is this, that if it be true, 
the majority will shew itself in convocation, and very soon 
end the business by coming to a vote on the subject, in the 
form of an address to the crown against synodical action. 
This is a point on which assertions need not be hazarded, 
since it may easily be decided whenever convocation as- 
sembles; and those who use the argument should endeavour 
to bring the matter to an issue by exerting their influence 
in the election of proctors, in order that their assertions 
may be tested. Should they be proved to be correct, the 
matter will end, and they will have the credit of getting - 
rid of a troublesome business. 

By another class of objectors difficulties are alleged 
with respect to the two provinces, the Irish Church and 
our colonial dioceses. Yet it is scarcely possible to be- 
lieve that these objections are seriously alleged. The pro- 
vince of York can act as on many previous occasions, 
either in their own synod or by sending proxies to the 
province of Canterbury, or meeting in London in conjunc- 
tion with the rest of the bishops and clergy in one national 
council. The assertion of a difference of constitution in 
the two provinces is erroneous; and the mistake has arisen 
from the fact, that for a long season the convocation of 
York has not transacted any business. But this synod is 
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just as competent to act now as formerly, or as that of the 
other province. And surely the.Church of Ireland may 
act for itself, and meet in its own convocation. The Church 
of Ireland has various offices in constant use, having been 
sanctioned by convocation, which have no authority in 
England. To act in its own convocation would be no 
infringement on the part of the Irish Church of the Act 
of Union ; nor can the objectors be in earnest in putting 
forth such a pretence. Neither can any argument be de- 
rived from the state of the colonial Church against the 
action of convocation in England. An answer to such an 
objection is supplied by the extract from Tenison’s will, 
already quoted. He sawno difficulty in the case, but ima- 
gined that when the bishops and clergy were established, 
synodal action was necessary in the colonies as well as in 
the mother country. It would be impossible to have the 
attendance of the colonial bishops and representatives of 
the clergy in our own synods, in consequence of their dis- 
tance; but it will be easy for convocation to devise mea- 
sures to meet the case, and to enable every diocese to act 
synodically. As it is competent for convocation to ad- 
vise the crown in the establishment of bishoprics in our 
colonies, so would it be equally within their province to 
submit to her majesty some plan for synodical action in all 
distant dioceses. Each bishop may assemble his diocesan 
synod, by whom the wants and wishes of the diocese may 
be ascertained; and their decisions or representations may 
be submitted to the convocations of Canterbury and York, 
united, as they sometimes would be, in a national council. 
“The colonial Churches will never desire independence as 
long as the colonies depend on the British crown. At all 
events, whatever difficulties might arise in devising a plan 
for the colonies, it is most unreasonable to object on such 
a ground to the revival of convocation at home. The co- 
lonial Church, indeed, supplies one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favour of synodical action; for the questions con- 
nected with the extention and government of our Church 
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in our distant provinces are just those which can only be 
properly settled in a convocation.' 

The question of the admission of the laity|is also al- 
leged as another difficulty in the way of synodical action. 
But this again is one of the matters which would fall under 
the consideration of the synod, and which could only be 
settled after much discussion and various meetings. This 
subject was long since considered by the men who were 
engaged in the controversy at the commencement of the 
last century. They were fully alive to the subject. ‘ Let 
the presbyters, then, let the deacons, nay let the people 
too enjoy any liberty that either the ancient Church al- 
lowed them, or the interests of the present shall make it 
reasonable to indulge them. Let them come not only as 
witnesses of what is done in our synods, or to testifie their 
consent of the acts of them; but, if our governors please, 
let them define.together with their bishops in them. Only 
let the divine right and prerogatives of the episcopacy be 
preserved, which our fathers have taken care, with so 
much zeal and piety, to support; and let the presbyters, 
as well as the deacons and people, remember. this ; that 
’tis to the bishops, not to them, that the government of the 
Church was left by Christ and his apostles; and that ’tis 
one thing to be admitted into a share of it, and another to 
lay claim to it as a privilege which of right beloneay to 
them.”% 

The same answer may be given to those who allege the 
different modes of electing proctors in different dioceses. 
All such questions would be settled in convocation; and it 


' The vicar-general has decided that the Bishop of Cape Town, and of 
course all other colonial bishops, cannot be summoned to the convocation as 
suffragans of the Archbishop of Canterbury. This decision at once disposes 
of the objection of those persons who have dwelt so much on the difficulty 
of acting in convocation without the colonial prelates. {It even strengthens 
the argument for bringing the convocation into action, inasmuch as some 
measures should be devised to meet the case. 

« Wake’s State, 118. — 
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is extremely unfair to raise objections on such grounds, 
_Since those matters could be easily arranged, inasmuch as 
they do not affect the constitution of the synod. It is dif- 
ficult to suppose that the men who raise such objections 
are serious. Let the synod meet, and these alleged diffi- 
culties will be disposed of with the utmost ease. 

No one can, no one does deny, that the present state 
of matters is very unsatisfactory. ‘That the existing 
state of things is in these respects neither creditable nor 
safe in the Church, but is pregnant with scandal and 
danger—a scandal and a danger which are daily augment- 
ing—has long been, as you are well aware, my own con- 
viction.”” The same writer, in his speech in the House 
of Lords on the presentation of a petition, observes, that 
he “ did not wish such a close restraint as that no differ- 
ence, even in material points, should be allowed; but it 
was most important that those points which were to be left 
at large should be understood to be left at large. Beyond 
all question some points required to be determined deci- 
sively.”* The following passage contains an argument 
which can never be met by mere predictions of evils ; and 
yet the only attempt at argument in opposing convocation 
consists of such predictions. ‘Those who discountenance 
the opinions entertained by the petitioners were wont to 
speak of the wisdom of our ancestors—a principle which he 
could tolerate even to something of an extreme, if accom- 
panied by consistency; but when it was well known that our 
ancestors had instituted a certain form of Church govern- 
ment consisting of its members, and that no such thing had 
been permitted to operate for more than a century, it was 
intolerable inconsistency to allude to the wisdom of our 
ancestors as an excuse for departing from their practice, 
and contravening their intentions. Such persons cannot, I 
think, perceive that the very same arguments would apply 
equally in civil affairs ; and yet it would be thought ridi- 

v A Charge, &c. by the Archbishop of Dublin, pp. 22, 23. 
» Tb, appendix, 28. 
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culous for any one to say, that though parliaments are a 
very beneficial institution, he deprecates the assembling of 
a parliament just now, because there is so much political 
excitement in the country, and the hostile parties are so 
violently opposed, that it is to be feared there would be a 
very stormy session. Certain it is, that in all cases of this 
kind we must expect to meet with the cry of ‘not now,’ 
on occasions of the most opposite character. When men’s 
minds are in an excited and unsettled state, we are told 
‘not now,’ wait for a period of greater tranquillity ; when 
a lull takes place, and there is as little of discontent and 
party animosity as one can ever hope to find, again the cry 
is ‘not now;’ why unsettle men’s minds? why not leave 
well alone ?”’* 

Undoubtedly nothing will ever be accomplished if we 
are to sit still until no one can be found to raise objections, 
or until the clergy are united in opinion on every subject. 
This is well known by the objectors, who make use of an 
argument, derived from our divisions, against the action of 
convocation altogether. All the objections of the opponents 
of convocation may be reduced to one, namely, the appre- 
hension of danger. But is it right that the fears of a 
comparatively small body of the clergy should be per- 
mitted to operate so as to prevent the Church from en- 
joying her representative assembly, especially when it is 
borne in mind, that the checks, which the law interposes, 
are sufficient to counteract any evil, in case the convoca- 
tion should so far forget its duties and the interests of the 
community, as to attempt to carry measures, which must 
prove detrimental to the interests of religion? But sup- 
posing the worst fears of the opponents of convocation to 
be realised, and a majority should decide on alterations 
in the doctrines and practices of the Church, a remedy 
would be at hand, for the crown would interpose by a 
prorogation; and the odium of stopping the working of 


* A Charge, &c. by the Archbishop of Dublin, pp. 30, 33, 34, 
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the synod would fall upon the clergy, who would be 
regarded as impracticable men. No canons, or laws, or 
rules, can be enacted without a royal license; all enact- 
ments must be carried in both houses; and even then 
they cannot take effect without the sanction of the crown. 
The strongest opponents of convocation can have no real 
fears, since the crown would never give its sanction to 
measures which would be obnoxious to parliament and 
the country. No evil could ensue from any enactments 
in convocation, even supposing the worst, that changes 
might be carried by both houses, which no one can really 
believe to be probable, unless the sovereign herself should 
wish to adopt measures injurious to the best interests of 
the Church; and in that case the country would interfere 
through the legislature. It follows, therefore, that the 
apprehensions of opponents can only refer to discussions 
and differences of opinion in debates; but mere predic- 
tions of evils ought not to be regarded as realities ; nor 
are they deserving of any consideration in the face of those 
checks which the law interposes, and which would most 
effectually prevent any mischief, even supposing that it 
was intended by a majority in both houses.¥ 

It is a common practice to refer to the disputes in the 
reigns of Queen Anne and George I. as an argument 
against the revival of convocation; the individuals who 
allege them forgetting or overlooking the circumstances 
which caused those divisions, and which were political, 
not ecclesiastical. Yet the period in question furnishes 
an argument against the very men who refer to it, since 


y “ By the statute the king’s vote is asserted, and a negative vote restored, 
and himself made as well head of the convocation as the Church. Nothing 
can pass there without his concurrence, nor come to the consideration of the 
parliament without his pleasure; and thus the king hath a double vote in 
every Church ordinance ; one is in the parliament, to pass the same as an act 
of parliament ; the other as a member of convocation, to pass their advices 
to the parliament.’’ Historical and Political Discourse of the Laws and 
Government of England; collected from the Manuscript Notes of John 
Selden, by Nathaniel Bacon: London, 1689, folio, part ii. p. 134. 
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the proceedings of those times shew, that if evil should 
be apprehended, the crown could interpose its authority 
and silence the convocation. But the causes which led 
to those disputes no longer exist. The clergy were then 
divided into two parties; the one anxious to make changes, 
to comprehend the Dissenters within the pale of the 
Church, the other fearful lest their best interests should 
be sacrificed to the principle of latitudinarianism. The 
fact is indisputable. Hence the disagreements between 
the two houses. On religious and purely Church ques- 
tions, apart from political considerations, the upper and 
the lower house were not at issue; nor would the question 
of privileges and rights ever have been raised, if the causes 
already mentioned had not existed. To allege the pro- 
ceedings of that period, therefore, as a reason for pre-— 
venting the action of convocation in the present day, in- 
dicates a want of information or of candour. It is evident 
from the objections, which from time to time are put 
forth, that many of the opponents of synods are unac- 
quainted with the real history of the divisions of the last 
century. When it is alleged, as is sometimes the case, 
that the aim of convocation was to exalt the power of the - 
bishops, it is clear that the objectors speak at random and 
without due inquiry; since it is a fact that the struggle, 
on the part of the lower house, where alone any divisions 
existed, was an attempt to advance.their own powers and 
to abridge those of the prelates, whom they regarded as 
men of lax opinions in matters connected with the dis- 
cipline and government of the Church, A candid and 
patient examination of the subject would soon silence all 
objections of this character. It may be’ observed also, 
that to prevent the convocation in the present day from 
acting, in consequence of the divisions in the reigns of 
Queen Anne and George I., would be a visiting the er- 
rors of the men of that age on the clergy ofthe present ; 
a proceeding which no one could justify. 

Among the means used to excite our alarms respecting 
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the revival of convocation, is that of attempting to draw a 
parallel between an election’ ofmembers ‘for the imperial 
parliament and of proctors for the synod. It might be 
supposed that such an argument cannot be gravely used, 
since the circumstances in the two cases are so ‘widely dis- 
similar. In every town, village, and hamlet throughout 
the country, persons are resident who possess a political 
vote, so that the whole nation becomes excited when a new 
parliament is summoned ; but, on the other hand, only one 
person in each parish is concerned in the election of proc- 
tors, and that one individual is the clergyman, who, in nine 
cases out of ten, would exercise his privilege without the 
knowledge of his parishioners, and most assuredly without 
consulting them on the subject. How then can the parallel 
hold good ? R 
Nor are the apprehensions of divisions among the mem- 
bers when assembled likely to be realised. The deans and 
archdeacons are ex-officio members, the former being ap- 
pointed by the crown, the latter by the bishops. Thus the 
influence of the crown and the bishops must be felt in the 
lower house. Of the proctors, some are returned by the 
chapters of cathedrals, the rest by the parochial clergy. 
Extreme men would not be likely to be chosen by either 
body. 
It is a singular fact, and one not to be passed over in 
this controversy, that, within the last twenty years, some 
persons called for a convocation who are now vehement 
opponents of its revival. To what cause is this change to 
be attributed? Did they, when they talked of a conyoca- 
tion, imagine that they should be able quietly to carry 
such alterations in the Book of Common Prayer as they 
themselves might desire, while the rest of the clergy would 
either have yielded to their demands, or have remained in- 
different on the subject 22 Certainly it would be unreason- 


* The following argument, used, on the accession of James J., against the 
ministers who were so anxious for changes, is as applicable now to those 
who may desire alterations. ‘' That diverse of them have formerly subscribed 
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able for men who profess to love the Church, and who 
some years since advocated the revival of convocation, to 
pretend a change of opinion because others as well as them- 
selves are anxious on the subject. No member of the 
Church of England, who understands her constitution and 
is anxious to preserve it, can deny that our position, with- 
out a convocation, in which alone she can authoritatively 
speak, is most anomalous. Is this anomaly to be perpe- 
tuated; or is the time approaching when all sincere mem- 
bers of the Church of England, who are anxious to preserve 
her in her integrity, to promote her efficiency, and to ad- 
vance her best interests among a population already divided 
into numerous sects, shall agree to merge their differences 
on many matters, which have been discussed during the 
last few years, in-one common desire for the general good ? 
May such a feeling be manifested by all orders of the 
clergy; and may our Church prosper, not only in our own 
country, but in every part of the world! 


to the booke (as scornfully they tearme it), doth manifestly evince that either 
our leiturgy is justifiable, themselves being judges, or els that they did libe- 
rally dispence with their own consciences, which is not the parte of honest 
men. To do that in respect of the times which in itselfe is not lawful, proveth 
little lesse than hypocrisie.’”? The Answere of the Vice-chancellor, &c. &c. 
p. 10. To the objections about the length of the service the Oxford men 
reply: ‘“‘ Their desire to have the longsomeness of service abridged doth well 
befit their great devotion; who notwithstanding are wont to spende an houre 
sometimes, or little lesse, in extemporarie, inconsequent, and senselesse praiers, 
conceived rashly by themselves. From hence, their dislike of set and stinted 
formes of praier, it doth proceede that some of them omit, some refuse to 
repeate, some condemne the use of the Lord’s Praier.’’ Ib. 12. 


THE END. 
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try, Norman Architecture, Ilisminations, &c. 
cloth, 15s. (original price £1. 8s.) 1837 

Only 250 copies printed, and very few remain unfold; the remain- 
ing copies are now in J. R. Smith’s hands, and are offered at the 
above low price, in confequence of the death of Mr. Pickering ; 
hitherto no copies have been fold under the publithed price. 

Contributions to Uiterature, Hiftorical, 
Antiquarian, and Metrical. By Marx An- 
Tony Lower, M.A., F.S.A., Author of 
“¢ Affays on Englifh Surnames,” “ Curiofities 
of Heraldry,” &c. Poft 8vo. woodcuts, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 1854. 

Contents: 1. Local Nomenclature—2. The Bastle of Haftings, an 

Hiftorical Effay—3z. The Lord Dacre, his mournful end; a Bal- 
lad—4, Hiftorical and Archzeological Memoir on the Iron Works 
of the South of England, with numerous illustrations—s5. Win- 
ehelfea’s Deliverance, or the Stout Abbot of Battayle; in Three 
Fyttes—6. The South Downs, a Sketch; Hiftorical, Anecdotical, 
and Deicriptive—7. On Yew Trees in Churchyards—8. A Lyttel 
Gefte of a Greate Eele; a pleafaunt Ballade—g. A Difcourfe of 
Genealogy—ro. An Antiquarian Pilgrimage in Normandy, with 
woodcuts—11. Mifcellanea, &c. &c. &c. 

Barker.— Literary Anecdotes and Con- 
temporary Reminifcences of Profeffor Porfon 
and others, from the Manufcript Papers of the 
late E. H. Barker, Efq., of Thetford, Norfolk, 
with an Original Memoir of the Author. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 128. 1852 

A fingular book, full of ftrange ftories and jefts. 

Anecdotes and Characters of Books and 
Men. Colleéted from the Converfation of Mr. 
Pope and other eminent Perfons of his Time. 
By the Rev. JosepH SPENCE. With Notes, 
Life, &c. by S. W.Sincer. The fecond edi- 
tion, feap. vo. portrait, elegantly printed by 
Whittingham, cloth, 6s. 1858 

—— LarcE PAPER (for the connoiffeur 


of Choice Bock). Poft 8vo: cloth, 7s. 6d. 1858 
“ The ¢ Aneedotes’ of kind-ix’arted Mr, Spence, the friend of Pope, 
is one of the beft books of anv in the Englith language.” —Critic. 


Pope.—Faéts and Cunjectures on the 
Defcent and Family Connections of Pope, the 
Poet, By the Rey, JosepH Hunrer. Poft 
BVO, 25, 1857 





Soho Square, London. 


Pope.—Additional Fa&ts concerning the 
Maternal Anceftry of Pope, in a Letter te 
Mr. Hunter, By Ropert Davis, F.S,A. 
Poft 8vo. 2s. 1858 


Life, Progreffes, and Rebellion of James, 
Duke of Monmouth, &c. to his Capture and 
Execution, with a full account of the “ Bloody 
Affize,” under Judge Jefferies, and copious 
Biographical Notices. By GEORGE ROBERTS. 
2 vols. poft 8vo. plates and cuts, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
(original price £1. 4s.) 1844, 

Two very interefting volumes, particularly fo to thofe conneéted 

with the Weft of England. 


Biographia Britannica Literaria, or Bio- 
graphy of Literary Characters of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. ANGLO-Saxon PERIOD. 
By Tuomas WricutT, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 
Membre de l’Inftitut de France. Thick 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. (original price 12s.) 1842 


—— The Anglo-Norman Period. Thick 


8vo. cloth, 6s. (original price ras.) 1846 
Publifhed under the fuperintendence of the Council of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 
There is no work in the Englifh Language which gives the reader 
fuch a comprehenfive and conneéted Hiftory of the Literature of 
thefe periods. 


Effays on the Literature, Popular. Super- 
ftitions, and Hiftory of England in the Middle 
Ages. By THomMas WricuT, M.A.,F.S.A. 
2 vols. poft 8vo. elegantly printed, cloth, 16s. 

1846 

Contents: Effay 1. Anglo-Saxon Poetry—2. Anglo-Norman Poetry 

—3. Chanfons de Gefte, or hiftorical romances of the Middle 
Ages—4. Proverbs and Popular Sayings—5. Anglo-Latin Poets 
of the Twelfth Century—6, Abelard and the Scholaftic Philofo- 
phy—v7. Dr. Grimm’s German Mythology—8. National Fairy 
Mythology of England—g. Popular Superftitions of Modern 
Greece, and their connexion with the Englifh—ro, Friar Ruth 
and the Frolicfome Elves—11. Dunlop’s Hiftory of Fiation—1z. 
Hiftory and Tranf{miffion of Popular Stories—13. Poetry of Hif- 
tory—14. Adventures of Hereward the Saxon—r5,. Story of Eu- 
ftace the Monk—16. Hiftory of Fulke Fitzwarine—r17. Popular 
Cycle or Robin Hood Ballads—18. Conqueft of Ireland by the 
Anglo-Normans—1g, Old Englith Political Songs—20. Dunbar» 
the Scottifh Poet. 


Literature of the Troubadours. Hiftoire 
de la Poéfie Provengale, par M. Fauriet, 
publié par J. Mout, Membre de l’Inftitut de 
France. 3 vols. 8vo. new, fewed, 14s. (origi« 
nal price £1. 4s.) 1847 

A valuable work, and forms a fit companion to the Literary Hifto- 

ries of Hallam, Ticknor, and Ginguene. 

J. R. Smith is the only Agent in London for the fale of it, at the 
above moderate price. - . 

Milton’s Early Reading, and tne prima 
ftamina of his “ Paradife Loft,” together with 
Extraéts from a Poet of the XVIth Century 
(Fofhua Sylvefter). By Cuartes Dunster, 
M.A. 12mo, ¢l.2s. 6d. (original price ss.) 1800 

% 


- 
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Fohn Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


Milton; a Sheaf of Gleanings after his 
Biographers and Annotators. By the Rev. 
JoserH Hunter. Poft 8vo. 2s. éd. 1850 


Junius.—The Authorfhip of the Letters 
of Junius elucidated, including a Biographical 
Memoir of Lieut.-Col. Barré, M.P. By JoHN 
Britton, F.S.A., &c. Royal 8vo. with por- 
traits of Lord Shelburne, Fohn Dunning, and 
Barré, from Sir Fofhua Reynolds's picture, cloth, 
6s.—LARGE Paper, in 4to. cloth, 9s. 1848 


An exceedingly interefting-book, giving many particulars of the 
American War, and the ftate of parties during that period. 


The Table Talk of JoHN SELDEN. 
With a Biographical Preface and Notes by S. 
W.Sincer. Fcap. 8vo. third edition, por- 
trait, cloth, 5s. 1860 


-——- LARGE PAPER (for the connoiffeur 
of choice Books). Poft 8vo. cloth, 7s.6d. 1860 


‘¢ Nothing can be more interefting than this little book, containing 
a lively pi€ture,of the opinions and converfations of one of the 
moft eminent {cholars and moft diftinguifhed patriots England has 
produced. There are few volumes of its fize fo pregnant with 
fenfe, combined with the moft profound learning; it is impoffible 
to open it without finding fome important fact or difcuffion, fome- 
thing praétically ufeful and applicable to the bufinefs of life, 
Coleridge fays, ‘ There is more weighty bullion fenfe in this book 
than I ever found in the fame number of pages in any uninfpired 
writer . » « . « Its merits had not efcaped the notice of 
Dr. Johnfon, though in politics oppofed to much it inculcates, for 
in reply to an obfervation of Bofwell, in praife of the French 
Ana, he faid, ‘A few of them are good, but we have one book of 
that kind better than any of them—Selden’s Table Talk.’”—Mr. 
Singer's Preface. 


The Life and Times of Daniel De Foe ; 


with Remarks, Digreffive and Difcurfive. By 
WILLIAM CHADWICK. 8vo. pp. 472, por- 
trait, cloth, 10s. 6d. 1859 


Daniel De Foe devoted his life and energies to the defence of free 
inftitutions and good government. He was the Radical of his 
day, He not only wrote, but fuffered for truth and liberty. He 
was imvoverifhed and perfecuted for his labours in this caufe; 
nay, he was repeatedly imprifoned for his prineiples, or for his 

_ unfwerving attachment to them, and for his boldnefs and honefty 
in afferting them. He was the vigorous and indefatigable oppo- 
nent of prieftifm, of ecclefiaftical domination, and of the Popifh 
tendencies of his time. We might not approve of all he wrote 
againft the Catholics, but we fhould remember that he faw and 
felt, as we cannot, how inherently oppofed to true freedom is the 
Catholic fyftem. Although we live in very different times from 
thofe in which De Foe lived, yet his life is full of pregnant leffons 
for the liberals and friends of religious freedom of our day.”— 
Bradford Review. 


Wayland Smith.—A Differtation on a 
Tradition of the Middle Ages, from the 
French of G. B. Deprine and FRANCISQUE 
MICHEL, with Additions by S, W. SiIncER, 
and the amplified Legend by OEH1 ENSLAGER. 
r12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Pickering, 184.7 


“Wayland Smith and his Cave form one or the Incidents in Sir 
W, Scott’s ** Kenilworth,” 








Robin Hood.—The Great Hero of the 
Ancient Minifterly of England, “ Robin 
Hood,” his Period, real Character, &c., in- 
veftigated, and perhaps afcertained, by the 
Rev. JosepH Hunter. Poft 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

1852 


Notes on Ancient Britain and the Britons. 
By the Rev. W. Barnes, author of the 
“ Philological Grammar,” «¢ Anglo-Saxon 
Delegtus,” “ Dorfet Dialect,” &c. Foolfcap 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 1858 


“ Mr, Barnes has given us the refult of his Colle€tions for a Courfe of 
Leétures on this fubjeét, and has produced a feries of Sketches of 
the Ancient Britons, their language, laws, and modes of life, 
and of their focial ftate as compared with that of the Saxons, 
which will be read with confiderable intereft.”— Notes and 
Queries, 


“¢ We are very glad to meet with fuch pleafant and readible ‘Notes’ 
as Mr. Barnes’s. They are very unaffected effays, imparting 
much warmth to the old carcafe of Britifh lore, and evineing 
fome real ftudy. He has found out the value of the old Welfh 
laws, and has made fome ufeful comparifons between them and 
thofe of the Saxons with much frefhnefs if not abfolute novelty.”— 
Guardian. 


Taliefin ; or, the Bards and Druids of 
Britain. A Tranflation of the Remains of 
the earliet Welfh Bards, and an examination 
of the Bardic Myfteries. By D. W. Nasu, 
member of the Royal Society of Literature. 
8vo. cloth, 14s. 1857 


Excerpta ex Scriptoribus Clafficis de 
Britania. A Complete Collection of thofe 
paffages in the Claffic Writers (124 in 
number), which make mention of the Britifh 
Ifles, Chronologically Arranged, from Ante-. 


Chrifti 560 to Anno Dom. 1333. By the 
Rev. Dr. J. A. Giues. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
(original price 7s. 6d.) 


1846 
An Introdu@tion to every Hiftory of Great Britain. 
Hiftory of England, under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. By Dr. J. M. LAPPENBERG. 
Tranflated by Ben). THORPE, with Additions 
and Correétions, by the Author and Tranflator. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 128. (original price £1. 1s.) 
3 me 1845 
Hiftory of England, under the Norman 
Kings, with an Epitome of the early Hiftory 
of Normandy. By Dr, J. M. LapPEnBERG, 


tranflated with Additions by Benjy. THORPE. 
8vo. cloth, 15s. 1857 


Agincourt ; a contribution towards an 
authentic Lift of the Commanders of the 
Englifh Hoft in King Henry the Fifth’s Ex- 
pedition. By the Rev. JoszEpH Hunrer, 
poft 8vo, 2s. 6d, 1850 
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John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


Britannic Refearches; or, New Facts 
and Reétifications of Ancient Britifh Hiftory. 
By the Rev. Beatz Poste, M.A.  8vo. 
(Pp. 448), with engravings, cloth, 153. 18 53 


“The author of this volume may juftly claim credit for confider- 
able learning, great indufiry, and, above all, ftrong faith in the 
intereft and importance of his fubject, ... On various points 
he has given us additional information, and afforded us new 
views, for which we are bound to thank him, The body of the 
book is followed by a very complete index, {fo as to render refe- 
rence to any part of it eafy: this was the more neceflary, on ac- 
count of the multifarioufnefs of the topics treated, the variety of 
perfons mentioned, and the many works quoted.” —Athenzum, 
Oct. 8, 1853. 


““ The Rey. Beale Pofte has long been known to antiquaries as one 
of the beft read of all thofe who have elucidated the earlieft an- 
nals of this country. He is a praétical man, has invettigated for 
himfelf monuments and manufcripts, and we have in the above- 
named volume the fruits of many years? patient ftudy. The ob- 
jets which will occupy the attention of the reader are—z. ‘The 

~ political pofitien of the principal Britifh powers before the Roman 
conqueft—under the Roman dominion, and ftruggling unfuccef- 
fully againft the Anglo-Saxon race; 2. The Geography of An- 
cient Britain; 3. An inveftigation of the Ancient Britith Hifto- 
rians, Gildas and Nennius, and the more obfcure Britith chroni- 
clers; 4. The ancient ftone monuments of the Celtic period; 
and, laftly, fome curious and interefting notices of the early Bri- 
tifh Church. Mr. Pofte has not touched on fubjeéts which have 
received much attention from others, fave in cafes where he had 
fomething new to offer, and the voume mutt be regarded, there- 
fore, as an entirely new colleéttion of difcoveries and deduétions 
tending to throw light on the darkeft, as well as the earlieft, 
portion of our national hiftory.”—4#las. 


Britannia Antiqua, or Ancient Britain 
brought within the Limits of Authentic 
Hiftory. By the Rev. BEaLE PosTE. 8vo. 
PP- 386, map, cloth, tas. 1357 

A Sequel to the foregoing work. 


Letters of the Kings of England.—Now 
firft collected from the Originals in Royal 
Archives, and from other Authentic Sources, 
private as well as public. Edited, with 
Hiftorical Introduétion and Notes, by J. O. 


HALLIwELL. Two handfome volumes, pott 


8vo. with portraits of Henry VIII. and 
Charles I., cloth, 8s. (original price £1. 1s.) 
1848 


These volumes form a good companion to Ellis’s Original Letters, 
The colleétion comprifes, for the firft time, the love-letters of Henry 
VIII, to Anne Boleyn in a complete form, which may be re- 
garded, perhaps, as the moft fingular documents of the kind that 
have descended to our times; the feries of letters of Edward VI. 
will be found very interefting {pecimens of compofition ; fome of 
the letters of James I,, hitherto unpublifhed, throw light on the 
murder of Overbury, and prove beyond a doubt the King was 
implicated in it in fome extraordinary and unpleafant way; but 
his letters to the Duke of Buckingham are of the moft fingular 
nature: only imagine a letter from a foyereign to his prime min- 
ifter commencing thus:—‘* My own fweet and dear child, bleft- 
ing, bleffing, bleffing on thy heart-roots and all thine.” Prince 
Charles and the Duke of Buckingham’s Journey into Spain has 
never been before so fully illuftrated as it is by the documents 
given in this work, which alfo includes the very curious letters 
from the Duke and Duchefs of Buckingham to james I. 
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Inquiry into the Particulars conneéted 
with the Death of Amy Robfart (Lady 
Dudley), at Cumnor Place, Berks, Sept. 8, 
1560; being a refutation of the Calumnies 
charged againft Sir Robert Dudley, Anthony 
Forfter, and others. By J.T. Perticrew, 
8VO., 2S. 1859 


The Fawkes’s of York in the 16th 


Century, including Notices of Guy Fawkes 
the Gunpowder Plot Confpirator. By RoBert 
Davizs, F.S.A.  Poft 8vo., 1s. 6d. 1850 


Hiftorical Sketches of the Angling Lite- 
rature of all Nations. By Ropert BLAKEY. 
To which is added a Bibliographical Cata- 
logue of Englifh Books on Angling and 
Ichthyology, 12mo. cloth, ss. 1856 


The Pilgrim Fathers.—Colletions con- 
cerning the Church or Congregation of Pro- 
teftant Separatifts formed at Scrooby, in North 
Nottinghamshire, in the time of James I., 
the Founders of New Plymouth, the Parent 
Colony of New England. By the Rev. 
JosepH Hunrer, F.S.A., and an Afiftant 
Keeper of Her Majefty’s Records. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

1854. 

This work contains fome very important particulars of thefe per- 
fonages, and their conneétions previoufly to their leaving England 
and Holland, which where entirely unknown to former writers, 
and haye only recently been difcovered, through the indefatigable 


exertions of the Author. Prefixed to the volume are fome beau- 
tiful Prefatory Stanzas by Richard Monckton Milnes, Efq., M.P. 


Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi (formerly 
Mrs. Thrale, the friend of Dr. Johnfon), 
written when fhe was Eighty, to the handfome 
actor, William Auguftus Conway, aged 
‘Twenty-feven, 8vo. /ewed, 2s. 1843. 


“—— written at three, four, and five o’clock (in the morning) by 
an octogenary pen; a heart (as Mrs, Lee fays) twenty-fix years 
old, and as H. L, P, feels it to be, all your own.”—Letter V.5 
3rd. Feb., 1820. 

“This is one of tne moft extraordinary colle@tions of love epiftles 
we have chanced to meet with, and the well-known literary repu- 
tation of the lady—the Mrs. Thrale, of Dr. Johnfon and MifS 
Burney Celebrity—confiderably enhances their intereft. The 
letters themfelves it is not eafy to charaterife; nor hall we 
venture to decide whether they more befpeak the drivelling of 
dotage, or the folly of love; in either cafe they prefent human 
nature to us under a new afpeét, and furnith one of those riddles 
which nothing yet dreamt of in our philofophy can fatisfaftorily 
folve.”"—Polytechnic Review. 


Life of Mr. Thomas Gent, Printer, of 
York. Written by Himfelf. 8vo. fine por- 
trait, engraved by Aug. Fox, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(original price 9s.) 1832 

The author of this curious, and hitherto unpublithed, piece of Auto- 
biography is well known by the feveral works of which he was 


the author as well as printer. The Book requires no encomiuin to 
those who have read Southey’s ** Doctor.” 
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Sohn Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


-Worthies of Weftmoreland; or, Biogra- 
phies of notable Perfons born in that County 
fince the Reformation. By GzorcE ATKIN- 
son, Efq. Serjeant at Law. 2 vols. poft 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. (original price 16s.) 1849 


England’s Worthies, under whom all the 
. Civil and Bloody Warres, fince Anno 1642 
to Anno 1647, are related. By JoHN VICARS, 
Author of “ England’s Parliamentary Chro- 
nicle,” &c. &c. Royal r2mo. reprinted in 
the old ftyle (fimilar to Lady Wailloughby’s 
Diary), with copies of the 18 rare portraits 
after Hollar, &c., half-morocco, 58. 1845 


Lifter.—The Autobiography of JosEPH 
Lister (a Nonconformift), of Bradford, 
Yorkthire, with a contemporary account of 
the Defence of Bradford and Capture of 
Leeds, by the Parliamentarians, in 1642. 
Edited by THos. WricuT, F.S.A. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 1842 


Forman.—The Autobiography and Per- 
{onal Diary of Dr. Simon Forman, the cele- 
brated Aftrologer, .1552-1602, from unpub- 
lifhed MSS. in the Ashmolean Mufeum, 
Oxford. Edited by J.°O. HaLLiweELt. 
Small 4to. fewed, 5s. 1849 

Only 150 copies privately printed. It will form a companion to 
Dr. Dee’s Diary, printed by the Camden Society, who alfo 
printed this work but afterwards fuppreffed it. 

Life, Poetry, and Letters of Ebenezer 
Elliot, the Corn-Law Rhymer (of Sheffield). 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, JoHN WarkINs. 
Pott 8vo. cloth, (an interefting volume), 38. 
(original price 7s. 66.) 1850 


Wefley.—Narrative of a Remarkable 
Twanfaction in the Early Life of John Wefley. 
Now firft Printed, from a MS. in the Britifh 
Mufeum. 8vo. fewed, 2s. 1348 


A very curious love affair between J. W. and his houfekeeper; it 
gives a curious infight into the early economy of the Methodifts, 
It is entirely unknown to all Wefley’s biographers, 


Gounter’s (Col., of Raton, Suffex) Ac- 
count of the Miraculons Efcape of King 
Charles II. out of England. Now firft 
printed. Poft 8vo. 1s. 1846 


This little tra@ takes up the narrative where the Royal memoir 
breaks off,. It was unknown to Mr. Hughes, the editor of the 
¢ Boicobel Tracts.” 


The Connection of Wales with the 
Early Science of England, illuftrated in the 
Memoirs of Dr. Robert Recorde, the firft 
Writer on Arithmetic, Geometry, Aftro- 
nomy, &c., in the Englifh Language. By 
J. O, HaLLIweELL, 8vo. fewed, 18, 1840 
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A Rot Amongft the Bifhops; or, a 
Terrible Tempeft in the Sea of Canterbury, 
{et forth in lively emblems, to pleafe the judi- 
cious Reader. By THomas STIRRY, 1641, 
18mo. (A Satire on Abp. Laud), four very 
curious woodcut emblems, cloth, 3s. 


A facfimile of the very rare original edition, which fold at Bindley’s 
fale for £13. 


Cartwright. — Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings, and Mechanical Inventions of Ed- 
mund Cartwright, D.D.,F.R.S., inventor of 
the Power Loom, &c. Edited by E. H. 
STRICKLAND. Poft 8vo. engravings, boards, 
2s. 6d, (original price ros. 6d.) 1843 

It contains fome interefting literary hiftory, Dr. Cartwright num- 
bering among his correfpondents, Sir W. Jones, Crabbe, Sir H. 
Davy, Fulton, Sir S, Raffles, Langhorne, and others; he was no 
mean Poet, as his Legendary tale of ‘* Armine and Elvira” (given 


in the Appendix) teftifies; Sir W. Scott fays it contains fome 
excellent poetry, exprefied with unufual felicity. 


Colle&tion of Letters on Scientific Sub- 
jects, illuftrative of the Progrefs of Science in 


England. Temp. Elizabeth to Charles I. 


Edited by, J. O. HaLLiwELL. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

1344 

Comprifing letters of Digges, Dee, Tycho Brahe, Lower, Hariott, 

Lydyatt, Sir W. Petty, Sir C. Cavendifh, Brancker, Pell, &e.5 

alfo the autobiography of Sir Samuel Morland, from a MS. in 

Lambeth Palace, Nat. Tarpoley’s Correétor Analyticus, &c, Cof 
the Subfcribers of the Hiftorical Society of Science £1. 








Morland.—Account of the Life, Writ- 
ings, and Inventions of Sir Samuel Morland, 
Matter of Mechanics to CharlesII. By J. O. 
HaLLIWELL. 8vo. /ewed, 15. 1838 


THERCLIFT, each facfimile accompanied with 
a page of letter-prefs by R. Sims, of the 
Britifh Mufeum. Royal 4to. A HANDSOME 
voL., extra cloth, £1. 1s. (original price 


a 16s.) 1855 


Containing fxty examples ofhitherto unpublifhed Letters and Docu» 
ments of Blake, Boileau, Buonaparte, Burns, Calvin, Camden, 
Carrier, Catherine de Medicis, Charles I., Chatterton, Congreve, 
Cranmer, Cromwell, Danton, D’Aubigne, Dryden, Edward VI, ~ 


Elizabeth, Elizabeth (fister of Louis XVI.), Franklin, Galilei, | 


Autographical Mifcellany ; a Colleétion a 
of Autograph Letters, Interefting Documents, * 
&c., executed in facfimile by FREDK, Ng-. 
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bes 


Regie Seah 


Lag 


Glover, Goethe, Gold{mith, Henry VIII., Hyde (Anne), James «| 


If., Jonfon, Kepler, Kotzebue, Latimer, Loyola, Louis XIV., : 


Louis XVI., Luther, Maintenon, Maria Antoinette, Marlborough, » 


Marmontel, Mary Queen of Scotts, Melancthon, Newton, Penn. 
Pompadour, Pole (Cardinal), Raleigh, Ridley, Robetpierre, 
Rouffeau, Rubens, Sand, Schiller, Spenfer, Sterne, Taffo, Voltaire, 
Walpole (Horace), Wathington, Wolfe, Wolfey, Wren, and 
Young. . 


For theinterefting nature of the documents, this colle@tion far excels : 
all the previous ones. With two exceptions (formerly badly { 
executed), they have never been publifhed before, " 





Fohn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


A Life of Shakefpeare, including many 
particulars refpe€ting the Poet and his Family, 
never before publithed, by J.O. HaLLiwE Lt, 
F.R.S., &c. In one handfome volume, 8vo. 
iluftrated with 76 engravings on wood, of 

objects, moft of which are new, from drawings 
by Fairholt, cloth, 15. 1848 
This work contains upwards of forty documents refpeéting Shake- 
{peare and his family, never before publifhed, befides numerous 
others, indire€tly illuftrating the Poet’s biography. All the 
anecdotes and traditions concerning Shakefpeare are here, for the 
firft time, colle€ted, and much new light is thrown on his per- 
fonal hiftory, by papers exhibiting him as felling Malt, Stone, 
&c. Of the feventy-fix engravings which illuftrate the volume, 
more than fifty have never before been engraved. 


It is the only life of Shakefpeare to be bought feparately from his 
works, 


New Illuftrations of the Life, Studies, 


and Writings of Shakefpeare, by the Rev. 

Jos—EPH HuNTER. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

(original price, £1. 1s.) 1845 
Supplementary to all editions of the works of the Poet. 


*,* Part 2, price 3s., and Parts 3, 4, and 5, together price 3s., 
may be had to complete copies. 


A Critical Examination of the Text of 
Shakefpeare; together with Notes on his 
Plays and Poems, by the late W. Sidney 
Walker.. Edited by W. Nanfon Lettfom. 
3 vols. foolfcap 8vo. cloth, 18s. 1860 

“¢Very often we find ourfelves differing from Mr. Walker on 

readings and interpretations, but we feldom differ from him 
without refpect for his fcholarfhip and care. His are not the 
wild gueffes at truth which neither gods nor men have ftomach 
to endure, but the fuggeftions of a trained intelligence and a 
chaftened tafte. Future editors and commentators will be bound 
to confult thefe volumes, and confider their fuggeftions.”»— 
Atheneum. 

s¢ A yaluable addition to our Philological Literature, the moft 
valuable part being the remarks on contemporary literature, and 
the mafs of learning by which the exaét meaning and condition 
of a word is fought to be eftablifhed.”—Literary Gascette, 


By the fame Author, 
Shakefpeare’s Verfification, and its Ap- 
parent Irregularities explained by Examples 
from early and late Englith Writers. Foolfcap 
8vo. cloth, $s. 1854 


6¢ The reader of Shakefpeare would do well to make himfelf ac- 
quainted with this excellent little book previous to entering upon 
the ftudy of the poet.”"—Mr. Singer, in the Pr ee to his New 
Edition of Shake/peare. 


A Few Notes on pit ocae. with Oc- 
cafional Remarks on the Emendations of the 
Manufcript-Correétor in Mr. Collier’s copy 
of the folio, 1632, by the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Dyce. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 1853 


© Mr. Dyce’s Notes are peculiarly delightful, from the ftores of 
jlluftration with which his extenfive reading not only among our 
writers, but among thofe of other countries, efpecially of the 
Italian poets, has enabled him to enrich them. All that he has 
recorded is valuable. We read his little volume with pleafure, 
and clofe it with regret,”—Literary Gapsette, 
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Curfory Notes on Various Paffages 1 in 
the text of Beaumont and Fletcher, as edited 
by the Rey. Alexander Dyce, and on_ his 
“Few Notes on Shakefpeare,” by the Rev. 
JOHN MITFORD. 8vo. feoed, 2s. 6d. 1856 


A Few Words in reply to the Rev. A. 
Dyce’s “* Few Notes on Shakefpeare,”’ by the 
Rev. JosEPH HUNTER. 8vo., Is. 1853 


Stritures on Mr, Collier’s New Edition 
of Shakefpeare, publifhed in 1858, by the 
Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce,  8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

1859 

The Grimaldi Shakefpeare.—Notes and 
Emendations on the Plays of Shakefpeare, 
from a recently difcovered annotated copy by 
the late Joe. Grimaldi, Efq. Comedian. 8vo, 
woodcuts, 1S. 385 

A humorous fquib on Collier’ Shakefpeare Emendations. 


A Few Remarks on the Emendation, 
‘* Who Smothers her with Painting,” in the 
Play of Cymberline, difcovered by Mr. Collier, 
in a Corre&ted Copy of the Second Edition of 
Shakefpeare, by J. O. HaLLiweE Lt, F.R.S., 
&c. 8vo. ts. 1852 


The Shakefpeare Fabrications; or, the 
MS. Notes of the Perkins folio, fhown to be 
of recent origin; with Appendix on the Au- 
thorfhip of the Ireland Forgeries, by C. 
MANSFIELD INGLEBY, LL.D. - Foolfcap 
8vo. with a fachmile, shewing the pfeudo old 
writing and the pencilled «words, cloth, 3s. 

1859 


Effay on the Genius of Shakefpeare, 
with Critical Remarks on the Charaéters of 
Romeo, Hamlet, Juliet, and Ophelia, by 
H. M. Graves. Poft 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(original price 5s. 6d.) 1826 


Hamlet.—An Attempt to afcertain 
whether the Queen were an Acceffory, before 
the Faé&, in the Murder of her Firft Hufband. 
8vo. fevied, 25. 1856 

“This pamphlet well deferves the perufal of every ftudent of Hame 

let.’—Notes and Queries. 

Remarks on the Moral Influence of 
Shakefpeare’s Plays, with illuftrations from 
Hamlet, by the Rev. Tuomas GRINFIELD. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 1850 


The Sonnets of Shakefpeare, rearranged 
and divided into Four Parts, with an Intro- 
duction and Explanatory Notes. Poft 8vo. 


cloth, 38, 6d, 1359 
10. 


ca Sohn Ruffll Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 
On the Sonnets of Shakefpeare, identi- | Was Lord Bacon the Author of Shake- 


fying the perfons to whom they are addreffed, 
and elucidating feveral points in the Poet’s 
Hiftory, by JAMES BoaDEN. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
1837 
Shakefpeare’s Autobiograpical Poems, 
being his Sonnets clearly developed, with his 
Charattter, drawn chiefly from his Works, by 
C. A. Brown. Pott 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 1838 


Pericles, Prince of Tyre, a Novel, by 
Geo. Wilkins, printed in 1608, and founded 
upon Shakefpeare’s Play, edited by PRo- 
FESSOR MommMsENn; with Preface and Ac- 
count of fome original Shakefpeare editions 
extant in Germany and Switzerland, and In- 
troduétion by J. P. COLLIER. 8vo. fewed, 
58. 1857 


Account of the only known Manufcript 
of Shakefpeare’s Plays, comprifing fome im- 
portant variations and correétions in the 
“ Merry Wives of Windfor,” obtained from 
a Playhoufe Copy of that Play recently dif- 
covered, by J.O. HALLIWELL, 8vo. 1s, 1843 


“Who was ‘ Jack Wilfon,’ the Singer 
of Shakefpeare’s Stage ?”” An Attempt to 
prove the identity of this perfon with John 
Wilfon, Do&tor of Mufic in the Univerfity of 
Oxford, A.D. 1644, by E. F. RImMBAULT, 
LL.D. 8vo. 18. 1846 


Shakefpeare’s Will, copied from the 
Original in the Prerogative Court, preferving 
the Interlineations and Facfimiles of the three 
Autographs of the Poet, with a few Preli- 
minary Obfeivations, by J. O. HaALLIWELL. 
4to. 75. 1838 


‘Traditionary Anecdotes of Shakefpeare, 
colle&ted in Warwickfhire in 1693.  8vo. 
sewed, 1s. 1838 

Obfervations on an Autograph of Shake- 
fpeare, and the Orthography of his Name, by 
Sir FRED. MapDpDEN. 8vo. fewed, 1s. 1838 


Shakefpeare Story-Teller; Introductory 
Leaves, or Outline Sketches, with choice Ex- 
traéts in the Words of the Poet himfelf, with 
an Analyfis of the Characters, by George 
Stephens, Profefor of the Englifh Language 
and Literature in the Univerfity of Copenhagen. 
8vo. Nos. 2 to 6, 6d. each. 1856 


Reafons for a New Edition of Shake- 


{peare’s Works, by J. Payng CoLLigr, 3v0, 


1s. 1842 
zi 


A Letter to Lord Ellefmere, 
8vo, 6d. 1856 


{peare’s Plays ? 
by W. H. Smiru. 


Bacon and Shakefpeare, an Inquiry 
touching Players, Playhoufes, and Play-writers 
in the Reign of Q. Elizabeth: to which is 
appended an Abftraét of a Manufcript Auto- 
biography of Tobie Matthews, by W. H. 
SmiTH. Foolfcap 8vo. cloth, 2s.6d. 1857 


A Pilgrimage to Stratford-upon-Avon, 
the Birthplace of Shakefpeare, by C. V. 
GRINFIELD. 12m0. portrait and plates, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 1850 


-—- with R. B. Wheler’s Guide to — 


Stratford-upon-Avon. 
s2mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


4 plates, in 1 vol. 
1850 


Hiftorical Account of the Monumental 
Butt of Shakefpeare, in the Chancel of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon Church, by ABR. WIVELL. 
8vo. 2 plates, 1s. 6d. 1827 


Wivell’s Supplement to his Work on 
the Hiftory and Authenticity of the Shake- 
{peare Portraits, 8vo. 12 portraits, boards, 
6s. (original price 21s.) 


Criticifm applied to Shakefpeare, by C. 


BapyHam. Pott 8vo, 1s. 1846 


Vortigern, an Hiftorical Play, repre- 


fented at Drury Lane, April 2, 1796, as a — 
fuppofed newly difcovered Drama of Shake-— 


fpeare, by WiLL1aM HENRY IRELAND. 
New Edition, with an original Preface, 
8vo. facimile, 1s. 6d. (original price 3s. 6d.) 


1832 . 


The preface is both interefting and curious, from the additional in- 
formation it gives refpecting the Shakefpeare Forgeries, contaiu- 
ing alfo the fubftance of the author’s *¢ Confeffions,” 


Comparative Review of the Opinions of 


Jas. Boaden, in 1795 and in 1796, relative to 
the Shakefpeare MSS.  8vo. 2s, 


Ritfon), relative to his Edition of Shakefpeare, 
publifhed in 1790, by EpMonp Matong. 
8vo. fewed, 1s. 


A Lyttle Boke, gevinge a True and 
Brief Accounte of fome Reliques and Curi- 
ofities added of late to Mr. Halliwell’s Shake- 
fpeare Colle&tion. 4to. with fachmile of the 
unique “‘ Booke of Riddles,” mentioned by Slender 
in the Merry Wives of Windfor, only 25 copies 


printed, cloth, 9s. 1856 
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_ ybn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. : 


Brief Hand-Lift of Books, MSS., &c., 
illuftrative of the Life and Writings of Shake- 
fpeare, collected between 1842 and 1859, by 
J.O, Hatuiwei. Poft 8vo. only 30 copies 
privately printed, cloth, 12s. 1859 


Compendious Anglo-Saxon and Englith 
Dictionary, by the Rev. J. Bosworru, D.D., 
F.R.S., &c., Anglo-Saxon Profeffor in the Uni- 
werfity of Oxford. 8vo. closely printed in treble 
columns, 128, 1860 

“This is not a mere abridgment of the large DiGionary, but almott 

an entirely new work. In this compendious one will be found, 
at a very moderate price, all that is moft pra&tical and valuable in 


the former expenfive edition, with a great acceffion of new 
words and matter.” — Authors Preface. 


Anglo-Saxon Dele€tus; ferving as a 
firft Claff-Book to the Language, by the Rev. 
W. Barnes, B.D., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 1849 

“To thofe who with to poffefs a critical knowledge of their own 
Native Englith, fome acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon is indif- 

penfable; and we have never feen an introdution better cal- 
culated than the prefent to fupply the wants of a beginner in a 
thert {pace of time. The declenfions and conjugations are well 
ftated, and illuftrated by references to Greek, the Latin, French, 
and other languages. A philofophical {pirit pervades every part. 
The DeleGus confifts of fhort pieces on various fubjeéts, with 
extras from Anglo-Saxon Hiflory and the Saxon Chronicle. 
‘There is a good Gloffary at the end.”—Athenaum, OG. 20, 1849. 


Introduction to Anglo-Saxon Reading ; 
| comprifing /élfric’s Homily on the Birthday 
|. of St. Gregory, with a copious Gloflary, &c., 
| by L. Lancuey, F.L.S. s:2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
$ 1839 


JE lftic’s Homily is remarkable for beauty of compofition, and in- 
terefling, as fetting forth Auguftine’s miffion to the “Land of 
the Angles.” 


Anglo-Saxon Verfion of the Life of St. 
Guthlac, Hermit of Croyland. Printed, for 
the firft time, from a MS. in the Cottonian 
Library, with a Tranflation and Notes by 

| CHARLES WYCLIFFE GoopwiIn, M.A., 

| Fellow of Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 12mo. 

cloth, 5s. 1848 





| 

| Anglo-Saxon Verfion of the Hexameron 
of St. Bafil, and the Anglo-Saxon Remains 
of St. Bafil’s Admonitio ad Filium Spiritu- 
alem. Now firft printed from MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, with a Tranflation and 
Notes by the Rev. H.W. Norman. 8vo. 
Second Edition, enlarged, fewed, 4s. 1849 


he Holy Gofpels in Anglo-Saxon, 

edited from the original MS., by BEnJamin 

THORPE, Pol so. clsthy 8s. (original price 

148.) 1842 
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Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue; on 
the Bafis of Profeffor Ratk’s Grammar; to 
which are added Reading Leffons, in Verfe 
and Profe, with Notes, for the ufe of Learners, 
by E. J. Vernon, B.A., Oxon. 12mo. 


cloth, ss. 1855 

“Mr. Vernon has, we think, a€ted wifely in taking Rafk for his 
model; but let no one fuppose from the title that the book is 
merely a compilation from the work of that philologift, The 
accidence is abridged from Rafk, with conftant Tevifion, correc- 
tion, and modification ; but the fyntax, a moft important portion 
of the book, is original, and is compiled with great care and 
fkill; and the latter half of the volume confifis of a well-chofen 
feleGion of extra€ts from Anglo-Saxon writers, in profe and 
verfe, for the pra€tice of the ftudent, who will find great affiftance 
in reading them from the grammatical notes with which they are 
accompanied, and fiom the gloffary which follows them. This 
volume, well ftudied, will enable any one to read with eafe the 
generality of Anglo-Saxon writers; and its cheapnefs places it 
within the reach of every claf%. It has our hearty recommenda- 
tion,.”—Literary Gassette. 


Anglo-Saxon Verfion of the Story of 
Apollonius of Tyre, upon which is founded 
the Play of Pericles, attributed to Shakefpeare, 
from a MS., with a Tranflation and Gloffary 
by Benjamin THorPe. x2mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
(original price 6s.) 1834 

Analecta Anglo-Saxonica,.—A Selection, 
in Profe and Verfe, from Anglo-Saxon Au- 
thors, of various ages, with a Gloflary by 
Benjamin Tuorpe, F.S.A. A New Edition, 
with corrections and improvements. Polt 8vo. 
cloth, 8s. (original price ras.) 1849 

A Philological Grammar, grounded upon 
Englifh, and formed from a comparifon of 
more than Sixty Languages. Being an Intro- 
duétion to the Science of Grammars of all 
Languages, efpecially Englith, Latin, and 
Greek. By the Rev. W. Barnzs, B.De of 
St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge; Author of 
** Poems in the Dorfet Diale&,” « Anglo- 
Saxon Deleétus,” &c., 8vo. (pp. 322), cloth, 


9s. 1854. | 

“Mr. Barnes’ work is an excellent fpecimen of the manner in 
which the advancing ftudy of Philology may be brought to illu 
trate and enrich a {cientific expofition of Englith Grammar.”— 
Edinburgh Guardian. 

“Of the fcience of Grammar, by indu@ion from the philological 
fas of many languages, Mr. Barnes has, in this volume, fupplied 
a concife and comprehenfive manual. Grammarians may differ 
as to the regularity of the principles on which nations have con- 
firucted their forms and ufages of {pecch, but it is generally allowed 
that fome conformity or fimilarity of praQice may be traced, and 
that an attempt may be made to expound a true {cience of Gram- 
mar. Mr. Barnes has fo far grounded his Grammar upon Eng- 
lifh as to make it an Englifh Grammar, but he has continually 
referred to comparative philology, and fought to render his work 
illuftrative of general forms, in conformity with principles com- 
mon, more or lefs, to the language of all mankind. More than 
fixty languages have been compared in the courte of preparing 
the volume; and the general principles laid down will be found 
wefyl in the fludy of various tongues. It is a learned and phila> 
fophical treatife,’—Z iterary Gascette, 


ng 


x , 
Fohn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 
A Fragment of Ailfric’s Anglo-Saxon | Torrent of Portugal; an Englifh Me- 


Grammar, ZElfric’s Gloffary, and a Poem on 
the Soul and Body of the XIIth Century, 
difcovered among the Archives of Worcefter 
Cathedral, by Sir Tuomas PuiLuipps, Bart. 
Folio, PRIVATELY PRINTED, fewed, 18. 6d. 
1832 


wo Leaves of King Waldere, and 
King Gudhere, a hitherto unknown Old Eng- 
lifh Epic of the 8th Century belonging to the 
Saga Cycle of King Theodoric and his Men. 
Now firft publifhed with a modern Englifh 
reading, Notes and Gloflary, by GEORGE 
STEPHENS, Engli/h Profeffor in the Univerfity 
of Copenhagen. Royal 8vo. with four Photo- 
graphic Facfimiles of the MS. of the 9th Cen- 
tury, recently difcovered at Copenhagen, 158. 
—without Facfimiles, 7s. 6d. 1360 


Popular. Treatifes on Science, written 
during the Middle Ages, in Anglo-Saxon, 


Anglo-Norman, 


Tuomas WricHT, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


1841 
Contents.—An Anglo-Saxon Treatife on Aftronomy of the Tenth 
Century, now firft publifhed from a MS. in the Britifh Mufeum, 
with a tranflation; Livre des Creatures, by Phillippe de Thaun, 
now firtt printed, with a tranflation (extremely valuable to Phi- 
lologifts, as being the earlieft {pecimens of Anglo-Norman re- 
maining, and explanatory of all the fymbolical figns in early 
fculpture and painting); the Beftiary of Phillippe de Thaun, with 
a tranflation; Fragments on Popular Science from the Early 
Englith Metrical Lives of the Saints (the earlieft piece of the 
kind in the Englith Language.) 


Skelton (John, Poet Laureate to Henry 
VIII.) Poetical Works: the Bowge of Court, 
Colin Clout, Why come ye not to Court? 
(his celebrated Satire on Wolfey), Phillip 
Sparrow, Elinour Rumming, &c. ; with Notes 
and Life by the Rev. A. Dyce. 2 vols. 
8vo. cloth, 16s. (original price £1. 128.) 1843 

“The power, the frangenefs, the volubility {of his language, the 
audacity of his fatire, and the perfect originality of his manner, 


made Skelton one of the moft extraordinary writers of any age or 
country.” —Southey, 


Early Hiftory of Freemafonry in Eng- 
land. Illuftrated by an Englifh Poem of the 
XiIVth Century, with Notes by J. O. Hat- 
LIWELL. Poft 8yo. fecond edition, with 
a facfimile of the original MS. in the Britifh 
Mufeum, cloth, as. 6d. 1844 


“‘'The intereft which the curious poem, of which this publication is 
chiefly compofed, has excited, is proved by the fact of its haying 
been tranflated into German, and of its having reached a fecond 
edition, which is not common with fuch publications, Mr, 
Halliwell has carefully revifed the new edition, and increafed its 
utility by the addition of a complete and correc Glofiary.”— 
Literary Gascette. 
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and Englifh, edited by | 


trical Romance. Now firft publifhed, from 
an unique MS. of the XVth Century, pre- 
ferved in the’ Chetham Library at Manchefter, 
edited by J. O. HALLIWELL, &c. Poft 8vo. 
cloth, uniform «with Ritfon, Weber, and Ellis’s 
publications, cloth, 5s. 1842 


This is a valuable and interefting addition to our lift of early 


Englith metrical remances, and an indispenfable companion to 
the colleétions of Ritfon, Weber, and Ellis.’ —Literary Gazsettes 


The Vifion and Creed of Piers Plough- 


man, edited by THomas WRIGHT; a new 
edition, revifed, with additions to the Notes 
and Gloflary. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. cloth, 
10S. 7856 


“The © Vifion of Piers Ploughman’ is one of the moft precious and 


interefting monuments of the Englifh Language and Literature, 
and alfo of the focial and political condition of the country during 
the fourteenth century. . . Its author is not certainly 
known, but its time of compofition can, by internal evidence, 
be fixed at about the year 1362. On this and on all matters 
bearing upon the origin and obje& of the poem, Mr. Wright’s 
hiftorical introdu€tion gives ample information. . . + + In 
the thirteen years that have paffed fince the firft edition of the 
prefent text was publifhed by the late Mr. Pickering, our old 
literature and hiftory has been more ftudied, and we truft that a 
large circle of readers will be prepared to welcome this cheaper 
and carefully revifed reprint.” —- Literary Gassette. 


Sir Amadace; a Middle-North-Englith 


Metrical Romance of the XIIIth Century, 
reprinted from two texts, with an Introdu€tion 
by GEorcE STEPHENS, Profeffor of Old Eng- 
lifh in the Univerfity of Copenhagen. 8vo. 
fewed, 1s. 6d. é 1860 


Rara Mathematica; or, a Collection of 


Treatifes on the Mathematics and Subjects 
connested with them, from ancient inedited 
MSS., by J. O. HaLLIwELL. 8vo. fecond 
edition, cloth, 3s. 184t 


Contents :—Johannis de Sacro-Bofco Tratatus de Arte Numerandi; 


Method wfed in England in the Fifteenth Century for taking the 
Altitude of a Steeple; Treatife on the Numeration of Algorifin 5 


Treatile on Glaffes for Optical Purpofes, by W. Bourne; — 
Johannis Robyns de Cometis Commentatia; Two Tables fhow- — 


ing the time of High Water at London pridge, and the Duration 
of Moonlight, from a MS. of the Thirteenth Century; on the 


Menfuration of Heights and Diftances; Alexandri de Villa Dei — 


Carmen de Algorifmo; Preface to a Calendar or Almanack for 
14303; Johannis Norfolk in Artem progreffionis fummula; Notes 
on Early Almanacks, by the Editor, &c. &c. 


Philological Proofs of the Original Unity 
and Recent Origin of the Human Race, de- | 
rived from a Comparifon of the Languages of — 


Europe, Afia, Africa, and America, by A. 
J. Jounes. 8vo, cloth, 63. (original price 
12s. 6d.) 1843 


Printed at the fuggeftion of Dr. Prichard, to whofe works it wiil be 


found a ufeful fupplement. 
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Fobn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 
Nuge Poetica; Sele Pieces of Old|Gloffary of Provincial and Local Words 


Englifh Popular Poetry, illuftrating the Man- 
ners and Arts of the XVth Century. Edited 
by J.O. Hattiwe Ly. Poft 8vo. only 100 
copies printed, cloth, 5s. 1844 


Ufed in England. By F. Grose, F.S.A.; 
with which is now incorporated the Supple- 
ment. By SamuEL PsccE, F.S.A.  Poft 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 1839 


Anecdota Literaria; a Colle@ion of| Specimens of Cornifh Provincial Dialed, 


Short Poems in Englifh, Latin, and French, 
illuftrative of the Literature and Hiftory of 
England in the XIIIth Century; and more 
efpecially of the Condition and Manners of 


the different Claffes of Society. By T. 
Wricat, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 8vo. cloth, 
only 250 copies printed, 58. © = 4*.. 1844 


DiGtionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, Obfolete Phrafes, Proverbs, and An- 
cient Cuftoms, from the Reign of Edward I. 
By James OrcHarD HALLiwELL, F.RS., 
F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. containing upwards 
of 1000 pages, clofely printed in double columns, 
cloth, a new and cheaper edition, 15s. 1861 


It contains above 50,000 words (embodying all the known fcattered 
gloffaries of the Englifh language), forming a complete key for 
the reader of our old Poets, Dramatifts, Theologians, and other 
authors, whofe works abound with allufions, of which explana- 
tions are not to be found in ordinary Diftionaries and books of 
reference. Mboft of the principal Archaifms are illuftrated by ex- 
amples feleéted from early inedited MSS. and rare books, and by 
far the greater portion will be found to be original authorities. 


A Gloffary; or, Collection of Words, 
Phrafes, Cuftoms, Proverbs, &c., illuftrating 
the Works of Englifh Authors, particularly 
Shakefpeare and his Contemporaries. By 
RoserT Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford, &c. 
A New Edition, with confiderable Additions, 
both of Words and Examples. By James 
O. HatuiwetL, F.R.S., and Tuomas 
Wricut, M.A., F.S.A. 2 thick vols, &vo. 
cloth, £1. 8s. 1359 


The Gloffary of Archdeacon Nares is by far the beft and moft ufe- 
ful work we poffefs for explaining and illuftrating the obfolete 
language and the cuftoms and manners of the fixteenth and feven- 
teenth centuries, and it is quite indifpenfable for the readers of 
the literature of the Elizabethan period, The additional words 
and examples are diftinguifhed from thofe in the original text by 
a + prefixed to each. The work contains between five and fix 
thoufand additional examples, the refult of original refearch, not 
merely fupplementary to Nares, but to all other compilations of 
the kind. 


Thompfon (E.) on the Archaic Mode 
of expreffing Numbers in Englith, Anglo- 
Saxon, Friefic, &c. 8vo. (an ingenious and 
learned pamphlet, interefting to the Philologi/?), 
IS. 1853 


Danifh.—Englifh-Danifh Dialogues and 
Progreffive Exercifes. By E. F. Ancker. 
1z2mo. cloth, 5s. 1851—Key to Ditto, ‘5s, 
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collected and arranged by Uncle Jan Tree- 
noodle, with fome Introductory Remarks and 
a Gloffary by an Antiquarian Friend; alfo a 
Selection of Songs and other Pieces connected. 
with Cornwall. Poft 8vo. with a curious por- 
trait of Dolly Pentreath, cloth, 4s. 1846 


The Cornifh Thalia, being original Comic 
Poems, illuftrative of the Cornifh Dialeé. 
By J. H. Danrex. Poft 8vo. 6d. 1860 


A Gloffary of the Words and Phrafes 


of Cumberland. By WitLiam Dickinson, 
F.L.S. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 1859 


Nathan Hoge’s Letters and Poems in 
the Devonfhire Diale&t. The fourth edition, 
with additions, pot 8vo. fewed, 1s. 1860 


“'Thefe letters, which have achieved confiderable popularity, evince 
an extenfive acquaintance with the vernacular of the County and 
its idioms and phrafes, while the continuous flow of wit and 
humour throughout, cannot fail to operate forcibly upon the 
rifible faculties of the reader. In the Witch ftory Nathan has 
excelled himfelf, and it is to be hoped we have not feen his laft 
effort in this branch of local Englifh literature. ‘The fuperftitions 
of Jan Vaggis and Jan Plant are moft graphically and amufingly 
pourtrayed, and the various incidents whereby the influence of the 
“Evil Eye,’ is fought to be counteracted, are at once ludicrous and 
irrefiftible.”—Plymouth Mail. 


Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorfet Dia- 
let, with a Differtation and Gloflary. By the 
Rev. Wm. Barnes, B.D. Second edition, 
enlarged and correéied, royal 12mo. cloth, 1os. 


1847 


Hwomely Rhymes; a Second Colle&tion 
of Poems in the Dorfet Dialect. By the Rev. 
W. Barnes. Royal 12mo. cloth, 5s. 1859 


“The author is a genuine poet, and it is delightful to catch the pure 
breath of fong in verfes which affert themfelves only as the modeft 
vehicle of rare words and Saxon infle€tions. We have no inten- 
tion of fetting up the Dorfet pathos against the more extended 
provincialifm of Scotland, fill lefs of comparing the Dorfetthire 
poet with the Scotch; yet we feel fure that thefe poems would 
have delighted the heart of Burns, that many of them are not 
unworthy of him, and that (at any rate) his beft produétions 
cannot expre{s a more cordial fympathy with external nature, ora 
more loving intereft in human joys and forrows,”—Literary 
Gazsette. 


John Noakes and Mary Styles: a Poem, 
exhibiting fome of the moft ftriking lingual 
localifms peculiar to Effex; with a Gloflary. 


By Cuarves Ciark, Esg., of Great Totham 


Hall, Effex. Poft 8vo. cloth, as. 1839 
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Fobhn Ruffell Smith, 36, Sobo Square, London. 


A Gloffary of Words ufed in Teefdale, 
in the County of Durham. Poft 8vo. with a 
map of the diftricét, cloth, 2s. 6d. (original price 
6s.) 1849 

‘¢ Contains about two thoufand words. . It is believed the firft 

and only colleétion of words and phrafes peculiar to this diftrit, 
and we hail it therefore as a valuable contribution to the hiftory 
of language and literature . . . the author has evidently brought 
to bear an extenfive perfonal acquaintance with the common 
language.” —Darlington Times. 


Diale@ of South Lancafhire, or Tim 


Bogesin’s Tummus and Meary ; revifed and 
corrected, with his Rhymes, and an enlarged 
Gloffary of Words and Phrafes, chiefly ufed 
by the Rural Population of the Manufacturing 
Diftriéts of South Lancafhire. By SamMuEL 
BAMFORD. 12mo. fecond edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
1854 

Leicefterfhire Words, Phrafes, and Pro- 
verbs. By A. B. Evans, D.D., Head Majer 
of Market-Bofworth Grammar School. 12m0. 
cloth, 55. 1848 


A Gloflary of Northamptonfhire Words 


and Phrafes ; with examples of their colloquial 
ufe, with illuftrations from various Authors ; 
to which are added, the Cuftoms of the County. 
By Mifs A.E. Baxzr. 2 vols. poft 8vo. cloth, 
r6s. (original price £1. 48.) 1854. 

“We are under great obligations to the lady, fifter to the local 
hiftorian of Northamptonfhire, who has occupied her time in pro- 
dueing this very capital Gloffary of Northamptonfhire pro- 
vincialifms.”—Examiner. 

“The provincial dialeéts of England contain and preferve the ele- 
ments and rudiments of our compound tongue. In Mifs Baker’s 
admirable ‘ Northamptonfhire Gloffary,’ we have rather a reper- 
tory of archaifms than vulgarifms. But it is much more than a 
vocabulary ; it preferves not only dialectical peculiarities, but odd 
and difappearing cuftoms; and there is hardly a page in it which 
does not throw light on fome obfcurity in our writers, or recal 
old habits and prattices.”—Chrifian Remembrancer, Quarterly 
Review. 


A Gloffary of the Provincialifms of the 
County of Suffex. By W. DurRRANT Cooper, 
'F.S.A. Poft 8vo. fecond edition, enlarged. 
cloth, 58. 1323 


Weftmoreland and Cumberland.— Dia- 
logues, Poems, Songs, and Ballads, by various 
Writers, in the Weftmoreland and Cumber- 
land Dialeéts ; now firft colleéted ; to which 
is added, a copious Gloffary of Words peculiar 
to thofe Counties. Poft 8vo. (pp. 408), cloth, 
9s. 1839 

A Gloffary of Provincial Words and 
Phrafes in ufe in Wiltthire, fhowing their 
Derivation in numerous inftances, from the 
Language of the Anglo-Saxons. By Joun 
Yonce AKERMAN, Esg., F.S.A, 12mo, 
cloth, 33: i849 


oe 


tg 


Spring Tide; or, the Angler and his 
Friends. By J. Y. AKERMAN. x2mo. plates, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 1852 


Thefe Dialogues incidentally illuftrate the Dialeét of the Weft of 
England. : 


The Yorkfhire Dialeé&t, exemplified in 
various Dialogues, Tales, and Songs, appli- 
cable to the County ; with a Gloflary. Poft 
8vo. is, 1839 


A Gloflary of Yorkfhire Words and 
Phrafes, collected in Whitby and its Neigh- 
bourhood ; with examples of their colloquial 
ufe and allufions to local Cuftoms and Tradi- 
tions. By an INHABITANT. _ cloth, 
38. 6d. 1855 


The Hallamfhire (di/trict of Sheffield) 
Gloffary. By the Rev. JosepH Hunter, author 
of the Hiftory of ‘* Hallamfhire,” “ South 
Yorkthire,” &c. Poft 8vo. cloth, 4s. (original 
price 8s.) 1829 


r2mo, 


Archzological Index to Remains of Anti- 
quity of the Celtic, Romano-Britifh, and 
Anglo-Saxon Periods. By JoHN YONGE 
AKERMAN, Fellow and late Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries, 8vo. iluftrated with 
numerous engravings, comprifing upwards of 
jive hundred objecs, cloth, 158. 1847 

This work, though intended as an introduétion and a guide to the 
ftudy of our early antiquities, will, it is hoped, alfo prove of 
fervice as a book of reference to the praétifed Archzologift. 

°° One of the firft wants of an incipient Antiquary is the facility of 
comparifon; and here it is furnifhed him at one glance. The 
Plates, indeed, form the moft valuable part of the book, both 
by their number and the judicious feleétion of types and examples 
which they contain. It ts a book which we can, on thisaccount, 
fafely and warmly recommend to all who are interefied in the 
antiquities of their native land.”—Literary Gazette. 

Remains of Pagan Saxondom, principally 
from Tumuli in England, drawn from the 
originals. Defcribed and illuftrated by Joun 
Yonce AKERMAN, F.S.A. One handfome 
volume, 4to. illuftrated with 40 COLOURED 
PLATES, alf-morocco, £3. 1855 

The plates are admirably executed by Mr. Bafire, and coloured 


under the dire¢tion of the Auther. 
notice of the Archzologift. 


Veftiges of the Antiquities of Derby- 
fhire, and the Sepulchral Ufages of its In- 
habitants, from the moft Remote Ages to the 
Reformation. By Tuomas BaTEmMan, Esq., 
of Youlgrave, Derbyfhire. In One handfome 
volume, 8vo. with numerous woodcuts of 
Tumuli and their contents, Croffes, Tombs, @c., 
cloth, 1&8, ; 1848 


‘ 
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It is a work well worthy the — 
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John Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


Defcriptive Catalogue of the Antiquities | Archaeologia Cambrenfis.—A Record of 


and Mifcellaneens Objects preferved in the 
Mufeum of Thomas Bateman, Efq., at Lom- 
berdale Houfe, Youlgrave, Derbyfhire. 8vo. 
plates and woodcuts, cloth, (very few printed) 
tos. 6d. 1855 


Reliquiz Antiquiz Eboracenfis; or, 
Relics of Avntiquity, relating to the County 
otf York. By W. Bowman, of Leeds, 
affifted by feveral eminent Antiquaries. 4to. 
6 Parts (complete), plates, 15s. 1855 


Reliquiz Ifurianae ; the Remains of the 
Roman Ifurium, now Aldborough, near 
Boroughbridge, Yorkfhire, illuftrated and 
defcribed. By Henry EcroypD SMITH. 
Royal ato. with 37 plates, cloth, £1. 5s. 1852 

The moft highly illuftrated work ever publifhed on a Roman 
Station in England. 

Eboracum ; or, York under the Romans. 
By the Rev. C. WeLieetoven, of York. 
Royal 8vo. with 19 plates, cloth, 6s. (original 
price 12s.) 1842 


Roman Sepulchral Infcriptions ; their 
Relation to Archeology, Language, and 
Religion. By the Rev. JoHn KeEwnricx, 
M.A.,,F.R.S.  Poft 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 1858 


Defcription of a Roman Building, and 
other Remains, difcovered at Caerleon, in 
Monmouthfhire. By J. E. Lez. Imperial 
8vo. cloth, with 20 interefting etchings by the 
Author, fewed, 5s. 1850 

Sele&tions from an Antiquarian Sketch 
Book. By Joun Epwarp Lex, of Caerleon. 
Imperial 8vo. fewed, 2s. 6d. 1859 

Comprifing 15 Sketches lithographed from the Author’s drawings of 
objeéts in Switzerland, Scotland, Ireland, Yorkfhire, Hereford_ 
fhire, and Monmouthfhire, with fhort defcriptions. 

Ulfter Journal of Archaeology; con- 
dusted under the fuperintendence of a Com- 
mittee of Archexologifts at Belfaft. Hand- 
fomely printed, in 4to. with engravings. 
Publifhed Quarterly. Annual Subicription, 
12s. Nos. 1 to 28 are ready. 

Defcriptive Catalogue of the Collection 
of Antiquities and other Objects illuftrative 
of Irifh Hiftory, exhibited in the Belfatt 
Mufeum, at the Meeting of the Britith Affo- 
ciation, Sept. 1852, with Antiquarian Notes. 
8vo. fewed, 18. 6d. 1853 

Report of the Tranfactions of the Annual 
Meeting of the Archeological Inftitute held 
at Chichefter, July, 1853. 8v0, many plates 


and woodcuts, cloth, 78. 6d, 4856 
at 


the Antiquities, Hiftorical, Genealogical, To- 
pographical, and Architeétural, of Wales and 
its Marches. Firft Series, complete, 4. vols. 
8vo. many plates and woodcuts, cloth, £2. 28. 


1846-49 
Odd Parts may be had to complete Sets, 





Second Series, 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
£3- 35. 

——-— Third Series. Vol. I. cloth, £1. 108, ; 
Voll Te Cre sse2 Vol. TIE £0. 53,5 Voli lv: 
Are TOs sav ol. Ve Lie TOs. 


Publifhed by the Cambrian Archeological Affociation. 
The Cambrian Journal, illuftrative of 
the Hiftory, Topography, and Literature of 
Wales. 8vo. Vol. I. 12s.; Vols. II., III., 
IV., V., and V1. tos. each. cloth 18 54-6¢ 


Publithed under th aufpices of the Cambrian Inftitute. 


Suggeftions on the Ancient Britons, ir 
3 Parts. By G. D. Barper, M.A. (com 
monly called G. D. Barber Beaumont) 
Thick 8vo. cloi%, 14s. 1850, 


A Manual for the Study of the Sepul- 
chral Slabs and Croffes of the Middle Ages. 
By the Rev. E. L. Curts. 8vo. 300 fine 
woodcuts, clot#, 6s. (original price 128.) 

1849 


Notices of Sepulchral Monuments in 
Englifh Churches from the Norman Conqueft 
to the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. W. 
HasTINGs KELKE. 8vo. many woodcuts, 2s. 
(original price 3s. 6d.) 1850, 


Cyclops Chriftianus; or, an Argument 
to difprove the fuppofed Antiquity of the 
Stonehenge and other Megalithic Ereétions in 
England and Brittany. By the Hon. AL- 
CERNON HersertT. 8vo. cloth, 4s. (original 
price 6s.) 1849 


Introduétion to the Study of Ancient 
and Modern Coins. By J. Y. AKERMAN, 
F.S.A. Foolfcap 8vo. with numerous wood 
engravings from the original Goins (an excellent 
introduétory book), cloth, 6s. 6d. 1848 


Contents: —SECT. 1.—Origin of Coinage.—Greek Regal Coins.— 
2. Greek Civic Coins.—3. Greck Imperial Coins.—4. Origin 
of Roman Coinage.—Confular Coins.—s. Roman [inperial 
Coins.—6, Roman Britith Coins.—7. Ancient Britith Coinage.— 
8. Anglo-Saxon Coinage.—g. Englith Coinage from the Conqueft. 
—io0. Scotch Coinage.—11. Coinage of Ireland.—12. Anglo- 
Gallic Coins.—13. Continental Money in the Middle Ages.— 
14, Various Reprefentatives of Coinage.—1§. Forgeries in An- 
cient and Modern Times,—~16, Table of Prices of Englifh Coins 
realized at Public Sales, 

2% 
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Fohn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


Effays, Philological, Philofophical, Eth- 


nological, and Archeological, connected with 


the Prehiftorical Records of the Civilized Na- | 
tions of Ancient Europe, efpecially of that | 
By} 


Race which firft occupied Great Britain. 
Joun Wixiiams, A.M., Oxon, Archdeacon 
of Cardigan. Thick 8vo. with 7 plates, cloth, 
16s. 1853 
‘Tradefman’s Tokens ftruck in London 
and its Vicinity, from 1648 to 1671, defcribed 
from the originals in the Britifh Mufeum, &c. 
By J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A. 8vo. with 8 
plates of numerous examples, cloth, t 5s, —LARGE 


PAPER in 4to. cloth, £1. 1s. 1343 
This work comprifes a lift of nearly ;3000 Tokens, and contains 
occafional illuftrative, topographical, and antiquarian notes on 
perfons, places, fireets, old tavern and coffee-houfes figns, &c. 


&c. &c., with an introductory account of the caufes which led to | 


the adoption of fuch a currency. 


‘Tokens iffued in the Seventeenth Cen-| 


tury in England, Wales, and Ireland, by 
Corporations, Merchants, radefmen, &c. 
Defcribed and illuftrated by W1LL1AM Boyne, 
FS.A. Thick 8vo. 42 plates, cloth, £2. 2s. 
—LarcE Paper, in gto. cloth, £3. 3. 1858 


Neatly 9500 Tokens are defcribed in this work, arranged alpha- 
betically under Counties and Towns. To the Numifmatift, the 
Topographer, and Genealogift, it will be found extremely ufeful. 


Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes, 
Geographically Arranged and Defcribed— 
Hifpania, Gallia, Britannia. By J. Y. AxEr- 
MAN, F.S.A. 8vo. with engravings of many 
hundred Coins from aétual examples. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. (original price 18s.) 1846 

Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. 
Defcribed and Hluftrated by J. Y. Axer- 
MAN, F.S.A. Second Edition, greatly en- 
larged, 8vo. with plates and woodcuts, cloth, 


tos. 6d. 1844 

The “Prix de Numifmatique” was awarded by the French Inftitute 
to the author for this work. 

Mr, Akerman’s volume contains a notice of every known variety, 
with copious illuftrations, and is publifhed at a very moderate 
price; it fhould be confulted, not merely for thefe particular 
coins, but alfo for fats moft valuable to all who are interefted in 
Romano-Britith Hiftory.”—Archesl. Fournal. 

Numifmatic Iluftrations of the Narrative 

Portions of the New Teftament. By J. Y. 
AKERMAN. 8vo. numerous woodcuts from the 
original Coins in various public and private 
Collections, cloth, 5s. 1846 

** And to him (Mr. Akerman) more efpecially, the caufe of religion 
can bring its tribute of commendation for light thrown upon 
Holy Writ, through the medium of ‘ the unrighteous Mammon.’ 
The New Teftament has, it appears, in the compafs of the 
Gofpels and A&s, no leis than 32 illufions to the coinage of 
Greece, Rome, and Judea; and thefe, beautifully engraved and 
Tearnedly defcribed, give Mr. Akerman an Opportunity of ferving 
the good caufe of truth in the way of his peculiar ayocation.”— 
Church of England Fournal, 
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Numifmatic Chronicle and Journal of 
the Numifmatic Society. Edited by J. Y. 
AKERMAN. Nos. 1 to79. Publithed Quarterly, 
at 3s. 6d. per Number. 


This is the only repertory of Numifmatic intelligence ever publifhed 
in England. It contains papers on coins and medals, of all ages 
and countries, by the firft Numifmatifts of the day, both Englith 
and Foreign. 

Odd parts to complete fets. 


Lift of Tokens iffued by Wilthhire 
Tradefien in the Seventeenth Century. By 
J. Y. AKERMAN. 8vo. plates, fewed, 1s. 6d. 

1846 


Ledtures on the Coinage of the Greeks 
and Romans, delivered in the Univerfity of 
Oxford. By Epwarp CarpweLL, D.D., 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, and Profeffor of 
Ancient Hiftory. 8vo. cloth, 4s. (original 
price 8s. 6d.) 1832 


A very interefting hiftorical volume, and written in a pleafing and 
popular manner, 


Hiftory of the Coins of Cunobeline, and 
of the Ancient Britons. By the Rev. Beatz 
Poste. 8vo. with numerous plates and wood- 
cuts, cloth (only 40 printed), £1. 8s. 1854. 


Celtic Infcriptions on Gaulifh and Britith 
Coins, intended to fupply materials for the 


Early Hiftory of Great Britain. By the Rev. 
Beate Poste. 8vo. with plates and wood- 
cuts, 38. 6d. 2860 


Numifmatic Atlas of the Roman Empire, 
exhibiting on one large fheet a complete Series 
of the Heads of the Emperors, Empreffes, 
Tyrants, Kings, &c., a.c. 44 to A.D. 476, 
copied from fpecimens of their aGtual coins, 
with a Table of their comparative rarity. | 
By W. WueLan. Mounied on cloth, folded 
in a cafe, and lettered, 8s. 6d. 1860 

*,% To the colle€tors of Roman Coins this Chart will prove o: 
great intereft and value, as it gives, at one view, moft authentic 

reprefentations of 216 Coins, from Czfar to Romulus Augutftus 5 


and to the fiudent of Roman hiftory; a valuable vade-mecum to 
affift his memory. 


Cambridge.—Hiftoria Collegii Jefu Can- 
tabrigienfis, 4 J. Shermanno, olim pres. ejuf- 
dem Colegii. Edita J.O. HALLIWELL. 8vo. 
cloth, 25. 1840 


The Foreft of Dartmoor and its Borders 
in Devonshire, an Hiftorical Sketch. By 
Ricard Joun Kine. Foolfcap 8vo. cloth, 
38, 3359 
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Fohn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


Some Account of the Ancient Borough 
‘Town of Plympton, Devon. With Memoirs 
of the Reynolds Family. By Witi1am 
CoTtron. Feap. 8vo. folding plan of Plymp- 
ton Cafile, and Photograph Portrait of Sir 
Fofbua Reynolds, cloth, 5s. 1859 


Journey to Berefford Hall, in Derbythire, 
the Seat of Charles Cotton, Efq., the cele- 
brated Author and Angler. By W. ALEXxAN- 
DER, F.S.A., F.L.S., late Keeper of the Prints 
in the Britifh Mufeum. Crown 4to. printed on 
tinted paper, with a fpirited frontifpiece, repre- 
Jenting Walton and his adopted Son, Cotton, in the 
Fifhing-houfe, and vignette title-page. Cloth, 5s. 


1841 
Dedicated to the Anglers of Great Britain and the various Walton 
and Cotton Clubs. Only 100 printed. 


A Brief Account of the Deftructive Fire 
at Blandford Forum, in Dorfetfhire, June 4, 
1731. By Maxacul BLAKE, reprinted from 
the edition 0f 1735, with a plan and two views. 
4to. cloth, 2s. 6d. 1860 


Helps to Hereford Hiftory, Civil and 


Legendary, in an Ancient Account of the 
Ancient-Cordwainers’ Company of the City, 
the Mordiford Dragon, and other Subjects. 
By J.D. Devin. 12mo. (4 curious volume), 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 1848 

“* A feries of very clever papers.” —Spectator. 

4 little work full of Antiquarian information, prefented in a 
pleafing and popular form.” —Nonconformifi. 

Notes on the Churches in the Counties 
of Kent, Suffex, and Surrey, mentioned in 
Domefday Book, and thofe of more recent 
Date ; with fome Account of the Sepulchral 
Memorials and other Antiquities. By the Rev. 
Artuur Hussey. Thick 8vo. fine plates, 
cloth, 18s. 1853 


Kentifh Cuftoms.—Confuetudines Kan- 
cie. A Hiftory of Gavelkind, and other 
remarkable Cuftoms, in the County of Kent. 
By Cuarues Sanpys, Efq., F.S.A. (Can- 
tianus) illuftrated with facfimiles, a very 
handfome volume, cloth, 158. 1851 


Hiftory and Antiquities of Richborough, 
Reculver, and Lymne, in Kent. By C: R. 
Roacu SmiruH, Efq., F.S.A. Small 4te. 
with many engravings on wood and copper, by 
F. W. Fairholt, cloth, £1. 1s. 1850 


© No antiquarian volume could difplay a trio of names more zealous, 
fuccefffnl, and intelligent, on the fubjeét of Romano-Britifh 
remains, than the three here reprefented — Roach Smith, the 
ardent explorer; Fairholt, the excellent illuftrator 5 and Rolfe, the 
indefatigable collector,”—Literary Gazsette, 


a5 


Critical Differtation on Profeffor Willis’s 
“ Architetural Hiftory of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral.” By C. Sanpys, of Canterbury. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 1846 

‘¢ Written in no quarrelfome or captious fpirit; the higheft compli- 
ment is paid to Profeffor Willis where it isdue. But the author has 
made out a clear cafe, in fome very important inftances, of inaccu- 
racies that have led the learned Profeffor into the conftruétion of 
ferious errors throughout. It may be confidered as an indifpen- 
fable companion to his volume, containing a great deal of extra 

information of avery curious kind.” —Art-Union. 

Hiftory of Romney Marth, in Kent, from 
the time of the Romans to 1833; with a 
Differtation on the original Site of the Ancient 
Anderida. By W. Hotioway, author of 
the “ Hiftory of Rye.” 8vo. with maps and 
plates, cloth, 12s. 1849 


Hiftory and Antiquities of the Town of 
Lancafter. Compiled from Authentic Sources. 
By the Rev, RoperT Simpson. 8vo. cloth, 
8s. 1852 


A Defcription of Blackpool, in Lanca- 
fhire, By W. Hurron, of Derby. 8vo. 
Third Edition, 1s. 6d. 1817 


A Defcriptive Account of Liverpool, as 
it was during the laft Quarter of the Eighteenth 
Century, 1775—1800. By RicHaRD BRooKE, 
F.S.A. A handfome volume. Royal 8vo. 
with illuftrations, cloth, 12s. 6d. (original price 
£t. 58.) 1853 

In addition to information relative to the Public Buildings, Statiftics 

and Commerce of the Town, the work contains fome curious and 
interefting particulars, which have never been previoufly publithed, 


refpe@ing the purfuits, habits, and amufements of the inhabitants 
of Liverpool during that period, with views of its public edifices. 


Hand-Book of Leicefter. By James 
THOMPSON. semo. Second Edition, woodcuts, 
bds., 28. 1846 


Hiftory and Antiquities of Bofton and 
the Villages of Skirbeck, Fifhtoft, Friefton, 
Butterwick, Benington, Leverton, Leake, and 
Wrangle. By PisHex THompson. Royal 
8vo. pp. 900, iluffrated with 100 engravings, 
cloth, £1. 118, 6d.—Folio, LARGE PAPER, 
Clot hy 6313S. 1856 


Hiftory of the Bifhopric of Lincoln, from 
its origin to and endowment at Sidnacefter 
until the removal of the Seat of the See to 
Lincoln, ‘Thick 8vo. (very few printed) cloth, 
128. (original price £1. 1s.) 1825 


Hiftory and Antiquities of the Parifh of 
Hackney, Middlefex. By WinitaM RoBin~ 
son, LL.D. 2 vols. in 1, 8vo. many plates, 
cloth, 148, (original price £2, 25.) 1824 
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Fohn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, Londo. 


Memorials of the Hamlet of Knightf- 
bridge, with Notices of its Immediate Neigh- 
bourhood. By H. G. Davis, poft 8vo. plates, 
cloth, 5s. 1859 


London in the Olden Time; being a 
Topographical and Hiftorical Memoir of Lon- 
don, Weftminfter, and Southwark; accom- 
panying a Piétorial Map of the City and 
Suburbs, as they exifted in the reign of Henry 
VIII., before the Diffolution of the Monaf- 
teries ; compiled from Authentic Documents. 
By Wiii1am NewTou, Author of a Difplay 
of Heraldry. Folio, with the coloured map, 
4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 3 inches, mounted on 
linen and folded into the volume, leather back, 
cloth fides, £1. 1s. (original price £1. 11s. 6d.) 

1855 

The Cries of London, exhibiting feveral 
of the Itinerant Traders of antient and modern 
times, copied from rare engravings or drawn 
from the Life. By Joun Tuomas Smiru, 
with Memoir and Portrait of the Author. 
4to. plates, bds., 10s. 6d. (original price 
LISS GSS 6d.) 1339 


Hiftory of the Royal Foundation of 
Chrift’s Hofpital, Plan of Education, Internal 
Economy of the Inftitution, and Memoirs of 
Eminent Blues. By the Rev. W. TRotuopz, 
4to, plates, cloth, 8s. 6d. (original price EE ASS) 

1834 


 Analyfis of Domefday Book for the 
County of Norfolk. By the Rev. GzorcE 
Munrorp, Vicar of Eaft Winch. In 1 vol. 
8v0. with pedigrees and arms, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

1857 


“Many extraéts have been made, at various times, for the illut 
tration of local defcriptions, from the great national (but almott 
unintelligible) record known as Domesday Book 3 but Mr. Mun- 
ford has done more in the cafe of his own county, for he fup- 
plies a complete epitome of the part of the furvey relating to 
Worfolk, giving not only the topographical and ftatiftical faéts, 
but alfo a great deal that is inftru@tive as to the manners and con- 
dition of the people, the ftate of the churches and other public 
edifices, the mode of cultivation and land tenure, together with a 
variety of points of intereft to the ecclefiologift and antiquary.” 
—Bury Pof. 


Gleanings among the Caftles and Con- 
vents of Norfolk. By Henry Harrop, 
F.S.A. 8vo. many plates and woodcuts, 
cloth, 178. 6d.—LarcE papnr, £1. 35. 6d. 

1857 

* This volume is creditable to Mr. Harrod in every way, alike to 
his induftry, his tafie, and his judgment. It is the refult of ten 
years’ labour, .. . ‘The volume is fo full of interefting matter 


that we hardly know where to begin our extraéts or more detailed 
hotices,”—Gentleman’s Magassine, November, 1857, 
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River Tyne.—Plea and Defence of the 


Mayor and Burgeffes of Newcaftle againft the 
Malevolent accufations of Gardiner, (author 
of “England’s Grievance on the Coal 
Trade,”) 1653; with Appendix of Unpub- 
lifhed Documents refpeéting the River Tyne. 
By M. A. RicHarDson. 8vo. (only 150 
printed), 23, 1849 


Hiftory of the Parish and Town of 


Bampton, in Oxfordthire, with the Diftri& 
and Hamlets belonging to it. By the Rey. 
Dr. GiLEs. 8vo. plates, Second Edition, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 1848 


A Parochial Hiftory of Enftone, in the 


County of Oxford. By the Rev. Joun 
Jorpan, Vicar. Poft 8vo. a clofely printed 
volume of nearly 500 pages, cloth, 7s. 1856 


Roman Remains difcovered in the 


Parithes of North Leigh and Stoneffield, Ox- 
fordfhire. By Henry HaxkewiLy. 8yo. 
map and 2 plates, 2s. 1836 


Topographical Memorandums for the 


County of Oxford. By Sir Grecory Pace 
TURNER, Bart. 8vo. bds., 2s. 1820 


Survey of Staffordthire, containing the 


Antiquities of that County. By Sampson 
ERDESWICK, with additions and correstions 
by Wyrley, Chetwynd, and others. Edited 
by Harwoop, Thick 8vo. plates, bds., 
138. 6d. (original price £r. 5s.) 1844 


The Hiftory and Antiquities of Lambeth. 


By Joun Tanswe., Efq., of the Inner 
Temple. 8vo. with numerous illuftrations, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. (original price 7s. 6d.) 1858 


Hiftory of Winchelfea, in Suffex. By 


W. Durrant Cooper, F.S.A. 8yo, Sine 
plates and woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 13¢0 


Chronicle of Battel Abbey, in Suffex ; 


originally compiled in Latin by a Monk of 
the Eftablifhment, and now firft tranflated, 
with Notes, and an Abftraé& of the Subfequent 
Hiftory of the Abbey. By Marx Antony 
Lower, M.A. 8vo, with illuftrations, cloth, 
gs. 1851 


This volume among other matters of local and general intereft, em- 


baces—New Faétsrelative to the Norman invafion 3 The founda- 
tion of the Monaftery; The Names and Rentals of the Original 
Townfmen of Battel; Memoirs of feveral Abbots, and Notices of 
their Difputes with the Bithops of Chichefter refpeting Jurifdics 
tion; The Abbey’s Poffeffions; A Speech of Thomas 3 Becket, 
then Chancellor of England, in favour of Abbot Walter de Luci; 
Several Miracles; Anecdotes of the Norman Kings; and 

Hiftorical Sketch of the Abbey from 1176 to the prefent time, 


28 


Fohn Ruffell Smith, 36, 


Sobo Square, London. 


Hiftory and Antiquities of the Ancient Hiftory of the Parith of Broughton Gif- 


Port and Town of Rye, in Suffex; compiled 
from the Original Documents. By WiLL1aM 
Hottoway. Thick 8vo. (only 200 printed) 
cloth, £1. 1s. 1847 


Defcriptive Catalogue of the Original 
Charters, Grants, Donations, &c., conftituting 
the Muniments of Battel Abbey, alfo the Pa- 
pers of the Montagus, Sidneys, and Webfters, 
embodying many highly interefting and valu- 
able Records of lands in Suffex, Kent, and 
Effex, with Preliminary Memoranda of the 
Abbey of Battel, and Hiftorical Particulars of 
the Abbots. 8vo. 234 pages, cloth, 1s. 6d. 1835 


Hand-Bonk to Lewes, in Suffex, Hif- 
torical and Defcriptive; with Notices of the 
Recent Difcoveries at the Priory. By Mark 
Antony Lower. 
TS. 


12M0. many engravings, 
1846 

Suffex Martyrs: their Examinations and 
Cruel Burnings in the time of Queen Mary ; 
comprifing the interefting Perfonal Narrative 
of Richard Woodman, extracted from 
“‘Foxe’s Monuments.’ With Notes by M. 
A. Lower, M.A. 12mo. fewed, 1s. 


Memorials of the town of Seaford, Suffex. 
By M: A. Lower. 8vo. plates, 38.6d. 1855 


Haftings, Paft and Prefent, with Notices 
of the moft Remarkable Places in the Neigh- 
bouthood, with an Appendix on Natural Hif- 


1852 


tory. 12mo. two maps, cloth, 38. 6d. 1855 
A very {uperior Guide Book, 
Hiftorical Notices of the Parifh of 


Withyham, in Suffex, and of the Family of 
Sackville. By the Hon. and Rev. R. W. 
SACKVILLE WEST. 4to. arms, views, tombs, 
&c., cloth, £1. 1s. 1357 


'Hiftory and Antiquities of the “Town of 
Marlborough, and more generally of the entire 
Hundred of Selkley in Wiltfhire. By James 
Wavyten, Efg. Thick 8vo. woodcuts, cloth, 


TAS. 1854 

This volume defcribes a portion of Wilts not included by Sir R. C. 

Hoare and other topographers. 

Hermes Britannicus, a Differtation on 
the Celtic Deity Teutates, the Mercurius of 
Czefar, in further proof and corroboration of 
the origin and defignation of the Great 
Temple at Abury, in Wiltfhire. By the Rev. 
W. Liste Bow.es, 8vo, 6ds., 4s, (original 
price 88, 6d.) 1828 
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ford, in Wiltthire. By J. WiLkinson, M.A., 
Restor. 8vo. pedigrees and arms, 38. 6d. 1859 


Natural Hiftory of Wiltfhire, as compre- 
hended within Ten Miles round Salifbury. 
By W.G. Maton, M.D. 8vo. PRIVATELY 

*PRINTED, 28, 1843 


The Ancient British, Roman, and Saxon 
Antiquities and Folk-Lore of Worcefterfhire. 
By Jazpez Auuies, F.S.A.  8vo. pp. 500, 
with 6 plates and 40 woodcuts, Second Edition, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. (original price 14s.) 1852 

“The good people of Worcefterfhire are indebted to Mr. Jabez 
Allies for a very handfome volume illuftrative of the hiftory of 
their native county. His book, which treats On the Ancient 
Britifh, Roman, and Saxon Antiquities and Folk-lore of Worcefer- 

Shire, has now reached a fecond edition; and as Mr, Allies has 
embodied in this, not only the additions made by him to the 
original work, but alfo feveral {eparate publications on points o 
folk-lore and legendary intereft, few counties can boaft of a more 
induftrioufly or carefully compiled hiftory of what may be called 


its popular antiquitics. The work is very handfomely illuf 
trated.” —Notes and Queries. 


Hiftorical Account of the Ciftercian 
Abbey of Salley, in Craven, Yorkshire, its 
Foundation and Benefactors, Abbots, Poffef- 
fions, Compotus, and Diffolution, and _ its 
exifting Remains. Edited by J. HaRLAnpD. 
Royal 8vo. 12 plates, cloth, as. 6d. 1854 


The Hiftory and Antiquities of the 
Diftrist of Cleveland, comprifing the Wapen- 
take of Eaft and Weft Langbargh, North 
Riding, Yorkfhire. By JouN WALKER ORD, 
F.G.S.L. A handfome 4to. volume, with 
plaies, 42 woodcuts, and 43 pedigrees, cloth, 
£1.1s. (original price, £2. 2s.) 1846 
* ,% Copies whole bound, calf extra, marbled leaves, £1. 103. 

Hiftorical and Topographical Account 
of Wenfleydale, and the Valley of the Yore, 
in the North Riding of Yorkfhire. By W. 
Jones Barker. 8vo. dluftrated with Views, 
Seals, Arms, &c., cloth, as. 6d. (original price, 
8s. 6d.) 1854 

‘¢ This modeft and unpretending compilation is a pleafant addition to 
our topographical literature, and gives a good general account of a 

beautiful part of England comparatively little known. It is hand- 
fomely printed with a number of finely executed woodcuts by Mr, 
‘Howard Dudley. . . . No guide to the diftrict exifts applicable 


alike to the well-filled and fcantily furnifhed purfe—a defe&t which 
the author has endeavoured to fupply by the prefent volume.” 


The Early LEcclefiaftical Hiftory of 


By Rev. J. B. Greenwoop, 
WHITAKER’s Hiftory of the 


Dewtbury. 
with Dr. 


Parifh; reprinted, with Notes, and an 
Account of the SaviLLE Family, 8vo. cloth, 
58. 1859 
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Fohn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


Extracts from the Municipal Records of |The Hiftory of Radnorfhire. 


the City of York, during the Reigns of 
Edward IV., Edward V., and Richard IIL, 
with Notes, illuftrative and explanatory, and 
an Appendix, containing fome Account of 
the Celebration of the Corpus Chrifti Feftival 
at York, in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies. By Rozpert Davies, Town Clerk. 
8vo. new, cloth, 4s. (original price, 1os. 6d.) 

1843 


The Hiftory of Dumbartonfhire, with 


Genealogical Notices of the principal Families 
in the County ; the whole bafed on authentic 
Records, Public and Private. By Josepu 
Irvinc. Thick ato. (pp. 636), maps, plates, 
and portraits, cloth, £4. 1860 


The Popular Rhymes, Sayings, and 
Proverbs of Berwickfhire, with Llluftrative 
Notes. By Geo. HENDERSON. 12mo. cloth, 
35. 1856 


Hiftory of the City of Dublin. By J. 
T. GinBerT. Vols.1., II., and III. (vol. 1V., 
completing the work, in the prefs), 8vo. cloth, 
tos. 6d. each. 1854. 

‘¢From the unpublifhed Anglo-Irith legiflative ena€tments, and from 

iuch-like decayed and decaying manufcripts, ancient records, which 
have become almoft hieroglyphics to the prefent age, the author 
of this work has gathered the life-hiftory of an ancient city; he has 
made the {tones to fpeak, and evoke the fhadows of the patt, to fill 
up the outline of a great hiftorical pifture. Fifty, even twenty, 
years hence, the produdtion of fuch a work would be impoffible. 
In a hiftory illuftrated by human lives and deeds, and localized in 
the weird old ftreets, once the proudeft of our city, many a family 
will find an anceftral fhadow ftarting fuddenly to light, trailing 
with it long memories of departed fafhion, grandeur, and magni- 
ficence.”—Dublin Univerfity Magazine. 


The Hiftory and Antiquities of St. 
David’s, in Pembrokefhiree By W. Basit 
Jones and Epw. AucusTus FREEMAN. 
4to. many fine plates by Le Keux, and woodcuts 

(4 handfome volume), cloth, £2. 1856 


Defcription and Hiftory of the Caftles of 
Kidwelly and Caerphilly, and of Caftell Coch, 
in Caermarthenfhire. By Gro. T. Crarx. 
8vo. fine plates, cloth, ss. 1852 


Remarks on the ArchiteCture of Llandaff 
Cathedral, with an Effay towards a Hiftory 
of the Fabric. By Epw. Auc. FREEMAN. 
8vo. fine plates, cloth, 6s, 1850 


Tenby, its Hiftory, Antiquities, Scenery, 
Traditions, and Cuftoms. By Mr. and Mrs. 
S.C. Hatt. Square 8vo. map and many en- 
gravings, bds., 4s. 

ie 


1859 |, 


’ 


By the 
Rey. JonaTuan WiLuiaMs, 8vo. with il- 
lufirations, bds., 128. 6d. 1859 


Vifits to Fields of Battle in England, of 


the 15th. Century; with fome mifcellancqus 
Traéts and Papers, principally upon Archzo- 
logical Subjects. By RicHarp BRooke, 
F.S.A. Royal 8vo. plates, cloth, 15s. 1857 


The work contains a defcriptive account of the fcenes of moft of the 
memorable confliéts in the Wars of York and Lancafter, compri- 
fing the celebrated battles of Shrewfbury, Blore Heath, Northamp- 
ton, Wakefield, Mortimer’s Cro, Towton, Barnet, Tewkelbury, 
Bofworth, and Stoke, and genealogical and other particulars of the 
powerful, warlike, and diftinguifhed perfonages who were the 
principal actors in thofe ftirring and eventful times; with plans of 
fome of the Fields of Battle; and an Appendix, containing the 
principal Ads of Attainder relative to the Wars of the Rofes, and 
Lifts of the Noblemen, Knights, and other perfonages attainted by 
them. 


Family Topographer, being a compen- 
dious Account of the Ancient and Prefent 
State of the Counties of England. By SAMUEL 
Tymmns. 7 vols. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. (pub. at 
Li. 158.) 1332-4 

This work contains an excellent fummary of the Ancient and Modern 

Hiftory and Topography of each County, Biographies of eminc:. 
Nations, Notes of remarkable Events, and a great variety of ufeful 
and ftatiftical information altogether a very trustworthy work. 

The Tourift’s Grammar, or rules rela- 
ting to the Scenery and Antiquities incident 
to Travellers, including an Epitome of Gil- 


pin’s Principles of the Pi€turefque. By the 
Rev. T. Dupiey Fossroxe. Poft 8vo. 
bds., 2s. (original price 7s.) 1826 


Annals and Legends of Calais; with 
Sketches of Emigré Notabilities, and Memoir 
of Lady Hamilton. By Rogerr Bei 
CaLTon, author of ‘ Rambles in Sweden 
and Gottland,” &c., &c. Poft 8vo. with 

Srontifpiece and vignette, cloth, 5s. 1852 

Principal Contents :—Hiftory of the Siege by Edward III. in 1346-7, 
with a Roll of the Commanders and their Followers prefent, from 

~ a contemporary MS. in the Britifh Mufeum; The Allotment of 
lands and houses to Edward’s barons; Calais as an Englifh borough 5 
Lift of the Streets and Houfeholders of the fame; Henry VIth’s 
Court there; Cardinal Wolfey and his expenfes; the Englith pale, 
with the Names of Roads, Farmfteads, and Villages in the Englith 
Era; the Sieges of Therouenne and Tournai; the Pier of Calais 5 
Pros and Cons of the place; the Hotel Deffin; Sterne’s Chamber; 
Churches of Notre Dame and St. Nicholas; the Hétel de Ville; 
Ancient Staple Hall; The Chateau and Murder of the Duke o. 
Gloucefter; the Courgain; the Field of the Cloth of Gold; Notice 
of the Town and Caftle of Guifnes, and its furprise by John de 
Lancafter; the Town and Seigneurie of Ardres; the Sands and 
Duelling; Villages and Chateau of Sangatte, Coulonge, Mark, 
Efchalles, and Hammes; Review of the Englifh Occupation 4 
Calais; its Recapture by the Duke de Guife; the lower Town and 
its Lace Trade; our Commercial Relations with France; Emigré 
Notabilitie Charles and Harry Tufton, Capt. Dormer and Edith 
Jacquemont, Beau Brummel, Jemmy Urquhart and his friend 
Fauntleroy, ‘* Nimrod,” Berkeley Craven, Mytton, Duchefs, of 
Kingfton; a new Memoir of Lady Hamilton, &c,, &c. Altogether 
an {rterefting volume on England’s firft Colony, 


3% 


John Ruffell Smith, 36, Sobo Square, London. 


Patronymica Britannica, a Di@tionary 
of Family Names. By Mark Antony 
Lower, M.A., F.S.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 
500, with illuftrations, cloth, £1. 5s. 1860 


This work is the refult ofa ftudy of Britifh Family Names, ex- 
tending over more than twenty years. The favourable recep- 


Druce Family.—A Genealogical Ac- 
count of the Family of Druce, of Goring, 
in the County of Oxford, 1735. 4to. only 
50 Copies PRIVATELY PRINTED, dds, 7s, 6d, 

1853 


tion which the Author’s “Englifh Sumames” obtained in the | Hiftories of Noble Britifh Families, 


fale of Three Editions, and the many hundreds of communica- 
tions to which that work gave rife, have convinced him that the 
fubjeét is one in which confiderable intereft is felt. He has 
therefore been induced to devote a large amount of attention to 
the origin, meaning, and hiftory of our family defignations—a 
fubjeét which, when inveftigated in the light of ancient records 
and of modern philology, proves highly illuftrative of many 
habits and cuftoms of our anceftors, and forms a very ‘curious 
branch of Archzology. 

The prefent work is by no means intended to fuperfede the “¢ Eng- 
lifh Surnames.” That publication bears the fame relation to 
the PATRONYMICA as the grammar of a language does to its 
diGionary. here the principles upon which furnames were 
affumed are difcuffed, and a confiderable number of them are 
claffified, but Jere many thoufands of family names are treated 
individually and alphabetically. 


Englifh Surnames.. An Effay on Fa- 


mily Nomenclature, Hiftorical, Etymological, 
and Humourous. With several illuftrative 
Appendices. By Marx Antony Lower, 
M.A. 2 vols. poft 8vo. TuirD EpiTIon, 
ENLARGED, woodcuts, cloth, 12s. 1849 


This new and much improved Edition, befides a great enlargement 
of the Chapters, contained in the previous editions, comprifes 
feveral that are entirely new, together with Notes on Scottifh, 
Trifh, and Norman Surnames, The ‘ Additional Prolufions,” 
befides the articles on Rebufes, Allufive Arms, and the Roll of 
Battel Abbey, contain differtations on Inn Signs, and Remarks 
on Chriftian Names, with a copious INDEX of many thoufand 
Names. Thefe features render ‘* Englifh Swnames” rather a 
new work than a new edition. 


Pedigrees of the Nobility and Gentry 
of Hertfordfhire. By Wuittiam Berry, 
late, and for fifteen years, Regiftering Clerk 
in the College of Arms, author of the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Heraldica,” &c., &c. Folio 
(only 125 printed). Bds., £1. 53, (original 
price £3. 108.) 1844 


Pedigrees and Arms of Devonfhire 


Families, as recorded in the Herald’s Vifita- 
tion of 1620, with additions from the Har- 
leian MSS. and the Printed Collections of 
Weltcote and Pole. By Joun Tucxert. 
4to. Parts I. to VI., each 5s, 1859-60 


Archer Family. —Memorials of Fami- 
lies of the Surname of Archer in various 
Counties in England, and in Scotland, Ire- 
land, Barbadoes, America, &c. 4to. but 
few copies printed, cloth, 12s. 6d. i860 


Scrafe Family.—Genealogical Memoir 
of the Family of Scrafe, of Suffex. By M. 
A. Lower. 8vo,, 1s. 6d, 1856 
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with their Genealogies, and Biographical 
Notices of the moft diftinguifhed Individuals 
in each. By Henry Drummonp, M.P., 
Tlluftrated with Portraits, Views, Armorial 
Bearings, Monuments, Seals, &c. (THE 
ARMS, SEALS, AND PORTRAITS MOST BEAU- 
TIFULLY COLOURED, MANY LIKE MINIA- 
TURES). 2 vols. imperial folio, Aalf-bound in 
morocco, top edges gilt, hy Hayday, £8. 8s. 

1842, &c. 


The fame, in Parts. £6. 1842, &c. 


The families are thofe of Afhburnham, Arden, Compton, Cecil, 
Harley, Bruce, Perceval, Dunbar, Hume, Dundas, Drummond, 
and Neville. No genealogical book has ever been, up to the 
prefent time, fo fumptuoufly got up in England. Publifhed by 
the late Mr. Pickering at Twenty-four Guineas. 


Genealogical and Heraldic Hiftory of 
the Extinét and Dormant Baronetcies cf 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. By J. 
Burke, Esq. Medium 8vo. Ssconp Epi- 
TION, 638 clofely printed pages, in double 
columns, with about 1,000 arms engraved on 
wood, fine portrait of James I., cloth, ros. 
(original price £1. 8s.) 1844. 

This work engaged the attention of the author for feveral years, 
comprifes nearly a thoufand families, many of them amongft the 
moft ancient and eminent in the kingdom, each carried down to 
its reprefentative or reprefentatives ftill exifting, with elaborate 


and minute details of the alliances, achievements, and fortunes, 
generation after generation, from the earlieft to the lateft period. 





The Blazon of Epifcopacy. Being a 
complete Lift of the Archbifhops and Bifhops 
of England and Wales, and their Family 
Arms drawn and defcribed, from the firf 
Introduction of Heraldry to the prefent 
time. By the Rev. W. K. Ritanp Bep- 
FORD. 8vo. pp. 144, and 62 pages of draw- 
ings of Arms, cloth, 15s. 1858 

This work depiés the arms of a great number of Englith Families 
not to be found in other works. 


“There has been an amount of induftry beftowed upon this curious 
work which is very creditable to the author, and will be found 
beneficial to all who care for the {ubje& on which it has been 
employed.” —<Athenaum. 


A Plea for the Antiquity of Heraldry, 
with an Attempt to Expound its Theory and 
Elucidate its Hiftory. By W. SmitrH ELus, 
Efq., of the Middle Temple. 8vo. fewed, 
1s, 6d, 1853 
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Fohn Ruffell Smith, 36, Sobo Square, London. 


A Manual for the Genealogiit, “Tcpo- 
grapher, Antiquary, and Legal Profeffor, 
confifting of Defcriptions of Public Records ; 
Parochial and other Regifters; Wills ; 
County and Family Hiftories ; Heraldic Col- 
le&tions in Public Libraries, &c., &c. By 
Ricuarp Sims, of the Britifh Mufeum, Com- 
piler of the “Index to the Heralds’ Vifita- 
tions,” the ‘ Hand-book to the Library of the 
Britifh Mufeum,’ Gc. 8vo. SECOND Ept- 
TION, pp. 540, cloth, 153. 1861 


This work will be found indifpenfable by thofe engaged in the 
ftudy of Family Hiftory and Heraldry, and by the compiler of 
County and Local Hiftory, the Antiquary and the Lawyer, In 
it the Public and other Records moft likely to afford information 
to genealogical inquiters are fully defcribed, and their places of 
prefent depofit indicated. Such Records are—The Domefday 
Books—Monaftic Records— Carte Antiqua—Liber Niger—Liber 
Rubeus—Tefta de Nevil—Placita in various Courts—Charter 
Rolls—Clofe Rolls—Coronation Roils—Coroners?’ Rolls—Efcheat 
Rolls—Fine Rolls—French, Gafcon, and Norman Rolls—Hun- 
dred Rolls— Liberate Rolls— Memoranda Rolls— Oblata and 
other Rolls—Inquifitions Poft Mortem—Inquifitions ad quod 
Damnum—Fines and Recoveries—Sign Manuals and Signet 
Bills—Privy Seals—Forfeitures, Pardons, and Attainders—Par. 
liamentary Records—County Palatine Records—Scotch, Ivith, 
and Welfh Records—alfo Wills—Parochial and other Regifters 
—Regifters of Univerfities and Public Schools—Heraldic Col- 
le€tions—Records of Clergymen, Lawyers, Surgeons, Soldiers, 
Sailors, &c., &c. 

The whole accompanied by valuable Lifts of Printed Works and 
Manu{cripts in various Libraries, namely :—at the Britifh Mufeum 
—The Bodleian, Afhmolean, and other Libraries at Oxford— 
The Public Library and that of Caius College, Cambridge—The 
Colleges of Arms in London and Dublin—The Libraries of Lin- 
coln's Inn, and of the Middle and Inner Temple—at Chetham 
College, Manchefter; and iu other repofitories too numerous to 
mention. 

The more important of thefe Lifts are thofe of Monaftic Cartularies 
—Extra&is from Plea and other Rolls—E{cheats—Inquifitions, 
&c.—Tenants in Capite—Recufants— Subfidies—Crown Lands 
-—Wills—Parochial and other Regitters—Heralds’ Vifirations— 
Royal and Noble Genealogies—Peerages, Raronetages, Knight- 
ages—Pedigrees of Gentry—County and Family Hiftories— 
Monumental Infcriptions—Coats of Arms—American Genea- 
logies—Lifts of Gentry —Members of Parliament—Frecholders— 
Officers of State—Juftices of Peace—Mayors, Sheriffs, &c.— 
Collegians, Church Dignitaries—Lawyers—The Medical Pro- 
feffion-—Soldiers—Sailors, etc. 

To thefe isadded an ‘* Appendix,” containing an Account of the 
Public Record Offices and Libraries mentioned in the work, the 
mode of obtaining admiffion, hours of attendance, fees for fearch- 
ing, copying, &c., Table of the Regnal Years of Englith Sove- 
reigns; Tables of Dates ufed in Ancient Records, &c. 


Baronia Anglia Concentrata, or a Con- 
centration of all the Baronies called Baronies in 
Fee, deriving their Origin from Writ of Sum: 
mons, and not from any Specific Limited Crea- 
tion, fhowing the Descent and Line of Heirfhip, 
as well of thofe Families mentioned by Sir 
William Dugdale, as of thofe whom that 
celebrated Author has omitted to notice ; in- 
terfperfed with Interefting Notices and Ex- 
planatory Remarks. Whereto is added, the 
Proofs of Parliamentary Sitting from the 
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Reign of Edward I. to Queen Anne; alfo, a 
Glofary of Dormant Englifh, Scotch, and Irifh 
Peerage Titles, with reference to prefumed 
exifling Heirs. By Sir T. C. Banxs. 2 
vols. 4to. cloth, 15s. (pub. at £3.35.) 1844 


Larce Paper Copy (very few 
printed), 2 vols., £1. 18. 1844. 


A book of great refearch, by the well-known author of the *‘Dor- 
mant and Extinét Peerage,” and other heraldic and hif‘orical 
works. Thofe fond of genealogical purfuits ought to facure a 
copy while it is fo cheap. It may be confidered a supptement 
to his former works, Vol. ii. pp. 210-300, contains an Hifto- 
tical Account of the firft Settlement of Nova Scotia, ard the 
foundation of the Order of Nova Scotia Baronets, diftingeifhing 
thofe who had feizin of lands there. 


Calendar of Knights, containing Lifts 
of Knights, Bachelors, Britifh Knights of 
the Garter, Thiftle, Bath, St. Patrick, the 
Guelphic and Ionian Orders, from 1760 to 
1828. By F. Townsenn, Windsor Herald. 
Poft 8vo. cloth, 3s. (original price, 9s.) 1328 


A very nfeful volume for Genealogical and Biographical purpofes. 


On the Nobility of the Britifh Gentry, 
or the Political Ranks and Dignities of the 
Britifh Empire compared with thofe on the 
Continent. By Sir James LawRENCE, 
Poft 8vo., 1s. 6d. 1825 

Ufeful for Foreigners in Great Britain, and of Britons abroad, ~ 
particularly of thofe who defire to be prefented at foreign courts, 
to accept foreign military fervice, to be invefited with foreign 


titles, to be admitted into foreign orders, to purchafe foreign 
property, or to intermarry with foreigners. 


A Difplay of Heraldry. By Witt1am 
NEWTON. 8vo. many hundred engravings of 
Shields, illuftrating the Arms of Englifh Fami- 
lies, cloth, 14s. 1846 


Curiofities of Heraldry, with Illuftra- 
tions from Old Englifh Writers. By Marx 
ANTONY Lower, M.A., Author of “Ef. 
fays on Englifth Surnames.” With illumi-— 
nated Title-page, and numerous engravings 
Sirom defigns by the Author. 8vo. cloth, tas. 


1845 

“The prefent volume is truly a worthy fequel (to the ‘SuR- 
NAMES’) in the fame curious and antiquarian line, blending | 
with remarkable fa€ts and intelligence, {uch a fund of amufing 
anecdote and illuftration, that the reader is almoft furprifed to 
find that he has learned fo much, whilft he appeared to be pur- 
fuing mere entertainment. The text is fo pleafing that we 
fcarcely dream of its fterling value; and it feems as if, in unifon 
with the woodcuts, which fo cleverly explain its points and 
adorn its various topics, the whole defign were intended for a 
relaxation from ftudy, rather than an ample expofition of an 
extraordinary and uniyerfal cuftom, which produced the mot 
important effeé&t upon the minds and habits of mankind.”— 
Literary Gassette. 

“¢Mr, Lower’s work is both curious and inftruftive, while the 
manner of its treatment is fo inviting and popular, that the 
fubject to which it refers, which many have hitherto had too 
good reafon to confider meagre and unprofitable, affumes, under 
the hands of the writer, the novelty of fi€tion with the import, 
ance of hiftorical truth,”--.Atheneum, 
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Fohn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


Playing Cards.—Fa&s and Speculations 


on the Hiftory of Playing Cards in Europe. 
By W. A. CuaTTo, author of the “ Hiftory 
of Wood Engraving, with Illuftrations by 
J. Jackfon.” 8vo. profusely-illuftrated with 
engravings, both plain and coloured, cloth, 
Peetu ES. 1848 


“The inquiry into the origin and fignification of the fuits and 


their marks, and the heraldic, theological, and political emblems 
p-ctured from time to time, in their changes, opens a new field 
of antiquarian intereft; and the perfeverance with which Mr. 
Chatto has explored it, leaves little to be gained by his fucceffors. 
The plates with which the volume is enriched add confiderably 
to its value in this point of view. It is not to be denied that, 
take it altogethe1, it contains more matter than has ever before 
been colleéted in one view upon the fame fubject. In {pite of 
its faults, it is exceedingly amufing ; and the moft critical reader 
cannot fail to be entertained by the variety of curious outlying 
learning Mr. Chatto has fomehow contrived to draw into the 
inveftigations. "—A¢las. 


— Indeed the entire produétion deferves our warmeft approbation.” 


—Literary Gassette. 


A perfe&t fund of antiquarian refearch, and moft interefting even 


to perfons who never play at cards.”—Taitl’s Magaszsine, 


s¢ 4 curious, entertaining, and really learned book.” —Rambler, 


Holbein’s Dance of Death. 


With an 


Hiftorical and Literary Introdué¢tion, by an 
Antiquary. Square poft 8vo. with 53 ea- 
gravings—being the mof? accurate copies ever 
executed of thefe Gems of Art—and a frontif- 
piece of an ancient bedftead at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
with a Dance of Death carved on it, engraved 
by Fairholt, cloth, 9s. 1849 


“The defigns are executed with a fpirit and fidelity quite extra- 


ordinary. They are indeed moft truthful. ”"—Athenaum. 


“ Ces 53 planches des Schlotthauer font d'une exquife perfection.” — 


Langlois, Efai fur les Dances des Marts. 


<¢ Biblia Pauperum.” One of the Earlieft 


and moft Curious BLocx-Books, reproduced 
in facfimile from a Copy in the Britifh Mu- 
feum. By J. Pu. Beryjzav. Royal 4to. 
half-bound, £2. 28. 1859 


he Biblia Pauperum, known alfo by the title of Hiforie Veteris 
et Novi Tefamenti, is a fet of woodcuts, in which the Old and 
New Teftament are both brought to memory by piftures, and 
fome lines of text in Latin. This name, Biblia Pauperum, is 
derived from its ufe by Monks of the poorer orders, commonly 
called Pauperes Chrifit. 


As a {pecimen of the earlieft woodcuts and of printed bloek-books, 


deftined to fuperfede the manufcripts anterior to the valuable 
invention of Giittcaberg, the Biblia Pauperum is well worthy the 
attention of the Amateur of Fine Arts as well as of the Biblio- 
grapher. It confifts of forty engravings, printed on one fide only 
of the leaves, and difpofed fo as to have the Agures oppofite 
each other. 


The engravings were printed by friGtion, with a fubftance of a 


* 


prownifh yellow colour, imftead of printing ink, which was un- 
known at this early period.—To imitate, as near as poffible, the 
original, the plates in this facfimile are difpofed oppofite each 
other, and printed jn a brownifh colour.—Various Editions of 
this Block-book have been difcovered, without any writer being 
able to fay which is the firft one. A review f them is given in 
the printed Introduétion of the book, ©... 


Befides the rhymed Latin Poetry—of which pait was given by 
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Heinecken, and after him by Ottley—the IntroduAion gives, for 
the firft time, the wole of the Text printed on both fides in the 
upper compartinent, as well as an Englifh Explanation of the 
Subjects. 

ONLY 250 COPIES HAVE BEEN PRINTED, UNIFORMLY WITH 
MR, S. LEIGH SOTHEBY’S “' Principia Typographica.” ‘ 


The Bayeux Tapeftry Elucidated. By 
the Rev. Dr. Joun CoLttincwoop Bruce, 
Author of the “Roman Wall.” 4to. a hand- 
Some volume, illuftrated with 17 COLOURED 
plates, representing the entire Tapefiry, extra 
7 ee ie i 1356 


Memoirs of Painting, with a Chrono- 
logical Hiftory of the Importation of Pictures 
by the Great Mafters into England fince the 
French Revolution. By W. BucHANAN. 
2 vols. 8vo. bds., 7s. 6d. (original price 
GT 65s) 1824. 


Catalogue of the Prints which have been 
Engraved after Martin Heemfkerck. By T. 
Kerricu, Librarian to the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. portrait, bds., 3s. 6d. 1821 


Titian.— Notices of the Life and Works 
of Titian the Painter.’ By Sir ABRAHAM 
Hume. Royal 8vo. portrait, cloth, 6s. 13829 


Sir Jofhua Reynolds’ Notes and Ob- 
fervations on Piétures, chiefly of the Venetian 
School, being Extracts from his Italian Sketch 
Books; alfo the Rev. W. Mafon’s Obferva- 
tions on Sir Jofhua’s Method of Coloring, 
with fome unpublifhed Letters of Dr. Johnfon, 
Malone, and others; with an Appendix, con- 
taining a Tranfcript of Sir Jofhua’s Account 
Book, fhowing the Paintings he executed, and 
the prices he was paid for them. Edited by 
WivutaM Cotton, Efq. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 1859 

“¢ The {eraps of the Critical Journal, kept by Reynolds at Rome, 


Florence, and Venice, will be efteemed by high-clafs viriuof.” 
—Leader. 


Catalogue of the Portraits painted by 
Sir Jofhua Reynolds, in whofe poffeffion they 
are, and whether engraved, &c. Compiled 
from his autograph memorandum books, 
printed catalogues, &c. By WiLitam Cor- 
TON. 8vo. fewed, 5s. 1857 


Ecclefiaftical Architeure of the County 
of Effex, from the Norman Era to the Six- 
teenth Century, with Plans, Elevations, Sec- 
tions, Details, &c., from a Series of Meafured 
Drawings and Architectural and Chronologi- 
cal Deferiptions. By James HabDFIELD, 
Architest.. Imperial 4to. 80 plates, leather 
back, cloth fides, {r. 11s. 6d. 1856 


fo) 
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Sohn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


Hiftoire de VArchite@ure Sacree du 
quatrigme au dixiéme fiécle dans les anciens 
évéchés de Genéve, Laufanne, et Sion. Par 
J. D. Bravicnac, Architecte. One vol, 


8vo. (pp. 450), and 37 plates, and a 4to. | 


Atlas of 82 plates of Architecture, Sculpture, 
Frefcoes, Reliquaries, Gc. &c., £2. 108. 1853 


A very remarkable Book, and worth the notice of the Archite&, 
the Archzologift, and the Artift. 


Hiftory of the Origin and Eftablifhment 
of Gothic Architecture, and an Inquiry into 
the mode of Painting upon and Staining 
Glafs, as praétifed in the Ecclefiaftical Struc- 
tures of the Middle Ages. By J. S. Haw- 
kins, F.S.A. Royal 8vo. 11 plates, bds., 
4s. (original price 12s.) 1813 


Handbook to the Library of the Britith 


Mufeum; containing a brief Hiftory of its 
Formation, and of the various Collections of 
which it is compofed; Defcriptions of the 
Catalogues in prefent ufe; Clafled Lifts of 
the Manufcrips, &c.; and a variety of infor- 
mation indifpenfable for Literary Men; with 
fome Account of the principal Public Libra- 
ries in London. By Ricuarp Sims, of the 
Department of Manufcripts, Compiler of the 
Manual for the Genealogift, Sc. Small 8vo. 
(pp. 438), with map and plan, cloth, 5s. 1854 

It will be found a very ufeful work to every literary perfon or 
public inflitution in aJl parte of the world. 

“A little Handbook of the Library has been publifhed, which I 
think will be moft ufeful to the public.”"—Lord Seymour's Reply 
in the Houfe of Commons, Fuly, 1854. 

**¥ am much pleafed with your book, and find in it abundance of 
information which I wanted.”—Letter from Albert Way, Efq., 
F.S.A., Editor of the “* Promptorium Parvulorum,” &c. 

tT take this opportunity of telling you how much I like your nice 
little ‘ Handbook to the Library of the Britifh Mufeum,? which I 
fincerely hope may have the fuccefs which it deferves.”’—Letter 
from Thos, Wright, Efg., F.S.A., Author cf the * Biographia 
Britannica Literaria,’ &c. 

“Mir, Sims’s ‘Handbook to the Library of the Britifh Mufeum’ 

_ is a very comprehenfive and inftruétive volume, . « . I venture 
to predic for it a wide circulation.®=- Mr. Bolton Corney, in 
“ Notes and Queries,’ No. 213. 


Catalogue (Claffified) of the Library of 
the Royal Inftitution of Great Britain, with 
Indexes of Authors and Subjects, and a Lift 
of Hiftorical Pamphlets, chronologically 
arranged. By Benj. VINCENT, Librarian. 
Thick 8vo. pp. 948, Aalf-morocco, marbled 
edges, 15S. 1857 


It will be found a very ufeful volume to book colle@ors, and indif- 
penfable to public librarians. 


A Diétionary of Old Englifh Plays, 
exifting either in print or in manufcript, from 
the earlieft times to the clofe of the 17th 
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century, including alfo Notices of Latin Plays 
written by Englifh Authors during the fame 
period, with particulars of their Authors, 
Plots, Characters, &c. By JAMES ORCHARD 
HatuiwELL, Efq., F.R.S. 8vo. cl, 128. 1860 


*,.% Twenty-five copies have been printed on THICK PAPER, 
price £1. Is. 


Catalogue of a unique Collection of 400 
Ancient Englith Broadfide Ballads, printed 
entirely in the black Yetter, lately on fale by 
J. Russety Smrru. With Notes of their 
Tunes, and Imprints. Poft 8vo. a handfome 
volume, printed by Whittingham, in the old 
Jiyle, half-bound, 5s. 1856 


—— A copy on THICK PAPER, without 
the prices to each, and a different title-page, 
ONLY 10 COPIES SO PRINTED, 10s. 6d. 


Bibliotheca Cantiana.—A_Bibliographi- 
cal Account of what has been publifhed on 
the Hiftory, Topography, Antiquities, Cuf- 
toms, and Family Genealogy of the County 
of Kent, with Biographical Notes. By Joun 
RussELL'SmitTu. In a handfome 8vo. vol. 
(pp- 370) with two plates of facfimiles of Au- 
tographs of 33 eminent Kentifh Writers, 5s. 
(original price 14s.) 1837 


A Bibliographical Lift of all the Works 
which have been publifhed towards illuftrating 
the Provincial Diale&ts of England. By Joun 
RussELL SMITH. Poft 8vo., 1s. 1839 


“Very ferviceable to fuch as profecute the ftudy of our provincial 
diale@s, or are colleéting works on that curious fubje&. .. . We 
very cordially recommend it to notice.” Metropolitan, 


A Bibliographical Catalogue of Englifh 
Writers on Angling and Ichthyology. By — 
Joun Russet Smiru. Poft 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

1856 

Bibliotheca Madrigaliana. —A Biblio- 
graphical Account of the Mufical and Poetical — 
Works publifhed in England during the Six-_ 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, under the 
Titles of Madrigals, Ballets, Ayres, Canzo- 
nets, &c. &. By Epwarp F. RimsBautr, 
LL.D., F.S.A. 8vo. cloth, ss. 1847 

It records a clafs of books left undefcribed by Ames, Herbert, and 


Dibdin, and furnifhes a moft valuable Catalogue of Lyrical 
Poetry of the age to which it refers. 


The Manufcript Rarities of the Univer- 
fity of Cambridge. By J. O. HaLuiweLr, 
F.R.S. 8vo. bds., 38. (original price ros. 6d.) 

1841 


A companion to Hartfhorne's ‘* Book Rarities” of the fame Uni- 
verfity. : 
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Fohn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. _- 
Some Account of the Popular Traéts,|Hiftorical Sketches of the Angling 


formerly in the Library of Captain Cox, of 
Coventry, A.D. 1575. By J. O. HALLIWELL. 
8vo. (only 50 printed), fewed, 1s. 1849 
Catalogue of the Contents of the Codex 
Holbrookianus (a Scientific MS., by Dr. John 
Holbrook, Mafter of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, 1418-1431). By J. O. Haxii- 
WELL. 8vVO., IS. 1840 
Account of the Vernon Manufcript. A 
Volume of Early-Englifh Poetry, preferved 
in the Bodleian Library. By J. O. Hatut- 
WELL. 8vo. (only 50 printed), 18. 1848 
Shakefperiana, a Catalogue of the Early 
Editions. of Shakefpeare’s Plays, and of the 
Commentaries and other Publications illuf- 
trative of his Works. By J. O. HaLLIweELL. 
8vo. cloth, 35. 1843 


‘cTndifpenfable to everybody who wifhes to carry on any inquiries 


conneéted with Shakefpeare, or who may haye a fancy for |’ 


Shakefperian Bibliography.” —Spec#ator. 

Catalogue of the Manufcripts in the Li- 
brary of Gonville and Caius Coll., Cambridge. 
By Rev. J. J. Smiru, Fellow and. Librarian. 
Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 1849 

Bibliographical Mifcellany. Edited by 
Joun PerHEeRaM. 8vo. Nos. 1 to 5 (all 
publifbed), with general title, 1s. 1859 


CONTENTS.—Particulars of the Voyage of Sir Thomas Button for 
the Difcovery of a North-Weft Paifage, A.D. 1612-Sir Dudicy 
Digges’ Of the Circumference of the Earth, or a Treatife of the 
North-Eaft Pafflage, 1611-13—Letter of Sir Thomas Button on 
the North-Weft Paffage, in the State-Paper Office—Bibliographi- 
cal Notices of Old Mufic Books. By Dr. Rimbault—Notices of 
Suppreffed Books—Martin Mar-Prelate’s Rhymes—The Hard- 
wicke Colle@tion of Manufcripts. 


“ The Game of the Cheffe,” the Firft 
Book printed in England by WiLLiam Cax- 
TON, reproduced in facfimile, from a Copy in 
the Britifh Mufeum, with a few Remarks on 
Caxton’s Typographical Produétions, by 
VINCENT FIGGINs. 4to. pp. 184, with 23 
curious woodcuts, half-morocco, uncut, £1. 1s. 
—or, in antique calf, with bevelled boards, 


and carmine edges, £1. 8s. 1859 
Frequently as we read of the Works of Caxton and the early Englifh 
Printers, and of their Black-Letter Books, very few perfons ever 
had the opportunity of feeing any of thefe produétions, and form- 
ing a proper eftimate of the ingenuity and {kill of thofe who firft 
practifed the “* Noble Art of Printing.” 

THe TYPE HAS BEEN CAREFULLY IMITATED, AND THE 
WooDCUTS FACSIMILIED BY Miss BYFIELD. The Paper 
and Water-marks have alfo been made expreffly, as near as poffi- 
ple, like the original; and the Book is accompanied by a few 
rernarks of a practical nature, which have been fuggefted during 
the progrefs of the fount, and the neceffary ftudy and comparifon 
of Caxton’s Works with thofe of his contemporaries in Germany, 
by MR. V, FIGGINS, who {pent two years “* labour of love’ in 


cutting the matrixes for the type. 
At. 


' 


Literature of All Nations. By RosrrtT 
Biakey. To which is added a Bibliography 
of Englifh Writers on Angling. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 1856 


Bibliotheque Afiatique et Africane, ou 
Catalogue des Ouvrages relatifs al’Afie et a 
P Afrique qui ont paru jufqu’en 1700. Par 
H, Ternaux-Compans. 8vo. avec fupplé- 
ment et index, fewed, 10s. 6d. 1841 


The Writings of the Chriftians of the 
Second Century, namely, Athenagoras, Ta- 
tian, Theophilus, Hermias, Papias, Ariftides, 
Quadratus, &c., collected and firft tranflated 
complete, by the Rev, Dr. Gites. 8vo. cloth, 


7s. 6d. 1857 
Defigned as a continuation of Abp. Wake’s Apofiolical Epiftlesy 
which are thofe of the firft century. 


Heathen Records to *he Jewifh Scrip- 
ture Hiftory, containing all the Extraéts from 
the Greek and Latin Writers in which the 
Jews and Chriftians are named, collected to- 
gether and tranflated into Englith, with the 
original text in juxta-pofition. By the Rev. 
Dr. GiuEs. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 1856 


A Vindication of the Hymn “ Te Deum 
Laudamus,” from the Corruptions of a Thou- 
fand Years, with Ancient Verfions in Anglo- 
Saxon, High-German, Norman-French, &c., 
and an Englifh Paraphrafe of the XVth 
Century ; now firft printed. By EBENEZER 
Tuomson. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 1858 


A book well worth the notice of the Ecclefiaftical Antiquary and 
+ the Philologift. 


Tonftall (Cuthbert, Bi/bop of Durham) 
Sermon preached on Palm Sunday, 1539, 
before Henry VIII; reprinted verbatim from 
the rare edition by Berthelet, in 1539. 12m0. 
1s. 6d. 1823 

An exceedingly interefting Sermon, at the commencement of the 
Reformation ; Strype in his ‘* Memorials,” has made large ex- 
tracts from it. 

Common Prayer— Difcourfe of the 
Troubles begun at Frankfort, in the year 
1554, about the Book of Common Prayer and 
Ceremonies, reprinted from the flack fetter 
edition of 1575, with an Introduétion, Poft 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. (original price 6s.) 184.6 


Sacred Mufic. By the Rev. W. 
SLtoaNnE-Evans, M.A. Roy. 8vo. Third Edi- 
tion, fewed, 1s. 6d. (original price 6s.) 1847 


Confifting of Pfalm Tunes, Sanétuffes, Kyrie-Eleifons, &c, &c., 
and fifty-four Single and Double Chants (Major, Changeable, 
and Minor), 
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MARTIN MAR-PRELATE 
CONTROVERSY. 


An Epiftle to the terrible Priefts of the 
Convocation Houfe. By Marrin Mar- 
PRELATE (1588), with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. PETHERAM. Poft 8vo. 2s. 1842 


Cooper (Bp. of Winchefter) An Admo- 


nition to the People of England againft Mar- 
tin Mar-Prelate, 1589, with Introduéction. 
Poft 8vo. pp. 216, 3s. 6d. 1847 


Pap with a Hatchet, being a Reply to 


Martin Mar-Prelate (1589), with Introduction | 


and Notes. Poft 8vo. 2s. 1844. 


Hay any Worke for Cooper? Being a 
Reply to the Admonition to the People of 
England by Martin Mar-Prelate, 1589, with 
Introduction and Notes. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 1845 

An Almond for a Parrot; being a Reply 
to Martin Mar-Prelate, 1589, with Introduc- 
tion. Poft 8vo. 2s. 6d. 1846 


Plaine Percevall the Peace-maker of 
England, being a Reply to Martin Mar-Pre- 
late, with Introduction. Poft 8vo. 2s. 1846 


The Church of our Fathers, or St. 
Ofmund’s Rite for the Church of Salifbury, 
from a Manufcript in the Library of that 
Cathedral. Printed for the firft time, and 
elucidated with Differtations on the Belief and 
Ritual of the Church in England before and 
after the Coming of the Normans. By 
DanreL Rock, D.D. 4 vols. 8vo. tlufirated 
with many engravings on wood and copper, 
cloth gilt, £2. 8s. 1849-53 


Vols. 3 and 4 may be had to complete {cts, at 125. each. 


Did the Early Church in Ireland ac- 
knowledge the Pope’s Supremacy? anfwered 
in a Letter to Lord John Manners. By 
DaniEL Kock, D.D. 8vo. bds., 2s. 6d. 1844 

The Myftic Crown of Mary, the Holy 
Maiden-Mother of God, born free from the 
ftain of original fin; in Verfe, with Notes. 
By DanieL Rock, D.D.  Poft 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
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Calendar of Irith Saints; the Martyr- 
ology of Tallagh, with Notices of the Patron 
Saints of Ireland, and Hymns from an Ancient 
Breviary and Antiphonary, Edited by the 
Rev, MATTHEW KELLY. 12mo, cloth, 55. 


1857 








Life of St. Laurence O’Toole, Arch= 
bifhop of Dublin, 1132-1180; with copious 
Hiftorical Notes. By the Rev. Joun O’Han- 
LON. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 1857 


Prophecies of Saints Columbkille, Mael- 
tamlacht, Ultan, Seadhna, Coireall, Bearcan, 
&c.; with the Irifh Text, literal Tranflations 
and Notes, by N. OPK EARNEY. 12m0. cloth, 
55. 1856 

Saint Patrick’s Purgatory; an Effay on 
the Legends of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradife, 
current during the middle Ages. By THomas 
Wricar, McA. FS:A. &c. Pot 8yos 
cloth, 6s. 


“Tt muft be obferved that this is not a mere account of St. Patrick's 
Purgatory, but a complete hiftory of the legends and fuperftitions 
relating to the fubject, from the earlieft times, refcued ftom old 
MSS. as well as from old printed books. 
a fingular chapter of literary hiftory omitted by Warton and all 
former writers with whom we are acquainted; and we think we 
may add, that it forms the beft introduétion to Dante that has yet 
been publithed,”—Literary Gazette. 

“This appears to be a curious and even amufing book on the 
fingular fubject of Purgatory, in which the idle and fearful dreams 
of fuperftition are fhown to be firft narrated as tales, and then 
applied as means of deducing the moral charaéter of the age in 
which they prevailed.” —Spectator. 


Mifcellanies. By Joun Ausrey, F.R.S., 


the Wiltfhire Antiquary. FourtTH EpD1TI0nN. 
with fome Additions and an Index. Feap. 
8vo. portrait and cuts, cloth, 4s, 1857 


CONTENTS:—Day Fatality, Fatalities of Families and Places, 
Portents, Omens, Dreams, Apparitions, Voices, Impulfes, Knock- 
ing, Invifible Blows, Prophecies, Miracles, Magic, Tran{porta- 


tion by an Invifible Power, Vifions in a Cryftal, Converfe with . 


Angels, Corpfe Candles, Oracles, EcRafy, Second Sight, &c. ; 
with an Appendix, centaining his Introdu€tion to the Survey of 
North Wiltthire. 


Remarkable Providences of the Earlier 
Days of American Colonifation. By In- 
CREASE MarTuer, of Boffoz, N.E. With 
Introductory Preface by George Offor. Fep, 
8vo. portrait, elegantly printed, cloth, 5s. 1856 


A very fingular colle€tion of remarkable fea deliverances, accidents, 
remarkable phenomena, witchcraft, apparitions, &c. &c., con- 
nected with inhabitants of New England, &e. &e. A ver y 
amufing volume, conveying a faithful portrait of the fiate o. 
fociety, when the doftrine of a peculiar providence and perfonal 
intercourfe between this world and that which is unfeen was fully 
believed. 


Hymns and Songs of the Church. By 
GroRGE WITHER. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, by Epwarp Farr. Alfo the Mufical 
Notes, compofed by Orlando Gibbons. Fep. 
8vo. with portrait after Hole, 5s. 1856 


Myr, Fart has added a very interefting biographical introduAion, 
and we hope to find that the public will put their feal of appro- 
bation to the prefnt edition of an author who may fairly take 
his place on the fame fhelf With George Herkorty Gent's Mag 
Ott, 1856. 
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Moreover, it embraces ° 


ny See Ce ae 
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Fobn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Squs ~~ 


Hallelujah ; 
membrancer, in Praifeful and Penitential 
Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Moral Odes. 
By Grorce WirHer. With Introduétion 
by Epwarp Farr, Feap. 8vo. portrait, 
cloth, 6s. 1857 


Hitherto this interefting volume has only been known to the public 
by extracts in various publications, So few copies of the ori- 
ginal are known to exift, that the copy from which this reprint 
has been taken coft twenty-one guineas. 


Poetical Works of RosErT SOUTHWELL, 
Canon of Loretto, now firft completely edited 
by W. B. Turnbull. Feap. 8vo. elegantly 
printed by Whittingham, cloth, 4s. 1856 


His piety is fimple and fincere—a {pitit of unaffected gentlenefs and 
kindlinefs pervades his poems—and he is equally diftinguifhed by 
weight of thought and fweetnefs of expreffion, — Saturday 
Review. 


_Enchiridion, containing Inftitutions—Di- 


. 


vine, Contemplative, Practical, Moral, Ethical, 
(Economical, and Political. By FRaNciIs 
QuUARLES. Fecap. 8vo. portrait, élegantly 
printed hy Whittingham, 3s. 1856 


‘6 Had this little book been written at Athens or Rome, its author 
would have been claffed with the wife men of his country.”— 
Headley, 


The Poetical Works of RicHarp Cra- 


sHAW, Author of “ Steps to the Temple,” 
“Sacred Poems, with other Delights of the 
Mufes,” and “ Poemata,’’ now firft collected. 
Edited by W. B. D. Turnsuty. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 1858 
‘“ He seems to haee refembled Herbert in the turn of mind, but 
poffefied more fancy and genius,”—ELLIs, 
Four Poems from ‘“ Zion’s Flowers ;” 
, Chriftian Poems for Spiritual Edifica- 
tion. By Mr. Zacuarie Boyp, Minifter in 
Glafgow. Printed from his MS. in the Li- 
brary of the Univerfity of Glafgow. With 
Notes of his Life and Writings, by Gas. 
Nei. Small 4to. portrait and facsimile, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 1855 


The above forms a portion of the well-known ‘‘ Zachary Boyd’s 
Bible.” A gteat many of his words and phrafes are curious 
and amufing, and the Book would repay a diligent perufal. 
Boyd was a contemporary of Shakefpeare, and a grea} many 
phrafes in his ‘‘Bible” are the same as to be found in the great 
Southern Dramatift. 


La Mort d@ Arthur. 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. Compiled by Sir THomas Matory, 
Knight. Edited from the Edition of 1634 
with Introdu&tion and Notes, by Tomas 
WricuT, M.A., F.S.A. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 
printed by Whittingham, cloth, 155. 1858 

#4 A few copies printed on large paper, poft 8Y0., for the con- 
noifieur of choice books, price £1. 28, Od. 
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or, Britain’s Second Re-|A Little Book of ae and Ballads, 


gathered from Ancient Mufic Books, MS. 
and Printed. By E.F. Rimpautt, LL.D., 
F.S.A., &c., elegantly printed in poft 8vo. 
pp. 240, Lalf morocco, 6s. 1851 


“Dr. Rimbault has been at some pains to colleét the words of 
the songs which ufed to delight the ruftics of former times.”— 
Atlas. 


Ballad Romances. By R. H. Horne, 


Efq., Author of * Orion,”? &c. x2mo. pp. 
248, cloth, 3s. (original price 6s. 6d.) 1852 
Containing the Noble Heart, a Bohemian Legend; the Monk of 
Swinefhead Abbey, a ballad Chronicle of the death of King 
John; The Three Knights of Camelott, a Fairy Tale; the 
Ballad of Delora, or the Paffion of Andrea Como; Bedd Gelert, 
a Welth Legend; Ben Capftan,a Ballad of the Night Watch; 
the Elfe of the Woodlands, a Child’s Story. 

‘Pure fancy of the moft abundant and picturefque defcription. 
Mr. Horne fhould write us more Fairy Tales; we know none to 
equal him fince the days of Drayton and Hetrick.—Examiner. 

‘© The opening poem in this volume is a fine one, it is entitled the 
© Noble Heart,’ and not only in title but in treatment well imi- 
tates the ftyle of Beaumont and Fletcher.” —.4thencum. 


Wiltfhire Tales, illuftrative of the Man- 
ners, Cuftoms, and Dialect of that and ad- 
joining Counties. By Joun YoncE AKER- 
MAN, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 1853 


6 We will conclude with a fimple but hearty recommendation of 
a little book which is as humourous for the drolleries of the 
ftories as it is interefting as a picture of ruftic manners.”-— 
Lallis’s Weekly Paper. 


The Nurfery Rhymes of England, col- 
lected chiefly from Oral Tradition. By 
James ORCHARD HALLIWELL, F.R.S., &c. 
The SIxTH EDITION, enlarged, with many 
Defigns by W. B. Scorr, Director of the 
School of Defign, Newcaftle-on-Tyne. 12mo. 
cloth, gilt leaves, as. 6d. 

The largeft Collection ever formed of thefe old ditties. 


Popular Rhymes and Nurfery Tales, 
with Hiftorical Elucidations. Collected by: 
J. O. HaLLiIwELu. 12mo0, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


1849 
This very interefling volume on the Traditional Literature of 
England is divided into Nurfery Antiquities, Firefide Nurfery 
Stories, Game Rhymes, Alphabet Rhymes, Riddle Rhymes, 
Nature Songs, Proverb Rhymes, Places, and Families, Super- 
ftition Rhymes, Cuftom Rhymes, and Nurfery Songs; a large 
number are here printed for the firft time, It may, be con- 
fidered a sequel to the preceding article, 


The Hiftory of The Dramatic and Poetical Works of 


Joun Marston. Now firft collected, and 
edited by J. O. HALLIWELL, F.RS., &c. 
3 vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 15. 1856 


‘“‘'The edition deferves well of the public; it is carefully printed, 
and the annotations, althongh neither numerous nor extenfive, 
fupply ample explanations upon a variety of interefting points, 
If Mr. Hailivell had done no more than colleét thefe plays, he 
would have conferred a boon upon all loyers of our old dra- 
matic poetry..—Lat mary Gazcette, * 
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The Dramatic Works of Joun Wes- 
STER. Edited, with Notes, &c., by Wi1- 
LIAM HazvitT. 4 vols. fcap. 8vo., elegantly 
printed by Whittingham, cloth, £1. 1857 


*.* A few copies printed on large paper, po{t 8yo., for the con- 
noiffeur of choice books, price £1. 10s. 
This is the moft complete edition of Webfter’s works. 


The Dramatic Works of Joun Litty 
(the Euphuift). Now first colle&ted, with 
Life and Notes by F. W. FarRuotr. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. printed by Whittingham, 
cloth, 10s. 1858 


*,* A few copies printed on large paper, poft 8vo., price £1. Is. 


The Dramatic and Poetical Works of 
THoMas SacKVILLE, Lord Buckhurft, and 
Earl of Dorfet. With Introduétion and Life 
by the Hon. and Rey. R. W. SackvILLE- 
West. Fcap. 8vo. fine portrait from a 
pifture at Buckhurft, now frlt engraved, 
cloth, as. 1859 


The Poetical Works of Wuiuttiam 


DruMmmonp, of Hawthornden. Now Arft 
publifhed entire. Edited by W. B. Turn- 
BULL. Fcap. 8vo. fine port., cloth, 5s. 1856 
“The fonnets of Drummond,” fays Mr. Hallam, “ are polifhed 
and elegant, free from conceit and bad tafte, and in pure un- 
blemifhed Englith.” 


The Works in Profe and Verfe of Sir 
Tuomas OvERBURY. Now firft colleSed. 
Edited, with Life and Notes, by E. F. Rim- 


BAULT. Fcap. 8vo. portrait after Pa/s, 
printed by Whittingham, 5s. 1856 


The Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets, 


never before in any language truly tranflated, 
with a Comment on fome of his chief Places, 
Done according to the Greek by GEoRGE 
Cuapman, with Introduétion and Notes by 
the Rev. RrcHarpD Hooper. 2 vols. f{quare 
feap. 8vo. with portrait of Chapman, and 
Srontifpiece, 125. 1857 
‘* The tranflation of Homer, publifhed by George Chapman, is one 
of the greateft treafures the Englith language can boatt.”—~ 
Godwin. 
“With Chapman, Pope had frequently confultations, and perhaps 
never tranflated any paffage till he read his verfion,”—Dr. Fohnfon. 
“* He covers his defeéts with a daring, fiery fpirit, that animates his 
tranflation, which is something like what one might imagine 
Homer himfelf to have writ before he arrived at years of dif- 
cretion.” —Pope, 
“*Chapman’s tranflation, with all its defeéts, is often exceédingly 
Homeric, which Pope himfelf feldom obtained.””—Hallam. 
“‘Chapman writes and feels as a Poet—as Homer might have 
written had he lived in England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 
—Coleridge, 
“*T have juft finithed Chapman's Homer, Did you ever read it?— 
it has the moft continuous power of interefting you all along. . . 
The earnefinefs and paffion which he has put into every part of 


thefe poems would be incredible to a reader of mere modern 
tranflation.”—Charles Lamb. 
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Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


Homer’s Odyfley. Tranflated according 
to the Greek by GeorcE CHapMaNn. With 
Introduction and Notes by Rev. RicHaRD 
Hooper. 2 vols. fquare fep. 8vo. with fac- 
Jimile of the rare original frontifpiece, 128. 1857 

Homer’s Battle of the Frogs and Mice ; 
Hesiop’s Works and Days; Mus#us’s 
Hero and Leander; JuvENAL’s Fifth Satire. 


Tranflated by GEorcE CHapman. Edited 
by Rev. RicHarp Hooper. Square fep. 
8vo. frontifpiece after Pafs, 6s. 1858 


“© The editor of thefe five rare volumes has done an incalculable 
fervice to Englith Literature by taking George Chapman's folios 
out of the duft of time-honoured libraries, by collating them with 
loving care and patience, and, through the agency of his enter- 
prifing publifher, bringing Chapman entire and complete within 
the reach of thofe who can beft appreciate and leaft afford to pur- 
chafe the early editions.” —Athenaum. 


Effay on Archzological Subjects, and on 
various Queftions connected with the Hiftory 
of Art, Science, and Literature in the Middle 
Ages. By THomas Wricut, M.A., F.S.A., 
Correfponding Member of the Inftitute of 
France, &c. 2 vols. poft 8vo. printed by 
Whittingham, illuftrated with 120 engravings, 
cloth, 16s. 1861 


CONTENTS :—z. On the Remains of a Primitive People in the 
South-Eaft corner of Yorkthire; 2. On fome ancient Barrows, or 
Tumuli, opened in Eaft Yorkfhire; 3. On fome curious forms 
of Sepulchral Interment found in Eaft Yorkthire; 4. Treago, and 
the large Tumulus at St. Weonard’s; 5. On the Ethnology of 
South Britain at the period of the Extin@ion of the Roman 
Government in the Ifland; 6, On the Origin of the Welth; 7. 
On Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, with a particular reference to the 
Fauffet ColleGtion; 8. On the True Character of the Biographer 
Affer; 9. Anglo-Saxon Archite@ure, illuftrated from illuminated 
Manufcripts; ro, On the Literary Hiftory of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Hiftory of the Britons, and of the Romantic Cycle of 
King Arthur; rz. On Saints’ Lives and Miracles: 12, On An- 
tiquarian Excavations and Refearches in the Middle Ages; 13. On 
the Ancient Map of the World preferved in Hereford Cathedral, 
as illuftrative of the Hiftory of Geography in the Middle Ages; 
14. On the Hiftory of the Englifh Language; 15. On the Abacus, 
or Medizval Syftem of Arithmetic; 16, On the Antiquity of 
Dates expreffed in Arabic Numerals; 17. Remarks on an Ivory 
Cafket of the beginning of the Fourteenth Century; 18, On the 
Carvings of the Stalls in Cathedral and Collegiate Churches ; 19 
Illuftrations of fome Queftions relating to Archite@ural Anti- 
quities—(a) Medieval Architeéture illuftrated from Illuminated 
Manufcripts: (b) A Word on Medizyval Bridge Builders: (c) On 
the Remains of profcribed Races in Medizval and Modern Society, 
as explaining certain peculiarities in Old Churches; 20. On the 
Origin of Rhymes in Medizval Poetry, and its bearing on the 
Authenticity of the Early Welfh Poems; 21. On the Hiftory of 
the Drama in the Middle Ages; 22, On the Literature of the 
Troubadours; 23. On the Hiftory of Comic Literature during the 
Middle Ages; 24. On the Satirical Literature of the Reformation, 

‘Mr. Wright is a man who thinks for himfelf, and one who has 
evidently a title to do fo, Some of the opinions publifhed in 
thefe Effays are, he tells us, the refult of his own obfervations or. 
refleCtions, and are contrary to what have long been thofe of our 
own antiquaries and hiftorians,”—Speéfator. 

“Two volumes exceedingly valuable and important to all who are 
interefted in the Archaology of the Middle Ages; no mere com- 
pilations, but replete with fine reafoning, new theories, and 
ufeful information, put in an intelligible manner on fubjeéts 
that have been hitherto but imperfectly underftood,”"—London Rev, 
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Fohn Ruffell Smith, 36, Sobo Square, London. 


Southern Counties of England in paft Centuries 
illuftrated in regard to their Habits, Municipal 
Bye-laws, Civil Progrefs, &c. From the 
Refearches of GEoRGE Roserts, Author of 
the “* Hiftory of Lyme-Regis,”” “ Life of the 
Duke of Monmouth,” &c. Thick 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. (original price 16s.) 1856 


An interefting volume on old Englifh manners and cuftoms, mode 


of travelling, punifhments, witchcraft, gipfies, pirates, ftage- 
players, pilgrimages, prices of labour and provifions, the clothing 
trade of the Weft of England, &c., &c., compiled chiefly from 
original materials, as the archives of Lyme-Regis and Weymouth, 
family papers, church regifters, &c. Dedicated to Lord Macaulay. 


Chriftmaftide, its Hiftory, Feftivities, 


and Carols (with their mufic). By WILLIAM 
Sanpys, Efq., F.S.A. Ina handfome vol. 
8vo. illufirated with 20 engravings after the 
defigns of F. Stephanoff, extra cloth, gilt edges, 
5s. (original price 14s.) 


‘Its title vouches that Chrifmajtide is germane to the time. Mr. Sandys 


has brought together, in an o€tavo of fome 300 pages, a great deal 
of often interefting information beyond the ftale goffip about 
‘¢ Chriftmas in the olden time,” and the threadbare make-believes 
of jollity and geniality which furnifh forth moft books on the 
fubje&t. His carols, too, which include fome in old French and 
Provencal, are felected from numerous fources, and comprife many 
of the lefs known and more worth knowing. ‘His materials are 
prefented with good feeling and maftery of his theme. On the 
whole the volume deferves, and fhould anticipate, a welcome.” — 
Spectator. 


Mufic and the Anglo-Saxons, being fome 


Account of the Anglo-Saxon Orcheftra, with 
Remarks on the Church-Mufic of the 19th 
Century. By F. D. WacKERBATH. 8vo. 
2 plates, fewed, 4s. 1837 


Relique Antiqua; Scraps from Ancient 


Manufcripts illuftrating chiefly Early Englifh 
Literature and the Englifh Language. Edited 
by Wricut and HaLLiwELt. Parts 2 to 
13, 8vo. fewed, odd parts to complete copies, 
2s. each 1339-43 


The Anglo-Saxon Epifcopate of Corn- 


wall, with fome Account of the Bifhops of 
Crediton. By E. H. Pepier. 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. 1860 


Britith Archeology, its Progrefs and 


Demands. Two Papers, I. Britifh Antiquities, 
their prefent Treatment and their Real Claims; 
II. The Law of Treafure-Trove, how it can 
beft be adapted to accomplifh ufeful refults. 
By A. Henry RurnpD, F.S.A., Lond. and 
Scot. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 1358 


A Hand-Book to Roman Coins. By 


Freperic W. Mappen, of the Medal Room, 


Britifo Mufeum. Fep. 8vo. plates, cloth, 58. 
1861 
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The Social Hiftory of the People of the| Autobiography of the Rt. Hon. Sir 


RicHarp Cox, Bart., Lord-Chancellor of 
Ireland (1706), from the Original Manufcript. 
Edited by R. CAULFIELD. 8vo. fewed, 1s. 6d. 

1860 


St. Patrick’s, Dublin—Seven Copper- 


Plate Illuftrations of the Hiftory and Antiquities 

of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin By Rrxnon 

and GRATTAN. 4to. in a wrapper, 38. 6d. 1860 
The feries includes a fine whole length portrait of Dean Swift. 


The Celtic Records and Hiftoric Lite- 


“rature of Ireland. By J.T. Girpart, Author 
of the “‘Hiftory of Dublin,” &c. | 8vo. cloth, 
5S. - 1861 


On an Oath taken by the Members of 


the Parliaments of Scotland, 1641 to 1649, 
with Hiftorical Elucidations, By J. R. 
Watsran, F.S.A. With a large fachmile 
of the original Record, with the autographs, 
royal 8vo. only 100 printed, bds., 5s. 1854. 


This curious document was lately difcovered in the Charter-cheft of 


Major Dunbar, of Blair Caftle, N. B. 


A Hand-Book to Autographs, being 


a Ready Guide to the Handwriting of 
Diftinguifhed Men and Women of every 
Nation, defigned for the ufe of Literary Men, 
Autograph Collectors, and others. Executed 
by FREDERICK GEO, NETHERCLIFT. 8vo. 
parts 1 to 4, 2s.each. 1859-60 


%,% A few copies printed upon one fide only may be hadat 3s. each 


part. 


The fpecimens contain two or three lines each befides the fignature, 


fo that to the hiftorian fuch a work will recommend itfelf as 
enabling him to teft the genuinenefs of the document he confults, 
whilft the judgment of the autograph colleétor may be fimilarly 
affifted, and his pecuniary refources economized by a judicious 
ufe of the “* Manual.” To the bookworm, whofe name is 
“legion,” he would merely obferve, that daily experience teaches 
us the great value and intereft attached to books containing 
‘marginal notes” and ‘‘memoranda,” when traced to be from 
the pens of eminent perfons. 


A Monograph of the Genus Bos. 


—The Natural Hiftory of Bulls, Bifons, 
and Buffaloes, exhibiting all the known 
Species (with an Introduétion, containing an 
Account of Experiments on Rumination, from 
the French of M. FLourens). By GEORGE 
VASEY. 8vo. with 72 engravings on vo0d, 
cloth, 6s. (original price ros. 6d.) 1357 


Written in a fcientific and popular manner, and printed and illu 


trated uniformly with the works of Bell, Yarrell, Forbes, Johns 
fton, &c. Dedicated to the late Mr, Yarrell, who took grea, 
intereft in the progrefs of the work. 


Illuftrations of Eating, difplaying the 


Omnivorous CharaSter of Man, and exhibiting 
the Natives of Various Countries at feeding- 
time. By a BgereaTER. Feap, 8vo, with 
swoodcuts, 28, 184.4 
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Fohn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


Views of Labour and Gold. By the 
Rev. W. Barnes, B.D., Author of * Poems 
in the Dorfet Dialect,” ‘* Notes on Ancient 
Britain,” &c. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 1859 


“Mr. Barnes is a reader and a thinker. He has a third and a con- 
{picuous merit—his ftyle is perfectly lucid and fimple, If the 
humbleft reader of ordinary intelligence defired to follow out the 
procefs by which focieties are built up and held together, he has 
but to betake himfelf to the ftudy of Mr. Barnes’s epitome. The 
title ** Views of Labour and Gold,” cannot be faid to indicate the 
{cope of the Effays, which open with piCtures of primitive life, 
and pafs on, through an agreeably diverfified range of topics, 
to confiderations of the rights, duties, and interefls of Labour 
and Capital, and to the enquiry, What conftitutes the utility, 
wealth, and pofitive well being of a nation? Subjects of this 
clafs are rarely handled with fo firm a grafp aud fuch light and 
artiftic manipulation,”’— Atheneum. i 

‘The opinion of fuch a Scholar and Clergyman of the Eftablifhed 
Church on fubjeéts of political economy cannot fail to be both 
interefting and inftructive, and the originality of fome of his 


views and expreffions is well calculated to attract and to repay |. 


the 'moft careful attention.” —Financial Reformer, 

Elements of Naval Architecture, being 
a Tranflation of the Third Part of Clairbois’s 
‘¢ Traité Elémentaire de la Conftruéction des 
Vaiffeaux.”” By J. N. Srrance, Commander, 
R.N. 8vo. with five large folding plates, 
cloth, §s. 1846 

Ledtures on Naval Architecture, being 
the Subftance of thofe delivered at the United 
Service Inftitution, By E. Garpiner Fisu- 
BOURNE, Commander, R.N. 8vo. plates, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 1856 


Both thefe works are publifhed in illuftration of the ‘* Wave 
Syftem.” q 
Buenos Ayres, and the Provinces of the 
Rio de la Plata, from their Difcovery and 
Conqueft by the Spaniards to the Eftablith- 
ment of their Political Independence ; with 
fome Account of their Prefent State, Appen- 
dix of Hiftorical Documents, Natural Hiftory, 
&c. By Sir Woopspine Parisu, Vice- 
Prefident of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and many years Charge d’ Affairs at Buenos 
Ayres. Thick 8vo. Second Edition, plates and 
woodcuts, allo a valuable map by Arrow/mith, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. (original price 14.) 1852 
‘* Among the contributions to the geography of the South Ameri- 
can Continent, the work of our Vice-Prefident, Sir Woodbine 
Parith, holds a very important place, Profeffing to be a fecond 
edition of a former book, it is, in reality, almoft a new work, 
from the great quantity of frefh matter it contains on the geo- 


graphy, flatiftics, natural hiftory, and geology of this portion of 
the world.”"—Prefident of the Royal Geographical Society's Addrefs, 


Colleccion de Memorias Cientificas. Por 
Mariano Epuvarpo De Rivero, Conful 
del Peru. 2 vols. 8vo. plates and maps, 
sewed, 1258. 1857 

A valuable collection of Effays on the Natural Hifory, Geography, 
Mineralogy, Climatology of Peru, Chili, New Granada, 8c. 


8c. The author is well known as the difcoyerer and author of 
the “ Peruvian Antiquities.” 
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Folious Appearances, a Confideration on 
our Ways of Lettering Books (a Curious 
Rhapfody). 8vo. /ewed, is. 1854. 

Hiftory of Oregon and California, and 
the other territories on the North-Weft Coat 
of America, accompanied by a Geographical 
View and Map, and a number of Proofs and 
Illuftrations of the Hiftory. By Roserr 
GREENHOW, Librarian of the Department of 
State of the United States. "Thick 8vo. large 
map, cloth, 7s. 6d. (pub. at 16s.) 1844. 

Hiftorical Account of the Ifland of 
Saint Vincent, in the Weit Indies, with large 
Appendix, on Population, Meteorology, Pro- 
duce of Eftates, Revenue, Carib Grants, &c. 
By CuarLes SHEPHARD. 8vo, plates, cloth, 
38. (original price 12s.) 1831 

Hiftory and Antiquities of Bofton, the 
Capital of Maflachufetts, and Metropolis of 
New England, from its Settlement in 1630 to 
the Year 1770; alfo an Introduétory Hiftory 
of the Difcovery and Settlement of New Eng- 
land, with Notes, critical and illuftrative. By 
S. G. Draxe. Thick royal 8vo. portraits 
and plates, half-morocco, £1. 11s. 6d. 

Bofton, U. S., 1856 

The Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of New Eng- 
land, By J. B. Fexr. Vol. 1, 1517-1647 
Thick 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Bofton, 183'5 


It everywhere difclofes a thoroughnefs of refearch and an accuracy 
of ftatement, in regard to matters of fact, which the early hiftory 
of New England has never before had, and will never again — 


need. Vol. 2 will appear immediately. 
The Stranger at Rouen. A Guide for 
12imo. 


Englifhmen. By M. A. Lower. 
plates, 1s. 1857. 
Mont Saint-Michel.—Hiftoire et De- 
fcription de Mont St. Michel en Normandie. 
Text par Hericher, deffins par Bouet publiés 
par Bourdon. Folio, 150 pp., and 13 beau- 
tiful plates, executed in tinted lithography, 


leather back, uncut, £2. 2s. 1848 
A handfomne volume, interefting to the architect and archzologift. 


Genoa, with Remarks on the Climate, 
and its Influence upon Invalids. By Henry 
Jones Bunnett, M.D. samo. cloth, 4s. 

1844 

On the March of Hannibal from the 
Rhone to the Alps. By Henry Lawes 
Lone. 8vo. map, 2s. 6d. 1831 

Copenhagen.—The Traveller’s Hand- 
book to Copenhagen and its Environs. By 
ANGLICANUS. 12mo. with large map of 
Sealand, plan of Copenhagen, and vieavs, 
zamo. cloth, 8s. 1853 
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‘The Scandinavian Queftion,—Pra&tical 
_ Reflections. By ARNLIOT GeELLInA. ‘Tranf 
| lated from the Swedith original, by an Eng- 

glith Scandinavian. 8vo. 50 pp. sd., 18. 1857 
\Defence for the full Hereditary Right, 
according to the Lex Regia of the Kings and 
Royal Houfe of Denmark, efpecially Prince 
Chriftian and his Spoufe. By CoUNCILLOR 
C. F. WecENER. ‘Tranflated from the 
Danifh. 8vo. sewed, 1s. 1853 


(Chelfea Atheneum Lectures.—No. 1, 
The Sources of Englifh Hiftory. By THos. 
| Wricat, F.S.A. 





8vo. Is. 1859 
i No. 2, Ancient Egypt. By 
GEORGE FaRREN. 8vo. ts. 6d. 1360 


|Poems, partly of Rural Life, in National 
| Englith. By the Rev. Witi1am Barnes, 
author of “ Poems in the Dorfet Dialect.” 
i2mo. cloth, 5s. 1846 


‘The Refcue of Robert Burns, Feb. 
1759—A Centenary Poem. By GEORGE 
STEPHENS, Profeffor of Old Englifh in Co- 
penhagen Univerfity. 8vo. 1s. 1859 


Revenge, or Woman’s Love, a Melo- 
| drama,in 5 Aéts. By GEORGE STEPHENS, 
Profeffor of the Englifh Language in the 
| Univerfity of Copenhagen. Svo. fd... 38. 1857 
l, This play exhibits both originality and poetic feeling. 

_Mirrour of Juftices, written originally in 
the old French, long before the Conquett, and 
_many things added by ANDREW Horne. 
Tranflated by W. Hucues, of Gray’s Inn. 
A new edition. 12m0. cloth, 2s. 1840 


| A curious, interefting, and authentic treatife on ancient Englifh 
law. Andrew Horne, the editor, was Chamberlain of London 
A.D. 1328. 


'Saull (W. D.) On the Conneétion be- 
tween Astronomical and Geological Pheno- 
mena, addreffed to the Geologifts of Europe 
and America. 8vo. diagrams, fd., 28. 1854 


Diale& of Ulfter.— Poor Rabbin’s 
Ollminick, for the Town o’ Bilfawit, con- 
taining varrious different things which ivvery 
parfon ought t’be acquentit with, Wrote 
down, Prentet, an’ Put out, jift the way the 
people fpakes. By Brruy M’CarT. 8vo. 
6d, 1861 


Iluftrations, Hiftorical and Genealogical, 
of the moft Ancient Famt1Lies oF IRELAND, 
(500) Members of which held Commiffions 
in King James’s Service in the War of the 
Revolution, wherein their refpective Origins, 
Achievements, Forfeitures, and ultimate defti- 
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. John Ruffell Smith, 36, 





Soho Square, London. 


nies, are fet forth, By Joun D° ALTON, 
Barrifter-at-Law, Author of the “ Hiftory of 
the County of Dublin,” ‘ Drogheda,” 
“‘ Annals of the Boyles,” &c. 2 thick vols. 
8vo. pp. 1400, cloth, £1. 1s. 1860 


Poems by PHittp FRENEAU on Various 
Subjeéts, but chiefly Illuftrative of the Events 
and Aétors in the American War of Inde- 
pendence, reprinted fromthe rare edition printed 
at Philadelphia in 1786, with a Preface. Thick 
feap. 8vo. elegantly printed, cloth, 6s. 186 

Freneau enjoyed the ftiendfhip of Adams, Franklin, Jefferfon, 
Madifon, and Munroe, and the laft three were his, conftant cor- 
refpondents while they lived. His Patriotic Songs and Ballads, 

- which were fuperior to any metrical compofitions then written in 
Ameriea, were everywhere fung with enthufiafm. See Grifwold’s 
“ Poets and Poetry of America,’? and Duyckinck’s ‘* Cyclop. 
of American Literature.” 

Dr. Corron Martuer’s Wonders of 
the Invifible World, being an account of the 
Trials of feveral Witches lately executed in 
New England, and of the feveral remarkable 
curiofities therein occurring. ‘To which are 
added Dr. INCREASE MATHER’S Further 
Account of the Tryals, and Cafes of Con- 
feience concerning Witchcrafts, and Evil 
Spirits Perfonating Men. Reprinted from the 
rare original editions of 1693, with an Intro- 
duétory Preface. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 1861 


Surtees (Robt.) Hiftory and Antiquities 
of the County of Durham. 4 vols. folio, 
many fine plates, whole cloth, lettered, £18. 188. 
(pub. at £25.) 

—— Larce Paper. 4 vols. royal 
folio, bds., £20 (pub at £50.) 

Vol. IV., including a Memoir. of 
the Author. by Geo. Tayior, Efq. Folio, 
many fine plates, ft. 4s. 1840 

Containing the city and fuburbs of Durham and Gainford, Bar- 
nard Caftle, Staindrop, and other Parifhes in the Ward of Dar. 
lington (wanted by many fubferibers. ) 

Raine (Rev. James) Hiftory and Anti- 
quities of North Durham, as fub-divided into 
the Shires of Norham, Iland, and Bedling- 
ton, which from the Saxon Period until 1844. 
conttituted part of the County of Durham, 
but are now united to Northumberland. 2 
parts, complete, folio, fine plates, bds., £2. 58. 
—LarcGE PAPER, £3. 155. 1830-52 

The same (wanting the 4 

plates to Part I.). Bads., £1. 5s. 

Part Il. (wanting by many 

Subscribers). 18s.—LarGE PaPER, £1. 1s. 


The executors of the Rev. James Raine have recently fold by auc- 
tion the entire remaining copies of both Surtees and Raine’s 
Hiftories, The prices of thele works will never be lower, 
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Saint Cuthbert, with an Account of the 
ftate in which his remains were found upon 
the opening of his Tomb in Durham Ca- 
thedral, 1827. By the Rev. James Raine. 
“gto. plates and woodcuts, bds. (a very intere/f- 
ing vol.), 10s. 6d. (pub. at £1. 118. 6d.) 1828 


“From the four corners of the earth they come, 
To kiss this fhrine—this mortal-breathing faint.” 


Hiftorical Account of the Epifcopal 
Caitie or Palace of Auckland. By the Rev. 
James Raine, Author of the Hiftory of 
North Durham. Royal 4to. fine views, por- 
traits and feals, cloth, 10s. 6d. (original price 
EINES) 1852 

Catterick Church, Yorkfhire. A cor- 
rect copy of the contraét for its building in 
1412. Illuftrated with Remarks and Notes 
by the Rev. James Raine. With thirteen 
plates of views, elevations, and details, by A. 
Salvin, Archited. 4to. Lance Paper, 
cloth, 9s. (pub. at 18s.) , 1834 

St. Anfelme; Notice Biographique, Lit- 
teraire et Philofophique. Par M. A. CHarma, 
Profeffeur de Philofophie 4 Caen. 8vo. fewed, 
3s. 6d. 1853 

A Hand-Lift to the Early Englith 
Literature preferved in the Douce Collec- 
tion in the Bodleian Library, fele&ted from 
the printed Catalogue of that Colle&ion. 
By J. O. HaLLiwELy. 8vo. cloth, only 51 
printed, 16s. 1860 

—— — The fame, of the Malone Col- 
letion in the Bodleian. 8vo. cloth, only 51 
printed, 118. 1860 

Thefe Lifts comprife the principal yolumes of Early Englifh Litera- 
ture preferved in the Douce and Malone Colleétions. They are 
printed for the ufe of thofe ftudents who do not care for the 


modern portion of thofe colleétions, and who find a folio yolume 
is inconvenient for conftant reference. 


Curiofities of Modern Shakefpeare Criti- 
cifm. By J. O. HaLuiweELy. 8vo., with’ 
the first facsimile of the Dulwich letter, 
sewed, Is. 1853 

Obfervations on Some of the Manufcript 
Emendations (zz Collier’s volume) of the Text 
of Shakefpeare, and are they copyright? By 
J.O. HALLIweELL. 8vo. sewed, 6d. 1353 


Strictures on Mr. Hamilton’s Inquiry 
into the Genuinenefs of the MS. CorreStions 
in J. Payne Collier’s Annotated Shakefpeare, 
folio, 1632. By Scrurator. 8vo. sewed, 
18, 1860 

Propofed Emendations to the Text of 

Shakefpeare’s Plays. By Swynren Jervis. 

8vo. fewed, ts. 1860 
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The Reliquary, a Depofitory for Pre- 


cious Relics, Legendary, Biographical, and 
Hiftorical, illuftrative of the Habits, Cuftoms, 
and Purfuits of our Forefathers. Edited by 
LLEWELLYN JEwITT, F.S.A.  8vo. illuj- 
trated with engravings, publifhed quarterly, 
2s. 6d. per No. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAXTON 
SOCIETY. - 


OF CHRONICLES AND OTHER WRITINGS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY 
AND MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES, 


Uniformly printed in 8v0. with Engl.jh Prefaces 
and Notes. Of feveral of the Volumes only 
110 copies have been printed, and only three 
Jets can be completed. 


Chronicon Henrici de Silgrave. Now 


firft printed from the Cotton MS. By C, 
Hoox. 4s. 6d. 


Gaimar ( Geoffrey ) Anglo-Norman 
Metrical Chronicle of the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings. Printed for the firft time entire. 
With Appendix, containing the Lay of 
Havelok the Dane, the Legend of Ernulph, 
and Life of Hereward the Saxon. Edited by 
T. Wricur, Efq., F.S.A., pp. 254 (only to 
be had in a fet). 


The only complete edition; that in the “‘Monumenta Hiftorica 


Britannica,” printed by the Record Commiffion, is incomplete. 


La Revolte du Comte de Warwick 
contre le Roi Edouard IV. Now firft printed 
from a MS. at Ghent ; to which is added a 
French Letter, concerning Lady Jane Grey 
and Queen Mary, from a MS, at Bruges. 
Edited by Dr. Giuzs. 3s. 6d. ; : 


Walteri Abbatis Dervenfis Epiftole, 


Now firft printed from a MS. in St, John’s 
College, Cambridge. By C. MEssiT er, 4s. 6d. 


Benedicti Abbatis Petriburgenfis de 


Vita et Miraculis St. Thome Cantaur. Now 
firft printed from MSS, at Paris and Lam-_ 
beth. By Dr. Gines. os. 


Galfridi le Baker de Swinbroke, Chroni- 
con Angliz temp, Edward II, et III. Now 
firft printed. By Dr. Gizes. 10s, 


Epiftole Herberti de Lofinga, primi 


Epifcopi -Norwicenfis, et Oberti de Clara, et 
Elmeri  Prioris - Cantuarienfis. Now fr 
printed. By Cot, AnsrruTuER, 8s, 
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Anecdota Bedz, Lanfranci, et aliorum|2 Abbreviate Cronica ab Anno 1377 
(inedited Traéts, Letters, Poems, &c.,'Bede,| ufque ad Annum 1469. Edited by Rev. J. 
Lanfranc, Tatwin, &c.). By Dr, Gites.| J. SMITH. With facfimile, 2s. 6d. 


TOS. 3 Account of the Rites and Ceremonies 

Radulphi Nigri Chronica Duo. Now] at the Confecration of Archbifhop Parker, 
firt printed from MSS. in the Britifh Mu-| with introdu&tory Preface and Notes. By 
feum. By Lieut.-Col. ANSTRUTHER. 8s. Rev. J. Goopwin. Facsimile, 4s. 6d. 


Memorial of Bifhop Waynflete, Founder | 4 Application of Heraldry to the Illuf 
of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. tration of various Univerfity and Collegiate 
By Dr. Peter Heylyn. Now firft edited from Antiquities. By H. A. Woopuam. Part 
the original MS. By J. R. BLoxam, D.D.,| the Firft, ato. /hields of arms, 5s. 

Fellow of the fame College. 5s. 6d. 5 mae Patt: 25.45 6d. 


Robert Grofletete (Bihop of Lincoln) 6 Descriptive Catalogue of the Manu- 
«© Chafteau d’Amour ;” to which is added,)  {cripts and scarce books in the Library of St. 


“La Vie de Sainte Marie Egyptienne,” and} John’s College, Cambridge. By the Rev. 
an Englith Verfion (of the 13th Century) of| M. Cowie. Part 1, 4s. 6d. 


the Chafteau d’Amour.” Now firft edited. 8 Part 2, 4s 6d 
ASO Gs 


By M. Cooxe. 6s. 6d. 4 Deferipti pute eee eee ‘ 
e 5 . 5 7 eicrip ion oO c ex ry arn a 
Galfredi Monumententis Hiftoria Bri-|" 51 jately demolithed. By Profeffor Wins. 


ri i li em codd. 
tonum, nunc primum in Anglia novem 4 plates, 35. 


MSS. collatis. Edidit J. A. G 3 f 
es Sai C cate 6 ie oat g Archite€tural Nomenclature of the 
Alani, Prioris Cantuarienlis pottea “| Middle Ages. By Profeflor WuiLLis. 3 


batis Tewkefberienfis, Scripta que extant.|  piares, out of print. 


Edita J. A. G Bose Gde ea : 
ie i fe P cs wel 10 Roman and Roman-Britifh Remains 
Chronicon Angie etriburgen e iterum}| + and near Shefford, Bedfordhhire. “By Sir 


pot Sparkium cum cod. MSS. contulit J. A.] HH. Drypen. 3 plates, 6s. 6d. 


GILee: — f _ | rz Specimens of College Plate. By the 
Vita Quorandum Anglo-Saxonum. Orie | Rey. J) | Surrvis /atou sy plates, ass 


ae . Ss ve es ce facet iy 12, Roman-Britifh Remains, on the Ma- 
ae Chae) a terials of Two Sepulchral Veffels found at 


by Dr. GILES. tos. We 
y ‘ _| Warden, Bedfordfhire. By Profeflor HENs- 

Scriptores Rerum Geftarum W ilhelmi| pow. 2 plates, 4s. 

Conqueftoris. In unum colleéti. Ab J. A. 13 Evangelia Auguftini Gregoriani, an 
GILES. face EI ae ah ct Hiftorical and Mluftrative Defcription of the 

Continens: 1. Brevis relatio de Willelmo nobiliffimo Comite Nor- : : ze ; ‘ 
mannorum; 2. Proteftatio Willelmi primi de primatu Cantuari- MSS. No. 286 and ie the Parker Library 
enfis Ecclefize: 3. Widonis Ambrianenfis Carmen de Haftingenfi; of Corpus Chrifti Coll., Cambridge. By Rev. 
4. Charta Willelmi Baftardi; 5. Epiftola Will. conqueftoris ad Jas. GOODWIN. 4to. 11 plates, Lie 
Gregorium papam; 6. Excerpta de vita Willelmi Conqueftoris Mi { 11 Cc . : 

7. De Morte Will, Cong.; 8. Hymnus de Morte Will. Conq. 5 4 iicellaneous Communications made 
g. De Morte Lanfranci; 10. Gefta Will. Ducis Normannorum ; to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, viz., 
11. Excerptum ex cantatorio $. Huberti; 12. Annalis Hiftoria G 2 F ae ater 
brevis five Chronica Monafterii S. Stephani Cadmomenfis; 13. On Palimpfeft Sepulchral Braffes, by. A. wW.. 
Carmen de Morte Lanfranci; 14. Charta a rege Will. con- Franks ; On Two Britifh Shields found in 
ceffa Anglo-Saxonice {cripta; 15. Du Roi Guillaume d’Angleterre the Ifle of Ely, by C. W. Goopwin; 
par Chretien de Troyes 5 16. Le Dit de Guillaume d’Angleterre. Catalosue of the Books given to Corpus 
8 
Chrifti Coll., A.D. 1439, by T. Markaunt, 
with their prices, by J. O. HALLIWELL ; and 
The Genealogical Hiftory of the Greville 
Family, and their Monuments, by A. W. 
Franks. 8 plates, 15s. 

15 Hiftorical Inquiry touching St. Ca- 
tharine of Alexandria, to which is added a 
Semi-Saxon Legend. By Rev. C, Harp- 
WICK, 2 plates, 125. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
QUARTO SERIES. 


1 Catalogue of the Books given to the 
Library and Chapel of St. Catherine’s Hall, 
Cambridge, by Dr. Woodlark, the F ounder 
of the College, 1475. Edited by Dr, Corriz 
1s. 6d, ; 


. 


Fohn Ruffell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


OCTAVO SERIES, 


y Anglo-Saxon Legend of St. Andrew 
and St. Veronica. By C, W. Goopwin. 
2s. 6d. 


Fragment of a Grzco- Egyptian Work 
upon Magic, from a Papyrus in the Britith 
Mufeum, with Tranflation and Notes by C. 
W. Goopwin. 3s. 6d. 

3 Ancient Cambridgefhire : an Attempt 
to Trace Roman and other Ancient Roads 
that pafled through the County of Cam- 
bridge, with Record of Places where Roman 
Coins and other Remains have been found. 
By C. C. Basincton. Mag, 3s. 6d. 

4 Hiftory of the Parifh of Waterbeach, 
in the County of Cambridge. By the Rev. 
W. Keatine Cuay. Plates, ss. 

5 Diary of Edward Ruft, 1709-20, 
Reétor of North Runéton, Norfolk, with 
unpublifhed Letters of Dr. Bentley. Edited 
by H. Rrcwarps Luarp. as. 6d. 

6 Annual Reports prefented to the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, 1851 to 1867, 
each containing Communications on a variety 
of Subjects read before the Society, but not 
of fufficient length to be printed {eparately. 
1s. 6d. each. 


PERCY SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 
(Odd Parts to complete Sets.) 


10 Strange Hiftories, confifting of Ballads 
and other Poems. By Tuomas DELONEY. 
1697. 35. 

12, Pleafant Hiftory of the two Angry 
Women of Abingdon. A Play, by Henry 
PorTER, 1504. Edited by the Rev, A. 
Dyce. 3s. 


18 Pleafant Hiftory of Patient Grifell. 
Edited by COLLIER. 35. 


20 Marriage Triumph on the Nuptials of 
the Prince Palatine and the Princefs Elizabeth, 
By Tuomas Heywoop. Edited by Co t- 
LIER. 35. 

29 The Harmony of the Church, Spiritual 
Songs and Hymns. By MicuaEt Drayton, 
reprinted from the edition of 1591 (and not 
in his collected works). Edited by Dyce. 3s. 

32 Harmony of Birds, a Poem of the 
XVith Century, printed from the only known 
copy, by COLLIER. 35. 


34. The Four Knaves,a Series of Satyrical | 


Traés, By SamueL Row .anps, 1611-13. 
Edited by RimBautt. Woodcuts, 3s 6d. 

35 A Poem to the Memory of Congreve. 
By Tuomson. Edited by P. Cunnincuam. 
1s, 6d. ; i 

39 Owl and the Nightingale, a Poem of 
13th century. Attributed to NICHOLAS DE 
GUILDFORD, Edited by WricHT. 3s. 

40 Thirteen Pfalms, and the Firft Chapter 
of Ecclefiaftes. Tranflated into Englifh 
Verfe, by Joun CRoxg, temp. Henry VIIT. 
Edited by Buiss. 3s. 

47 Poems of John Audelay, a Specimen 
of the Shropfhire Dialect in the XIVth 
century. Edited by HALLIWELL. 3s. 

49 Romance of the Emperor Octavian, 
now firft publifhed from MSS. at Lincoln and 
Cambridge. Edited by HALLIWELL. 3s. 

50 Six Ballads with Burdens, from a MS. 
at Cambridge. Edited by C. W. Goopwin. 
38. 

51 Lyrical Poems, felected from Mufical 
Publications, 1589 and 1600, Edited by 
COLLIER. 3s. 

52 Friar Bacon’s Prophecies, a Satire on 
the Degeneracy of the Times, 1604. Edited 
by HaLLIWELL. 3s. 

55 Poetical Mifcellanies, from a MS. of 
the time of JamesI, Edited by HALLIWELL. 
2s. 6d. 

57 The AffeCtionate Shepherd. 


RicHarpD BaRNFIELD, 1594. Edited by 
HaLiiwe.u. 35. 


58 Scottifh Traditional Verfes of Ancient » 


Ballads. Edited by J. H. Dixon. 55s. 

60 Hawes (Stephen) Paftime of Pleafure, 
an Allegorical Poem, reprinted from the 
edition of 1555. 4s. 6d. 


By | 


One of the moft remarkable productions between the age of Lyd- 


gate and that of Wyatt and Surrey, and one of the links in the 
Hiftory of Engiith eenlle The old editions are of cide 
rarity. 


65 Heywood (John) Dialogue on Witand 


Folly, now firft printed, with an Account of 
that Author and’ his Dramatic Works. By 
FaIRHOLT. 3s. 6d. 


69 Moft Pleafant Song of Lady Befly, and © 


how fhe married King Henry the Seventh, 
Edited by HaLLIWELL. 3s, 6d. 


Other Parts on Sale, but not room for them in 
a this Catalogue. 


LONDON; PRINTED BY W, OSTELL, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 
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Lathbury, Thomas, 1798-1865. 


A history of the convocation of the Church of England 
from the earliest period to the year 1742. By the Rev. 
Thomas Lathbury ... 2d ed., with considcrable additions. 
London, J. Leslie, 1853. 


xii, 538 p. 23}, 


1. Church of England—Hist. 2. Councils and synods.e0Englande=!i story. 
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